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P  E  E  F  A  C  E. 


I  KNOW  it  is  the  common  fate  of  dedications  and  prefaoes 
not  to  be  lead ;  but  I  can  not  possiblj  make  public  this 
journal  of  my  wanderings  without  addressing  a  few  words 
to  those  through  whose  help  it  has  been  called  into  exist- 
ence, namely,  the  Dutch  residents,  and  especially  the  gov- 
emmental  authorities  of  Dutch  India. 

When  I  first  left  my  native  country  nothing  was  &rther 
from  my  thoughts  than  making  a  Second  Journey  round 
the  World*  The  sum  that  my  sm^U  property  enabled  me 
to  devote  to  traveling  expenses  was  very  small,  and,  even 
when  increased  by  a  grant  of  £150  from  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, was  stiU  inadequate  to  such  an  extensive  journey* 

I  went  to  London  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for 
Australia;  but  I  was  obliged  to  renounce  this  intention, 
for  just  before  my  journey  to  England  the  discovery  of  the 
great  gold-fields  of  that  country  had  occurred,  emigrants 
were  rushing  thither  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
cost  of  living  there  rising  to  a  height  beyond  all  calculation. 

I  scarcely  knew  then  which  way  to  direct  my  steps ; 
but,  fortunately  for  myself,  I  decided  for  Dutch  India,  where 
I  was  so  kindly  received  and  so  effectually  supported  by 
the  officers  of  government,  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
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that  I  was  enabled  to  carry  my  plans  into  execution  better 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  and  I  must  regard 
them  as  virtually  the  authors  of  my  Second  Journey. 

But  my  obligations  are  not  merely  to  the  official  persons; 
many  private  individuals  also,  and,  among  others,  my  Ger- 
man countrymen,  contributed  valuable  assistance,  in  pre- 
senting me  with  a  ticket  for  the  voyage  by  steamer  from 
Batavia  to  Sumatra  and  back ;  and  the  directors  of  the  two 
steamboat  companies,  Messrs.  Frees  and  Van  der  Vrcse, 
subsequently  offered  me  free  passages  by  any  of  their  boats. 
I  have  no  other  way  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  these 
gentlemen  than  begging  them  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
,  this  work,  and  the  assurance  that  I  am,  and  shall  ever  be, 
profoundly  sensible  of  their  kindness. 

To  the  Americans,  also,  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  many 
kind  attentions,  and  for  free  passages  in  their  ships  and 
magnificent  steamers.  In  no  country,  Dutch  India  alone 
excepted,  did  I  receive  from  the  inhabitants  more  marks  of 
distinction  than  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  them. 

The  Authoress. 
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A  JOURNEY  from  Vienna  to  London  is  now  a  mere  Kttle  excur- 
sion of  three  or  four  days,  but  I  took  nearly  a  month  to  it  myself, 
as  I  had  some  visits  to  pay  to  friends  in  Prague  and  Hamburg,  so 
that,  having  left  my  native  city  on  the  18th  of  March  (1851),  I 
only  landed  in  London  'on  the  10th  of  April. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  our  steamer  entered  the  har- 
bor of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  forest  of  masts,  which 
from  a  distance  appeared  quite  impenetrable,  gradually  unfolded 
itself  to  our  view  as  we  advanced ;  and  the  countless  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  largest  East  Lidiaman  to  the  tiniest  yacht — some 
lying  at  anchor,  some  unfurling  their  sails,  and  setting  off  on  their 
voyages  in  various  directions,  or  being  taken  in  tow  by  little  smok- 
ing bustling  steamers — all  this  afforded  certainly  a  grand  and  stir- 
ring sight ;  but  I  rather  missed  the  variety  of  costume  and  physi- 
ognomy that  I  had  expected  in  a  place  where  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  congregate.  I  saw  only  European  sailors  and  English 
workmen,  and  id^  this  respect  any  East  Lidian  harbor,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Bombay,  is  incomparably  more  interesting  to  a  spec- 
tator. There  you  see  people  of  all  countries  and  all  colors,  and 
the  most  extraordinary  and  amusing  variety  of  costumes. 
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W^  landed  at  the  custom-bouse — a  spot  that  I  approached 
with  some  trepidation,  as  I  had  heard  terrible  things  of  the  sever- 
ities exercised  there ;  how  every  trifle  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  that 
even  one's  pockets  were  not  safe  from  the  intrusive  hands  of  fierce- 
ly eager  custom-house  officials.  But  I  had  alarmed  myself  very 
uimecessarily.  A  very  slight  glance  was  taken  at  my  possessions; 
my  passport  was  asked  for,  indeed ;  but  when  my  name  had  been 
written  in  a  book,  it  was  returned  to  me  immediately.  I  was  told 
I  wanted  no  such  thing  as  what  we  call  an  AufenthaUs-Katie — a 
"  permission  to  reside."  My  passport  was  never  asked  for  again ; 
and  when  subsequently  I  shipped  myself  for  Afiica,  no  police  or 
other  authority  appeared  to  think  they  had  the  least  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

The  impression  made  on  me  by  the  busy  throng  of  life  in  the 
streets  of  IxMidon  was  not  altogether  an  agreeable  one.  The  hur- 
rying and  driving,  the  choking  mass  of  .vehicles  that  made  it  real- 
ly a  perilous  undertaking  to  cross  the  street,  the  never-ceasing 
noise,  deafened  and  bewildered  me,  so  that  I  was  heartily  glad 
when  I  at  last  found  myself  safe  in  my  own  room. 

The  greatest,  bustle  of  the  town  is,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  city ; 
for  here  are  the  counting-houses  of  the  merchants,  the  Exchange, 
the  Bank,  the  Mansion  House  (the  rendehce  of  the  Lord  Mayor), 
etc.  The  merchalits  do  not  live- in  the  city,  but  only  pass  their 
mornings  there — ^from  about  eleven  o'clock  to  four  or  five  ;  as  the 
abundance  of  all  means  of  communication — ^railroads,  steamboats, 
omnibuses,  etc. — make  it  very  easy  for  them  to  live  in  distant 
parts  of  the  town,  or  even  sometimes  eight  or  ten  miles  in  the 
country.  The  trains  from  the  railway-stations  often  go  every 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  steamers,  from  the  first  bridge  of  London 
to  the  last,  every  five  minutes ;  and  the  omnibuses  are  in  ever- 
lasting motion.  These  last  are  not  very  desirable  conveyances, 
especially  for  a  foreigner ;  for  a  considerable  amount  of  study  is 
required  to  determine  which  is  the  right  one  to  get  into.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  outside  do  indeed  name  the  chief  stations  they 
go  to,  but  different  omnibuses  pass  fi:«quently  through  quite  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  town  to  reach  the  same  point ;  and  if  you  address 
your  inquiry  to  the  conductor,  he  will  generally  reply  with  gentle- 
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* 
manly  composure  in  the  affirmatiTe,  whatever  place  you  inquire 

for,  and  then  set  down  the  unhappy  stranger — ^it  may  be  rather 
farther  off  the  place  he  wishes  to  go  to  than  he  was  when  he  got 
in.  A  drive  in  an  omnibus  can  indeed  in  no  respect  be  reckoned 
among  the  pleasures  of  London  life.  The  carriages  are  tolerably 
large,  but  they  take  one-and-twenty  passengers— twelve  in  and 
nine  outside— -so  that  of  course  one  fimds  no  very  spludous  accom- 
modation in  the  seats ;  and  the  perpetual  stopping,  and  getting  in 
and  out — all  in  the  greatest  huny;  the  rainy  days,  with*  their  ac- 
companiments of  wet  clothes,  dripping  umbrellas,  and  dirty  sho^ 
have  to  a  stranger  arriving  with  delightful  anticipations  of  the  su- 
preme coinfort  to  be  met  with  in  England,  rather  a  disappointing 
effect* 

This  same  English  comfort,  indeed,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
must  be  understood,  it  seems  to  me,  with  considerable  qualifica- 
tions, or  must  depend  much  on  previous  habits  of  life.  I,  for  in- 
'  stance,  do  not  find  it  comfortable  to  be  almost  always  shivering 
when  I  am  at  home ;  and  nowhere  else  have  I  suffered  this  incon- 
venience so  frequently  as  in  England.  These  open  fires  do,  indeed, 
warm  the  fortunate  person  who  sits  immediately  next  to  them,  and 
who  has  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  warm  himseJf ;  but  not  the  lui- 
lucky  wight  who  may  hapx>en  to  be  engaged  writing  or  sewing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  pen  or  needle  will  soon  fall  from 
his  or  her  shivering  fingers. 

Now,  in  a  country  that  has  to  contend  with  cold  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  I  do  not  consider  this  a  particularly  comforta- 
ble arrangement ;  but  the  English  are  so  immoderately  fond  of  the 
sight  of  a  fire,  that  rather  than  not  see  it  they  will  often  patiently 
endure  the  not  feeling  it. 

Again,  as  every  family,  even  in  the  most  narrow  drdumstances, 
will  generally  insist  on  having  a  house  to  itself,  the  houses  are  of 
very  narrow  fix)ntage,  and  the  occupants  of  them  have  to  pass  a 
considerable  part  of  their  lives  in  going  up  and  down  stairs.  Of 
course  I  do  not  speak  here  otthe  rich,  who  can  undoubtedly  sur- 
round themselves  with  every  comfort  in  England ;  but  so  they  can 
elsewhere,  and  mostly  at  far  less  cost  thiui  here.  My  remarks  re- 
late only  to  the  habitations  of  the  middle  classes. 
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One  great  and  unavoidable  inconvenience  lies  in  the  enormous 
size  of  the  town.  You  can  not  pay  a  visit,  or  attend  to  a  matter 
of  business,  or  take  any  amusement  without  a  considerable  expend- 
iture of  time  and  money.  Visiting  especially  is  expensive,  as  you 
can  not  make  use  of  railroads  or  omnibuses  when  you  are  required 
to  go  in  any  thing  like  full  dress.  If  you  adopt  the  cheapest  mode 
of  conveyance  for  occasions  of  this  kind,  and  take  a  cab  at  eight- 
pence  a  mile,*  as  you  may  easily  have  nine  or  ten  miles  to  drive 
there  and  back,  no  trifling  addition  is  made  to  the  cost  of  your 
evening's  entertiSLinment.  As  for  the  opera,  that  in  England  is 
only  for  wealthy  people ;  for  a  box  costs  three  or  four  guineas,  and 
full  dress  is  imperative. 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  these  difficulties  and  expenses  that 
you  find  in  English  houses  so  little  of  that  pleasant,  easy  sociality 
to  which  we  more  southern  people  are  so  accustomed.  There  are 
dinners  and  evening  parties  in  abundance,  but  people  do  not  come 
together  in  an  unconstrained  agreeable  manner.  The  life  of  the 
women  of  the  middle  rank  seemed  to  me  particularly  monotonous. 
They  are  mostly  alone  all  day,  and  when  their  husbands  return  in 
the  evening  fix)m  their  business,  they  are  generally  too  tired  for 
conversation,  and  do  not  much  like  to  be  disturbed  by  visitors, 
but  sit  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  take  a  newspaper,  and 
now  and  then,  I  believe,  fall  asleep. 

The  Sunday,  which  in  other  countries,  though  regarded  as  much 
as  here  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  religious  worship,  is  also  considered 
as  a  suitable  one  for  innocent  recreation,  is  in  England  so  very 
often  made  dull  and  wearisome  that  the  liveliest  Southlander  sinks 
under  its  weight.  In  many  of  the  regular  old-fashioned  English 
families  the  very  children  are  not  allowed  to  amuse  themselves 
with  their  balls  and  playthings ;  a  cold  dinner  is  taken,  that  the 
cook  may  have  time  to  go  to  church  morning  and  afternoon ;  sev- 
eral hours  each  time  are  spent  in  the  long  English  service ;  and 
no  book  but  one  on  an  expressly  religious  subject  must  be  looked 
into  during  the  whole  day. 

The  custom  of  assembling  the  whole  femily,  servants  and  all, 

*  This  was  the  charge  whfci  I  was  in  London,  but  it  has  been  since  re- 
duced to  sixpence,  at  least  nominally. 
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momlDg  and  evening,  lor  a  ^ort  religious  service,  I  thought  ex- 
cellent ;  but  to  pass  a  whole  day  in  prayer  with  any  beneficial  e^ 
feet  really  seems  to  me  impossible. 

Prayer  should  be  uttered  with  vivid  consciousness  of  what  one 
is  doing,  with  devout  attention,  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  not  merely 
from  the  lips  in  lifeless  formalily  of  repetition.  Prayers  of  this 
kind  one  can  hardly  hope  will  be  answered. 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  Perda  and  China  excepted,  can  one 
so  easily  offend  against  the  laws  of  etiquette  as  in  England.  If  at 
dinner  you  should  take  your  fork  in  your  right  instead  of  your  left 
hand — ^if  you  should  cut  your  meat  into  small  pieces  all  at  once, 
instead  of  cutting  off  each  piece  as  you  require  it^— or  in  a  himdred 
other  little  matters  vaiyfrom  the  modes  established  here,  you  must 
be  content  to  resign  at  once  all  pretension  to  good  breeding.  Some- 
times indeed,  as,  for  instance,  if  you  were  to  take  any  one  into  your 
bedroom,  you  would  be  considered  to  have  actually  trespassed 
against  morality,  and  committed  something  like  a  crime,  though 
to  us  such  things  would  seem  entirely  insignificant.  And  yet 
thei*e  are  cases  where  what  would  appear  to  us  a  decided  impro- 
priety is  here  perfectly  allowable  and  customary.  That  two  sis- 
ters, two  maid-servants,  or  any  two  feminine  persons,  should  sleep 
in  the  same  bed,  is  in  England  so  usual,  that  no  one  would  scruple, 
if  they  had  visitors  staying  with  them,  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  yet  this  we  should  regard  as  a  practice  unhealthy,  unpleas- 
ant, and,  in  many  ways,  objectionable.  I  have  heard  more  in  con- 
demnation of  it,  indeed,  than  I  can  possibly  explain  here ;  but  I 
earnestly  wish  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  if  my  remarks  should 
induce  a  single  £unily  to  abolish  this  bad  custom,  I  shall  feel  that 
I  have  been  rewarded  for  my  plain  speaking. 

Again,  we  should  see  impropriety  in  the  custom  of  a  newly-mar- 
ried pair  getting  into  a  carriage^^  with  servants  and  horses  deco- 
rated with  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  wedding,  and  in 
that  style  proceeding  on  a  tour,  and  entering  all  the  hotels  in  their 
route.  Yet  this  in  England  is  a  mere  matifer  of  course.  I  men- 
tion these  things  partly  in  the  hope  of  rendering  English  people 
rather  les»  severe  on  foreigners  who  may  be  guilty  of  slight  de- 
partures from  their  own  code  of  etiquette.     I  might  hint,  too,  that 
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it  strikes  a  traveler  from,  a  sltictlj  monarchical  comitry  Uke  Aus- 
tria as  rather  curious  to  find  that  in  free  constitutional  England 
the  nobility  and  the  court  are  regarded  with  more  profound — 
perhaps  I  should  saj  sefvile^-awe  than  in  our  land  of  absolutism, 
even  before  1848«  With  all  respect  for  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  importance  that  seemed  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  question  whether  I  had  seen  the  Queen,  Prince  Al- 
bert, or  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Can  it  be  that  the  pride  of  aristocracy  and  wealth  have  here 
reached  their  culminating-point  ?  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  people  would  do  so  much  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  8ti£r,  cold,  lordly  circles,  whose  chief  care  is  to  exclude 
them  ?  There  is  one  other  place  in  Europe,  however,  where  th^ 
veneration  for  lords  and  titles  appears  to  be  as  profound  and 
heart-felt  as  in  England,  and  that  is,  strange  to  say,  in  the  little 
republic  of  Hamburg.  I  remember,  during  my  stay  there  in 
1848-9,  there  arrived  in  the  city  a  certain  Prince  of  Leiningen  (a 
second  or  third  son)  with  his  tutor;  and  did  not  the  republican 
Hambui^rs  strive  one  with  another  for  his  princely  notice  I  Did 
they  not  give  dinners,  and  soirees,  and  balls  in  his  honor?  Was 
not  that  citizen  of  the  free  Hanseatic  town  a  proud  and  happy 
man  T^hose  invitations  the  prince  accepted?  and  still  more,  the 
mother  with  whose  daughter  he  danced?  And  was  not  every 
word  that  fell  from  the  Serene  Highness's  lips  clever,  and  witty, 
and  wise  ?     But  to  return  to  London. 

The  churches  make  a  singular  impression  when  seen  for  the  first 
time.  The  whole  space,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  benches,  is 
divided  like  a  theatre  into  boxes  and  reserved  seats,  the  former 
luxuriously  carpeted  and  cushioned,  and  furnished  with  footstools 
and  an  assortment  of  the  handsomest  books  of  devotion.  I  asked 
how  it  was  that  I  saw  no  ill-dressed  people,  and  the  answer  was 
tliat  '^  those  who  could  not  di^  themselves  properly  of  course 
would  stay  away." 

I  remember  being  told  at  Singapore  that  the  governor  had 
given  express  orders  that  the  gentlemen  should  appear  at  <^hurch 
in  black  frock-coats,  and  the  ladies  in  equally  elegant  attire ;  so 
no  one,  I  suppose,  who  is  not  pretty  weU  off  in  the  world  need 
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4)resuine  to  think  himself  an  acceptable  visitor  in  the  house  of 
God.  I  am  sony  to  hear  that  in  manj  countries  the  Catholics 
are  following  the  example  of  the  Protestants  in  this  degrading  fri- 
Yolitj.  May  Heaven  cure  them  both  of  their  pride,  and  teach 
them  better ! 

When  I  went  to  see  the  cathedral  St.  Paul's — ^which,  as  well  as 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  of  course  shown  out  of  the  hours  of  serv- 
ice— ^three  sailors  presented  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  gain 
admittance,  but  were  rejected  and  turned  back,  I  was  told,  be- 
cause they  declined  paying  the  admission-money  of  twopence  a 
piece.  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  however,  as  I  hear  that 
this  scandal  has  been  abolished ;  but  I  could  not  but  wonder  how 
such  a  custom  could  ever  have  been  established. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  description  of  London, 
which  would  be  merely  to  repeat  in  a  very  feeble  and  imperfect 
manner  what  has  been  said  often,  and  better  said  before.  If  a 
stranger  wishes  to  gain  some  general  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
extent  of  the  town,  he  would  do  well  to  climb  to  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's,  the  Monument,  or  the  Duke  of  York's  column.  I  chose 
the  Monument,  and  had  certainly  no  agreeable  impression  from 
the  enormous  mass  of  houses  that  I  saw  spread  out  before  me,  in 
which  the  individual  beauties,  such  as  the  pretty  squares,  were 
quite  lost.  The  handsome  bridges  over  the  Thames  did  indeed 
attract  attention,  but  the  general  effect  was  of  a  wide  plain  cov- 
ered with  dingy  brick  buildings,  imd  the  distant  outlines  of  which 
were  vailed  in  the  fog  that  is  seldom  entirely  absent  from  it. 

The  feverish  rush  of  life  through  the  thronged  streets  of  Lon- 
don can  hardly  be  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it. 
That  in  the  streets  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Sidliaa  cities  does  in- 
deed, at  the  first  glance,  bear  some  resemblance  to  it ;  for,  in  the 
evening  at  least,  the  whole  population  of  these  places  (the  sick  ex- 
cepted) is  turned  into  the  streets.  The  difference  is  that  there  tie 
people  are  gay  and  noisy,  and  evidently  out  for  pleasure,  while  in 
London  every  one  looks  serious  and  anxious,  as  if  in  eager  pursuit 
of  business  and  money.  I  really  felt  frightened  the  first  time  I 
ventured  alone  into  this  living  torrent,  and  did  not  dare  to  ask  my 
way  of  any  one  of  the  multitude  who  were  hurrying  past  me  as  if 
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driven  hj  steam ;  but  let  me  do  them  the  justice  to  saj,  that  how- 
ever '\dolent  their  hurry  had  seemed  to  be,  they  never  failed  to  stop 
and  listen  politely  to  my  question ;  nay,  many  even  turned  back 
with  me,  and  went  considerably  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  put 
me  right. 

The  handsomest  part  of  the  town  is  that  commonly  known  as 
the  "  West  End,"  in  which  are  the  parks,  squares,  club-houses,  and 
private  palaces,  or  residences  of  the  nobility ;  but  these  are  enu- 
merated in  every  Guide  Book. 

Among  the  public  edifices,  that  which  struck  me  most  was  Bed- 
lam— ^the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  is  a  fine  building,  surround- 
ed by  gardens,  and  its  arrangements  are  very  simple  and  appropri- 
ate. The  dormitories  are  divided  along  their  whole  length  by  par- 
titions into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  centre  one  serves  for 
the  keepers  to  sit  and  the  patients  to  walk  up  and  down  in.  The 
two  sides  are  again  divided  into  small  chambers  that  will  just  con- 
tain a  bed  and  a  bench,  which  is  fastened  to  the  floor,  and  the  doors 
of  these  ceUs  have  small  openings,  through  which  the  keepers  can 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  occupants.  Each  division  possesses  its 
own  separate  washing  and  bathing  rooms,  dining  hall,  and  room 
for  receiving  visitors. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  male 
and  female  insane.  The  men  almost  without  exception  had  it 
stamped  on  their  faces  that  a  profligate  course  of  life  had  been  the 
accompaniment,  if  not  the  cause,  of  their  state  of  mind.  The  keep- 
er led  me  through  a  part  of  the  garden  in  which  a  number  of  these 
unhappy  men  were  assembled,  and  I  really  thought  myself  fortu- 
nate when  I  had  passed  through  the  midst  of  them  without  expe- 
riencing any  personal  insult.  I  do  not  think  any  thing  would  in- 
duce me  to  take  that  walk  again.  The  sight  of  the  insane  has  al- 
ways hitherto  inspired  me  with  feelings  of  sorrowful  compassion  ; 
liere  I  felt  compassion  certainly,  but  also,  I  must  own,  fear,  aver- 
sion, and  disgust.  The  impression  was  very  different  icom  the  sight 
of  the  female  patients.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures  were  sit- 
ting quietly  in  a  comer  and  weeping ;  one  was  carrying  a  great 
doll,  and  caressing  and  kissing  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  baby. 
What  may  not  these  sufferers  have  gone  through  before  they  came 
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here  ?  Tlpiat  mournful  histories,  full  of  vfdn  struggles  of  grief  and 
despair,  are  here  buried  in  oblivion ! 

The  British  Museum  is  a  magnificent  building,  and,  for  the 
treasures  with  which  its  halls  are  filled,  certainly  the  grandest  in 
the  world ;  and  it  would  have  astonished  me  even  more  than  it 
did,  had  I  not  immediately  before  had  an  opportunity  of  devoting 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  examination  of  that  of  Berlin. 
The  collection  of  antiquities  irom  Nineveh,  however,  is  absolutely 
unrivaled,  and  the  excavations  by  which  they  have  been  obtained 
have  been  made  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Museum  itself.  Many 
of  these  treasures  have  already  been  set  up  in  suitable  places,  but 
almost  as  many  are  still  lying  buried  in  the  cellars  for  want  of 
room  to  display  them. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  contains  rare  skeletons  of  men  and 
animals,  and  skulls  fi*om  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  monstrous  births  and  other  equally  remarkable  objects. 
Professor  Owen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  England  in 
the  department  of  anatomy,  is  the  Director  of  this  college,  and  it 
is  under  his  superintendence  that  it  has  reached  its  present  point 
of  perfection.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
and  he  gave  me  permission  to  visit  the  place  at  any  time,  and 
pointed  out  many  things  to  my  attention.  Not  less  obligation  am  I 
under  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  of  the  British  Museum,  who  also  devoted 
many  hours  to  me,  and  instructed  me  in  the  mode  of  making  collec- 
tions. And  I  wiU  take  this  opportunity  of  making  my  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  Privy-counselor  Lichtenstein,  the  Director  of  the 
Berlin  Museum,  who  allowed  me  to  come  there  whenever  I  pleased, 
and  frequently  conducted  me  himself  through  the  apartments.  To 
him  and  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  I  return  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  the  complaisance  and  kindness  they  have  shown  me. 

Besides  the  British  Museum  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  there 
are  other  museums,  among  which  the  India  House,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  articles  firom  India,  is  the  most  important. 

The  National  Gallery  of  pictures  is  not  very  rich  in  chef-dceuvres. 
Three  pictures  by  Murillo  pleased  me  best ;  but  the  galleries  of 
many  private  persons  contain,  I  understand,  some  splendid  pro- 
ductions of  art. 
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To  see  the  el^ant  world  of  London  you  must  visit  the  parks^ 
Hyde  Park  and  the  Begent's,  lying  in  the  west  and  northwest 
of  the  town.  There  you  will  find  throngs  of  superb  carriages,  and 
of  equestrians  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  mounted  on  fine  horses 
of  every  variety,  and  ladies  even  driving  their  own  carriages  with- 
out attracting  any  particular  attention.  It  is  also  not  considered 
at  all  improper  for  a  lady,  or  even  a  young  girl,  to  ride  in  com- 
pany with  gentlemen  in  no  way  related  to  her.  In  the  Begent's 
Park  is  the  Zoological  Garden,  a  most  remarkably  fine  collection 
of  exotic  animals — lions,  tigers,  leopards,  giraffes,  and  others,  of 
astonishing  size  and  beauty,  and  also  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  hippopotamus.  The  department  devoted  to  reptiles  and  large 
serpents  is  also  very  rich.  Close  to  Hyde  Park  lie  three  other 
parks— St.  James's,  the  Green  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens — 
the  latter  much  visited,  and  abounding  in  trees  of  venerable  age 
and  fine  growth. 

These  parks  are  all  laid  out  much  in  the  same  style,  with  spa- 
cious grassy  lawns  and  avenues,  and  groups  of  fine  large  trees  and 
shrubs.     Flowers  are  mostly  in  conservatories  and  green-houses. 

Oovent  Garden  is  a  market,  and  no  garden  at  all,  but  well  wor- 
thy of  a  visit,  especially  on  a  Saturday,  for  the  enormous  mass  of 
v^etables,  fruits,  and  fiowers,  provided  for  the  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments of  this  vast  city. 

In  the  City  of  London,  properly  so  called,  there  are  fewer 
sights  than  in  the  more  aristocratic  West  End,  but  many  extreme- 
ly interesting  objects,  nevertheless;  among  which  is  the  Tower, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  of  London ;  the  Bank ;  the  Ex- 
change ;  Guildhall — the  latter  boasting  a  splendid  saloon  for  fes- 
tive occasions;  the  Mansion  House,  the  residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor;  and  the  Docks,  a  little  world  in  themselves,  with  deep, 
broad  basins  and  canals  lined  entirely  with  massive  freestone,  in 
which  t}ie  largest  East  Indiamen  can  come  qijite  dose  up  to  the 
warehouses  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  »  These  warehouses  are 
&VG  or  six  stories  high,  and  their  vaults  contain  the  most  enormous 
wine-cellars  in  the  world.  The  Docks  are  gurrounded  by  strong 
high  walls,  and  gates,  which  are  locked  in  the  evening. 

In  the  city  lies  the  much-talked-of  Thames  Tunnel,  certainly 
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a  most  astonishing  work,  bat  which  made  mnch  less  impression 
on  me  than  I  had  expected ;  partlj,  perhaps,  from  its  insignificant 
entrance.  A  small,  almost  mean-looking  house,  is  built  over  a 
wide,  round  op^ng ;  and  it  is  not  till  you  have  descended  many 
steps,  to  an  almost  terrific  depth,  that  70U  reach  a  high-yaulted 
passage,  which  is  the  actual  TunneL  A  ramilar  long  fiight  leads 
up  at  the  other  end ;  and  the  passage  itself  has  two  rows  of  col- 
umns, which  support  the  roof  and  divide  the  Tunnel  into  three 
avenues.  Two  of  these  are  left  free  for  passengers,  and  the  mid- 
dle one  is  fitted  up  with  shops.  The  Tunnel  is  handsomely  illu- 
minated with  gas ;  and  when  you  conader  that  a  mighty  stream 
is  rolling  and  great  ships  sailing  over  your  head,  a  feeling  almost 
of  awe  is  awakened.  But  this  wonderfrd  work,  which  <;p6t  enor^ 
mous  sums  of  money,  and  many  human  lives,  is  really  of  no  use. 
The  shareholders  have  suffered  greatly ;  for  the  receipts  from  the 
toll,  and  the  rents  of  the  shops,  of  which  very  few  are  let,  scarcely 
cover  the  current  expenses ;  and  since,  in  the  course  of  time,  ex- 
tensive and  costly  repairs  must  be  imdertaken  if  the  Tunnel  is  to 
be  maintained,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  before  long,  it  wiU  have 
gone  entirely  to  ruin.  The  chief  causes  of  this  failure  are  said  to 
be  the  remote  position  of  the  Tunnel  and  the  inconvenience  of 
the  entrance.  By  way  of  conclusion  to  my  visit  to  the  city,  I 
went  to  see  Barclay  and  Perkins's*  brewery,  and  the  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  for  the  poorer  classes;  and  I  also  took  a  walk 
through  the  Post-office. 

In  the  brewery,  I  was  told,  from  1000  to  1500  sacks  of  malt  are 
used  every  day.     Among  the  vats  are  many  that  contain  6000  I 

gallons  of  beer:  400  workmen  are  employed,  and  160  horses.  i 

And,  by-the-by,  I  have  never  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  seen 
such  magnificent  cart  horses  as  in  London ;  they  are  of  most  un- 
usual size  and  strength,  and  extremely  well  fed  and  cared  for. 

In  the  public  lodging-houses,  baths,  and  wash-houses,  I  found 

*  It  was  here  that  in  1850  the  Anstrian  General  Yon  Hajnan — renown- 
ed for  the  length  of  his  mnstachios,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  pro-  | 
nounced  sentences  of  death  after  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  insur- 
rection— met  with  a  md^t  unexpected  and  summary  punishment.     He  es- 
caped, as  is  well  known,  harely  with  his  life.                                                                               I 
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an  institatiQn  that  ought  to  be  imitated  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
Europe.  The  lodging-houses  for  unmarried  men  consist  of  large 
halls,  like  those  of  Bedlam,  divided  by  wooden  partitions  into 
small  chambers,  each  of  which  receives  abundance  of  light — ^inthe 
day  from  without,  and  in  the  night  from  great  gas  lamps  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling  of  the  halL  The  gas  is  kept  burning  till  mid- 
night, and  each  lodging-house  contains  a  dining  and  lecture  haU, 
and  a  spacious  kitchen,  in  which  fire  and  hot  water  are  always 
ready  for  the  men  to  cook  their  meals.  The  price  for  each  per- 
son is  only  three  shillings  a  week.  Similar  houses  are  about  to 
be  erected  for  single  women,  and  some  for  £Eimilies  are  already  in 
exist^ce,  which  consist  of  sets  of  three  small  rooms,  and  a  kitchen 
and  coaljcellar.  Water  is  laid  on  to  each  kitchen ;  and  the  rent 
for  the  whole  is  only  five  or  six  shillings  a  week.  In  the  wash- 
houses  every  woman  has  a  separate  place,  where  she  can  wash 
her  little  stock  of  linen  unseen  by  her  neighbors.  There  are  two 
taps,  one  for  cold  and  the  other  for  hot  water,  over  each  tub ;  and 
the  drying  is  carried  on  very  expeditiously  in  small  closets,  heated 
by  pipes,  and  supplied  with  poles ;  and  there  is  also  a  machine  to 
wring  the  water  from  large  things,  such  as  counterpanes,  sheets, 
etc.  The  price  paid  for  all  this  accommodation  is  only  a  penny 
an  hour.  Associated  with  the  wash-houses  are  baths,  where  there 
are  little  chambers  furnished  with  large  bathing-tubs  of  metal,  or 
white  glazed  ware,  and  kept  extremely  clean.  The  charge  for  a 
warm  bath  of  the  first  class  is  only  sixpence,  and  for  a  cold  one 
threepence.  Those  rather  inferior  in  their  accommodations  cost 
but  twopence  and  a  penny. 

The  Post-office  should  be  visited  by  a  stranger  on  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon from  five  to  six  o'clock,  at  which  hour,  to  a  moment,  it 
closes.  To  have  a  good  view  of  the  crowd  which  until  that  hour 
increases  every  moment,  he  should  take  his  place  in  the  great  hall ; 
but  let  him  see  that  he  gets  a  safe  one,  for  people  often  get  hurt  in 
the  tremendous  crowding  occasioned  by  the  eagerness  of  every  one 
to  post  his  letters  before  the  clock  strikes.  They  are,  indeed,  re- 
ceived up  to  nine  o'clock,  but  the. postage  increases  with  eveiy 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  environs  of  London,  partly  in  e«ur- 
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sions  that  I  made  to  Woolwich,  Kew^  Windsor^  Chiswick,  and 
Greenwich,  etc.,  and  partly  in  yiats  that  carried  me  often  ten  or 
twelve  miles  into  the  country.  In  the  lovely  green  of  the  meadows, 
and  the  rich  and  early  vegetation,  I  found  every  thing  that  I  had 
read  or  heard  of  it  amply  confirmed*  It  was  only  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  AjMril,  and>ah!'eady  the  shrubs  and  hedges  were  out 
in  leai^  and  the  prettiest  little  flowers  were  springing  from  the  rich 
emerald  carpet  of  the  meadows.  The  hoUy,  the  Portuguese  laurel, 
and  u&any  other  shrubs,  retain  their  leaves  through  the  winter,  and 
rejoice  the  eye  with  the  beauty  of  their  dark  shining  leaves.  This 
perpetual  freshness  of  vegetable  life  in  England  is  ascribed  to  the 
moderate  dimate,  the  constant  damp,  and  the  saline  particles  with 
which  the  atmosphere  is  impregnated.  In  spite  of  its  high  north- 
em  latitude,  and  the  severe  and  long  winter,  which  often  sets  in 
at  the  end  of  September  and  lasts  till  March,  Engkmd  seldom  suf- 
fers ftt)m  that  piercing  dry  cold,  which  in  much  more  southerly 
countries  in  central  Europe  benumbs  both  vegetal^e  and  animal 
life.  The  snow  seldom  lies  on  the  ground  above  five  or  six  days 
together,  and  the  cold  is  not  so  great  but  that  the  sheep  can  be  left 
in  the  open  air,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Thl^finest  gardens  in  the  immediate  environs  of  London  are  those 
at  Chiswick  and  Kew,  in  the  first  of  which  take  place  the  exhibi- 
tions of  flowerSj  in  the  month*  of  May,  June,  and  July.  The  ex- 
hibition only  lasts  one  day ;  and  I  should  certainly  never  have  im- 
agined that  for  a  display  of  this  kind  rainy  weather  would  be  de- 
sirable ;  and  yet  it  was  so.  In  fine  weather  all  the  gay  world  of 
London  resorts  to  these  flower-shows ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing is  rather  to  display  their  own  finery  than  to  see  the  flowers. 
Bands  *of  music  play  in  various  parts  of  the  gardens ;  and  the 
throning  of  the  perpetually  moving  multitude  makes  a  real  ex- 
amination of  the  supposed  objects  of  the  exhibition  almost  impos- 
sible. 

I  had,  however,  on  my  visit  the  advanti^e  of  very  favorable 
weather — ^that  is  to  say,  it  rained  incessantly,  and  scarcely  any 
one  came  to  disturb  me  in  my  admiration  of  the  glorious  speci- 
mens exhibited  in  green-houses  and  under  tents. 

llie  splendor  of  the  collection,  especially  of  the  exotics,  is  al- 
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most  indescribable.  I  reallj  saw  many  spedmens  of  these  beanti- 
ful  strangers  that  were  finer  and  fuller  of  blossom  than  I  ever 
saw  in  their  native  countiy.  The  display  of  fruit  was  less  remark^ 
able,  with  the  exception  of  the  pine-apples,  which  w^^  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  often  weighed  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 
•  At  Kew  is  partly  a  gai'den  and  partly  a  park  ;  there  are  stately 
trees,  extensive  lawns,  clear  mirror-like  ponds,  artificial  hills,  sum- 
mer-houses, and  beds  of  fiowers ;  but  the  great  ^tme  of  the  garden 
is'  for  its  exotic  flowers  and  trees,  among  which  axe  pahns  eighty 
feet  high,  kept  in  immense  glass-houses.  One  of  these  might  well 
deserve  the  name  of  Glass,  or,  as  it  is  the  &shion  to  say.  Crystal 
Palace.  It  consists  of  two  wings,  and  a  central  part,  or  transept, 
.  that  rises  like  a  cupola  to  the  height  of  above  a  hitndred  feet ;  and 
on  looking  at  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  a  similar  edifice 
for  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  London  many  have  arisen. 
A  gallery  runs  round  the  top,  whence  you  obtain  a  general  view 
of  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  palms;  and  it  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  obtain  from  it  some  imperfect  conception  of  the 
primeval  forests  of  Brazil. . 

In  the  arsenal  of  Woolwich  I  did  not  see  much  that  was  new, 
or  that  I  had  not  seen  before  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Venice.*  Orie 
of  the  things  that  interested  me  most  was  the  carriage  in  which 
Napoleon  was  taken  to  his  grave  in  St.  Helena.  It  was  the  liame . 
in  which  he  used  to  drive  out,  with  an  iron  frame,  covered  with 
black  cloth,  substituted  for  the  seats. 

The  drive  to  Woolwich  by  the  rail  is  not  very  agreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  a  tunnel  two  miles  long ;  and  as  neither  tunnel  nor  car- 
riage is  lit,  you  sit  for  several  minutes  plunged  in  the  most  pro- 
found darkness.  Here,  again,  I  was  struck  by  the  capricious  na- 
ture of  the  notions  of  propriety  and  impropriety  in  this  country. 
On  many  of  the  railroads  men  are  most  strictly  forbidden  to  en- 
ter the  waiting-rooms  assigned  to  ladies,  yet  they  are  open,  and 
in  broad  daylight.  But  no  one  finds  any  objection  to  their  sitting 
with  ladies  in  the  impenetrable  night  of  the  tunnel,  though  the  » 
newspapers  have  often  borne  witness  to  the  facility  thus  afibrded 
for  theft  and  other  incidents  not  strictly  cotisistent  with  morality. 

Windsor  Castle,  which  lies  about  twenty  miles  from  LoiMon, 
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is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  Gothic  sfyle,  not  only  in  En- 
^and,  but  in  all  Europe.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eleyatkni,  and  is 
built  of  massiye  stone.  Fart  of  the  building  dates  from  William 
the  Conquc^ror,  but  the  actual  founder  of  the  Castle  as  it  now 
stands,  and  of  the  very  pretty  chapel,  was  Edward  the  Third, 
though  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  it  by  subsequent 
sovereigns.  The  Castle  consists  t>f  two  courts — ^the  castle  itself, 
and  the  round  tow^,  the  architecture  of  which  is  greatly  admired. 
The  apartments  are  lofty,  spacious,  and  really  royal  in  appear- 
ance, their  arrangement  extremely  simple,  and  every  one  has  a 
separate  name  as  well  as  its  peculiar  historical  recollections.  The 
gsdlery  contains  portraits  of  the  most  renowned  sovereigns  of  an- 
cient and  modem  time&<-^the  lij^enesses  not  very  remailLable,  if  I 
may  judge  by  those  I  happen  to  have  seen — ^the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bussia,  the  Que^i  of  Prussia,  etc,  whom  I  could  scarce- 
ly recognize.  The  cliapel  has  some  very  fine  painting?  on  glass ; 
and  here  a  fee  of  sixpence  a  head  was  demanded  by  the  attendants, 
though  it  is  expressly  stated  on  the  admission-card  that  nothing  is 
to  be  given  to  any  one.  The  prospect  from  the  tower  is  beauti- 
ful. You  can  look  into  twelve  counties,  and  follow  the  course  of 
the  Thames  for  an  immense  distance. 

On  the  hill  on  which  the  Castle  stands  lies  also  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Windsor ;  and  southward  of  it  extends  a  magnificent  park, 
four  miles  long  and  ^teen  in  circuit,  containing  majestic  ancient 
trees,  forming  stately  avenues  overshadowing  lovely  paths  both  for 
walking  and  riding,  and  some  spots,  as  Virginia  Water,  specially 
renowned  for  their  beauty. 

Greenwich  Hospital  was  formerly  a  summer  palace  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  now  serves,  as  is  well  known,  for  an  asylum  to  in- 
valids ioi  the  royal  navy.  There  are  2500  men  there,  and  every 
one  has  his  own  little  sleeping-room,  with  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a 
Clipboard.  The  dining-rooms  are  lofly  handsome- rooms  with 
vaulted  ceilings,  and  the  people  sit  at  long  tables,  in  parties  of  four 
men  each.  To  every  one  of  these  parties  is  given  soup,  three 
pounds  of  meat  (alternately  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  occasionally 
salt),  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  a  fine  lai^  white  loaf.  Th^ 
also  get  beans  and  other  vegetables,  flour  puddings,  and  every  day 
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beer  and  tea.  I  visited  the  Hospital  intentionallj  at  dinner-timey 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  distribution  of  food,  and  I  found  here, 
as  in  eveiy  public  institution  of  England  that  I  have  seen,  that  the 
provisions  supplied  were  both  abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent 
in  their  kind,  not  as  in  some  other  countries  I  could  name,  where 
the  poor  only  have  wholesome  food  on  the  days  when  a  great  man 
or  an  inspector  pays  them  a  visit.  Strange  to  say,  too,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institutions  I  allude  to  always  happen  to  become  aware 
of  these  visits  beforehand. 

The  distribution  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  The  food 
is  prepared  in  two  caldrons ;  the  meat  is  cut  into  portions  of  three 
pounds  each  before  it  is  put  in,  and  the  four  pounds  of  potatoes 
are  hung  in  a  net.  When  the  meat  is  cooked  the  caldron  is  emp- 
tied into  a  large  tub,  and  the  soup  runs  off  through  an  opening  in 
the  bottom  into  another  tub.  One  man  then  takes  out  a  three- 
pound  portion  of  meat,  which  he  puts  into  a  deep  dish,  and  anoth- 
er bales  out  the  proper  quantity  of  soup  in  a  vessel  that  exactly 
holds  so  much,  and  pours  it  over  the  meat ;  a  third  then  takes  out 
the  net  of  potatoes  from  the  caldron,  in  which  it  has  been  boiled 
by  steam ;  and  the  distribution  goes  on  with  incredible  rapidity, 
yet  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 

There  is  a  small  building  by  the  side  of  the  principal  one  that 
serves  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  who  are  entirely  separated  from 
the  healthy,  and  have  even  their  own  garden  to  walk  in.  A  large 
shady  park  is  also  at  the  service,  not  only  of  the  sailors,  but  of 
the  whole  public ;  and  in  this  park  lies  the  Observatory,  through 
which  the  English  draw  their  first  meridian.  The  Hospital  like- 
wise possesses  a  small  but  pretty  picture-gallery,  with  represent- 
ations of  renowned  naval  battles,  and  portraits  of  distinguished 
naval  heroes.  Some  old  garments  of  Nelson  are  preserved  under 
glass-cases,  and  among  them  are  the  coat  and  waistcoat  through 
which,  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  fatal  bullet  entered  his 
breast. 

One  very  remarkable  sight  that  I  witnessed  in  London,  though 
only  of  a  temporary  nature,  must  not  be  omitted,  namely,  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  I  must  express 
my  great  obligation  to  the  President  of  the  Austrian  Department, 
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Mr.  Bnseheky  who  fumiBhed  me  with  a  ticket  for  the  opening  and 
for  five  subsequent  vifiits. 

The  opening  took  place,  as  is  well  known,  with  great  solem- 
nity. The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  appeared  with  their  eldest 
children,  the  ministers,  and  principal  nobility  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  embassadors  from  all  the  countries  that  took  any  part  in  the 
exhibition.  After  a  short  speech  by  Prince  Albert  to  the  Queen, 
a  prayer,  and  a  hymn,  the  whole  procession  moved  on  slowly 
through  the  building,  stopping  here  and  there  at  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects,  while  to  the  anxiously  watching  people  with- 
out the  most  important  movements  were  announced  by  the  firing 
of  guns. 

The  ceremony  began  at  ten  in  the  morning ;  at  twelve  o'clock 
it  was  over ;  and  only  then  were  the  holders  of  what  were  called 
season  tickets  admitted. 

I  went  out  of  the  Crystal  Palace  a  short  time  before  the  royal 
family  left  it,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  de- 
portment of  the  people.  There  was  an  immense  throng  of  oar- 
riages,  all  very  splendid,  but  the  coachmen  and  other  servants 
wore  a  most  absurd  masquerade  costume.  The  former  had  curled 
and  powdered  periwigs,  on  the  tops  of  which  were  stuck  little 
three-cornered  hats,  and  many  had  also  huge  bunches  of  flowers 
on  the  breasts  of  their  coats ;  and  the  other  servants,  of  whom 
two  stood  behind  almost  every  carriage,  held  great  sticks  in  their 
hands.  The  royal  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  few  soldiers  of 
the  guards,  some  of  the  most  magnificent-looking  men  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  world.  Their  uniforms  also  are  particularly  rich,  and 
they  ride  very  fine  horses  all  of  the  same  color. 

The  behavior  of  the  people  was  exemplary  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion. Great  as  the  crowd  was,  there  was  no  violent  pushing,  far 
less  quarreling  or  fighting,  and  never  w%i  there  less  stolen  than  on 
this  day.  Only  two  cases  were  mentioned  at  the  police;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  certain  people  in  certain  countrieSy  there 
was  not  a  single  soldier  to  be  seen  among  the  crowd.,  Simple  po- 
licemen, with  truncheons  a  foot  long  in  their  hands,  were  found 
.  sufficient  to  keep  the  people  in  the  most  perfect  order;  even  they 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  politely  to  request  those  who  got 
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into  wrong  places  to  move  out  of  them.  A  gentle  tap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  ^^  Move  on,  if  you  please,"  was  quite  enough,  and 
every  one  "  moved  on"  accordingly. 

My  readers,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  very  willingly  excuse  my  giv- 
ing any  further  account  of  the  "  Great  Exhibition."  Countless 
books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  have  trumpeted  its  fame  to 
every  comer  of  the  world ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  found  any  one 
who  has  not  read  much  concerning  it,  and  seen  representations  of 
the  faiiy-like  "  Crystal  Palace"  and  the  master-pieces  exhibited  in 
it  from  every  industrial  region  in  every  land  ^^  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole."  I  can  only  say  that  the  sight  was  a  memorable,  never-to- 
be-forgotten  one,  and  that  I  scarcely  believe  the  like  will  ever  be 
seen  again.  .... .   * 
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It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  24tli  of  May,  1851,  that  I  betook 
myself  on  board  the  good  ship  AUandaley  burden  300  tons,  bound 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  my  great  astonishment  I  found 
no  one  there  but  the  master,  Captain  Brodie,  who  informed  me 
that  he  had  given  the  entire  crew,  down  to  the  cabin  boys,  per- 
mission to  pass  the  night  on  shore,  and  that  he  himself  was  just 
about  leaving  the  ship  with  a  similar  intention. 

I  was  of  course  at  libertv  to  do  the  same  if  I  pleased ;  but  as  I 
had  been  living  some  miles  away  in  the  country,  I  thought  it 
probable  that  if  I  did  I  might  not  be  back  in  time  in  the  morning, 
so  I  resolved  to  stay  quietly  where  I  was,  and,  locking  myself  into 
my  cabin,  remained  for  that  night  "  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed," 
and  constituted  in  my  own  person  the  whole  ship's  company. 

On  the  following  morning  a  steamer  took  us  in  tow  as  far  as 
Grravesend,  lying  twenty  miles  from  London,  at  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  though  the  current  is  felt  for 
fifty-eight  miles  farther,  as  far»as  the  North  Foreland.  This  night 
and  the  following  day  found  us  still  lying  opposite  Grravesend,  wait- 
ing for  two  sailors  whom  the  captain  had  engaged,  but  who  had 
failed  to  make  their  Appearance ;  and  they  never  came  at  all,  so 
that  he  had  to  go  back  to  London  fof  others,  and  we  did  not  finally 
saH  tiU  the  27th. 

The  voyage  through  the  Channel  was  unfavorable ;  we  had 
little  wind,  and  durii^  the  first  three  days  had  to  be  continually 
coming  to  anchor.  On  the  dOth  so  heavy  a  fog  sunk  down  on 
the  sea,  that  we  could  only  see  to  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
feet ;  and  through  the  dense  mist  came  the  sounds  of  ships'  bells 
and  calling  voices,  giving  notice  of  the  precise  position  of  other 
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vessels,  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  collision.  These  sounds  had 
a  somewhat  mournful  effect,  and  were  not  adapted  to  inspire  any 
very  cheerful  anticipations  concerning  the  long  and  dangerous  voy- 
age that  lay  before  ns.  For  sailing  ships  this  is  not  less  than  8000 
miles,  as  they  have,  on  account  of  the  wind,  to  make  a  considerable 
run  to  the  westward,  almost  to  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  bat  steamers 
have  not  above  5000  miles  to  go  to  reach  the  Cape.  It  was  not 
till  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  April  that  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  these  few  days  I  had  had  time  enough  to  <£scoyer  that  our 
captain  was  inclined  to  cany  his  ffrugality  in  the  entertainment  of 
his  passengers  rather  to  excess,  for  in  no  other  vessel  in  any  part 
of  the  world  have  I  ever  been  so  badly  fed.  The  mate,  who,  as 
is  customary  in  vessels  of  this  class,  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
kitchen,  and  who  certainly  did  not  appear  at  all  profuse  in  his  ar- 
rangements, was  nevertheless  very  soon  dismissed  from  his  office 
for  extravagance,  and  the  worthy  captain  undertook  it  in  person. 
His  bill  of  fare  was  soon  made.  For  breakfast,  weak  cofiee  with- 
out milk,  and  salt  meat ;  dinner,  peas-soup  and  salt  meat ;  for  the 
evening  meal,  tea  and  salt  meat.  Occasionally  we  had  a  fowl,  or 
a  hard  lump  of  dough  with  a  few  raisins  in  it ;  and  this,  with  com- 
mon sea-biscuit,  completed  the  list.  As  for  ham,  e^s,  or  even 
cheese,  all  such  things  were  regarded  hj  our  eomomical  captain  as 
superfluous  luxuries.  He  was,  he  informed  me,  about  to  take  the 
command  of  an  East  Indiaman,  and  Heaven  help  the  passengers 
who  may  dine  at  his  table !  He  was,  however,  a  carefiil  master, 
and  in  other  respects  not  to  be  complained  of. 

Wtat  troubled  me  much  more  than  the  bad  fare,  was  the  bad 
company ;  for  the  only  passenger  besides  myself  was  an  apparent- 
ly quite  uneducated  young  man,  who  passed  his  time  in  smoking, 
whistling,  and  bawling  among  the  sailors,  and  found  his  chief  rec- 
reation in  going  to  see  the  poultry  killed.  However,  I  could  at 
all  events  congratulate  myself  on  the  strength  of  body  and  mind 
that  nature  had  bestowed  on  me;  for  the  bad  food  did  not  injure 
my  health,  nor  the  bad  company  my  spirits.  I  tried  to  think  only 
of  the  jojrftil  moment  of  landing,  and  to  console  myself  for  the  an- 
noyances of  the  present  by  hopes  for  the  future. 
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Nothing  lemarkable  to6k  place  on  the  voyage  to  the  Cape. 
The  beautiful  mollusk  Physalis,  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  first 
Voyage  round  the  World,  I  now  saw  in  the  35  th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  flying  fish  at  22°.  On  the  13th  of  June  we  sail- 
ed quite  dose  to  the  island  of  Ferro,  in  the  southern  Canary  group, 
passing  it  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  west- 
em  shore,  which  consists,  however,  of  nothing  but  barren  rocks, 
only  here  and  there  scantily  covered  with  vegetation.  It  was  land, 
nevertheless,  and  I  gazed  fondly  at  the  pleasant  and  long-desired 
sight. 

JwM  23d.  Many  and  long  as  have  been  my  wanderings  over 
the  surface  of  the  vast  watery  waste  of  ocean,  I  have  never  beheld 
it  in  such  perfect  tranquillity  as  to-day.  Not  the  smallest  ripple 
disturbed  its  boundless  glassy  sur^e.  There  was  something  sub- 
lime in  its  profound  repose.  The  next  morning  we  saw  two  small 
water-spouts,  at  about  twenty  miles  off;  but  as  they  were  to  lee- 
ward of  us  we  had  nothing  to  fear  fix>m  them,  and  were  able  to 
observe  their  movements  at  our  leisure  as  they  danced  along  the 
si^ace  of  the  sea,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fell  down 
again  into  it.  llie  same  evening  we  saw  a  St.  Elmo's  fire  at  the 
top  of  our  main-mast. 

We  crossed  the  equator  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July ;  but  no  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
occasion,  nor  did  the  sailors  receive  so  much  as  an  additional  glass 
of  grog.  On  the  11th  of  August,  after  a  voyage  of  seventy-five 
days,  we  at  last  came  to  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Cape  Town. 

Although  we  had  seen  no  land  since  the  island  of  Ferro,  no  very 
striking  impression  was  made  on  me  by  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
perhaps  because  that  of  London  was  too  fresh  in  my  memory,  so 
that  Cape  Town  looked  ahnost  like  a  village*  Its  situation  re- 
minded me  of  that  of  Valparaiso,  as  it  is  surrounded  like  that  town 
by  a  range  of  treeless  and  rather  barren-looking  mountains,  of 
which  the  Table,  Lion,  and  Devil's  Mountains  form  the  principal 
points.  From  the  deck  of  the  AUandale  I  could  discover  only  one 
small  tree,  although  it  was  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
when  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  hill  and  valley  commonly  wear 
a  robe  of  lovely  green.     How*  must  it  look  in  summer,  when  the 
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glowing,  almost  perpendicular  rays  of  the  son  strike  it,  and  scibrch 
up  every  kind  of  vegetation  I 

Captain  Brodie  left  the  ship  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
had  not  the  civility  to  take  me  on  shore — ^a  piece  of  courtesy  that 
was  never  refused  me  before  by  any  captain  I  ever  sailed  with. 
Even  the  rough  Chinese  boatman,  who  took  me  from  Hong-Kong 
to  Canton,  went  three  miles  out  of  his  way  to  take  me  to  the  En- 
glish fiictoiy,  and  did  not  leave  me  till  be  had  foimd  for  -me  the 
house  I  was  in  search  of,  to  which  I  had  introductions.  Here  I 
had  to  land  by  myself,  and  make  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  by 
inquiry.  I  had  introductions  to  the  Hamburg  consul,  Mr.  Thal- 
witzer,  whom,  as  well  as  his  wife,  I  fortunately  found  at  home ; 
and  I  received  from  them  so  very  kind  and  cordial  a  reception 
that  I  soon  foi^ot  the  trouble  I  had  had  in  finding  them,  and  felt 
myself  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  in  my  dear  native  coun- 
try. 

Of  Cape  Town  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  airy,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  almost  every  street 
had  its  beautiful  avenue  of  trees :  but  few  of  these  are  now  to  be 
seen.  The  houses  are  built  quite  in  the  European  style,  except 
that  they  have  terraced  roo&.  The  fort  is  provided  with  a  great 
store  of  cannon,  and  the  barracks  sCre  extensive.  The  Exchange, 
on  the  Parade,  is  a  long,  low,  insignificant-looking  building ;  the 
private  houses  all  one  story  high,  with  from  four  to  six  windows 
in  front,  and  containing  lofty,  handsome  rooms.  The  Botanic 
Garden  is  not  so  rich  in  flowers,  trees,  and  plants,  as  might,  in 
such  a  climate,  have  been  expected.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Cape  Town  is  estimated  at  32,000 ;  of  which  one  third  are 
whites,  one  third  mulatto,  and  the  remainder  negro ;  but  the  nu- 
merous ramifications  and  crossings  of  the  European  with  the  na- 
tive population  have  produced,  one  may  say,  all  kinds  of  colors. 
Real  unmixed  Hottentots  or  Caffi^s  are  rare  at  Cape  Town ;  but 
blacks  from  Mozambique,  whom  we  call  negroes,  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  of  pure  descent.  Among  the  mixed  races  you  often  meet 
with  very  handsome  people,  with  fine  eyes  and  expressive  features ; 
but  they  are  mostly  in  European  dresses,  and  you  only  see  occa- 
sionally a  peaked  bamboo  hat,  or,  among  the  unbaptized  Malays, 
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a  colored  handkerchief  twisted  round  the  head,  to  remind  jou  of 
where  you  are. 

A  few  unusual  articles  of  attire  of  this  kind,  and  the  long  teams 
of  draught  animals  harnessed  to  the  wagons,  are  almost  all  you 
see  that  is  new  and  strange.  Wagons  that  with  us  would  be 
drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  here  have  ten,  or  from  ten 
to  twenty  oxen,  harnessed  two  and  two.  A  man  or  boy  walks  at 
the  head  of  a  team  of  this  kind  to  guide  it ;  and  on  the  wagon  it- 
self sits  the  driver,  armed  with  an  enormously  long  whip.  Horses 
are  driven  only  from  the  box ;  but  when  there  are  six  or  eight  to 
drive,  there  are  two  drivers  on  the  wagon — one  to  wield  the  whip, 
and  the  other  to  guide  the  cattle.  In  the  market,  which  is  held 
(every  day  but  Sunday)  at  an  early  horn*  in  the  morning  outside 
the  town,  siH  kinds  of  provisions  are  to  be  found— fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  calves,  sheep,  oxen,  dried  and  smoked 
meat,  etc.  Besides  provisions  there  are  also  hides,  sheep-skins, 
ostrich-feathers,  and  other  articles  for  sale,  which  are  disposed  of 
by  public  auction. 

Living  is  rather  dear  at  Cape  Town.  Beef,  veal,  or  mutton 
costs  fivepence  or  sixpence  a  pound,  flour  fourpence,  a  fowl  a 
shilling,  a  pound  of  butter  two  shillings,  and  so  on ;  and  a  house 
containing  six  or  eight  good  rooms  will  cost  from  eighty  to  ninety 
pounds  a  year.  The  only  cheap  article  of  food  is  fish,  and  for  the 
cheapness  of  this  the  people  have,  in  some  measure,  to  thank  their 
governor.  Lord  Somerset.  Li  the  year  1825,  the  butchers  present- 
ed a 'petition  to  him,  in  which  they  prayed  that  a  tax  might  be 
laid  upon  fish,  the  low  price  of  which,  they  said,  did  them  much 
damage  in  their  trade.  The  governor  only  answered  by  writing 
with  a  pencil  on  the  petition,  "  When  you  can  show  me  a  single 
dealer  in  fish  who,  like  many  of  you  butchers,  keeps  a  carriage 
and  livery  servants,  your  petition  shall  be  taken  into  conddera- 
tion." 

I  passed  four  weeks  in  Cape  Town,  during  which  time  I  saw  but 
little  deserving  of  remark.  I  used  at  first  to  ramble  freely  about 
the  environs,  and  aifiuse  myself  by  collecting  insects  and  objects  of 
natural  history ;  but  this  amusement  was  soon  interrupted  by  a 
very  unpleasant  incident.     One  nioming,  while  I  was  taking  one 
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of  these  strolls,  and  jost  as  I  was  rejoicmg  in  the  capture  of  a  little 
snake,  two  uegresses  suddenly  rushed  out  upon  me  from  among 
some  trees,  seized  hold  of  me,  overwhelmed  me  with  abuse;  spit  on 
the  ground  before  me,  in  token  of  their  hatred  and  contempt,  and 
called  me  a  witch  and  a  sorceress,  who  ought  to  be  put  ian  ^ad  to. 
There  is  no  saying  how  this  scene  might  have  ended — ^probably  in 
no  very  agreeable  way  for  me — ^had  not  a  man  fortunately  at  that 
moment  nmde  his  appearance  at  a  distance.  I  cried  to  him  for 
help,  and  thereupon  the  two  women  took  to  flight. 

On  my  return  I  mentioned  this  incident  to  Mr.  Thalwitzer^ 
who  instantly  sent  off  notice  to  a  magistrate,  and  the  women  were 
pmrsued  and  taken.  In  the  inquiry  that  took  place  it  appeared  to 
have  been  their  intention  to  get  me  by  some  means  into  a  neigh* 
boring  thicket,  and  there,  at  all  events^  to  rob  me  of  my  clothings 
or  whatever  else  they  could  get. 

A  child  of  about  ten  years  old,  who  had  seen  the  women,  and^ 
being  frightened  at  their  looks,  had  hid  itself  under  the  boughs  of 
some  trees,  noticed  that  one  of  them  was  armed  with  a  long  knife. 
On  their  flight,  she  had  let  this  knife  fall,  and  the  child  had  after- 
ward picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to  his  parents,  who  carried  it  to 
the  magistrate.  At  the  examination,  the  production  of  this  knife, 
of  course,  did  not  tell  in  their  favor,  and  they  were  condemned  to 
four  weeks  imprisonment  "  upon  rice-water."  This,  it  seems,  is 
an  ordinary  punishment,  and  consists  in  no  other  nourishment 
whatever  being  allowed. 

In  the  present  instance  this  punishment  appeared  to  me  rather 
severe,  and  I  begged  for  some  alleviation  of  it,  but  in  vain.  I 
was  told  that  these  women  were  notorious  c^enders,  and  passed 
more  time  in  prison  than  out  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  occuirence  1  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine my  walks  within  rather  narrower  limits  than  heretofore ;  but 
I  made  one  beautiful  excursion  (for  which  I  have  to  thank  the 
botanist,  Mr.  Zeeker),  to  Green  Point,  Combs  Bay,  and  round  the 
Lion  Mountain,  whence  we  had  fine  views  of  the  sea,  the  hills, 
and  a  very  pleasant  district.  In  general,  hcMtrever,  the  environs 
of  Cape  Town  are  not  beautiful;  the  mountains  are  for  the  most 
part  .barren,  or  covered  with  scanty  brushwood,  and  the  plains  are 
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wanting  in  rich  grass  and  cornfields,  tiieir  only  deooration  being 
an  abundance  of  the  most  voriouslj  colored  wild  flowers.  These 
lovely,  tender  children  of  nature  spring  up  amidst  the  bushes,  in 
the  thin  grass,  and  even  force  themselves  out  from  beneath  the 
stones.  I  have  lingered  for  hours  among  them,  and  was  always 
discovering  new  beauties  in  them,  and  fliniing  specimens  of  kinds 
I  had  never  sden  before. 

One  favorite  walk  of  the  Cape  Town  people  is  a  small  wood 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  lion  Mountain,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
pr^lj  footpath.  The  Governor's  garden  and  the  Botanical  one 
are  also  open  to  th^  public.  BeaUy  beautiful  and  fertile  as  a 
blooming  garden  are  the  districts  of  Bondesbosch,  Weinbeig,  and 
Constantia — ^the  first  lying  at  four,  the  two  latter  at  nine  and  thir- 
teen miles  from  Gape  Town.  Many  merchants  and  oflidal  per- 
sons liye  at  Bondesbosch,  and  drive  to  town  every  morning  in  om- 
nibuses. Constantia  is  renowned  all  the  world  over  for  its  fine 
gri^s,  and  I  regretted  nmch  not  being  able  to  see  the  vines  in  the 
season  of  tileir  glorious  adornment.  The  vdne  made  from  these 
grapes  is  dark,  red,  rich,  and  sweet,  and  even  on  the  spot  very 
dear. 

The  Table  Mountain,  which  is  dOOO  feet  high,  I  ascended  one 
morning  quite  easily  in  three  hours,  and  a  most  magnificent  pros- 
pect over  land  and  sea  rewarded  me  for  the  exertion.  The  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain  forms  an  extensive  plateau,  which  has  gained 
for  it  the  name  of  Table.  It  has  a  munerous  and  lively  popula- 
tion of  apes,  which  I  heard  chattering  and  screaming,  though  I 
could  not  see  them,  nor  indeed  any  four-footed  animal 

On  Friday,  the  Malay  Sunday,  I  paid  a  visit  to  their  mosque, 
a  fine  lofty  hall  in  the  house  of  the  chief  priest.  The  Malays  here, 
though  Mohammedans,  are  not  so  strict  as  some  of  their  brethren 
in  the  East,  and  allow  strangers  to  witness  their  religious  service. 
I  found  the  women,  who  had  put  off  their  upper  garments  in  the 
apartments  of  the  priest's  wife,  wrapped  in  great  white  shawls  and 
with  vails  on  their  heads,  which,  nevertheless,  left  their  &uce8  un- 
covered, sitting  on  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  hall. ,  The  men 
went  into  an  ante-chamber  and  pulled  off  their  colored  trowsers, 
beneath  which  they  had  white  ones,  wrapped  themselves  in  long 
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white  robes,  and  put  on  a  white  head-dress  over  the  colored  one 
that  they  usually  wear.  They  then  prostrated  themselves  repeat- 
edly, and  after  that  sat  down  in  rows,  in  the  front  of  which  the 
chief  priest  took  his  place  and  said  a  prayer.  After  the  first  pray- 
er the  men  kissed  the  priest's  hand,  but  after  the  second  contented 
themselves  with  pressing  it.  A  sort  of  chorister  then  b^an,  from 
somewhere  in  the  back-ground,  to  sing  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  lungs  a  song  or  hymn,  in  which  the  men  all  joined  in  chorus ; 
and  when  that  was  over,  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  to  the  foot 
of  a  little  pulpit  and  roared  a  second  hymn ;  hereupon  the  piest 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  half  read  half  sun^  a  sort  of  duet  with 
him,  consisting  of  prayers  from  the  Koran,  for  full  two  hours,  after 
which  the  ceremony  concluded. 

It  had  been  my  original  intention  to  stay  only  a  short  time  in 
Cape  Town,  and  set  off  as  soon  as  I  could  on  a  journey  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the  Great 
Inner  Sea.  I  was  assured  that,  as  a  woman,  I  should  have  little 
to  dread  from  the  natives,  and  that  even  the  Dutch  farmers  and 
vine-growers,  pcDple  who  are  not  exactly  renowned  for  the  cour- 
tesy of  their  manners,  would  allow  me,  since  I  am  a  German,  to 
go  peaceably  on  my  way.  Their  iU-will  was  confined,  I  was  told, 
to  the  English,  whom  they  try  by  every  possible  method  to  pre- 
vent from  penetrating  far  into  the  country.  The  war  then  going 
on  between  the  English  and  the  Caffi^s  would  by  no  means  have 
hindered  me,  abce  I  had  no  occasion  to  go  near  the  districts 
where  it  was  raging ;  but  when  I  came  to  make  inquiries  about 
the  expenses  of  this  journey,  I  found,  alas !  that  they  far  exceeded 
my  means,  and  my  fine  plan  had  to  be  given  up.  I  believe  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  traveling  is  at  the  same  time  so 
tedious  and  so  expensive  as  here  at  the  Cape.  In  the  first  place, 
you  must  purchase  a  long  wagon,  covered  with  linen  or  matting, 
and  five  or  six  pairs  of  oxen.  This  wagon  must  be  fitted  up  like 
a  house,  for  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  dwelling  and  of  secure 
nightly  quarters ;  you  must  engage  a  driver,  an  ox-boy,  and  a  serv- 
ant, and  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  very  often  of  water  also, 
for  the  journey.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  these  oxen. 
You  often  pass  through  districts  infested  by  a  little  black  fiy, 
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whose  sting  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fiital  to  them ;  in  other 
places  there  is  no  water  to  be  had,  and  the  poor  animals  perish  of 
thirst,  or,  from  drinking  bad  water,  they  fall  sick  and  become  mi- 
serviceable,  so  that  you  have  to  change  them  or  buy  new  ones ; 
and  oxen  become  more  and  more  expensive  the  further  you  go 
from  the  towns,  since  in  the  interior  they  are  very  scarce.  Some- 
times the  road  or  path  becomes  impassable  for  oxen  or  wagon,  and 
you  must  leave  both  behind  and  buy  horses.  Since  for  these  rea- 
sons I  was  compelled  to  renounce  my  project  of  a  journey  through 
the  centre  of  Africa,  I  began  to  turn  xny  thoughts  toward  Austrar 
lia ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  the  opportunity  of  reaching 
it  from  the  Cape ;  but  a  Bremen  brig,  the  Louisa  Fredericke^  was 
now  lying  in  the  harbor  bound  for  Singapore,  and  at  Singapore 
you  may  find  ships  to  all  the  r^ons  of  the  earth.  Through  the 
friendly  services  of  an  English  government  officer,  Mr.  Hoare,  I 
got  the  passage  of  tlnree  thousand  miles  almost  for  nothing,  the 
master.  Captain  Wienhaber,  charging  only  for  my  board,  and  even 
for  that  the  merest  trifle,  namely  three  pounds. 

We  sailed  on  the  25th  of  August  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  forty 
days  reached  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  a  rapidity  of  prepress  that 
made  less  irksome  the  monotony  of  the  sea,  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  very  tedious,  for  we  saw  during  that  interval  neither 
ship  nor  land.  In  the  Sunda  Strait  it  was  very  different.  Ships 
and  steamers  were  constantly  passing  us,  and  land  and  mountains 
rising  out  of  the  sea  on  all  sides.  Java  Head,  which  first  attract- 
ed our  attention,  is  a  richly-wooded  mountain  of  4000  feet  high, 
connected  with  ranges  of  lower  mountains  and  lively,  smiling  hills. 
After  this  we  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  land  again :  large  or  small 
islands  were  continually  appearing,  huge  rocky  giants  rising  from 
the  sea,  or  groups  of  trees  hanging  their  branches  so  low  down 
into  the  water  that  they  looked  as  if  they  were  growing  in  it. 
We  sailed  through  the  Sea  of  Java,  ^ong  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
and  reached  the  Banca  Strait,  which  is  so  hemmed  in  by  the  isl^ 
ands  of  Bajica  and  Sumatra  that  it  often  looks  like  a  broad  river. 
On  either  shore  appeared  plains  covered  with  high  grass  or  thick 
woods,  and  mountains  displaying  all  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation.     Tlie  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
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Simda  to  Singapore  is  not  more  than  seven  degrees,  but^  lumng  to 
contend  with  contraiy  winds  and  cahns,  we  took  fourteen  days  to 
it,  crossing  the  equator  full  half  a  dozen  times,  and  during  seyend 
nighte  coming  to  anchor.  The  heat  was  almost  intolerable.  It 
rose  in  the  shade  to  92-^o  Fahr. ;  but  the  time  nevertheless  passed 
pretty  quickly.  The  ci^tain  was  an  educated  man,  and  moreover 
could  play  the  flute.  The  jiatives  of  the  places  we  passed  occa- 
ncmally  paid  us  visits,  bringing  with  them  poultry  and  fruit,  which 
they  exchanged  for  handkerchiefs,  little  looking-glasses,  or  money, 
and  thus  kept  our  table  well  provided ;  and  the  variety  of  the  ever- 
changing  scenery  of  the  shore  amused  me  so  much,  that  I  am 
afraid  I  can  hardly  claim  any  merit  for  having  borne  this  fourteen- 
days'  passage  with  perfect  patience. 

We  had,  nevertheless,  some  disagreeable  incidents.  One  morning 
a  sailor,  while  employed  in  furling  a  sail,  fell  overboard ;  and  on 
the  very  same  day  the  same  accident  happened  to  the  chief  mate, 
while  he  was  taking  soundings.  Fortunately  there  was  little  or 
no  wind,  and  both  were  saved. 

One  night  we  were  threatened  with  a  still  more  tmpleasant  ad- 
venture. We  were  lying  at  anchor,  and,  since  these  seas  are  fre- 
quently infested  by  pirates,  the  captain  had  given  strict  orders  to 
have  a  vigilant  watch  kept.  We  went  to  bed,  but  had  scarcely 
got  to  sleep  when  we  were  startled  by  the  cry  fr^m  deck,  ^^  Two 
boats  in  sight  from  the  land  I" 

Every  body  sprang  up  in  a  moment.  Muskets,  ammunition, 
pistols,  and  sabres  were  quickly  brought  on  deck  and  distributed 
among  the  crew ;  our  two  six-pounders,  the  only  guns  we  carried, 
were  loaded ;  and  in  this  grand  attitude  we  awaited  the  foe.  But 
after  all,  the  two  boats  never  came  near  us,  and  we  were  subse- 
quently told  that  these  pirates  scarcely  ever  do  attack  European 
ships. 

We  reached  Singapore,  on  the  16  th  of  November,  after  a  flfby- 
four  days'  voyage  from  the  Cape,  and  I  was  received  by  the  Behn 
family  vrith  the  same  kindness  as  when,  four  years  previously,  I 
visited  the  place  for  the  first  time. 

In  Singapore  itself  I  found  nothing  altered ;  but  a  magnificent 
light-house  had  been  built  during  that  time,  about  twenty  miles  off 
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the  island^  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  where  there  is  so  tremendous  a 
surf  that  the  guardians  of  the  light^house  are  kept  furnished  with 
firesh  water  and  provisionB  for  six  months.  The  tower  took  eight- 
een months  to  build^  and  is  constructed  of  masses  of  granite  Ixought 
from  the  neighboiing  island  of  Urbin. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  me,  that  a  cottage — ^built  just  before 
mj  arrival  hj  some  fiunilies  in  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing from  time  to  time  a  better  air — just  then  stood  empty ;  and  as 
Mr.  Behn  knew  that  he  could  afford  me  no  greater  pleasure  than 
that  of  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  passing  a  few  days  in  the 
midst  of  the  jungle,  and  enjoying  to  my  heart's  content  the  scen- 
ery, and  the  amusement  of  searching  for  insects,  etc.,  he  placed 
this  cottage  at  my  disposal,  and  also  a  boat  with  five  rowers,  that ' 
I  might  be  able  to  visit  all  the  little  islands  around.  These  five 
men,  who  were  Malays,  used  to  come  every  morning  to  know 
whether  I  wanted  the  boat,  and  if  I  did  not,  they  used  to  attend 
me  in  my  rambles  through  the  jungle,  help  me  to  find  insects,  etc., 
and  also  serve  as  my  protectors  against  the  numerous  tigers  that 
swim  hither  from  Malacca  across  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  that 
divides  the  peninsula  from' Singapore.  These  animals  have  of  late 
increased  tremendously,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  break  into  the 
plantations  and  carry  off  the  laborers  in  broad  daylight.  In  the 
year  1851,  it  is  stated  that  no  less  than  the  almost  incredible  num- 
ber of  four  hundred  persons  were  destroyed  by  them. 

All  the  horrible  stories  I  was  told,  however,  did  not  prevent  my 
finding  the  greatest  delight  in  roaming  from  morning  till  evening 
in  these  most  beautiful  woods.  My  ^ve  brown  companions  were 
armed  with  muskets  and  long  and  short  knives,  and  from  time  to 
time  beat  the  bushes  and  trees,  and  uttered  precautionary  yells,  in 
order  to  drive  away  any  bad  company  they  might  conceal ;  but  I 
did  not  feel  at  all  afraid,  for  I  was  busy  with  the  beautiful  objects 
that  presented  themselves  to  my  observation  at  every  step.  Here 
merry  little  monkeys  were  ^ringing  from  bough  to  bough,  there 
brightly-plumed  birds  flew  suddenly  out;  plants  that  seemed  to 
have  their  roots  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  twined  their  flowers 
and  blossoms  among  the  branches,  or  peeped  out  from  the  thick 
foliage ;  and  then,  again,  the  trees  themselves  excited  my  admira- 
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tion  by  thmr  size,  their  height,  and  their  wonderfbl  ferms.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  happy  days  I  passed  in  that  Singapore  jungle, 
and  I  herewith  send  Mr.Behn  from  afar  my  acknowledgments  for 
them. 

We  saw  traces  of  tigers  every  day;  we  found  the  marks  of  their 
claws  imprinted  in  the  sand  or  soft  earth ;  and  one  day  at  noon 
one  of  these  unwelcome  guests  came  quite  near  to  our  cottage,  and 
fetched  himself  a  dog,  which  he  devoured  quite  at  his  leisure  only 
a  few  liundred  steps  off.  One  night,  too,  I  was  startled  from  my 
sleep  by  a  noise  in  the  gallery  near  my  bedroom.  I  did  not  think 
the  sound  I  heard  proceeded  from  a  four-footed  animal ;  but  as  I 
was  situated,  I  should  have  thought  biped  visitors  no  less  formi- 
dable ;  for  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  I  was,  there 
was  a  sort  of  government  station,  where  from  twenty  to  thirty 
criminals  were  kept,  and  employed  in  felling  timber.  They,  in  all 
probability,  knew  veiy  well  that  my  guards  slept  in  a  distant  hut, 
that  I  was  quite  alone  in  the  cottage,  and  that  the  doors  were  not, 
and  could  not  be,  locked.  I  took  the  precaution,  indeed,  to  have 
always  a  large  knife  near  me ;  but  that  would  most  likely  have 
availed  me  but  little,  had  I  really  tried  t6  make  use  of  it.  I  thought 
it  best,  however,  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  cried  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  "Who's  there f 

I  received  for  an  answer  that  a  tiger  had  been  seen,  and  that 
they  were  in  pursuit  of  him — ^which  was  perfectly  possible ;  but  I 
did  not  hear  a  single  shot  fired,  and  the  silence  of  the  night  was 
not  further  disturbed. 

The  following  morning,  when  a  little  ape  chanced  to  be  playing 
before  the  door,  and  one  of  my  men  fired  at  it,  his  musket  missed 
fire  two  or  three  times  running,  so  that  I  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late myself  that  he  had  not  had  occasion  to  use  it  in  earnest  in 
my  defense. 

The  small  island  of  Urbin,  not  far  from  Shangae,  deserves  a  vis- 
it ;  for  besides  the  above-mentioned  granite,  it  has  a  natural  cu- 
riosity to  show  which  no  geologist,  I  think,  has  been  able  satisfac- 
torily to  explain.  The  masses  of  rock  on  the  sea-shore,  namely, 
instead  of  being  smoothed  smd  rounded  as  they  usually  are  when 
constantly  washed  over  by  the  tides,  are  angular,  sharp-edged. 
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and  split  into  Tarious  oompartments.  The  defts  are  fixnn  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  edges  stand  one  or  two  feet 
apart. 

At  Singapore  I  once  more  dianged  the  plan  of  my  route,  and, 
instead  of  going  to  Adelaide  in  Australia,  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  visit  Sarawak,  the  independent  ter- 
ritory of  the  English  Eajah,  Brooke.  Captain  Layell,  of  the  Trf- 
dent  (320  tons),  was  so  obliging  as  to  ofifer  to  take  me  for  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  price. 

The  distance  from  Singapore  to  the  town  of  Sarawak  is  esti- 
mated at  450  miles ;  and  we  took  twelve  days  to  get  to  Cape  Da- 
too,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarawak,  which  is  here  a  mile 
broad.  Another  half  day  we  had  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  roads, 
-waiting  to  enter  the  river  with  ^e  flood-tide,  after  which  we  had 
£Lve-and-twenfy  miles  to  sail  up  the  stream.  With  respect  to  Sir 
James  Brooke,  I  And  in  Keppel's  ^'  Expedition  to  Borneo"  that 
he  was  bom  in  1803,  and  went  at  an  early  age  as  a  cadet  to  India, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  bat  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  consequence  of  a  wound.  Subsequently  he 
returned  to  the  service,  but  his  health  had  sufiered  so  much  that 
he  was  not  able  to  resume  the  same  active  duty,  and  iil  1830  he 
went  from  Calcutta  to  China  for  change  of  air  and  recreation. 
It  was  on  this  voyage  that  he  became  acquainted  with,  and  deep- 
ly interested  in,  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  He  read  all  the  best 
works  that  had  been  written  concerning  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  soon  attained  to  the  conviction  that  the  Eastern  Islands,  and 
especially  Borneo,  offered  a  rich  field  for  inquiry  and  enterprise. 
His  principal  objects  were  to  abolish  the  slave-trade ;  to  suppress^ 
or  at  least  check,  the  piracy  so  prevalent  here ;  and  to  endeavor 
to  humanize  the  natives.  With  these  objects  in  view  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  had  to  contend  with  innumerable  obstacles 
before  it  was  possible  for  him  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his 
plan ;  but  in  the  year  1838,  he  at  length  left  England  in  a  small 
but  well-fitted  war-schooner,  with  a  crew  whom  during  the  preced- 
ing year  he  had  been  carefuUy  training  for  his  undertaking ;  and 
"  if  ever,"  says  Captain  Keppel,  "  there  was  a  man  thoroughly  fit- 
ted for  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  James  Brooke.     To  distinguished 
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understanding,  rapid  power  of  comprehension,'  great  decision  of 
character,  and  all  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  he  added  that 
of  a  most  pleasant  and  open  demeanor." 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Br&oke  &t  Borneo,  he  found  the 
territories  of  the  Bi^ah  Huda  Hasaim  in  a  state  of  complete  discord 
and  disorder ;  but  by  his  help  they  were  in  the  course  of  two  jears 
restored  to  perfect  tranquillity ;  and  he  then  directed  his  attention 
to  the  pirates,  and  succeeded  in  entirely  freeing  that  part  of  the 
coast  from  their  scourge.  In  gratitude  for  his  assistance,  Mnda 
Hassim  resigned  to  him  the  district  of  Sarawak,  and  appointed 
him  Bajah  of  it ;  smd  in  1841  Sir  James  Brooke  took  possession 
of  it,  and  was  acknowledged  both  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  and 
the  English  authorities  as  its  proprietor  and  prince.  The  results  of 
his  just  and  energetic  government  soon  showed  themselves  over  the 
whole  coimtry.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Sarawak  rose  in 
ten  years  frx>m  1500  to  10,000,  and  that  of  the  country  increased 
proportionally  by  numerous  emigrations  from  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritories. Even  the  wild,  free  Dyaks  know  his  name,  and  honor 
him  as  the  liberator  of  their  countrymen,  who  formerly  lived  as 
slaves  under  the  yoke  of  the  Malays,  but  whom  Hajah  Brooke 
has  -now  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them.  Every  one 
can  in  his  dominions  enjoy  in  peace  the  friuts  of  his  industry ;  the 
trader  may  devote  his  attention  entirely  to  his  business ;  the  peas- 
ant may  have  for  nothing  as  much  land  as  he  can  till,  and  more- 
over as  much  rice  as  will  serve  for  seed,  and  for  his  support  till 
the  next  harvest-time.  The  laborer  can  find  employment  in  the 
gold,  diamond,  and  antimony  mines.  The  taxes  are  extremely 
trifling :  the  tradesman  pays  a  mere  trifle  on  his  shop,  the  peas- 
ant a  picul  (125  pounds)  of  rice,  and  the  laborer  nothing  at  all. 
The  chief  revenue  of  the  Bajah,  besides  that  from  the  antimony 
mines,  is  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  opium,  which  forms  the 
great  source  of  profit  for  the  governments,  not  only  here  but 
throughout  India.  I  shall  have  occasion  subsequently  to  speak 
further  of  this  monopoly.  The  Malays  do  not  smoke  much,  so 
that  at  Sarawak,  as  every  where  else,  the  Chinese  are  the  great 
customers  for  it. 

I  r^retted  exceedingly  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
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ing  pffi-soiially  acqnamtdd  with  Sir  James  Brooke,  as,  at  the  time 
of  mj  arrival,  he  was  absent;  but  his  place  was  filled  temporarily 
bj  Captain  John  Brooke,  whom  he  has  adopted  as  a  son  and  heir 
of  his  tiile  and  domains.  Scarcely  had  Captain  Brooke  heard  thai 
I  was  on  board  the  Trident^  than  he  sent  down  his  own  con- 
venient proa,  mider  the  command  of  Captain  Grimbel,  to  shorten 
for  me  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  for  ships  is  often  .very  tedi- 
ous. The  Trident  had,  indeed,  I  afterward  learned,  full  three 
days'  work  to  get  up,  while  I  had  reached  the  town  in  four  hours. 
A  procLy  I  may  mention,  is  a  boat  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet 
long,  and  firom  six  to  eight  broad,  which  draws  very  little  water. 
These  boats  are  frequently  made  use  of  by  the  pirates,  as  they  can 
run  with  them  into  the  month  of  any  river,  and  easily  escape  from 
pursuit. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Sarawak  are  low,  and  in  many  places 
overflowed,  so  as  to  £[>rm  a  series  of  morasses.  The  first  ten  or 
twelve  miles  fix>m  the  sea  are  covered  on  both  sides  with  nipa  and 
mangrove  palms,  both  which  are  of  incalculable  utility.  They 
have  no  trunks,  but  the  leaves,  which  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  long,  shoot  up  directly  from  the  root  Every  part  of  the 
plant  is  serviceable.  The  walls  of  huts  are  built  with  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  themselves  form  the  roo^  or  they  are 
burned  to  ashes  for  the  sake  of  a  salt  obtained  from  them.  Mats 
and  baskets  are  woven  from  the  fibres;  and  from  a  juice  obtained 
by  boiling  the  leaves,  a  kind  of  sirup  is  made. 

Nearer  to  the  town  the  banks  rise  higher,  and  the  country  be- 
comes hilly,  while  in  the  distance  appear  ranges  of  mountains, 
among  which  are  the  Mating  and  Santaborg,  3000  feet  high. 
One  feature  of  the  country  appeared  to  me  peculiar,  namely,  that 
of  steep  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and 
with  peaked  tops,  which  seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  any 
other  mountain  or  hill,  but  stood  quite  firee  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain. 

The  population^  both  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  banks  of  the  riv«r, 
is  extremely  scanty;  indeed,  until  I  came  within  about  eight  miles 
of  the  town,  I  skw  only  a  single  house,  which  was  about  a  hundred 
feet  long,  and  stood  on  piles  twenty  feet  high,  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  river.     It  was  inhabited  hy  Djaks.     After  this  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  human  habitation. 

In  /ormer  times  the  coast  was  uninhabited  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  inland,  for  the  dread  of  pirates  was  such 
that  no  one  ventured  to  build  a  hut  within  their  reach.  Since 
the  arrival  of  Rajah  Brooke,  however,  as  I  have  said,  the  west  and 
north  coasts  are  entirely  free  from  these  ferocious  invaders. 

I  was  received  at  the  landing-place  of  Sarawak  by  Captain 
Brooke  in  person,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  his  uncle's  house. 
When  I  presented  my  letter  of  introduction,  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
assure  me  that  my  name  was  so  weU  known  to  him  that  any  other 
introduction  was  unnecessary. 

The  town  of  Sarawak  has  neither  streets  nor  squares ;  but  con- 
sists of  a  throng  of  huts,  crowded  together  without  any  order  or 
symmetry.     They  are  constructed  out  of  the  nipa  palm,  and  stand 
on  piles  eight  or  ten  feet  high — ^a  mode  of  building  that  is  said  to 
be  imitated  from  the  Chinese.     The  entrance  is  by  a  ladder,  the 
rungs  of  which  are  so  wide  apart  that,  for  an  unpractioed  climber, 
it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  attempt  to  get  in.     Still  more  dan- 
gerous, however,  is  the  floor  of  the  house  itself  when  you  have  got 
in,  as  it  consists  only  of  coarsely-plaited  net-work  of  thin  smooth 
bamboo  canes,  very  slippery,  and  in  the  interstices  of  which  your 
feet  are  continually  catching.     Proceeding  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  house,  you  find  the  grating  somewhat  closer,  and  generally 
covered  with  matting.      Of  furniture  there  is  of  course  little 
enough — ^some  wooden  boxes  and  baskets,  a  few  straw  mats  and 
cushions,  some  earthen  vessels  for  cooking,  a  gong,  a  parang  (a 
knife  a  foot  and  a  half  long),  and  some  clcmbus.     These  are  a  kind 
of  canopy,  with  cambric  muslin  curtains  that  hang  down  to  the 
ground.     They  are  about  five  feet  high  and  as  many  broad,  and 
are  used  to  form  separate  sleeping  apartments  for  grown  girls  and 
unmarried  people,  as  well  as  for  a  protection  against  mosquitoes. 
They  are  very  light,  and  can  be  put  up  any  where.     The  lower 
space  in  the  hut,  beneath  the  grated  floor,  is  used  as  a  dwelling-place 
for  fowls,  dogs,  and  other  animals.     Among  the  Chinese  inhabit- 
ants it  is  usually  populous  with  pigs,  and  is  a  real  dunghill,  from 
which  every  kind  of  dirt  is  thrown  up  through  the  grated  floor. 
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Hie  population  of  Sarawak  consists  of  Mala3rs  and  Chinese; 
for  the  few  Djaks  jou  see  form  no  families ;  they  are  mostly  either 
in  service,  or  they  have  come  here  on  business.  The  Chinese  and 
Malays  inhabit  separate  quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  former  de- 
part in  nothing  from  the  habits  of  life  and  costume  of  their  native 
countiy,  though  they  are  compelled  to  one  change,  namely,  that 
of  seeking  for  wives  among  the  Malays  or  Dyaks,  as  the  Chinese 
government  does  not  permit  their  women  to  emigrate ;  and  a  Chi- 
nese woman  who  should  disregsurd  the  prohibition  would  forfeit 
any  property  she  might  possess,  and  would  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn. Most  of  the  Chinese  in  Borneo  take  wives  jGrom  among  the 
Dyaks,  as  the  Dyak  women  are  much  more  industrious  than  the 
2!llalays,  and  have  the  advantage  of  not  professing  any  religion,  so 
that  they  easOy  accommodate  themselves  to  their  husbands  in  this 
respect,  or,  rather,  do  not  seem  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  any 
accommodation. 

The  Chinese  population  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  benefit  and 
an  injury  to  a  country  in  which  they  settle.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  industrious  and  persevering  in  all  that  they  undertake ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  covetous,  art- 
ful, and  untrustworthy.  In  Sarawak  they  have  got  all  the  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  business  of  the  mines,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  mechanical  trades,  into  their  hands.  They  get  all  the  profit 
away  from  the  idle  Malays,  as  well  as  overreach  and  defraud  the 
naore  simple  arid  honest  Dyaks  in  every  possible  way.  The  Ma- 
lays are  Mohammedans,  but  vary  in  many  of  their  customs  from 
their  Oriental  fellow-believers.  They  allow,  for  instance,  much 
freedom  to  their  women,  who  may  go  freely  in  and  out,  and  not 
only  wear  no  vails,  but  go  clothed  in  almost  too  airy  a  manner. 
Most  of  them  wear  only  one  garment — ^the  mraag- — a  large  piece 
of  stuff,  which  is  wrapped  round  them,  fastened  above  or  below  the 
breast,  and  descends  to  the  feet.  -  Some  eke  out  this  rather  scanty 
costume  with  ai  kind  of  short  jacket  (cabcq/),  or  a  longer  upper  gar- 
ment* called  B,  padjee.  The  wives  of  persons  of  the  higher  class 
seldom  go  out ;  but  this  is  merely  from  indolence,  and  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  prohibition,  for  they  may  receive  any  visitors  at  home. 

The  costume  of  the  men  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  wo- 
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men.  Like  them  they  wear  the  sarang  and  the  cabay,  and  Bome-. 
timefl  even  the  pacQ^  The  short  trowsers  they  wear  are  covered 
by  the  flarang,  and  at  the  first  glance  it  would  often  be  impoeedble 
to  Hiff^ngiiifth  the  sexes,  did  not  the  men  twist  a  handkerchief  round 
their  heads,  while  the  women  wear  their  hair  uncovered.    - 

Marriages  are  made  here  without  any  great  ceremony,  and  very 
eaaly  unmade^  Each  party  may  separate  when  it  pleases  him  or 
her ;  and  you  meet  with  many,  both  men  and  women,  who  h|ive 
changed  their  '^  better  halves"  at  least  half  a  dozen  times.  The 
female  sex  is  not  here  remarkable  for  beauty  <^  any  kind,  but  the 
figures  of  the  women  are  better  than  their  faces.  They  have  pro- 
jecting cheek-bones,  great  mouths,  with  black  teeth,  and  long  hang- 
ing imder  lips ;  so  that  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  th^  can 
not  be  called  handsome,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  jetty  polish 
conferred  on  the  said  teeth  by  antimony  and  other  kinds  of  black- 
ing— regarded  by  the  Malays  as  a  great  charm.  Some  of  the  more 
dressy  ladies  file  them  half  away,  or  cut  them  to  sharp  points. 
The  frightful  extension  of  the  lower  lip  is  occaaoned-by  the  airi 
which  tibey  chew,  and  usually  stick  between  the  lower  teeth  and 
lip.  Their  noses  are  flat,  and  the  nostrils  broad ;  their  figures  are 
usually  of  the  middle  size,  and  less  slender  than  those  of  the  men ; 
their  complexions  reddish  brown,  of  a  lighter  or  darker  shade ; 
their  hair  and  eyes  black.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  small,  but 
thin  and  bony. 

They  begin  to  chew  this  siri  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years. 
It  consists  of  a  thin  betel  lea^  with  a  piece  of  areca  nut,  with  a 
little  burned  ohaik  and  gambir,  wrapped  in  it.  Before  putting  this 
little  packet  into  their  mouths  they  rub  the  teeth  and  lips  in  a  dis- 
gusting manner  with  tobacco,  and  presently  the  saliva  and  the 
whole  mouth  becomes  of  blood  red.  This  horrid  custom  is  so 
much  in  favor  that  old  people,  who  have  not  teeth  enough  to  chew 
the  soi,  carry  about  with  them  a  little  tube  in  which  to  pound  it. 

The  country  round  Sarawak  is  very  pretty,  and  rendered  pret- 
tier by  a  few  European  houses  that  are  scattered  about  tn  the 
hills  around,  where  are  also  a  small  fort,  a  neat  church  and  mission- 
house,  and  a  court  of  justice.  All  these  edifices*— Rajah  Brooke's 
not  excepted— are  built  of  wood. 
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Tlie  mfflsion-houfle  contains,  beades  a  school  for  the  na;liYe8,  one 
for  twentj-^^nr  children,  mostly  whites,  who  are  entirely  provided 
for.  The  little  fort,  though  it  does  possess  a  few  guns,  has  no  gar^ 
rison,  for  Bajah  Brooke  is  too  much,  beloved  and  respected,  not 
only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  aU  neighboring  people,  for  him  to 
have  any  need  of  arms» 

I  visited  the  houses  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Malays, 
who  were  once  formidable  pirate  chi^s,  but  have  been  transformed 
into  peaceful  citizens,  and,  in  some  instances  indeed,  into  useful 
servants  of  the  Bajah's  government. 

The  dwellings  of  these  wealthy  Malays  consist,  like  those  of 
thdr  poorer  brethren,  in  one  room  only,  bifb  much  larger,  often 
not  less  than  fifty  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  these  con- 
tain, besides  the  chambers,  some  oth^  little  divisions  made  with 
partitions  of  leaves.  Handsome  mats  and  carpets  too  are  found 
in  them ;  but  the  chief  riches  consist  in  gongs,  weapons,  and  ba- 
langas.  The  laUer  are  laige  earthen  vessels  of  a  vase>like  shape, 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  adorned  with  arabesques,  but  stiU  not 
looking  as  if  they  were  of  any  value.  I  should  have  tak^i  no 
notice  of  them,  or  regarded  them  merely  as  intended  to  hold  wa^ 
ter,  had  they  not  been  specially  pointed  out  to  my  attention  ;  and 
I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  was  told  that  they  are  worth 
from  a  hundred  to  several  thousand  rupees  each  (a  rupee  is  about 
two  shillings).  I  almost  thought  there  must  have  been  some  ex- 
aggeration in  this  statement,  but  I  was  assured  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  these  vases,  if  he  had  need  of  money,  could  al- 
vraja  easily  procure  it,  for  any  one  would  advance  him  either 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  worth  of  this  mysteriously  valuable 
pro|^Brty. 

What  is  still  more  curious,  is  that  no  one  knows  either  where 
they  come  from  or  for  what  use  they  were  intended.  ,It  is  conjec- 
tured that  they  have  been  brought  from  China^  and  the  Chinese 
of  the  present  day  make  the  taiost  exact  imitations  of  them«  but  a 
-connoisseur  will  nevertheless  know  the  real  from  the  imitation  at 
a  glance. 

Since  I  had  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  I>yak  in- 
habitants, Captain  Brooke  had  the  goodness  to  propose  to  me  an 
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ezeundon  to  one  of  tbeir  flettlemeats,  though  he  warned  me  I 
must  be  a  good  climber  for  such  an  midertaking,  as  the  Djaks  do 
not  like  living  in  plains^  but  build  their  huts  on  the  pcunts  of 
rocks,  the  higher  and  more  inaccessible  the  better.  In  former 
times  the^  probsibly  did  this  for  the  sake  of  securily,  and  now  im- 
der  the  tranquil  government  of  Bi^ah  Brooke  they  continae  to  do 
so  from  habit. 

The  object  of  our  present  excursion  was  the  mountain  Sarambo, 
about  1500  feet  high,  upon  which  some  eighty  £unilies  have'  taken 
up  their  abode  under  a  chief.  We  set  out  on  our  little  joum^ 
on  the  20th  of  December,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  boat  on 
the  river  Sarawak.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  threatened 
rain,  but  neither  rain  nor  darkness  was  likely  to  occasion  us  any 
damage.  The  proa  was  well  decked,  brightly  lighted,  and  divided 
by  curtains  into  various  apartments^  in  one  of  which  a  soft  couch 
imder  a  mosquito-net  was  made  ready  for  me.  The  tide  was  in 
our  favor,  and  when  I  awoke  on  the  following  morning  we  were 
ju)st  landing  at  a  Chinese  settlement  consisting  of  two  rows  of 
huts,  forming  a  little  street.  I  saw  here  that  the  Chinese  have  no 
more  oljection  to  dirt  than  the  Malays ;  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  Malay  puts  his  house  upon  piles^  and  lives  over  the  filth,  and 
the  Chinese  keeps  it  before  his  door. 

Captain  Brooke  had  sent  servants,  provisions,  and  cooking  uten- 
sils on  before  us,  so  that  we  very  soon  had  a  most  excellent  meaL 
The  company  consisted  of  two  Europeans^  besides  Captmn  Brooke 
and  myself.  After  break&st  the  pedestrian  journey  began,  and  a 
merry  troop  of  Dyaks,  to  whom  our  coming  had  been  made  baown 
the  day  before,  suirounded  our  party,  every  one  begging  to  carry 
something  in  order  to  earn  a  little  tobacco.  We  had  about  twen- 
ty in  oilr  suite,  some  of  them  carrying  nothing  more  than  a  little 
sauce-pan ;,  but  they  received  not  the  less  from  Captain  Brooke-^ 
a  handsome  allowance  of  tobacco  and  of  the  copper  coins  that  he 
was  distributing  among  their  companions.  The  path  led  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  through  broad,  well-cultivated  rice  plant- 
ations, above  which,  rugged  and  abrupt,  the  mountain  itself  rose 
out  of  the  plain. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  bad  roads  in  Borneo,  but  I  was  really 
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astoniflhed,  neyerihelees,  when  I  saw  the  path-HBbBoliitely  perilous 
to  life— that  led  to  the  smnimt.  Poole,  manhes,  brooks,  and 
ehasms  were  to  be  crossed  by  means  of  two  bamboo  sticks,  or  the 
thin,  rotind  trunk  of  a  young  tree ;  and  to  elimb  up  almost  per- 
pendicular difGs,  there  was  no  other  help  than  one  of  these  thin 
stems,  in  which  a  few  notdies  Were  made  for  the  foot  to  rest  in, 
to  steady  you  for  a  moment.  At  the  most  dangerous  places  there 
was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  hand-rail,  but  of  such  fragile  construction 
that  a  &11  would  have  been  inevitable  had  one  leaned  upon  it  in 
earnest ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  eyes  constantly  fixed 
upon  the  path  I  had  to  tread,  and  could  not  give  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Only  when, 
from  time  to  time,  we  came  to  a  halting-place,  did  I  find  leisure 
to  contemplate  with  admiraticm  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  woods 
we  were  traversing,  and  the  superb  climbing  plants  and  orchida- 
oeae.  The  palm%  and  especially  the  Sago  species,  are  of  larger 
size  in  Borneo  than  I  have  ever  seen  any  where  else;  but  its 
wealth  of  flowexs  and  birds  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Singapore.  I 
was  told,  indeed,  that  this  was  not  the  fiower  season ;  but  I  re* 
mained  six  months  in  Borneo  without  finding  season  to  alter  my 
opinimi. 

At  a  he^ht  of  1200  feet  we  came  to  the  first  Dyak  habitation, 
a  great  hut  fifty  feet  long  and  about  as  many  broad^  the  entire 
furniture  of  which  consisted  in  a  number  of  sleeping-places  ranged 
round  the  walls.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  custom  among  the  Dyaks  for 
the  young  men  of  a  tribe  to  sleep  all  in  the  same  dormitory,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  chief,  and  at  some  hundred  paces  from 
the  parents'  village.  These  huts  serve  at  the  same  time  for  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  feasis,  and  for  the  preservatioa  of  war-trophies, 
which  consist  oi  the  heads  of  their  slain  enemies.  I  could  not  look 
without  horror  at  a  row  of  no  less  than  six-and-thirty  of  these 
agreeable  memorials  hung  up  in  ornamental  style  like  a  garland 
of  flowers,  and  with  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  fiUed  with  white  oval 
shells.  .        . 

Rajah  Brooke  has  put  an  end  to  this  practice  of  cutting  off 
heads  ii^  the  district  of  Sarawak,  but  the  natives  still  look  fondly 
at  their  old  skulls,  the  memorials  of  a  sanguinary  past  time,  «id 
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doiiblless  to  tnem  associated  with  the  recollection  of  whal^  th^ 
regard  as  deeds  of  glory,  veiy  much  as  the  tattered  flags  that  we 
hoDg  up  in  our  public  buildings  are  to  us.    • 

We  continued  our  wanderings  till  we  came  to  the  neighboring 
village,  which  consisted  of  two  great  huts,  each  more  than  150  feet 
long,  built  on  piles,  and  standing  Opposite  one  anothw.  The  mode 
of  ^itrance  was  by  notched  trunks  of  trees,  placed  against  them 
like  ladders,  and  always  drawn  up  at  night.  Eadi  hut  had  a  spa- 
cious covered  haU  or  vestibule,  with  doors  all  round,  leading  to  the 
chambers  of  the  several  families,  most  of  which  have  one  and  some- 
times two  little  rooms  to  themselves.  These  contain  places  adapt- 
ed for  sleeping  and  cooking,  and  serve  to  stow  away  the  little 
household  utensils ;  but  the  large  hall  is  the  actual  dwelling-place. 
Here  they  carry  on  their  various  occupations,  here  the  children 
tumble  about,  and  here  the  aged  people  rest.  There  is,  indeed, 
quite  the  appearance  of  what  we  may  call  domestic  life  among 
these  Dyaks.  The  women  work  at  plaiting  mats  and  baskets,  and 
the  men  cut  very  pretty  little  boxes  for  tobacco  or  sin,  as  well  as 
handsome  handles  for  parangs. 

There  are  fire-{daces  in  this  hall  as  well  as  in  the  private  cham- 
bers, but  they  seem  used  rather  for  lighting  than  cooking.  A 
few  years  ago  the  fresh  human  heads  used  to  be  hung  up  over 
them  to  dry  and  smoke,  after  which  they  were  carried  in  great 
state  to  the  place  of  honor  in  the  hut  of  the  chief.  The  Dyaks, 
like  the  Malays,  are  in  the  habit  of  residing  over  a  puddle  or  dung- 
hill, in  which  pigs,  dogs,  and  fowls  rout  about  as  it  pleases  them ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  in  looking  at  these  filthy  hdles,  how 
the  people  living  over  them  can  ever  be  free  from  fever.  But  I 
heard  nothing  of  it,  though  I  saw  many  signs  of  cutaneous  disease 
and  tumors  among  them.  From  the  latter  the  men  appear  to  suf- 
fer much  more  than  the  women ;  but  with  these  exceptions  I  could 
not  And  that  they  were  sulyject  to  malady. 

These  Dyaks  are  not  more  highly  endowed  in  the  matter  of  per*- 
sonal  beauty  than  the  Malays ;  they  have  flat  noses,  very  broad 
nostrils,  immense  mouths,  pale  thick  lips,  and  projecting  jaws. 
They  also  beautify  their  teeth  in  the  same  manii^er  as  the  Ma- 
lays, by  filing  them  taa  sharp  point  and  staining  them  black.    The 
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expression  of  their  ngl j  faces  is  neverihelesB  lerene  and  good-tem-. 
pered,  bat  mostlj,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat  stupid,  probablj, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  a  prevalent  fai^on  of  keeping  the  mouth 
open.  Their  color  is  light  brown,  their  eyes  and  hair  black ;  the 
men  wear  it  short,  but  with  the  women  it  hangs  down  long,  lank, 
and  unplaited.  The  deportment  of  the  ladies  is  certainlj  un- 
pleasant, as  thej  walk  with  their  feet  wide  apart,  and  their  stom- 
achs OS  much,  stuck  out  as  possible.  This  not  very  elegant  car- 
riage appears  to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  women  of  the  Malay  race ; 
at  least,  I  hare  often  noticed  it  among  them,  and  not  among  any 
others. 

The  costume  of  the  Dyaks  must  be  admitted  to  haye  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  for  a  gentleman's  entire  wardrobe  often  consists  of 
a  strip  of  bast  of  about  a  hand's-breadth  passed  round  his  middle, 
and  sometimes,  but  not  oft;en,  a  similar  strip  round  his  head;  but 
he  adorns  himsetf,  nevertheless,  with  as  many  glass  beads  and 
brass  *rings  as  he  can  hang  about  him.  The  men  have  many 
more  of  these  decorations  than  the  women;  indeed,  I  rather 
think  the  w^frii^  glass  beads  is  a  privilege  of  the  superior  sex, 
for  I  very  seldom  saw  a  lady  in  possession  of  one.  The  long, 
broad  knife  called  a  parang  is  always  worn  by  the  men  at  one  side, 
and  a  small  pretty  basket  containing  the  ingredients  of  siri  at  the 
other. 

The  Dyak  women  wear  a  scanty  petticoat  reaching  from  the 
loins  ID  the  ankle,  and  round  their  waists  several  brass  bands,  or 
bamboo  canes  stained  Hack,  and  forming  a  girdle  of  frt)m  two  to 
eight  inches  broad,  according  to  the  opulence  of  the  wearer.  The 
^Is  put  on  these  girdles  when  they  emerge  from  the  period  of 
childhood,  which  in  this  country  is  usually  in  their  tenth  year. 
They  are  worn  very  tight,  and  weigh  fifteen  pounds,  and  they  are 
only  afterward  laid  aside  when  the  wearer  is  about  shortly  to  be- 
come a  mother.  Some  have  the  arm  fr^m  the  wrist  to  the  elbow 
covered  with  brass  rings,  and  holes  in  the  cartilage  of  their  ears 
large  enough  for  a  piece  of  wood  an  inch  in  diameter  to  pass 
through.  Tattooing  is  not  fashionable,  but  feet,  nails,  and  finger- 
tips are  worn  of  a  red-brown  color. 

We  passed  the  ren^inder  of  the  day  and  ni^t  among  these 
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people.  In  tbe  eveBing  Captain  Broc^e  entertained  them  idih 
brandy,  of  which  thej  are  very  fond,  and  then  requested  them  to 
&vor  us,  in  return,  with  a  dance.  They  did  not  seem  much  in- 
clined to  comply  with  this  request,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  press- 
ing ;  however,  they  stood  up  at  last,  and  began.  The  dance  th^ 
performed  was  a  very  quiet  and  sedate  one,  and  gave,  like  the 
Hindoo  dances,  more  occupation  for  the  hands  and  arms  than  for 
the  feet.  It  may  be  performed  either  by  a  man  alone,  <xr  by  a 
man  and  woman,  as  in  this  instance ;  and  the  woman  made  the 
same  movements  as  the  man,  but  kept  her  eyes  so  constantly  fixed 
on  the  ground,  that  they  i^peared  to  be  closed.  None  of  the  dan- 
cers continued  the  exercise  long,  but  were  soon  relieved  by  other 
performers  oiApas  seul  or  pas  de  deux^  as  might  be,  to  the  funefid 
accompaniment  of  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  drums  and  *a 
gong. 

During  this  entertainment  the  Dyaks  who  "did  not  dance  sat 
perfectly  still — ^indeed  motionless— with  a  certain  tranquil  serious- 
ness in  their  &ces  that  appears  to  characterize  them.  Nowhere 
have  I  been  so  little  tormented  by  impertinent  curiq^ly  as  among 
these  people. 

On  the  following  morning  we  resumed  our  journey ;  and  if  I 
had  found  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  difElcult,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed the  descent  was  not  less  so,  especially  as  heavy  rain  had 
£illen  in  the  night,  and  made  the  paths  soft  and  slippery.  I  soon 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pull  off  my  shoes,  and  go  barefoot 
over  stock  and  stone,  through  thorns  and  thistles,,  and  thus  con- 
tinue my  pilgrimage  down  into  the  valley. 

At  Simawan  we  again  break&sted,  and  then,  entering  the.  boat, 
ro^ed  ^"VQ  miles  ftirther  up  the  river  Sarawak ;  then  landed  again, 
and  walked  three  miles  up  a  narrow  valley,  where  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  antimony  mines. 

Mine,  indeed,  is  not  the  word ;  for  the  ore  lies  in  such  abund- 
ance on  the  veiy  surface  of  the  ground,  that  no  mining^  is  re- 
quired. The  ground  merely  has  to  be  broken  with  pickax  and 
hanuner,  and  the  pieces  of  ore  packed  into  baskets,  and  carried 
down  to  the  river.  One  of  the  Chinese  laborers  here  will  carry, 
by  means  of  a  pole,  with  a  baeiket  at  each  end,  a  wei^t  of  two 
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picub  (250  pounds),  and  ran  -mih  the  burden,  moreover,  at  a 
pretty  quick  rate.  The  ore  is  said  to  yield  ninety  per  cent  of 
antimony. 

From  these  antimony  nunes,  or  rather  beds,  we  went  to  a  sum- 
mer residence  of  Rajah  Brooke,  to  which  Is  attached  a  small  &rm, 
where  some  dozens  of  cows*  are  kept,  and  milk  and  butter  made 
dmly,  which  is  sent  to  the  Rajah's  kitchen. 

CJows  and  horses  are  found  in  Borneo  only  among  Europeans ; 
the  former  degenerate  very  rapidly,  and  give  little  milk,  and  their 
calves  die  in  great  numbers ;  horses,  also,  do  not  live  so  long  as  in 
their  native  countries,  and  do  not  continue  the  species ;  but,  to 
make  amends  for  the  scarcity  of  more  familiar  animals,  I  saw  at 
Rajah  Brooke's  a  grand  specimen  of  the  nose-ape,  two  of  the 
lai^st  orangK>utang9,.aud  a  honey-bear,  an  animal  found  only  in 
Borneo. 

On  the  24th  of  December  we  returned  to  Sarawak. 
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When  I  had  nothing  more  to  see  in  Sarawak  I  wished  to  con- 
tinue my  journey.  My  plan  was  to  go  by  sea  to  the  riyer  Scaran, 
and  then  to  follow  its  course  inland  as  &r  as  the  range  of  mount- 
ains called  the  Schamel,  which  forms  the  water-shed  of  the  streams 
running  east  and  west ;  then  to  cross  these  mountains,  ship  my- 
self again  on  the  waters  flowing  westward,  and  so  by  a  great  cir- 
cuit reach  Poutianah,  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  Captain  Brooke  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  dissuade 
me  from  this  undertaking ;  he  assured  me  that  the  interior  of  the 
country  was  full  of  wild,  mostly  independent  tribes  of  Dyaks,  and 
that  he  himself,  as  a  man,  would  hesitate  to  attempt  such  a  jour- 
ney. I  did  not,  howeyer,  allow  myself  to  be  frightened,  but  re- 
mained steady  to  my  resolution ;  and,  though  I  did  not  take  his 
advice,  Captain  Brooke  had  the  kindness  to  order  his  gun-boat, 
under  command  of  Captain  Grimble,  to  be  got  ready  to  take  me 
to  Sambas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scaran,  and  a  proa  to  carry 
me  thence  up  the  river  to  the  fort  of  the  same  name. 

The  preparation  of  the  boat,  and  still  more  the  bad  weather,  de- 
tained me  ten  days  in  Sarawak,  but  they  were  passed  very  agree- 
ably; and  on  the  31st  of  December  Captain  Brooke  invited  all 
the  Europeans  to  a  dinner,  at  which  there  was  of  course  no  defi- 
ciency of  toasts.  The  first  was,  as  usual,  the  Queen  ^  the  second, 
the  absent  Eajah;  I  was  honored  with  the  third;  and  for  the 
fourth  I  begged  to  propose  the  gentlemen  present ;  and  thus  gayly 
we  saw  together  the  entrance  of  the  new  year.  On  the  1st  of 
January  the  weather  brightened  up,  the  sun  again  looked  kindly 
down  upon  us,  and  Captain  Brooke  sent  for  all  the  children  from 
the  mission-house,  and  gave  them  a  merry  new-year's  day. 
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The  ^shildren  ran  and  romped  about  in  the  garden,  and  the 
natives  amused  themselves  with  rowing  matches  on  the  river,  at 
the  condnsion  of  which  Captain  Brooke  made  presents  to  the  vis- 
iiors. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1852, 1  set  forth  in  the  company  o£  a 
missionaij,  who  proposed  establishtng  himself  at  Scaran,  to  pros- 
ecnte  my  journey.  We  got  down  the  river  in  safety,  bnt  fomid 
the  sea  so  ron^  and  stormy  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
way.  One  heavy  sea  that  struck  us  carried  away  our  bowsprit, 
and  another  washed  the  caboose  (kitchen)  and  the  entire  dimier 
that  was  just  got  ready  there  overboard.  After  this  it-  was  re* 
solved  to  give  it  up  for  the  present,  and  the  next  day  we  were 
again  at  anchor  before  Sarawak. 

Captain  Brooke  told  me  I  oi^ht  to  regard  these  difficulties  as  a 
warning,  and  give  up  my  plan ;  bnt  I  replied  that,  though  a  wo* 
man  and  an  old  one,  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  troubled  by 
omens. 

Gales  of  wind  and  heavy  rains  continued  for  several  days.  No 
one  could  recollect  such  a  ccmtinuance  of  bad  weather,  at  least  for 
a  very  long  period ;  but  the  Malays  accounted  for  it  to  their  sat- 
isfaction by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  that  took  plaee  on  the  8th. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  voyage  in  the  gun-boat  was  con- 
sidered impracticable.  If  I  would  go,  I  was  told  I  E&ould  have  to 
venture  it  in  the  proa,  in  which  !|  could  keep  close  inshore,  and 
run  into  every  river.  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  proa  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared.  On  the  11th  I  embarked  once  more,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  rain.  Captain  Brooke  had  given  me  a 
Mday  guide ;  but  the  missionary  staid  behind,  being  a/raid  ofsea^ 
siokness/  Captain  Grimble  tried  to  insist  on  accompanying  me, 
but  this  I  would  not  allow. 

We  found  the  aea  still  in  veiy  bad  humor ;  and  it  sent  wave 
after  wave  over  us,  so  that  the  proa  was  soon  half  full  of  water; 
but  after  a  struggle  of  some  hours  we  got  as  far  as  a  small  river, 
into  which  we  retreated  for  the  n^ht.  The  next  day  the  weather 
had  somewhat  improved,  and  on  the  third  we  gained  the  mout|k 
of  the  Scaran.  Here  both  wind  and  tide  were  in  our  favor,  and 
we  did  the  sixty-nine  miles  to  the  fort  in  nin6  hours. 

C2 
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the  svFords,  appearing  as  if  desirous  of  lifting  them  up,  but,  whai- 
ever  they  moved  forward  to  take  them,  sfHroDg  back  as  if  seized 
with  sudden  horror,  until  they  at  length  really  seized  them,  and 
mancBUvred  them  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  like  well-practiced 
fencers.  It  was  certainly  the  finest  dance  I  had  ever  seen  per- 
formed by  savages.  The  aooompanying  instruments  were,  as  usual, 
two  drums  and  a  gong. 

On  the  same  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  another  tribe  further  on,  and 
found  little  difEerence.  from  what  I  had  observed  among  the  first, 
except  that  I  had  the  pleasure  here  of  seeing  a  pair  of  handsome 
war-trophies  in  two  freshly-cut-off  human  heads. 

These  trophies  had  not,  indeed,  been  wanting  among  the  other 
tribe,  but  they  had  been  dried,  and  made  into  mere  skulls.  These, 
on  the  contrary,  had  only  been  taken  a  few  days  before,  and  had 
a  horrible  appearance.  They  were  blackened  by  smoke,  the  flesh 
only  half  dried,  the  skin  iinconsumed,  lips  and  ears  shriveled  to* 
gether,  the  former  standing  wide  apart,  so  as  to  display  the  teeUi 
in  all  their  hideousness.  The  heads  were  still  covered  with  hair ; 
and  one  had  even  the  eyes  open,  though  drawn  &r  back  into  their 
sockets.  The  Dyaks  took  these  heads  out  g£  the  baskets  in  which 
they  were  hanging,  in  cnder  to  exhibit  them  to  me  with  great 
complacency.     It  was  a  sight  that  I  shall  not  easily  forget  I 

As  they  took  these  heads  in  their  hands  to  show  them  to  me, 
they  spat  in  the  dead  faces ;  and  the  boys  struck  th^n  and  spat  on 
the  ground,  while  their  usually  quiet  and  peaceful  physiognomies 
assumed  an  extremely  savage  expression.  I  shuddered,  but  could 
not  help  asking  myself  whether,  after  all,  we  Europeans  are  not 
really  just  as  bad  or  worse  than  these  despised  savages  1  Is  not 
every  page  of  our  history  filled  with  horrid  deeds  of  treachery  and 
murder?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  religious  wars  of  Germany 
and  France— to  the  conquest  of  America— to  the  deeds  of  violence 
and  blood  in  the  Middle  Ages — to  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ? 

And  even  if  we  come  to  more  modem  times,  in  which  we  are 
outwardly  more  refined,  are  we  at  bottom  more  mild  and  mendr 
ful  to  our  enemies'?  Not  merely  a  wretched  hut  among  the  wild 
and  ignorant  Dyaks,  but  spacious  halls,  and  vast  palaces  might  be 
decorated  by  many  a  European  sovereign  with  the  heads  that 
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'  have  fiiUen  a  sacrifice  to  his  selfi^  amfaitioB.    Would  not  the  wars 

of  Napoleon  furnish  millions  f  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
how  many  wars  have  there  not  been  which  might  be  attributed 
to  the  greediness  and  lust  of  dominion  generaUj  of  a  single  indi- 
viduall  And  if  we  add  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  have,  even  in  the  most  recent  times,  been  destroyed  in  war, 
the  numbers,  still  more  pitiable,  who  have  perished  slowly  in  dun* 
geons,  or  who  have  &llen  victuns  to  unhealthy  climates,  or  any 
of  the  other  incalculable  miseries  that  war  brings  in  its  train,  I  do 
not  think  we  Europeans  can  venture  to  say  much  about  the  cruel- 
ty of  these  igncvant  savages,  who  kiU  their  enemies  (as  we  do), 
but  do  not  torture  them,  and,  for  what  they  do,  may  plead  in  ex- 
cuse that  they  are  without  the  light  of  religion  or  of  intellectual 
culture.  Can  we  with  a  very  dear  conscience  preach  to  them  upon 
the  sulg'ect  of  mildness,  mercy,  and  averaon  to  bloodshed?' 

In  some  books  of  travels  I  have  read  that  the  Dyaks  are  in  the 
habit  of  laying  human  heads  at  the  feet  of  the  objects  of  their 
affections,  by  way  of  love-token ;  but  the  Dutch  traveler,  Tem- 
mink,  contradicts  this,  and  I  believe  he  is  right,  for  human  heads 
are  not  always  so  easy  to  get.  A  young  gentleman  who  might 
wish  to  pay  his  lady-love  so  pretty  a  compliment  would  often  be 
greatly  perplexed  how  to  come  by  one,  as  a  head  is  what  an  enemy 
can  not  in  general  be  very  readily  induced  to  part  with. 

I  rather  think  this  mipleasant  custom  of  head-hunting  originates 
in  some  kind  of  superstition ;  for  wh^i,  for  instance,  a  rajali  falls 
sick,  or  goes  on  a  journey,  it  is  common  for  him  to  vow  a  head  to 
bis  tribe  in  case  of  recovery  or  of  safe  return.  Should  he  die,  one 
or  two  heads  are  usually  offered  by  the  tribe  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice ; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  be- 
tween two  tribes,  a  man  is  sometimes  given  up  on  each  «ide  to  be 
beheaded,  though  it  is  rather  more  customary  to  make  a  pig  answer 
ttxe  purpose. 

When  a  head  has  once  been  vowed,  it  has  to  be  procured  at  any 
sacrifice,  and  the  Dyaks  then  go  and  lie  in  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  one.  They  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle  grass,  which  is 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  or  among  trees,  or  leafy  branches  that 
have  been  cut  ofi^  and  Ke  watching  for  their  victim  ;  and  then  the 
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first  human  creature  that  approodies,  aoan,  womai^  or  child,  ie 
sacriiiced.  Thej  first  shoot  a  poisoned  arrow  from  their  ambush, 
and  then  spring  like  tigers  upon  their  prey.  With  a  single  blow 
they  separate  the  head  from  the  body,  cutting  it  off  quite  dose  and 
smooth,  with  a  dexterily  that  shows  considerable  practice ;  they 
then  carefully  conceal  the  body,  and  put  the  head  into  a  basket 
kept  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  decorated  with  human  hair. 
A  murdor  of  this  kind  always  occasions  a  war ;  for  the  tribe,  a 
member  of  which  has  been  thus  killed,  immediately  takes  the  field, 
and  does  not  rest  until  it  has  obtained  one  or  two  heads  as  dam* 
ages ;  and  these  are  then  brought  home  in  triumph,  with  dances 
and  songs,  and  solemnly  placed  among  other  treasures  of  the  same 
kind.     The  rejoicings  and  feasdngs  that  follow  last  a  whole  month. 

The  Dyaks  are  so  very  fond  of  heads,  that  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  they  undertake  a  feud  or  a  piratical  expedition,  in  compa- 
ny with  the  Malays,  they  only  stipulate  for  these  fancy  articles  as 
Iheir  share  of  the  booty,  and  willingly  resign  all  the  rest  to  tbdr 
more  covetous  allies. 

The  women  and  children  generally  go  with  them  on  such  ex- 
peditions ;  but  they  are  never,  undertaken  till  the  rice-harvest  is 
ever,  as  that  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglected,  even  for  a 
head-hunt. 

I  regretted  not  to  have  come  a  week  sooner,  for  I  should  then 
have  witnessed  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  between  two  independent  and  hitherto  hostile  tribes,  whom 
the  zealous  endeavors  of  Bajah  Brooke  had  at  length  succeeded 
in  reconciling.  Mr.  Lee  informed  me  that  the  two  chiefs,  or  ra- 
jahs, came  to  the  appointed  spot  accompanied  by  twenty  or  thirty 
of  their  people.  Each  party  brought  a  pig,  and,  after  long  i^eedies 
aa  both  sides,  the  heads  of  the  animals  were  cut  off — ^not,  howev^ 
er,  by  Dyaks,  but  by  Malays.  1£  the  head  £alls  at  one  blow,  it  is 
considered  lucky;  and  these  pigs  are  not  eaten,  but  thrown  into 
the  river.  The  trealy  is  made,  not  according  to  years,  for  this 
mode  of  reckoning  is  unknown  to  them,  but  for  so  many  rice* 
harvests. 

Mr.  Lee,  like  Captain  Brooke,  endeavored  to  dissuade  me  from 
my  purpose  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country.     In-> 
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fermatioii  had*  reached  him,  he  said,  that  a  ddef  of  ft.  tribe  had 
been  lately  killed  there,  and  that,  m  canaequence^  Hie  whole  district 
was  involved  in  war.  I  was  detelmined  to  gp  as  £»  as  I  could, 
howeEver,  notwithstanding  this  kind  solicitude  £x  my  safafy,  and 
I  embarked  accordingly  <m  the  22d  of  Janniary  upon  the  La|qpa» 
with  the  intention  of  going  up  the  stream  as  &r  as  the  Scham^ 
mountains.  I  had  with  me  the  servant  given  me  by  Captain 
Brooke,  eight  Malay  boatmen,  and  Mr.  Lee's  cook,  whom  he  was 
good  enough  to  send  with  me  as-steersman,  and  who  was  of  the 
greatest  use,  as  he  spoke  some  words  of  Enghah,  as  well  as  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  country. 

Chi  leaving  the  fort,  we  entered  immediately  the  territory  of  the 
firee  Dyaks,  and,  indeed,  of  some  who  are  considered  particularly 
fierce.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  one  of  their  settle- 
ments, and  I  stopped  and  determined  to  pass  the  ui^t' there ;  and, 
as  I  always  made  it  a  practice  to  do,  approached  them  with  the 
utmcet  kindness  and  c(»rdia]ity,  shook  hands  with  both  men  and 
women,  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  took  the  childien  on  my 
lap,  and  so  forth.  After  thi%'  I  set  off  on  a  ramble  into  the  for- 
est, in  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  was  accompanied  by  the  whole 
troop  of  natives,  with  all  their  children. 

They  wanted  to  see  where  I  was  .going  to^  what  I  wanted  with 
the  butterfliJes,  etc/ what  was  the  use  of  Ihe  box  in  which  I  pre- 
served them,  and  which  I  always  carried  with  me ;  in  short,  they 
contemplated  my  doings  with  full  as  much  curiosity  as  I  did  theirs. 

At  first  they  laughed  at  me  amazingly  when  they  saw  me  run* 
ning  aflter  all  sorts  of  ^^  small  deer ;"  but  I  had  no  sooner  made 
them  understand  that  these  insects  were  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  mediciBes  than  the  laughers  became  diligent  assistants  in  the 
seardi,  and  I  have  them  to  thank  for  many  valuable  specimens. 
That  savages  shouM  laugh  at  things  of  this  kind  was  of  course  to 
be  expected ;  but  I  did  not  suppose  I  shouH  have  had  the  same 
ignorant  ridicule  to  encounter  in  several  of  the  so-called  civilized 
European  colonies,  and  even  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sometimes  those  ladies  and  genUttmen  carried  their  merriment  so 
&r  that  I  cbtdd  not  help  asking  whether  any  of  them  had  ever 
seen  a  museum ;  and  if  ^ey  had,  whether  they  supiposed  the  in- 
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^^      1^  caflghl,  or  had  betaken  themsdres  there  <rf 

•«f  !!!l'loeoitl,  ou*  of  *6al  for  science. 

^^ih  the  evening  twilight  we  returned  from  our  ramble,  and  I 
niAoe  pi«pa»d  for  me  and  spread  with  nice  dean  mats. 

^''*      nSTw*  down  near  me,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not  tench 

ik'^^onging  to  me.     They  even  showed  so  much  respect  £or 

•  *\^per^  as  to  go  away  fipom  the  place  when  I  left  it,  and  I 

^  able  to  leave  all  my  things  lying  about  without  the  least  fear. 

iffhea  I  was  eating,  also,  they  went  a  little  further  from  me,  in 

^^  not  to  put  any  constraint  upon  me.     They  entertained  me 

«^th  a  kind  of  curxy  of  fowls  and  rice— the  latter,  alas !  strongly 

favored  with  rancid  cocoa-nut  oil ;  but,  as  I  had  tasted  nothing 

whatever  the  whole  day,  hunger  compelled  me  to  eat  some  of  it, 

though  I  was  obliged  to  stop  my  nostrils  and  get  through  the  meal 

gg  fiist  as  I  possibly  coiikL 

The  Dyaks  remained  late  up  in  the  evening,  but  at  eleven 
o'clock  their  fires  were  extinguished,  and  then  thick  darkness  sur- 
^unded  me.  I  was  quite  alone  with  them,  cut  off  firom  all  human 
help,  among  these  enthusiastic  head  coUectons ;  but  I  did  not  feel 
at  all  afraid,  for  I  knew  that  Bajah  !^x>oke*s  name  had  penetrated 
thus  &r,  and  that  I  could  rest  in  safety  under  the  shelter  of  the 
esteem  and  respect  it  inspired. 

January  28<i.  Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  following 
day.  We  passed  in  the  morning  several  Dyak  settlemients  with- 
out the  slightest  disturbance,  and  in  the  afi;emoon  again  made  a 
halt  with  one  of  the  tribes.  Here  things  did  not  just  now  look 
very  comfortable,  for  the  tribe  had  only  returned  two  days  before 
from  the  wars,  and  had  brought  with  them  a  head,  whidi  was 
hung  up,  along  with  two  others  nearly  dry,  over  the  fire-place  and 
dose  to  my  bed.  This  was  because  the  place  nearest  these  valued 
trophies  is  the  place  of  honor,  and  always  to  be  offered  to  a  dis- 
tinguished guest ;  so  my  refusing  it  v^rasout  of  the  question.  My 
situation,  however,  became  a  very  painfiil  one.  The  wind  rushing 
through  the  hut  rattled  the  dry  skulls  continually  one  against  an- 
other, and  the  vapor  and  stench  from  the  fresh  head  was  suffi)ca- 
ting,  and  firom  time  to  time  driven  by  the  wind  right  into  my  fisibe. 
The  people,  too,  appeared  to  be  in  a  strangdy  exdted  state,  and, 
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long  after  the  fires  had  been  put  out,  kept  moying  about  my  bed 
in  the  dark.  Sleep  was  impoeaible,  and  I  got  hy  degrees  into  a 
perfect  fever  of  terror ;  I  oould  not  remain  lying  down,  and  yet  I 
did  not  dare  to  leaye  my  bed.  I  sat  up,  therefore,  and  remained 
sitting,  and  expecting,  I  own,  every  moment  to  feel  the  kmfe  at 
my  throat,  until  at  length  \he  morning  dawned,  and  I  sank  back 
eompletdy  exhausted  on  my  couch. 

Traveling  in  Borneo  is  a  very  slow  operation.  In  the  lovely 
early  mornings  it  is  impossible  to  induce  the  boatmen  to  set  off, 
for  they  insist  on  first  cooking  their  rice,  and  foe  this  they  take  as 
much  time  as  a  professed  cook  would  among  us  to  prepare  a  grand 
dinner.  When  they  have  set  off  too,  they  are  continually  laying 
down  their  oars,  now  to  prepare  sin,  and  then  to  make^  straw  ci- 
gars and  smoke  them ;  so -that  on  an  average  more  than  half  of 
the  people  are  never  at  work.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  my  pa- 
tience more  severely  tried  than  during  this  journey ;  and  the  Ma- 
lay attendant  whom  Captain  Brooke  had  given  me,  and  who  he 
thought  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me,  was  the 
most  intolerable  of  all.  Probably  his  behavior  would  have  been 
very  different  to  a  master  from  what  it  was  to  a  woman,  whom  he 
considered  entirely  dependent  on  him. 

His  business  was  to  act  as  my  personal  attendant,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  other  people  to  their  duty,  and  get  them 
off  betimes  in  the  morning.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  *  The 
men  might  dawdle  till  twelve  o'clock  if  they  liked,  and  for  his  part 
he  remained  quietly  in  his  bed,  or,  if  he  got  up,  loitered  about 
smoking  and  gossiping,  and  getting  himself  waited  upon,  instead 
of  waiting  upon  me.  If  I  told  him  to  do  any  thing  he  made  me 
no  answer,  or  even  turned  his  back  upon  me,  so  that  when  I  could 
not  do  without  assistance  I  was  obliged  to  ask  that  of  the  boatmen. 

The  scenery  of  the  country  we  were  passing  throu^  now  be- 
came more  lovely  witii  every  stroke  of  the  oar.  The  morasses 
had  disappeared,  and  were  succeeded  by  luxuriant  rice-plantations, 
with  smiling  hills  in  the  background.  Among  the  trees  there 
were  some  glorious  specimens — some  with  trunks  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high ;  others  spreading  out  their  cughty  branches,  and 
hanging  their  leaves  down  into  the  water,  so  as  to  form  delidously 
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cool  leafy  bowers.  Large  hires  of  the  wild  bee  were  often  hang- 
iag  on  loftj  slender  steoois  with  very  few  branches ;  but  to  reach 
hives  of  this  kind  and  rob  them  of  their  honey,  Uie  natives  make 
a  kind  of  ladder  of  bamboo,  which  is  fastened  to  the  trunk  <f£  the 
tree  at  every  two  feet,  stands  about  six  inches  fixHn  it,  and  is  car- 
ried to  a  height  of  eighty  feet. 

This  day  we  again  stopped  at  a  Dyak  settlement;  but  I  had 
scarcely  lain  down  to  rest  before  I  heard  a  sort  of  loud  clapping 
noise,  given  very  regularly,  and  in  a  eart  of  measured  time.  I  got 
up,  and  went  toward  the  place  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and 
there  lay  a  man  stretched  out  quite  motionless  on  the  ground,  and 
half  a  dozen  young  men  stood  round  him  slapping  his  body  with 
all  their  strength  with  open  hands.  I  thought  the  man  was  dead, 
and  was  wondering  what  nught  be  the  meaning  of  this  singular 
ceremony  with  his  body,  when  all  at  once  up  jumped  the  dead 
body  amid  the  loud  laughter  of  the  operators.  The  game,  I  sup- 
pose, was  over ;  and  I  was  afterward  informed  that  exercises  of 
the  kind  are  considered  vexy  useful  for  strengthening  the  body  and 
rendering  it^  supple. 

Januan/  25ih.  More  and  more  beautlftd  views  are  continually 
presenting  themselves.  The  hills  are  multiplying,  and  becoming 
higher  and  higher.  The  peak  that  just  now  came  into  sight  can 
not  be  less  than  3000  feet  high.  The  scenery  reminds  me  of  that 
of  BrasdL  Here,  too,  are  vast  impenetrable  primeval  forests,  with 
overwhelming  masses  g£  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  here,  as  well  as 
there,  but  little  cleared  land,  and  but  few  inhabited  places.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  Borneo  is  intersected  by  a  countless  number 
of  small  streams  or  rivulets,  while  Brazil  has  scarcely  any  wat^ 
but  the  vast  foods  of  her  mighty  rivers.  What  might  this  idand 
become  were  it  x>eopled  by  industrious,  peaceful,  and  truly  civil- 
ized nations  I*  Unfortunately  this  is  very  &r  from  being  the  case. 
The  population  is  scanty,  and  more  intent  on  war  and  mutual  de- 

,  • 

*  Borneo  is  the  lazgest  island  m  the  world  (of  course  not  indnding  Aus- 
tralia, which  is  a  continent).  It  has  a  surface  of  260,000  square  miles ; 
and  its  present  population  consists  of  950,000  Dyaks,  200,000  Malays, 
54,000  Chinese.  Its  chief  exports  are  rattans,  rice,  sago,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
dye*stnlBb. 
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8lroeti(m  than  OA  any  kind  of  prodndiTO  labor;  and  for  wUIb  set* 
tiers  the  climate  ia  a  great  obstacle. 

One  peciilian^  of  Borneo  is  the  brown  color  of  ite  liTera.  Some 
travelerB  maintain  that  this  proceeds  £xMn  their  banks  beiii^  lined 
-with  thick  woods,  and  that  the  masses  of  leayes  fidling  into  the 
-waters  dye  them  of  this  color.  But  I  can  not  admit  this  explana- 
tion, for  in  the  island  of  Geram,  which  I  sabsequently  visited,  where 
the  banks  of  the  streams  are  quite  as  thickly  dotiiied  with  wood, 
the  waters  are  as  dear  as  crystal. 

Alexander  von  Homboldt  remarked  this  dark  color  in  the  riv- 
ers of  America,  and  adds  also  that  no  crocodiles  or  .fish  live  in 
water  thus  dyed.  *  But  in  Borneo  this  is  not  the  case,  for  both  cay- 
mans (a  kind  of  crocodile)  and  fish  are  found  in  them  in  abundance. 
,  In  the  evening  I  was  again  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  Dyaka, 
and  conversing  with  them  as  wbU  as  I  could  by  means  of  my  Ma- 
lay interpreter.  I  asked  them  whether  they  believed  in  a  Great 
Spirit,  and  whether  they  had  any  idols  or  priests!  As  well  as  I 
could  understand  their  answer,  they  bdieve  in  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  have  no  priests  or  idols  whatever.  It  is  possible,  nevertheless, 
that  I  may  have  made  some  mistake  with  respect  to  their  answers 
to  my  first  inquiry ;  for,  as  to  the  last,  I  certainly  think  I  have 
seen  idols  among  them.  If  they  have  no  other  objects  of  rever^ 
ence,  however,  they  have  at  all  eventa  plenty  of  earthly  superiors; 
£ar  thero  is  not  a  tribe  of  a  dozen  £unilies  that  does  not  own  a 
chief  rejdicing  in  the  highnsoanding  title  of  Biyah.  I  was  often 
reminded  by  this  frequency  of  titles  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  where 
every  body  who  is  not  a  serf  is  a  nobleman; 

While  we  were  carrying  on  thii  conversation,  a  boy  came  in 
from  the  woods,  Ininging  a  wild  pogeon  that  he  had  caught  there^ 
and  a  man  took  it  from  him,  twisted  the  poor  little  thing's  neck, 
pulled  out  some  of  the  long  feathers  from  the  wings,  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire.  Scarcely  were  the  feathers  half  burned  ofi^  than  he 
took  it  from  the  fire  again,  tore  off  the  head  and  pinions,  and  gave 
them  to  a  child  who  vras  standing  by  eagerly  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  then  put  the  bird  once  more  on  the  fire,  and,  a£l;er 
lettiaag  it  roast  for  a  few  minutes,  took  it  off,  divided  it  into  six 
pieces,  and  distributed  it  among  the  same  number  of  children. 
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He  himself  did  not  taste  a  morsel;  and  I  have  firequentty  noticed 
sindlar  indications  of  the  Dyaks  heing  affectionate  par^its. 

In  the  night  a  terriiic  storm  broke  over  us,  accompanied  by  real 
tropical  torrents  of  rain,  sach  as,  among  us,  &re  sometimes  called 
rain-spouts.  We  all  sprang  up  and  took  refuge  in  the  interior  of 
the  house,  expecting  every  moment,  nevertheless,  that  its  leafy 
K>of  would  be  torn  from  over  our  heads.  But  things  violent  are 
seldom  of  long  duration,  and  when  the  deluge  had  raged  for  about 
half  an  hour  it  suddenly  ceased.  > 

The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  singing  with  all  their 
might,  and  beating  jon  the  gong — ^I  supposed  to  out-bellow  the 
storm,  or  drive  it  away ;  but  they  went  on,  alas  1  till  morning. 
Their  song  is  a  kind  of  wild  yell,  in  which  I  nevertheless  distin- 
guished two  of  what  might  be  called  melodies,  which  were  both 
sung  as  solos  by  the  same  person,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany joined  in.  To  increase  the  entertainment,  four  young  men 
also  performed  a  kind  of  dance.  They  trod  with  slow,  measured 
steps  round  the  fire-place,  above  whidb  the  dead  head  was  hang- 
ing, and  each  struck  violently  on  the  groimd  with  a  cudgel  that 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  from  time  to  time  spat  at  the  skulls.  I 
found  afterward^  however^  that  this  music  and  dancing  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  storm,  but  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  an  approaching  campaign. 

Among  all  the  tribes  that  I  encountered  on  this  journey  the 
chiefe  do  not  live  apart,  but  in  community  with  the  rest,  the  young 
men  sleeping  and  washing  in  what  I  must  call  the  verandas  and 
ante-chambers  of  the  houses. 

Janvjary  26^.  My  journey  among  the  wild  Dyaks  had  proceed- 
ed thus  far  so  entirely  without  danger  or  difficulty — although  I 
had  had  some  cause  for  fear — ^that  I  began  to  feel  myself  quite 
careless  and  at  my  ease :  this  day,  however,  was  to  bring  me  a 
change  in  this  respect. 

I  was  sitting  quietly  in  my  proa,  gliding  along  the  river,  when 
a  small  canoe,  in  which  four  Dyaks  were  seated,  came  rowing 
swiftly  toward  us  down  the  stream.  They  did  not  stop  as  they 
came  up,  but  only  screamed  to  us  in  passing  to  turn  back  and  get 
away  as  fast  as  we  could,  as  a  tribe  a  little  further  up  the  river 
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WBfl  just  ooming  out  to  make  war  on  vs.  .  They  themselves^  they 
said,  had  only  esci^Md  because  they  were  not  seen. 

This  news  was  of  course  a  Httle  startling.  So  near  to  the  mount- 
ains as  we  were — ^f<nr  I  expected  to  reach  the  foot  of  them  this  yeiy 
evening — now  to  turn  back  was  grievous. 

I  held  a  ooundl  with  the  cook,  the  only  one  of  my  company 
with  whom  I  could  exdiange  a  word,  and  endeavored  to  induce 
him  to  go  on.  Fortunately  he  was  a  brave  feUow,  and  thought 
that,  although  there  was  some  danger — ^for  the  Dyaks  on  their 
war  expeditions  attack  and  kill  all  whom  they  meet — ^the  proba- 
Inlity  was  they  would  respect  Bi^ah  Brooke's  fag.  So  up  went 
the  flag,  and  on  went  we ;  thou^,  I  must  own,  grievously  against 
the  will  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

We  had  not  gone  &r  before,  sure  enough,  we  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  war-song,  with  its  abUgato  accompaniment  of  drums  and 
gongs.  The  high-wooded  shores  still  concealed  us ;  but  at  a  few 
oars'  strokes  further  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river  brought  us  full  in 
sight  of  a  j^iectade  that  it  will  be  owned  was  alarming  enough. 
On  a  small  elevation,  close  to  the  shore,  stood  certainly  a  hundred 
savages,  with  high  narrow  shields  on  their  arms,  and  long  knives 
in  their  hands,  and  at  sight  of  us  they  set  up  a  most  terrific  yell, 
and  b^an  making  no  less  ferocious  gestures. 

My  heart,  I  must  own,  gave  a  leap  within  me ;  but  it  was  too 
late  to  go  back  now.  Decision  and  resolution  alone  could  afford 
us  a  chance  of  safety.  Opposite  the  hill  where  the  savages  were 
collected,  there  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  river  a  sand-bank ;  and 
upon  this  sprang  my  valiant  cook,  and  b^an  a  parley  with  the 
enemy  in  the  Dyak  language,  so  that,  unfortunately,  I  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  it.  So  much  greater,  therefore,  was  my  con- 
sternation, when  suddenly  the  savages  rushed  down  the  hill  where 
they  were  collected,  and  flinging  themselves,  some  into  canoes, 
some  into  the  water,  made  toward  our  proa,  surrounded  it,  and 
began  to  dimb  in. 

''Now,"  I  thought, '' my  last  hour  is  really  come."  But  at  this 
very  moment  I  distinguished  the  voice  of  my  inestimable  cook,  who 
was  forcing  his  way  toward  me,  and  calling  out  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  this  was  only  their  way  of  bidding  us 
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irelcoine;  and  as  he  spoke  I  saw  a  Htille  white  flag  hoisted  on  the 
hill  as  a  sign  of  peace.  No  one  who  has  not  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  a  terrilde  death  can,  I  think,  form  a  veiy  dear  idea  of 
the  feeling  of  t^  moment,  or  of  the  sadden  revulsion  when  I  knew 
that  I  was  saved.  The  cook  had  been  r^t.  Ei^ah  Brooke^s  flag 
was  the  talisman  that  protected  ns ;  and  not  only  did  these  dread- 
ed savages  do  ns  no  harm,  but  they  behaved  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  invited  me  to  pay  them  a  visit.  I  accepted,  in  order 
to  show  that  I  tnisted  them,  and  set  a  valne  on  their  invitation. 

This  instance  of  the  esteem  and  veneration  in  which  Elijah 
Brooke  is  held  by  the  Dyaks  affected  me  much ;  for  it  showed 
how  susceptible  these  rude  nations  are  of  gratitude  when  they  find 
that  they  are  really  honestly  and  kindly  dealt  with.  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  I  had  had  here  some  of  the  enemies  of  this  high- 
minded  gentleman  as  witnesses  of  this  scene.  I  think  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  repented  of  the  charges  they  have  brought 
against  him.* 

On  going  ashore  with  the  savages,  I  found  their  women  and 
diildren  encamped  in  tents  behind  the  height  on  which  the  men 
had  been  posted.  They  received  me  with  the  same  marks  of  kind- 
ness as  their  husbands,  and  made  me  sit  down  with  them;  There 
were  eatables  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  especially  a  number  of 
little  cakes  of  various  colors — ^yellow,  brown,  and  black-^^which 
really  looked  so  nice  that  I  accepted  them  very  readily  and  began 
to  eat  forthwith.  But  I  repented  my  epicurism,  for  they  consist- 
ed only  of  rice  and  maize  flour,  mixed  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  very  rancid  fat,  which  they  procure  from  the  fruit  called  '<  kar 
wan.*'  The  brown  and  black  ones  receive  their  color  from  an  ad^ 
dition  of  black  sirup  made  from  the  sugar-cane  or  the  juice  of  va*- 

*  At  tiie  time  of  1117  arrival  at  Borneo^  Rajah  Brooke  had  gone  to  En- 
gland  to  meet  the  accasations  made  against  him  that,  in  his  warlike  expe- 
ditions  against  the  pirates,  he  had  saorificed  human  life,  and  had  burned 
proas,  hats,  etc. 

Did  the  gentlemen  who  made,  these  chai^ges  think  that  pirates  were  to  be 
put  down  with  soft  speeches  ?  How  many  human  lives  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  villages  and  towns  bnmedi  by  European  potentates,  without  any  such 
righteous  purpose — ^indeed,  in  wars  that  were  themselves  little  better  than 
piracies  on  a  large  scale  ? 

I  heard  subsequently  that  Bajah  Brooke  had  come  off  with  flying  eolors. 
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ridus  palms.  The  good  felks  wovM  huiat  on  feasting  me  "with 
tiiese  dainties ;  and  to  please  them,  I  did  manage  to  swaQow  some 
mottthfuls,  but  it  was  almost  more  than  I  cocdd  do. 

Among  the  men  who  surrounded  me,  several  had  at  their  sides 
the  baskets  whidi  are  destined  to  reodye  any  heads  that  the  pro- 
prietor may  succeed  in  bagging.  They  were  very  prettily  plaited 
and  ornamented  with  shdls,  tut  well  as  with  human  hair. 

After  we  had  finished  our  repast,  they  pressed  me  to  come  with 
them  to  their  regular  place  of  residence,  which  lay  deep  in  the  for- 
est ;  and  I  set  off  with  tbem  immediately,  without  taking  any  one 
of  my  own  people  with  me,  believing  that  among  these  wild  tribes 
one  is  more  secure  and  the  more  respected  the  more  coafidence  one 
shows  in  them. 

Their  huts  I  found  exactly  resembling  those  I  bad  seen  before. 
They  b^ed  me  to  stay  with  them  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
night,  but  I  wished  to  get  as  soon  as  I  could  to  the  mountains ;  so, 
after  resting  for  a  short  time,  I  iook  a  cordial  fiurew^  of  my  new- 
friends,  men  and  women  accompanying  me  to  my  boat,  pressing 
my  hands,  and  urging  me  to  come  and  see  them  again.  They  also 
gave  me  fruit,  cakes,  eggs,  and  bamboo  canes  full  of  boiled  rice,  by 
way  o£  provision  for  the  journey. 

In  the  evening  I  reached  Peng-KaJang^Smg'Tcegangy  a  place 
with  some  dozens  of  huts,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Schamel 
mountains,  and  the  residence  of  a  Malay  Bajah,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Captain  Brooke. 

Here  I  dismissed  my  proa ;  for  the-  part  of  my  journey  to  be 
.  done  by  water  (about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Scaran  to  the 
mountains)  was  now  accompEshed,  and  my  present  task  was  to 
cross  the  mountains  on  foot.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Bcjah 
offered  to  accompany  me  in  person,  so  that  this  formidable-lookii^ 
journey  no  longer  presented  any  difficulty. 

The  neoLt  day  the  preparations  began.  The  Bcjab  selected  the 
men  who  were  to  accompany  us,  had  their  weapons  put  in  order, 
and  a  stock  of  provi^ons  laid  in,  while  I  occupied  myself  with 
observing  the  mode  of  life  and  doings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place. 

I  was  allowed  free  access  to  the  Bajah's  consort,  not  only  be- 
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cause  I  was  a  woman,  but  because  visitors  in  general  are  not  rig- 
idly excluded ;  for  the  Malay  women  are  less  jealouslj  watched 
than  the  wives  of  the  Tudks  and  other  Oriental  nations.  The  lady 
in  question  was  still  very  young,  but  by  no  means  the  loveliest  of 
her  sex ;  on  the  contrary,  her  &ice  wore,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  stamp  of  dullness  and  stupidily.  Not  even  her  child  whidi 
was  playing  about  her  could  bring  the  smallest  ei^ression  into  it, 
or  call  forth  one  smile.  This  princely  scion  in  question  went,  like 
the  other  children,  stark  naked ;  and  its  parents  were  in  no  way 
distinguished  by  their  dress  fi:t>m  their  subjects  and  slaves.  Their 
sleeping  apartment  was  somewhat  superior,  being  separated  by  a 
high  bamboo  partition  from  the  kitchen  and  other  parts  of  the  hut. 
It  served  as  a  reception-room,  and  contained  inlaid  wooden  chests, 
embroidered  cushions,  and  the  before-mentioned  enigmatical,  high- 
ly-prized vases. 

The  Malays  keep  slaves,  and  condemn  to  this  servile  condition 
not  only  their  prisoners  of  war,  but  their  insolvent  debtors ;  and 
the  latter  have  to. continue  in  slavery  till  some  of  their  relations 
or  friends  redeem  them ;  which  happens  very  seldom,  as  most  of 
these  people  are  excessively  poor.  The  slaves  dfe,  however,  very 
well  treated,  and  regarded  as  members  of  the  family.  Indeed, 
had  I  not  been  informed  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood,  I 
should  never  have  guessed  it  from  the  behavior  of  the  masters. 

January  28^^  My  formidable  pedestrian  journey  Vas  now  to 
commence.  I  had  prepared  a  simple  and  appropriate  costume  for 
it,  consisting  of  trowsers,  a  petticoat  not  reaching  below  the  ankle, 
and  which,  on  the  march,  firequently  had  to  be  tucked  up  still 
higher,  a  jacket,  and  a  magnificent  bamboo  hat,  impervious  alike 
to  sun  iEmd  rain,  which  I  had  got  in  the  island  of  Bali.  As  an 
additional  protection  against  the  heat,  I  also  laid  immediately  on 
my  head  a  piece  of  banana  leaf. 

As  for  my  chausaurey  I  must  own  I  often  had  to  dispense  with 
stockings,  and  eke  with  shoes  also,  when  the  road  lay  through 
a  morass  or  even  through  water.  "Whoever  undertakes  travels  of 
this  kind  must  be  prepared  to  -submit  to  the  same  hardships  as 
the  natives,  and  I  found  that  I  could  do  it  when  I  had  determined 
I  would. 
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I  have  filept  many  a  night  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  woods,  and 
many  a  day  taken  no  food  but  rice  boiled  in  water. 

Our  party  consisted,  besides  the  Bajah,  mjsel^  and  my  servant, 
of  twelve  attendants,  partly  Dyaks  and  partly  Malays,  about  half 
of  whom  were  armed. 

I  had  prepared  myself,  not  only  for  a  very  bad  road,  but  for  the 
ascent  of  a  lofty  mountain  chain.  This  was,  however,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  mistake ;  for  our  path  lay  constantly  through  narrow 
valleys,  in  which  the  ascent  was  very  trifling.  I  doubt  if  we  were 
ever  more  than  500  feet  above  the  plain-  But  the  road  was  tre- 
mendous— an  uninterrupted  succession  of  brooks,  marshes,  and 
standing  pools,  through  which  we  had  to  wade  with  the  water 
£eu:  above  our  knees.  Occasionally  we  caught  enchanting  views 
of  a  triple  mountain  chain,  rising  range  aliK>ve  range,  one  behind 
the  other ;  and  wide  valleys  lying  between,  traversed  by  fine  riv- 
ers, all  buried  in  the  deep  slumber  of  thick,  impenetrable  woods. 
Only  at  rare  intervals  we  came  to  a  little  clearing,  inhabited  by 
Dyaks  and  planted  with  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  and  a  kind  of 
sweet  potato. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  a  settlement  of  this  kind,  a  halt  was 
made,  and  a  portion  of  our  party  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
ask  permission  to  pass  on/  Twice  our  path  led  through  the  very 
middle  of  the  Dyak  houses,  and  we  had  to  dimb  up  the  ladder 
that  forms  the  entrance  on  one  side,  and  scramble  down  a  similar 
one  on  the  other.  The  Dyaks  often  purposely  reirain  from  cutting 
down  the  trees  or  opening  a  path,  in  order  to  render  the  access  to 
their  abpdes  more  difficult  for  an  enemy.  They  leave  in  the  woods 
only  very  small  and  narrow  openings,  which  can  easily  be  closed  up. 

These  dwellings  might  be  compared  with  what,  in  fortification, 
are  called  block-houses. 

After  a  rather  harassing  march  of  eight  hours,  we  stopped  at 
another  of  these  hidden  habitations,  and  without  difficulty  obtained 
leave  to  pass  the  night  there. 

Jcsmiary  29<A.  We  had  still  no  heights  to  ascend,  but  the  way 
through  these  dense  forests  was  so  encumbered  with  the  roots  and 
fitUen  trunks  of  immense  trees,  that  we  had  constant  cUmbing. 
Besides  this,  it  led  through  sloughs,  morasses,  and  streams,  which 
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we  had  either  to  wade  throf^h  or  cross  upon  thin  hamboo-canes^ 
placing  one  foot  immediately  before  the  other ;  so  that  it  m&y  be 
supposed  it  would  have  been  no  very  easy  traveling)  even  if  the 
weather  had  been  fine ;  and  we  happened  to  meet  with  very  bad> 
weather. 

Whenever  the  deep  silence  of  the  forest  was  disturbed  by  any 
sound,  however  slight,  that  seemed  at  all  suspicious,  we  halted  and 
stbod  as  motionless  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  not  daring  to  speak, 
and  scarcely  to  breathe,  till  some  of  the  men  had  been  sent  to  re- 
connoitre, which  they  did  by  crawling  like  serpents,  and  winding 
themselves  among  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees. 

The  next  day  we  again  walked  for  eight  hours,  when  we  arrived 
at  a  place  called  Berg-KaUang-Boenot^  which  was  to  be  the  termin- 
us of  our  pedestrian  journey.  In  these  two  toilsome  marches  of 
Mxteen  hours  I  do  not  think  we  had  gone  more  than  five-and-thir- 
ty  miles.  Here  there  also  resided  a  petty  Malay  prince,  at  whose 
abode  we  passed  the  night.  Of  course,  to  all  these  people,  Malays 
as  well  as  Dyaks,  I  was  a  very  new  and  surprising  phenomenon. 
Very  few  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  white  man,  and  none  a  white 
woman ;  and  their  astonishment  was  so  much  the  greater,  since, 
according  to  their  ideas,  a  woman  alone  can  hardly  venture  more 
than  a  few  yards  from  her  hut. 

January  30<A.  At  Berg-KaUang-Boenot  I  embarked  upon  the  lit- 
tle river  Balang-Lujppa  in  a' very  little  boat,  with  only  one  man  to 
row.  The  river  wound  through  the  woods ;  it  was  very  narrow 
— sometimes,  indeed,  so  hemmed  in  by  trees  that  we  could  hardly 
get  through.  Not  the  faintest  beam  of  the  sun  pierced  the  thick 
covering  of  leaves ;  and  the  most  deathlike  silence  was  around  us, 
broken  only  at  rare  intervals  by  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  or  the 
spring  of  a  monkey.  Acheron  itself  could  hardly  have  been  more 
silent  and  gloomy,  and  the  color  of  the  water  was  almost  as  black 
as  ink.  After  some  hours  we  overtook  a  little  canoe,  in  which 
were  a  man  and  woman,  a  child,  a  great  many  fowls,  and  some 
household  chattels.  We  stopped  to  parley,  and,  after  a  short  con- 
versation, I  percwved,  to  my  astonishment  and  consternation,  that 
the  whole  crew  and  cargo  were  to  be  transferred  to  our  little  boat. 
Their  own  the  party  hid  among  the  trees.     In  vain  I  protested 
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agaiiisttlufl  move ;  my  rogue  of  a  servant  was  evidently  in  &vor 
of  ity  and  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  my  remonstrances. 
This  addition  to  omr  company  of  coarse  made  us  very  crowded ; 
and  what  annoyed  me  still  more  was  that  the  new-comers  insisted 
on  making  a  fire  in  the  little  boat  to  cook  their  abominable  rice ; 
and  the  heat  and  smoke  of  it  came  directly  in  my  &ce. 

The  gloomy  Balang-Luppa  'fell,  after  a  conrse  of  abont  thhrty 
miles,  into  the  lake  Boenotj  which  is  about  four  miles  across.  Here 
I  noticed  a  phenomenon  that  I  have  never  seen  any  where  else. 
The  lake  was  filled  with  tranks  of  perfectly  dead  trees,  without 
bough  or  leaf,  which,  nevertheless,  had  not  fidlen  or  become  loos- 
ened at  the  roots,  but  stood  straight  up,  like  palisades  planted  by 
human  hands.  A  broad  water-road,  like  a  natural  canal,  led  us 
into  a  second  lake,  named  Taovnan^  which  was  twice  as  large  as 
lake  Boenot,  and,  unlike  it,  had  a  perfectly  smooth  and  unencum- 
bered surface. 

The  environs  of  botii  lakes  were  very  fine ;  wide  wooded  val- 
leys lay  to  the  east  and  westward,  bounded  by  a  picturesque  range 
of  mountains,  with  lofty  domes  and  peaks,  the  highest  of  which 
could  not  be  less  than  5000  feet. 

From  lake  Taoman  we  turned  into  the  beautiful  river  iTqpuoes, 
afler  the  Banjer-massmg  the  most  important  in  Borneo*.  It  is  very 
unequal  in  breadth  in  different  parts,  so  that  the  average  can  not 
be  taken  at  more  than  half  a  mile ;  but,  like  most  of  the  rivers  in 
this  country,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  banks,  as  the  wa- 
ters spread  far  into  the  woods  on  both  sides. 

There  were  fewer  inhabited  places  on  it  than  on  the  Luppa, 
on  the  other  ade  of  the  Schamel  mountains :  and  had  not  the 
occasional  bark  of  a  dog  or  the  crowing  of  a  cock  ^ven  token  of 
life,  I  should  have  considered  the  whole  re^on  as  entirely  unin- 
habited. 

This  and  the  following  night  I  passed  in  a  most  inconvenient 
manner  in  the  boat.  The  increase  of  our  party  left  me  so  little 
space,  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  quite  cramped  up,  and  I  would 
glady  have  endeavored  to  find  shelter  among  some  of  the  Dyaks; 
but  my  boatmen  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  said  it  would  be  too 
dangerous. 
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On  the  moniiiig  of  the  81  st  of  January  we  met  two  proas,  a 
Uirge  and  a  small  one,  filled  with  Djaks  and  Malays ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  very  large  one  overtook  us,  and  the  pec^le  in  it  called 
to  us,  in  a  very  imperious  tone,  to  stop.  There  was  no  choice 
now  hut  to  obey,  for  disobedience  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  our  weakness.  LiBtead  of  the  pirates,  whom  we  were  in  fear 
of,  however,  the  strangers  turned  out  to  be  only  a  polite  Malay 
Bajah  and  his  attendants,  who  were  on  a  journey. 

A^r  a  few  questi(ms  as  to  where  I  came  from,  where  I  was 
going  to,  etc.,  he  presented  me  with  a  large  sort  of  basin,  full  of 
fresh  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  some  sweet  cakes,  and  we  each  went  on 
our  way. 

On  the  1st  of  February  we  reached  Sintang,  a  town  of  at  least 
1500  inhabitants,  and  the  residence  of  a  sultan.  Here  I  consid- 
ered the  perilous  part  of  my  journey  concluded,  for  the  Dyak  tribes, 
whom  I  had  to  pass  through  to  reach  Pontianah,  were  subject  to 
Malay  princes,  to  whom  I  hoped  to  get  recommendations  from  the 
Sultan  of  Sintang,  as  I  had,  for  this  purpose,  brought  a  letter  to 
him  from  the  Bajah  of  Berg-£[allang-Boenot. 

I  must  own  I  should  have  liked  to  have  passed  a  longer  time 
among  the  free  Dyaks,  as  I  found  them,  without  exception,  hon- 
est, good-natured,  and  modest  in  their  behavior.  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  place  them,  in  these  respects,  above  any  of  the  races  I 
have  ever  known.  I  might  leave  all  my  things  lying  open,  and 
go  away  for  hours.  I  never  found,  on  my  return,  that  the  small- 
est article  was  missing.  They  used,  indeed,  often  to  beg  for  trifes^ 
but  were  quite  content  to  have  them  refused  when  I  made  them 
understand  that  I  wanted  them  myself;  and  they  were  never 
troublesome  or  importunate. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  when  I  call  them  good-natured,  that 
the  cutting  off  and  preserving  the  heads  of  their  enemies  does  not 
seem  to  imply  any  particular  amiableness  of  disposition ;  but  it 
must  really  be  remembered  that  this. deplorable  practice  is  rather 
the  result  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  a  low  and  uncivilized 
state,  than  of  any  special  ferocity ;  and  I  must  maintain  the  asser- 
tion, in  support  of  which  I  can  adduce  their  quiet  domestic  mode 
of  life,  their  moral  conduct,  the  love  they  evidently  bear  their  chil- 
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dfen,  and  the  respect  they  show  their  old  people.  The  free  Dyaks 
are  inoomparablj  more  opulent  than  those  who  are  subject  to  the 
Malays.  They  cultivate  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco,  and  occasion- 
ally sugar-cane  also,  and  ubi.  They  get  abundance  of  &t  from 
the  kawan  fruit,  and  collect  in  the  forests  pieces  of  damar  or  pfaie- 
wood,  which  they  use  as  torches ;  and  thej  have  plenty  of  sago 
rattans  and  cocoarnuts.  With  some  of  these  articles  they  cany 
en  a  barter  trade  for  brass,  glass  beads,  salt,  and  red  handker- 
chiefe — in  their  eyes  most  valuable  goods,  and  far  better  than 
money.  Fowls  and  pigs  are  also  among  their  possessions,  thou^ 
they  are  usually  only  eaten  at  weddings  and  other  festive  occa- 
sions. 

Some  travelers  assert  that  the  free  D3rak8  are  handsome  people, 
but  I  must  own  the  utmost  I  can  say  for  them  in  this  respect  is 
that  they  are  not  so  frightful  as  the  MJalays — as  their  cheek  bones 
are  not  quite  so  broad  and  projecting,  and  their  noses  not  alto- 
gether so  flat.  They  are  generally  of  a  middle  size,  have  arms 
and  1^  exceedingly  thin,  and  little  or  no  beard,  as  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  plucking  it  out.  Ugly  as  they  are,  however,  I  think 
it  by  no  means  impossible  that  if  I  lived  long  among  them  I  might 
be  reconciled  to  many  things  that  appear  revolting  at  first,  and 
perhaps  even  come  to  admire  them. 

The  Dyaks  are  permitted  to  take  as  many  wives  as  they  like, 
but  they  make  a  very  moderate  use  of  the  privilege,  and  mostly 
content  themselves  with  one,  whom  they  treat  well,  and'  do  not 
overload  with  work,  as  all  the  heavy  labor  is  performed  by  men. 
IHvorces  or  separations  are  very  uncommon  among  them ;  and  in 
the  relations  between  the  sexes  their  conduct  is  mostly  far  more 
irreproachable  than  that  of  the  Malays.  The  girls  and  young  men 
are  kept  rather  strictly  apart ;  the  former  sleeping  in  little  cham- 
bers near  their  parents,  and  the  young  men,  as  I  have  said,  on  the 
verandas  or  in  the  huts  of  their  chiefs.  In  these  respects  the 
manners  of  the  Dyak  savages  might  often,  I  fear,  bear  an  advan- 
tageous comparison  with  those  of  the  lowest  classes  in  some  Chris- 
tian civilized  communities.  They  do  not  mingle  with  other  races, 
and  the  girls  who  marry  with  the  Chinese  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  belonging  to  their  tiibe. 
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The  Dyaks  use  no  written  character,  and,  as  far  as  I  oottl4  make 
out,  have  no  religious  belie£  On  this  point  there  is,  however,  some 
difference  oi  opinion  among  travelers;  and  Temmink  maintains 
that  they  have  a  religion  which  is  a  kind  of  Fetichism — ^that  they 
believe  in  a  god  called  JDjcUhy  who  rules  the  upper  world,  and  a 
god  Scmg-jangj  who  is  master  of  the  lower. 

They  are  said  to  represent  these  gods  as  having  human,  though 
invisible,  forms— to  invoke  their  help,  and  to  sacrifice  to  them  by 
scattering  rice  upon  the  ground.  In  their  dwellings,  also,  wooden 
deities  are  said  to  have  been  found.  Other  travelers  ascribe  a  kind 
of  pantheism  to  the  Dyaks,  and  assert  that  they  believe  in  deities 
both  above  and  below  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  good 
and  bad  spirits,  among  whom  a  certain  Badjcmg-Brcmi  is  the 
worst.  All  diseases  they  believe  to  be  occasioned  by  these  bad 
spirits,  whom  they  endeavor  to  drive  away  by  striking  on  the 

gong- 
According  to  others,  again,  they  have  no  religious  ideas  at  all, 
but  a  very  confused  notion  of  one  Spirit,  and  of  the  inmiortalily 
of  the  soul. 

I  can  not  undertake  either  to  contradict  or  to  confirm  these  as- 
sertions :  all  I  can  say  with  strict  truth  is,  that  during  my  stay 
in  their  country  I  never  saw  apiong  the  tribes  with  whom  I  came 
in  contact  either  temple  or  idol,  priest  or  sacrifice.  At  weddings, 
births,  and  deaths,  many  of  the  tribes  did  indeed  perform  certain 
ceremonies,  and  fowls  and  pigs  were  decapitated  and  eaten ;  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  these  things  had  any  connection  with 
religion— only,  on  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  the  pig  killed  was  not  eaten,  but  thrown  into  the  river. 
The  dead  are  burned  among  some  tribes  of  Dyaks,  and  the  ashes 
preserved  in  hollow  trees ;  others  hang  them  in  almost  inaccessible 
places,  or  bind  them  to  trees  with  their  feet  uppermost.  But  to 
return  to  my  journey. 

The  situation  of  the  little  town  of  Sintangis  charming ;  the  huts 
lie  partly  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the  fine  river  Kapuas,  partly 
half  hidden  among  cocoa  palms. 

I  could  not  land  immediately  on  my  arrival,  as  custom  required 
me  to  remain  in  the  boat  till  the  sultan  had  appointed  me  a  dwell- 
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ing.  I  senti  therefore,  my  servant,  who  arrajed  himself  in  his 
state  attire  on  the  occasion,  to  deliver  my  letter  of  reeommen^Ui- 
tion  from  the  Biyah  of  Berg-Eallang-Boenot.  He  soon  came 
back,  however,  with  the  letter,  and  accompanied  by  a  minister  of 
the  sultan's,  who  informed  me  that  his  master  was  absent,  and 
would  not  return  till  the  Evening  or  the  following  morning.  The 
minister  conducted  me,  nevertheless,  into  a  hut,  where  room  was 
made  for  me,  and  the  beautiful  mats,  carpets,  and  clamhu  that  he 
had  brought  with  him  arranged. 

Late  in  the  evening  some  one  came  to  tell  me.  that  the  sultan 
had  returned,  and  would  expect  me  on  the  following  morning  in 
the  Divan.  Fortunately  I  had  now  learned  enough  of  the  l^sA&y 
language  to  be  able  to  understand  the  people. 

The  next  morning  a  large  handscnne  boat,  rowed  by  twenty  men, 
came  to  ifetch  me,  and  my  servant  wrapped  the  letter  in  two  silk 
handk^chie&  and  followed  me.  At  the  wooden  palace  of  the  sul- 
tan, which  lies  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  was  received  with 
music  and  the  firing  of  guns :  the  path  firom  the  river  to  the  Di*- 
van,  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  was  i^read  with  matting, 
and  the  sultan  advanced  halfway  to  meet  me,  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
It  was  very  evident,  nevertheless,  by  the  embarrasanent  of  his  man- 
ner, that  the  good  man  did  not  know  very  well  how  to  treat  a  Eu- 
ropean woman.  With  a  sort  of  comical  grace  he  extended  to  me 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  (an  astonishing  familiarily,  according  to  their 
notions),  which  I  just  touched  with  the  tips  of  mine,  and  thus  we 
floated  along,  as  if  dancing  a  minuet,  to  the  Divan,  which  was  only 
separated  firom  the  great  hall  by  a  wooden  railing  about  two  feet 
high.  Here  stood,  half  covered  with  colored  cotton,  a  clumsy  ta- 
ble and  chair,  and,  in  default  of  a  second  chaj^ ,  a  wooden  chest. 
The  sultan  and  I  took  our  places  at  the  table,  while  the  ministers 
and  great  men  of  his  dominions  sat  in  a  row  on  the  ground  along 
the  walls.  Outside  bad  collected  a  throng  of  people,  to  whom  the 
arrival  of  a  European  woman  of  course  presented  a  remarkable 
spectacle. 

The  Rgyah's  letter  of  recommendation  was'  put  on  a  silver  cup 
and  brought  to  the  sultan,  the  bringer  shuffling  along  upon  his 
knees  with  downcast  eyes,  and  kissing  the  sultan's  hand  with  great 
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devotion  as  he  presented  the  cup.  His  highness  then  commanded 
his  prime  minister  to  open  and  read  it. 

A  letter  to  a  sultan,  or  any  other  person  of  high  distinction, 
must,  according  to  Mohammedan  custom,  consist  of  a  whole  sheet, 
only  the  first  page  of  which  must  be  written  on ;  and  should  this 
not  suffice,  a  second  or  a  third  sheet  must  be  taken. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  letter  was  over,  refreshments  were 
brought ;  and  a  complete  cover  was  laid  for  me,  though  the  sultan 
had  only  a  plate.  The  refreshments  consisted  of  tea,  without  su- 
gar or  mUk,' sweetmeats  and  fruit,  which  was  served  on  about 
twenty  beautifully-cut  glass  plates,  and  partaken  of  by  the  entire 
company  present. 

When  the  repast  was  concluded,  the  sultan  led  me  to  the 
apartments  of  the  female  members  of  his  family,  where  also  he 
had  had  the  politeness  to  have  a  raised  seat  prepared  for  me, 
and  presented  me  tp  his  wife  and  daughter;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  a  most  ugly  couple  they  were,  of  the  genuine  Malay  type. 
Although  there  were  many  men,  and  young  ones  too,  present,  the 
ladies  wore  no  covering  but  a  simple  sarang,  which  half  covered 
the  bosom. 

This  Sultan  of  Sintang,  who  in  his  dominions  is  a  complete 
despot,  has  forbidden  his  subjects  to  take  more  than  one  wife, 
the  privilege  of  a  more  liberal  allowance  rightfully  belonging,  in 
his  opinion,  only  to  princes.  I  do  not  know  though  whether 
he  has  claimed  it  in  his  own  case,  as  he  only  presented  one  to  me. 

At  my  departure  the  same  ceremonies  were  observed  as  on  my 
arrival. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  grand  style  of  my  reception, 
more  especially  as  it  was  so  much  in  the  European  manner,  and  I 
was  certain  that  the  Sultan  of  Sintang  had  never  seen  any  Euro- 
peans ;  but  my  servant  explained  the  riddle  to  me.  When  I  sent 
him  ashore  with  the  letter  on  my  first  coming,  the  sultan  had  not 
really  been  absent,  as  I  was  told ;  but  as  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
how  to  receive  a  European  woman,  he  thought  proper  to  consult 
my  attendant  as  to  what  was  proper  to  be  done ;  and  thereupon 
this  personage  took  upon  him  to  describe  all  the  solemnities  ob- 
served at  Sarawak  when  Rajah  Brooke  returned  to  his  dominions. 
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I  had,  therefore,  his  eloquence  to  thank  for  having  been  recdved 
pretty  much  in  the  style  of  a  reigning  princess.  The  chairs  and 
table  had  been  hastily  made  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  knife,  fork, 
etc.,  were  my  own,  and  had  been  brought  by  my  servant. 

On  bidding  me  &rewell,  the  sultan  promised  to  place  at  my  dis- 
posal a  mmpsan  (a  shorter  and  broader  boat  than  a  proa),  which 
was  to  take  me  as  far  as  Fontianah ;  and  I  b^ged  that  he  would 
do  me  the  fistvor  to  send  it  by  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  3d  of  February,  immediately  after 
sunrise,  his  highness  himself  was  announced  coming  to  return  my 
visit.  He  did  not,  it  seemed,  consider  it  proper  to  do  this  on  the 
same  day  when  I  had  come  to  him ;  and  as  I  meant  to  make  so  short 
a  stay,  he  had  been  compelled  to  choose  this  very  early  hour.  He 
came  accompanied  by  his  &ther  and  some  of  his  male  relations ; 
but  it  is  not  the  etiquette  for  the  ladies  of  his  family  to  return  vis- 
its. The  father  of  the  sultan  wore  a  cap  and  jacket  of  gold  bro- 
cade, the  first  costly  articles  of  apparel  that  I  had  seen  on  a  Bor- 
nean  prince ;  and  it  must  be  owned  the  old  gentleman  needed  to 
be  set  off  by  a  little  finery,  if  that  was  any  improvement,  for  the 
usual  ugliness  of  his  race  was  heightened  in  his  case  by  an  im- 
mense wen,  the  second  that  I  had  seen  on  the  island.  The  first,  a 
small  specioOen,  adorned  the  consort  of  the  Bajah  of  Berg-Kallang- 
Boenot. , 

This  distinguished  company  proved  by  no  means  so  gentle  and 
modest  in  their  behavior  as  the  Dyak  head-fanciers;  for  they 
pulled  open  and  rummaged  about  all  my  packages;  and  espe- 
cially on  a  small  traveling-bag,  that  unluckily  was  standing  open, 
they  fell  like  wild  animals.  I  really  had  not  eyes  enough  to  watch 
my  goods,  and  protect  them  fi*om  damage ;  and  with  my  poor  col- 
lection of  insects  and  reptiles  my  noble  guests  were  particularly 
mischievous. 

The  princely  papa  fairly  took  possession  of  the  said  traveling- 
bag,  and,  pointing  to  the  various  articles,  soap,  tooth-brushes,  etc., 
demanded  what  they  were  all  for.  I  explained ;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  my  explanation  was  that  he  was  so  charmed  with  these 
curious  contrivances  that  he  wanted  to  keep  them  for  his  own  be- 
hoof.    I  took  them  from  him,  however,  before  he  went  away,  and 

D2 
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gave  him  aa  a  oompensation  some  pictures  and  trifling  articles  that 
I  cDuld  better  spare. 

The  entire  ignorance  these  people  showed  of  the  ordinary  arti- 
cles in  mj  possession  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  can  seldom 
or  never  before  have  come  into  contact  with  Europeans.  They 
did  not  understand  the  use  of  the  simplest.  I  had  to  explain  and 
show  them  every  thing,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  that  they  did 
not  evince  a  desire  to  appropriate ;  so  that  I  was  heartily  glad 
when  my  grand  party  had  finally  turned  their  backs. 

The  sultan,  however,  carried  his  po&teness  so  &u:  as  to  accom-* 
pany  me  two  miles  on  my  journey. 

The  way  from  Sintang  to  Pontianah  was  perfonned  very  quick- 
ly in  three  and  a  half  days.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  inquire 
of  the  natives  at  Sintang  how  long  this  journey  ought  to  take — 
a  very  necessary  precaution,  without  which  one  is  entirely  in  the 
power  of  these  people—- and  I  had  been  told  six  days,  or,  at  the 
least,  four ;  I  therefore  begged  the  sultan  to  give  orders  to  his  men 
to  take  me  in  four  days ;  though  my  servant  highly  disapproved  of 
my  proceeding,  as  he  liked  to  journey  slowly  and  quite  at  his  ease. 
I  did  not,  however,  trouble  myself  about  him  or  ask  for  his  help 
any  more,  but  took  on  myself  the  command  of  the  boatmen. 

The  banks  of  the  river  were  more  or  less  inhabited,  and  we 
passed  many  little  villages ;  among  others,  one  called  Sungan,  after 
Sintang  the  largest  town  in  the  sultan's  dominions. 

I  pidd  a  visit,  in  passing,  to  the  Bajah,  but  did  not  stay  more 
than  an  hour. 

A  mile  from  Pontianah  the  river  Kapuas  unites  with  the  Lan- 
dah,  and  both  lose  their  names  in  that  of  the  Pontianah,  which 
Mis  at  last  into  a  lake  about  twenty-five  miles  off. 

On  the  6th  of  February  I  found  myself  safe  and  sound  at  Pon- 
tianah. 
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Pontianah.— ^Ezcnrsion  to  Landah. — ^A  Chineae  Kapthay.-— Another  Pe- 
destrian Joumey. — ^A  Mud  Bath  in  the  Morass. — ^Bamboo  Bridges. — ^The 
Language  of  Signs. — Supper  with  the  Panam-bahan. — ^The  Diamond 
Mines. — ^Betnm  to  Pontianah. 

PONTIAKAH  was  the  first  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East 
that  I  had  ever  visited,  and  I  confess  I  entered  it  with  rather  un- 
easy feelings.  The  Dutch  had  been  represented  by  many  travel- 
ers as  so  cold,  so  difficult  of  access,  so  indifierent  to  every  thing 
unconnected  with  their  pecuniary  interests,  that  I  almost  shrank 
from  meeting  them ;  and  I  should  have  felt  an  unfriendly  recep- 
tion so  much  the  more,  that  I  had  been  almost  spoiled  by  the  ex- 
treme kindness  and  courtesy  shown  me  by  the  English,  both  in 
this  and  my  former  joumey. 

I  dispatched  the  letter  to  the  Dutch  gov^iunent  of  the  place, 
with  which  Bajah  Brooke  had  favored  me,  to  the  proper  quarter, 
and  then  remain^  sitting  in  my  sampsan  in  a  state  of  condderable 
-anxiety. 

My  servant  brought  me  back  the  vexatious  intelligence  that  the 
Eesident,  Mr.  Wilier,  was  then  absent  in  Batavia.  His  represent- 
ative, however,  Secretary  Van  Hardenberg,  came  down  immedi- 
ately to  receive  me,  and  that  in  so  thoroughly  cordial  a  manner 
that  I  felt  immediately  relieved  from  all  anxiety. 

There  are  no  hotels  or  inns  at  places  to  which  so  few  Europeans 
come  as  to  Borneo ;  but  Mr.  Van  Hardenberg  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal a  small  house  that  happened  to  be  standing  empty,  which 
had  served  as  a  residence  a  few  years  before  to  an  American  mis- 
sionary; and  he  added,  moreover,  that  all  my  wants  should  be 
provided  for.  In  the  evening  he  presented  me  to  the  wife  of  the 
!l^esident,  in  whom  I  found  a  most  amiable  and  cultivated  woman, 
and  she  invited  me  ta  take  up  my  abode  in  her  house — an  invita- 
tion that  I  could  but  joyfully  accept ;  so  that  I  gladly  gave  up  my 
cottage  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  entered  it. 
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I  had  undertaken  the  joumej  to  Pontianah,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  the  sake  of  visiting  the  ce]^brated  diamond  mines  of  Landah ; 
but  when,  on  the  following  day,  I  expressed  this  wish,  I  learned, 
to  my  regret,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  on  which  I  ar- 
rived, a  Catholic  priest,  named  Sanders,  had  set  off  for  that  place 
in  a  convenient  government  boat.  It  was  too  late  to-  overtake 
him ;  but  I  was  informed  that,  as  the  journey  by  land  was  four 
days  shorter  than  by  water,  if  I  could  resolve  to  undertake  that, 
I  might  still  get  to  Landah  before  him.  In  any  case  I  should 
meet  him  there,  and  could  return  in  his  company,  and  with  the 
convenience  of  the  boat ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  the  land  jour- 
ney without  hesitation,  though  the  distance  viras  more  than  200 
miles,  and  I  knew  I  should  have  the  half  of  it  to  travel  on  foot. 

Mr.  Van  Hardenberg  wished  to  give  me  a  servant,  for  he  said 
it  was  impossible  I  could  get  through  the  country  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  either  the  Malay  or  Dyak  languages,  as  I  should  have  dai- 
ly to  change  boatmen,  bearers,  etc. ;  but  really,  after  the  specimen 
of  this  class  of  people  I  had  had  in  the  servant  given  me  by  Cap- 
tain Brooke,  I  had  taken  such  an  aversion  to  them,  that  I  determ- 
ined to  do  without  them,  and  go  alone.  I  only  begged  to  be  fur- 
nished with  letters  to  the  chiefs  and  Rajahs  through  whose  terri- 
tories I  should  have  to  pass. 

It  was  not  till  the  10th  of  February  that  Mr.  Van  Hardenbei^ 
was  able  to  procure  for  me  a  small  boat,  which  was  to  take  me  as 
far  as  Kubiang,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

He  accompanied  me  to  the  water-side,  and,  when  I  got  in,  called 
out  to  me,  "  If  I  had  not  myself  witnessed  the  fact  of  your  setting 
off  on  such  a  journey  as  this  entirely  alone,  I  really  would  not  have 
believed  it." 

I  proceeded  for  about  thirty  miles  up  the  beautiful  stream  of  the. 
Landah,  to  where  the  small  river  Mandor  &lls  into  it  at  a  place 
called  Kvbu-4rap,  where  I  was  to  pass  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
Chinese.  Mr.  Van  Hardenberg  had  furnished  me  with  a  whole 
hamperful  of  provisions ;  but,  as  I  was  certain  that  before  morn- 
ing they  would  be  destroyed  by  ants,  I  distributed  them  with  easy 
generosity  "among  my  boatmen.  Eatables  can  only  be  preserved 
from  the  ravages  of  these  insects  in  well-closed  tin  cases. 
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As  early  as  three  o'dod^  in  the  morning  we  were  again  in  mo- 
tion, gliding  np  the  Mandor ;  and  this  small  stream  is  so  complete- 
ly closed  in  by  woods,  that  we  seemed  to  be  passing  through  one 
unbroken  leafy  bower.  With  the  rising  sun  there  awoke  some 
life  in  the  forest,  I  heard,  indeed,  no  songs  of  birds,  but  on  all 
sides  the  less  harmonious  screaming  of  monkeys  of  various  species 
— ^the  gigantic  orang-outang,  the  long-armed  kalampia,  the  black 
siaman,  th^  bintangon  or  nose  ape,  and  others.  The  last  four 
kinds  are  natives  only  of  Borneo. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  Kubiang,  the  end  of  our  water  jour- 
ney ;  and  I  prepared  myself  for  a  walk  of  eight  miles  to  Mandor, 
whither  two  of  my  boatmen  were  to  accompany  me. 

For  the  first  seven  miles  the  way  lay  through  dark  woods,  and,  as 
the  phrase  is,  ^^  over  stock  and  stone."  Then  we  came  to  a  pleasant 
clearing,  covered  with  plantations.  The  soil  was  sandy,  a  very 
rare  thing  in  Borneo;  and  well-kept  paths,  and  planks  or  broad 
trunks  of  trees  laid  across  the  streams,  announced  to  me  that  I 
was  on  Chinese  ground,  as  neither  Malays  nor  Dyaks  have  the 
least  notion  of  providing  any  comfort  or  convenience  whatever. 

In  Mandor  I  took  up  my  quarters  with  the  Chinese  chief  or 
KcBpihay^  to  whom  my  first  letter  was  addressed.  In  the  Chinese 
settlements  which  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  a  Chinese 
is  generally  diosen  as  chief  or  governor,  who  receives  the  title  of 
kaptkay^  captain,  or  major,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place.  The 
dignity  brings  no  emolument  with  it,  and  is  only  for  a  year,  but 
admits  of  a  second  election. 

Many  of  these  kapthays  live  in  forts,  and  enjoy  almost  princely 
authority,  exercising  judicial  power  over  their  countrymen,  even 
to  the  pronouncing  and  executing  sentences  t3f  death ;  and  as  long 
as  they  keep  things  quiet,  and  pay  punctually  their  opium  taxes, 
the  Dutch  do  not  interfere  with  their  government  in  the  least. 

The  Kapthay  of  Mand6r'was  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
functionaries,  and  dwelt  in  a  fortress,  at  tha  entrance  of  which  two 
six-pounders  were  planted.  His  residence  consisted  of  many  open 
courts  and  halls,  and  a  few  small,  low  sleeping-rooms  in  which  the 
women  had  their  abode.  The  largest  of  the  halls  served  as  dining- 
room,  sitting-room,  and  church,  or  temple  for  religious  worship. 
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Here  were  god£S  beaatifulfy  decorated  altars^  wax-tapers  buimng, 
and  rice,  tea,  and  firuit  offered  to  the  said  gods  as  sacrifice. 

Toward  evening  the  kapthay  conducted  me  into  the  little  town, 
which  lies  dose  to  the  fort,  and  consjists  gE  two  rows  of  houses, 
containing  about  700  inhabitants. 

Afler  the  walk  he  took  me  to  see  loBpig-^ieSy  which  were  laige 
and  aiiy,  and,  what  was  remarkable,  as  thej  belonged  to  a  Chinese, 
very  clean.  The  kapthaj,  I  understand^  great  man  as  he  is,  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  pigs  and  pork.  These  animals  are 
washed  or  rinaedy  by  having  water  poured  over  them  twice  every 
day ;  and  they  are  fed  on  a  mixture  of  rice  and  various  leaves 
(of  the  kiang^  kladiy  and  guelang  plants),  which  are  cut  small  and 
boiled,  and  then  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  one  part 
of  boiled  rice.  The  animals  fed  on  this  mixture  were  remarkably 
large  and  fat,  so  fat,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  could  or  would 
hardly  drag  themselves  to  their  trough.  Besides  the  pig-sties,  I  had 
to  admire  the  kitchen,  which  was  very  dean,  and  the  fare  prepared 
therein,  both  for  masters  and  servants,  excellent.  Eice  formed  of 
course  the  solid  foundation,  standing,  in  &ict,  iA  the  place  of  bread 
among  us ;  but  besides  this  there  were  boiled  fowls,  pork,  and  veg- 
etables, and  a  number  of  smaller  dishes.  This  Chinese  kapthay, 
indeed,  lived  incomparably  better,  and  in  a  more  cleanly  manner, 
than  the  greatest  Malay  Bajah.  His  wife  (he  had  but  one)  wore  rich 
dresses,  and  possessed  both  money  and  diamonds ;  and  their  child, 
a  baby  of  eight  months  old,  was  dressed  in  silk,  with  gold  trinkets, 
and  had  a  silk  cap  embroidered  with  gold  on  its  little  head. 

The  kapthay  asked  me  again  and  again  whether  I  had  quite 
determined  on  traveling  on  foot  to  Ijandah.  He  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Sanders,  who  had  been  there  a  few  days  before,  had  had  the 
same  plan,  but  had  given  it  up  on  learning  that  he  would  have  to 
make  a  great  circuit  to  avoid  a  district  in  which  «the  Dyak  tribes 
were  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  that  the  road  was  bad  beyond  all 
description.  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  lightened,  however, 
and  only  begged  that  he  would  find  me  a  good  guide,  and  arrange 
the  journey  so  that  I  might  reach  Landah  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  night  I  passed  in  a  comfortable  room,  and  in  a  dean  good 
bed. 
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February  \2th.  After  an  abimdaBt  breakfast  of  boiled  fowls, 
rice,  eggSy  ^oi^  fruit,  I  set  out  on  mj  second  walking  joume7,  ac- 
companied by  a  Chinese  guide  and  a  Djak  coolj,  or  porter,  who 
both  set  off  at  a  pace  as  if  we  were  running  for  our  lives,  and  con- 
tinued the  whole  daj  the  same  ^^  hot  haste."  I  reallj  believe  we 
ran  twenty  miles  without  stopping.  Fortunatelj  it  was  on  Chinese 
ground,  and  over  good  smooth  paths ;  so  that  though  I  reached 
Sompa  in  a  rather  exhausted  state,  I  was  no  further  affected  by 
my  exertions.  Here  my  Chinese  attendants  delivered  me  over  to 
the  Malay  Biyah,  who  was  to  forward  me  another  stage ;  and  I  had 
not  only  no  regret  on  parting  with  my  Chinese  guide,  but  was 
delighted  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  his  curiosity  had  been  intolerable. 
Before  I  was  aware  of  him,  he  had  got  hold  of  my  traveling-bag 
and  peeped  into  and  examined  every  thing  it  contained ;  and  more- 
over, though  I  did  not  know  it  till  aflerward,  had  stolen  some 
money  out  of  it— ^the  first  time  I  had  been  robbed  in  all  my  travels. 

February  13M.  This  day's  journey  was  short ;  I  scarcely  estimate 
it  at  more  than  fourteen  miles — ^but  such  miles  I     There  was  cer- 
tainly variety;  for  sometimes  we  had  to  dimb  over  trunks  and 
roots  of  trees,  sometimes  to  walk  through  swamps,  and  sometimes 
to  walk  through  the  Alang^AUmgj  a  kind  ef  jungle  grass  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  here  intersected  by  very  narrow,  deep,  slippery 
patibs,  on  which  you  are  continually  falling.     Immediately  afW 
rain — ^and  so  near  the  equator  there  are  few  days  without  rain — 
when  the  sun  breaks  out  again  in  all  his  scorching  force,  these 
deep  narrow  paths  between  the  high  grass  are  full  of  vapor,  and 
are  hot  and  close  to  suffocation.     Yesterday  and  to-day  we  have 
been  continually  inclosed  among*  high  mountains ;  but  the  paths 
wind  out  of  one  valley  into  another,  so  that  we  have  seldom  had  to 
climb  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet*     At  these  points  we 
often  obtained  the  most  exquisite  glimpses  of  scenery.     In  these, 
as  in  the  Schamel  mountains,  the  ranges  towered  one  above  an- 
other in  two  and  threefold  chains,  with  spacious  valleys  between, 
and  rich,  dark,  impenetrable  forests.     The  more  I  saw  of  this 
beautiful  country,  the  more  enchanted  I  was  with  it,  and  the  more 
fervently  I  wished  to  see  it  filled  by  a  civilized,  industrious  popu- 
lation, subjected  only  to  a  mild,  just  government. 
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This  afternoon  I  took  a  cold  bath  malgre  maiy  for  I  fell  from  a 
Borneo  bridge  (that  is  to  say,  a  bamboo-stick),  a  distance  of  five 
feet,  into  the  marsh  below.  In  I  went  over  my  shoulders,  and  mj 
companions  had  some  trouble  to  pull  me  out  again.  When  they 
did,  I  was  of  course  covered  with  mud ;  but  fortunately  there  was 
a  nice  clear  brook  close  by,  and  I  seated  myself  i^  it,  and  had  my- 
self rinsed  in  the  same  manner  that  the  kapthay  di^  his  pigs, 
namely,  by  having  water  poured  over  me  imtil  the  mud  was  en- 
tirely washed  off  my  clothes ;  then,  dripping  wet  as  I  was,  I  had 
to  walk  several  hours  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  pass  the 
night.  I  really  thought  that  the  fall  and  the  involuntary  bath 
would  have  done  me  some  harm,  for  I  was  very  warm  at  the  time ; 
but,  thank  God,  it  did  not.  I  suffered  nothing  more  from  it  than 
frx>m  the  fright. 

"We  spent  the  night  in  Bo-BorKer,  a  nnall  Chinese  town  of  400 
inhabitants ;  and  here  also  I  was  called  on  to  admire  the  clean,  fipa- 
cious  kitchen  and  handsome  pig-sties  of  my  host.  The  Chinese  pre- 
fer pork  to  every  other  meat,  and  devote  therefore  all  possible  care 
to  these  animals.  The  poorest  Chinese  indulges  in  pork  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  incomparably  better  fare  is  to  be  obtained  by 
travelers  among  the  Chinese  than  among  the  Malays  or  Byaks. 
You  get  good  clean  food,  and  generally  a  little  room  to  yourself  to 
sleep  in ;  and  whoever  is  fond  of  tea  may  revel  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  the  beverage. 

A  Chinese  never  drinks  water,  and  in  the  poorest  cottj^  a 
laige  pot  of  tea  is  always  standing  ready,  from  which  every  one 
may  quench  his  thirst  when  he  pleases.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chinese,  tea  is  mostly  very  bad,  and  of  an  extremely 
bitter  taste ;  it  is  only  what  you  get  among  the  rich  that  Euro- 
peans consider  drinkable. 

On  the  14th  we  had  a  very  severe  march  of  more  than  nine 
hours,  through  thick  woods  and  high  jungle  grass;  and  we  only 
did  twenty  miles.  The  way  led  mostly  through  a  region  inhab- 
ited by  Dyaks,  whom  my  companions  said  they  were  afraid  of ;  and 
they  ran  on  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
I  kept  up  with  them.  Fast  as  they  went,  however,  they  kept  the 
most  anxious  watch ;  and  whenever  the  faintest  sound  was  heard 
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in  the  woods  they  could  tell  imsiediately  whether  it  proceeded 
fr(»ii  a  beast  or  a  human  being.  When  the^atter  was  the  case, 
they  stopped  instantly,  with  every  appearance  of  terror ;  and  very 
likely  those  from  whom  the  sounds  proceeded  did  the  same  thing. 
A  deathlike  silence  followed.  Then  my  two  attendants  would 
sometimes  call  out  that  they  were  only  accompanying  a  white  wo- 
man, with  a  letter  of  protection  from  the  Bajah  in  Sompa,  to  Darid. 
Sometimes  we  got  no  answer ;  but  sometimes  a  few  Dyaks  would 
suddenly  stand  before  us,  as  if  they  had  sprung  out  of  the  earth. 
They  had  come  quite  close  to  us  without  our  perceiving  it,  and  with- 
out making  the  slightest  noise,  and  only  emerged  frt>m  the  forest 
when  they  saw  that  from  otu*  littlQ  party  there  was  nothing  to  £eBJ> 

In  the  course  of  this  day  we  passed  what  is  called  a  pantak,  a 
small  square  indosure,  made  with  great  wooden  figures  that 
stretch  out  their  arms  as  if  they  were  dancing.  These  places  are 
made  by  the  Dyaks,  who,  after  a  warlike  expedition,  come  here 
with  the  heads  they  have  captured,  and  perform  the  first  solemni- 
ties. Both  Dyaks  and  Malays  appear  to  have  a  great  veneration 
for  these  pantaks,  and  believe,  it  is  said,  that  whoever  does  the 
least  damage  to  any  of  the  wooden  figures  will  be  attacked  by  evil 
spirits,  and  shortly  die. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Dyaks  do  really  believe  in 
evil  spirits. 

A  little  before  reaching  the  village  of  Darid  we  came  to  the  riv- 
er Mengak,  which,  like  most  rivers  of  Borneo,  has  such  a  tranquil 
and  undisturbed  course  that  you  never  suspect  its  existence  till 
you  come  in  sight  of  it.  Since  this  river,  by  means  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Suar,  into  which  it  falls,  leads  to  Landah,  our  pe- 
destrian excursion  ought  to  have  ended  here.  I  found,  however, 
that  all  the  people  were  busy  witii  the  rice  harvest*  and  the  Bajah 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  spare  inen  to  man  a  boat  for  me.  In 
three  days  he  said  the  heaviest  work  .would  be  ov^,  and  then  he 
would  see  what  could  be  done  for  me ;  but  this  did  not  suit  me  at 
all,  for  by  that  arrangement  I  should  miss  Mr.  Sanders.  I  asked 
the  Rajah^  therefore,  to  give  me  a  guide  and  a  cooly,  or  even  a 
cooly  only  who  knew  the  way,  and  declared  I  would  continue  the 
joomey  on  foot. 
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For  a  long  time  tbey  would  not  hear  of  this^  batlwoiried  them 
80  intolerably  that  at  last  they  gave  way,  and  not  a  little  proud 
was  I  of  my  triumph.  Alone,  and  knowing  but  a  few  words  c^ 
ihQ  Dyak  language,  my  will  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  theirs, 
and  effected  ^e  purpose  I  had  in  view  in  spite  of  opposition. 

FebrwKry  IZth.  Again  walking,  or  rather  running,  the  whole 
day,  during  which  we  did  twenty  miles.  Our  route  was  a  veiy  dr- 
cuit6us  one,  for  the  Malays  as  well  as  the  Dyaks  had  here  pursued 
the  policy  of  closing  up  paths  and  rendering  them  inaccessible,  to 
protect  themselves  against  some  neighbors  with  whom  they  were 
constantly  at  discord.  We  pa&sed  several  Dyak  villages,  but  only 
staid  long  enough  to  re£resh  ourselves  with  a  draught  of  water  or 
eocoa-milk. 

A  few  miles  from  Tata,  the  goal  of  the  present  day's  journey, 
we  came  to  a  bridge  so  dangerous  that  it  really  made  me  shudder 
to  think  of  crossing  it.  It  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  few 
bamboo-sticks  tied  together,  and  suspended  at  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  across  a  stream — ^the  Suar,  here  100  feet  broad.  The  natives 
generally  choose  for  such  passages  places  where  strong  branches 
of  trees  project  over  the  water ;  or  where  perhaps  the  trunks  theuL- 
selves  stand  in  it,  and  can  be  used  as  pillars  to  which  to  &sten 
the  bamboo-canes. 

A  bridge  so  high  and  long  as  the  one  now  before  me  is  usually, 
indeed,  provided  with  a  sort  of  hand-rail,  but  woe  to  any  one 
who  should  take  it  for  a  support  and  lean  on  it  in  the  slightest 
degree.  They  would  infallibly  be  plunged  into  the  depths  below. 
It  consists  only  of  two  very  thin  bamboo-canes,  bound  together  by 
a  cross-piece  at  about  every  ten  feet,  and  can  serve  for  nothing 
more  than  to  assist  you  to  maintain  your  equilibrium. 

My  proportions  are  not  of  the  most  substantial  order,  but  I  could 
not  help  trembling  as  I  committed  them  to  this  aiiy  ghost  of  a 
bridge.  The  frail  reed  danced  under  my  feet,  the  stiU  more  fragile 
railing  shook  under  my  hand,  and  my  head  turned  giddy  as  I 
glanced  down  and  saw  far  below  me  the  river  hurrying  on  its 
course.  Yet  after  all  I  did  reach  the  opposite  shore  in  perfect 
safety. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  I  had  really  some  hardships  to  undergo. 
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One  third  of  the  way  was  throu^  jungle  grass ;  the  other  two 
thirds  up  and  down  high  hills  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  right 
through  several  marshes ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  go  barefoot  like 
the  natives  of  the  country.  Shoes  would  in£Edlibly  have  stuck  in 
the  mud  and  been  left  behind ;  and  high  boots  would  have  become 
so  heavy  that  I  could  not  have  walked  in  them.  Another  incon- 
venience was  that  I  was  sure  to  be,  at  least  once  a  day,  drenched 
through  with  the  tropical  rain,  and  had  then  to  let  my  clothes  be 
dried  on  me  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  sun.  The  only  thing  that 
made  me  amends  was  the  constant  beauty  of  scenery  displayed  in 
this  mountainous  region. 

At  Tata  I  found  the  same  difiiculty  as  at  Darid ;  there  were 
no  men  to  be  spared  for  a  proa,  for  all  were  b|ifly  as  before  with 
the  rice  harvest.  I  could  not  here  make  myself  Understood  by  the 
people  as  they  ^oke  only  the  Dyak ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  eke  out 
my  limited  stock  with  hieroglyphics  or  picture-writing.  I  drew  a 
proa  with  eight  rowers,  and  near  it  a  little  canoe  with  only  one, 
and  myself  steering.  Then  I  pointed  to  the  large  boat,  and  signi- 
fied that  I  did  not  want  that,  but  the  small  one  with  one  man. 

At  last  they  xmderstood  me,  laughed  at  my  way  of  making  my- 
self intelligible,  nodded  their  approval,  and  promised  to  fulfill  my 
wish,  and  let  me  have  one  boatman. 

I  had  subsequently  also  often  occasion  to  remark  how  well  and 
quickly  the  savages  understand  the  language  of  signs ;  and  I  be- 
came at  last  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  when  I  came  back  among 
the  whites,  I  had  to  watch  myself  very  carefuUy  that  I  mfight  not 
have  recourse  to  it  involuntarily,  ^d  accompany  my  words  with 
pantomimic  gestures. 

The  people  of  Borneo,  both  Dyaks  and  Malays,  are  in  general 
very  fond  of  their  ease,  and  difficult  to  get  in  motion ;  and  the 
only  people  I  remember  who  can  be  compared  with  them  in  this 
respect  are  the  men  at  the  post  stations  in  Russia.  There  I  have 
often  had  to  wait  several  hours  till  the  courier  was  budded  up, 
the  horses  fed,  and  all  things  ready  for  a  start. 

Here  in  Borneo  it  was  the  maha/n  (dinner)  that  was  my  great  stum- 
bling-block. This  word  mahan  plays  a  most  important  part  here. 
Whenever  you  ask  after  any  body,  and  he  does  not  make  his  appear- 
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ftnce,  you  are  sure  to  hear  the  word  mahcmy  and  then  the  matter 
is  settled.  One  would  suppose  they  had  a  most  voluminous  bill 
of  £u«,  as  the  preparation  of  food  seems  to  occapj  so  large  a  space 
in  their  lives ;  and  jet  they  have,  in  &ct,  nothing  to  eat  but  rice, 
some  little  dried  fish,  and  a  few  other  trifles.  Any  one  who  sets 
the  ^smallest  value  upon  Hme  can  hardly  help  getting  out  of  pa- 
tience with  them. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  get  away  to-day  till  ten  o'clock,  and  we 
again  came  to  a  halt  at  foiu*,  at  a  place  called  Sawal,  where  the 
river  Suar  has  three  little  falls,  of  which  the  first  is  the  largest. 

The  proas  are  here  emptied,  and  carried  over  rocks  at  the  side 
of  the  &iU,  and  then  loaded  again  when  it  is  passed.  In  general 
the  people  manage  to  arrive  at  night,  and  then  they  only  have  to 
cany  the  proa,  and  load  it  again  the  next  morning.  As  this  is 
the  custom,  it  was  determined  that  we  also  should  pass  the  night 
at  the  &Ils ;  although  we  might  easily  have  gone  on,  for  the  boat 
was  very  light,  and  my  baggage  only  weighed  ten  pounds. 

We  slept  pn  a  rock  und^  the  open  sky ;  and  in  the  morning  I 
myself  helped  to  carry  the  boat  past  the  fall,  and  by  noon  we  had 
reached  Landah.  It  was  high  time  I  found,  for  Mr.  Sanders  in- 
tended setting  off  on  the  following  morning  on  his  return  to  Pon- 
tianah. 

He  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  me  arrive  thus  entirely 
alone ;  but  still  more  when  he  heard  of  the  rough  journey  I  had 
had  to  make,  and  that  on  foot,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  the  Dyaks. 

He  was  so  obliging  as  to  defer  his  return  for  a  day  to  accommo- 
date me,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  he  had  no  cause  to  repent 
having  done  sa 

Landah,  like  all  Malay  towns,  consists  of  irregular  groups  of 
bamboo  huts  ;  it  stands  close  to  the  river,  contains  about  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Panam'4>ak(m,  a  personage  of 
higher  dignity  than  a  rajah,  but  of  less  than  a  sultan. 

In  the  evening  we  were  invited  to  present  ourselves  to  this  great 
man,  who  received  us  in  his  Divan  surrounded  by  four  ministers 
and  many  of  the  attendants  and  people.  The  prince,  the  ministers, 
Mr.  Sanders,  and  myself,  were  accommodated  with  chairs  placed 
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round  a  table.  The  aoeommodatioiiy  however,  appeared  to  be 
rather  doubtful  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  companj,  for  I  noticed 
that  the  ministers  drew  up  one  leg  after  another,  and  were  soon 
sitting  comfortably  cross-le^ed. 

The  table  was  covered  quite  in  European  foshion  with  table- 
cloth, knives  and  forks,  etc.,  and,  moreover,  spread  with  excellent 
fare-^roasted,  stewed,  and  potted  fowls,  ducks,  lamb,  fish,  rice, 
and  so  forth.  Instead  of  wine  we  had  lukewarm  sherbet,  but  not 
so  good  88  I  have  tasted  in  Persia  and  the  East.  In  defaidt  of 
fine  fruit,  it  is  prepared  from  herbs  and  sugar,  and  tastes  then 
much  like  medicine.  We  all  made  use  of  the  knives  and  forks 
during  the  banquet,  but  some  g£  us  employed  these  instruments  in 
such  a  comical  manner  that  I  could  hardly  help  laughing. 
«  The  dress  of  the  prince  was  very  simple.  One  of  the  ministers 
wore  a  fine  doth  jacket  with  gold-embroidered  facings,  but  it  must 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  for  his  elbows  made  their  appear- 
ance through  the  sleeves.  Out  at  elbows  or  not,  however,  these 
people  are  very  rich  in  diamonds,  though  they  carefully  conceal 
them,  and  more  especially  from  the  eyes  of  us  greedy  Europeans, 
whose  rapacity,  not  without  reason,  they  stand  much  in  awe  o£ 
On  this  occasion  they  wore  only  a  few,  in  rings,  but  they  were 
very  fine  stones. 

We  flattered  ourselves  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  see  the 
prince's  treasures,  but  we  were  mistaken.  This  was  rather  vexa- 
tious, as  we  were  told  he  was  in  possession  of  the  finest  diamond 
ever  seen  in  the  world,  one  &r  exceeding  the  renowned  Koh-i- 
Noor ;  but  this  diamond  is  never  shown  to  any  one,  and  it  is  not 
even  known  where  it  is  hidden,  so  much  is  its  owner  in  dread  of 
being  robbed'  of  it,  or  even  perhaps  assassinated  on  its  account. 
What  a  very  desirable  property  it  must  be ! 

The  conversation  at  table  turned  on* my  travels,  and  particular- 
ly on  the  recent  ones  in  Borneo.  What  most  surprised  the  prince 
was  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  pass  in  safety  through  the 
country  of  the  independent  Dyaks.  He  thought!  must  be  under 
some  immediate  and  special  divine  protection,  and  be  in  fisict  more 
than  an  ordinary  mortal ;  and  this  notion,  fortunately  perhaps  for 
me,  I  found  prevailing  in  many  places,  as  well  among  the  Moham- 
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medans  as  among  the  ruder  nations.  Some  thought  I  was  seek- 
ing for  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  relative,  and  some  regarded  me  as 
a  kind  of  demp-ssant — an  idea  that  undoubtedly  served  as  a  protec- 
tion to  me.  The  Prince  of  TAndah  was  much  amazed,  too,  at  my 
pedestrian  performances,  and  declared  that,  young  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  walk  for  two  hours  together. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  any  curiosity  to  see  something 
more  of  the  world  than  Landah ;  but  he  answered  with  great  na- 
ivete that  he  liked  his  ease  better  than  all  the  wonderful  things  in 
the  world. 

It  was  to  the  interest  inspired  in  the  prince  and  his  ministers 
by  the  account  of  my  wanderings,  that  we  were  indebted  for  re- 
ceiving, on  the  following  morning,  a  promise  that  we  should  be 
taken  to  one  of  the  largest  diamond  mines — a  favor  very  seldom 
granted  to  Europeans.  When  permission  has  been  asked,  the  an- 
swer generally  given  is  that  the  mine  is  not  at  present  worked, 
3delds  nothing,  and  so  forth.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  arrival,  Mr. 
Sanders  would  have  had  to  leave  the  place  without  seeing  it. 

The  prince  dismissed  us  at  ten  o'clock,  and  one  of  the  ministers 
undertook  to  escort  us  home ;  but  instead  of  taking  us  to  our  abode, 
he  led  us  to  his  own — evidently  a  premeditated  piece  of  politeness, 
for  just  as  we  came  to  it,  we  saw  arriving  also  the  dbairs  and  the 
table,  which,  it  seemed,  he  had  borrowed  of  the  prince  in  order  that 
he  too  might  receive  us  in  European  style. 

I  was,  of  course,  tired  by  my  journey,  and  wished  to  stay  only 
a  very  little  while,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  depart ;  and  soon,  to 
my  horror,  I  saw  that  the  table  was  being  spread  a  seccHnd  time 
with  the  very  service  that  had  displayed  its  magnificence  in  the 
palace  of  the  prince.  But  the  case  was  not  altogether  so  bad  as 
I  had  feared,  for  the  minister  was  only  about  to  add  a  dessert  of 
fi^uits,  pastry,  and  sherbet  to  the  supper  we  had  already  taken. 
We  did  not,  however,  get  home  till  noidnight. 

February  \%th.  In  the  morning  we  set  off  by  water  for  the  dia- 
mond mine  of  Mongo,  in  company  with  the  minister.  The  dia- 
monds are  found  here  in  low  sand  and  earth  hills,  which  also  con- 
tain many  flints.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  holes  are  made  two 
feet  broad,  and  about  two  and  a  half  deep,  into  which  the'  earth 
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and  stones,  loosened  by  the  rain,  &1L  This  is  then  carried  in 
baskets  to  a  neighboring  tank,  about  twenly  feet  long  and  fifteen 
broad,  in  which  stand  the  washers,  who  are  famished  with  lacge^ 
flat,  wooden  trays.  The  earth  is  pnt  into  these  trays,  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  shaken  and  washed  nntil  the  stones  are  all  loosened  and 
separated  from  the  earth.  The  washers  then  feel  about  it  lightly 
with  their  hands,  collect  all  the  stones,  and  examine,  them  care- 
fully to  see  whether  there  are  any  precious  cmes  among  them. 
They  then  let  the  remainder  &11  into  the  basin,  and  continue  this 
work  till  they  have  nothing  left  in  their  trays  but  fine  black  sand 
and  eafth,  which  is  then  also  thrown  into  the  basin ;  but  both 
stones  and  earth  are  subjected  to  another  careful  examination  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  leave  the  tank.  After  rain  none  but  the 
workmen,  who  are.  Chinese,  are  allowed  to  approach  the  place. 
Some  basketsftd  of  the  earth  were  washed  in  our  honor,  but  only 
two  diamonds,  of  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  were  found.  Of  th^se 
Mr.  Sanders  had  one,  and  I  the  other ;  and  the  minister  said  he 
had  received  orders  to  allow  me  to  search  for  diamonds,  and  to 
keep  whatever  I  found ;  but  I  replied  that  I  had  not  come  there 
to  get  diamonds,  but  to  see  the  mines ;  and  I  made  no  use  of  the 
permission* 

There  are  many  other  places  in  this  country  besides  the  Mongo 
mines  where  diamonds  are  found ;  and  all  that  weigh  above  three 
carats,  wherever  found,  must  be  sold  to  the  prince,  who  usually 
gives  goods  in  exchange  for  them — a  kind  of  trade  from  which  he 
is  pretty  sure  to  derive  a  handsome  profit. 

The  Borneo  diamonds,  even  at  the  places  where  they  are  found, 
bear  a  very  high  price. 

In  the  evening  we  were  agidn  invited  to  the  Panam-bakan,  whasa 
our  company  appeared  to  entertain ;  and  hints  were  even  given  us 
that^  as  we  seemed  so  much  in  &var,  we  should  perhaps  be  after 
all  allowed  to  see  the  treasures ;  but  the  prince's  complaisance  did 
not  go  so  far  as  that. 

On  the  19th  we  again  embarked  on  the  river  T^mdah,  on  our 
return  journey  to  Pontianah.  We  went  in  the  large  boat  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Karanyan,  where  we  got  into  a  smaller 
boat  with  the  purpose  of  going  up  it  to  the  village  of  Baranyan, 
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in  which  some  American  im8si<maiieg  resided  for  several  yean. 
Their  olject  was  to  make  proselytes  among  the  Dyaks ;  and  they 
probably  hoped  for  more  success  am<H)g  them  than  among  the  Mo- 
hammedanS)  who  mostly  chng  to  their  fidth  with  great  firmness. 
They  found  themselves  disappointed,  however,  and  finally  left  the 
place,  without,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  making  a  conquest  of  a  sin- 
gle soul. 

The  row  up  the  Karanyan  was  a  very  beautiftd,  but  not  a  very 
convenient  one,  for  the  stream  was  very  shallow,  and  the  channel  so 
dioked  up  with,  trunks  of  trees,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  done 
intentionally  to  keep  off  intruders.  Many  living  trees  also  bent 
down  so  low  over  the  water  that  we  had  to  lie  down  quite  flat  in 
the  boat  in  order  to  effect  a  passage  through  these  natural  gates. 

Althou^  we  were  several  hours  on  the  way,  the  time  passed 
very  quickly  in  admiring  contemplation  of  such  a  magnificent  vari- 
ety of  palms,  leaf-woods,  shrubs,  creepers,  and  orchidaceae,  as  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  There  were 
such  giants  among  them  that  I  was  obliged  to  lie  quite  back  in  the 
boat  to  be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  tops. 

'  At  Karanyan  we  found  one  of  the  missionary  houses  standing, 
though  two  others,  as  well  as  a  little  chapel,  had  vanished  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind.  The  remaining  one  was  under  the  par- 
ticular care  of  a  Malay,  who  received  from  the  missionaries  a  com- 
pensation for  his  trouble.  They  had  promised  on  their  departure 
to  return  soon  again ;  but  this  was  two  years  ago,  and  nothing  had 
yet  been  seen  of  them.  We  found  some  articles  of  furniture  and 
some  books  that  had  belonged  to  them. 

From  this  place  we  took  a  walk  of  four  miles  to  Tohorg  and 
Sareton,  in  order  to  visit  some  Dyak  tribes  who  Jbiave  their  abode 
in  those  villages ;  but  we  saw  directly,  &om  their  undecorated  ap- 
pearance, and  the  small  stores  of  rice,  poultry,  or  pigs  that  they 
possessed,  that  they  belonged  to  the  dependent  races ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  found  they  were  subject  to  the  Fanam-bakan. 

In  their  features  and  deportment,  too,  we  missed  the  open,  tran- 
quil, pleasant  expression  of  the  free  tribes.  They  received  us  in  a 
cold,  gloomy,  distrust&l  manner,  and  only  thawed  a  little  after 
Mr.  Sanders  had  made  them  a  present  of  some  salt  and  tobacco. 
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But  I  had  again  oocaaiozi  to  admire  the  modestj  of  the  Djraks^  and 
their  good  temper  among  themselves.  Instead  of  thronging  in 
upon  us  and  snatching  the  presents  out  of  eachother's  hands^  as  the 
Mala^  often  did,  they  took  gently  what  we  gave  them,  and  waited 
quite  patiently  until  the  oldest  among  them  had  made  the  distri- 
bution— ^a  distributicm  in  which  the  women  received  their  shaze 
as  well  as  the  men. 

We  asked  whether  the  missionaries  used  to  visit  them  often, 
and  they  said  eiveiy  three  or  four  days ;  they  used  to  preach,  read 
something  out  of  a  book,  talk  to  them  a  little,  and  then  go  away 
again. 

Toward  evening  we  went  bads:  to  ETaranjran,  took  possession 
for  the  night  of  the  missionaries'  house,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing returned  down  the  river  to  our  convenient  boat,  in  which  we 
continued  the  journey  the  whole  way  back  to  Fontianah,  and  ar- 
rived there  quite  safe  on  the  22d  of  February* 
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Fontianah. — ^Mortgages. — Opium  Farming. — Opium  Smokers. — ^Amok.—^ 
Journey  to  Sambas. — The  Pangero-rato. — Courtesy  of  the  Dutch  Officers. 
— ^Return  to  Fontianah. — ^The  Boa. — Some  Kemarks-  on  the  Baces  of 
Borneo. 

I  couiJ)  now  allow  myself  time  to  make  myself  a  little  acquaint- 
ed with  Fontianah.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  any  thing  but 
pleasing.  It  lies  twenty  miles  &om  the  sea,  on  a  plain  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  rice  plantations,  is  entirely  covered  with  thick 
woods,  and  whose  heavy  monotony  is  only  brok^i  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Landiah  and  the  Kapuar,  which  here  form  a  fine  deita'. 
The  immediate  environs  of  the  town  consist  entirely  of  swamp  and 
morass,  so  that  you  can  hardly  walk  a  thousand  yards  en  dry 
ground  in  any  direction. 

Near  the  town  is  a  fort,  surrounded  by  earth-works,  and  garri- 
sonedby  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  but  the  whole  European  col- 
ony is  formed  by  the  resident  and  five  or  sdx  official  persons,  some 
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militaxy  officers^  and  a  doctor.    The  inhabitanta  are  reckoned  at 
about  six  thousand. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Pontianah  resides  a  sultan,  who, 
like  the  so-called  independent  princes  of  India  under  the  English, 
is  supposed  to  reign  freely  over  his  people,  but,  in  reality,  is  quite 
under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  resident,  and  dare  not  undertake 
any  thing,  or  so  much  as  cross  the  frontier  of  his- dominions,  -with* 
out  leave. 

The  only  difference  between  the  princes  of  Hindostan  and  those 
of  Borneo  is,  that  the  latter  have  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch  of  their  own  accord,  while  the  former  have  mostly  been 
subjected  against  their  wilL  The  princes  of  Borneo  have  not  the 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  Malays,  Chi- 
nese,- and  DyakSj  and,  on  the  other,  to  put  down  the  conspiracies 
often  formed  in  their  own  families ;  and  they  therefore  willingly 
accept  the  yoke  of  the  Dutch  government  for  the  protection  it  im- 
plies. They  are  left  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  most  of  their 
lands,  of  the  taxes  paid  by  their  subjects,  of  the  gold  washings  and 
diamond  mines  within  their  territories ;  but  the  Dutch  claim  for 
themselves  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  opium, 
as  well  as  from  some  other  less  important  articles.  Many  of  these 
sultans  and  princes  even  receive  a  yearly  pension  from  the  Dutch, 
as  a.  compensation  for  the  rights  of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 
^  The  Sultan  of  Pontianah,  for  instance,  has  an  annual  pension  of 
48,000  rupees  (£4800). 

There  exists  at  Borneo,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  class  of  slaves, 
partly  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  partly  debtors  who  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  claims  on  them  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
have  fallen  consequently  into  the  power  of  the  creditor,  as  a  for- 
feited pledge.  In  accordance  with  this  barbarous  law,  the  debtor 
must  serve  his  creditor  as  a  slave  until  the  debt  is  liquidated ;  and 
should  he  die  before  that  time,  his  vnfe,  his  son,  his  daughter,  or 
the  nearest  of  his  other  relatives,  has  to  take  his  place.  Whoever 
does  not  pay  his  taxes  to  the  sultan  for  three  years  becomes  his 
slave. 

The  resident,  Mr.  Wilier,  is,  I  am  told,  exerting- himself  gr^tly 
for  the  abolition  of  this  cruel  and  unjust  practice. 
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Another  evil  that  in  its  conseqaenoe  is  even  greftter,  as  it  affects 
not  merely  individuals,  but  whole  nations,  is  the  use  of  opium ; 
but  this  evil  the  Dutch  government  does  not  attempt  to  suppress. 
On  the  contrary,  it  uses  every  means  in  itfi  power  to  increase  it. 

Wonderful  enough  it  is  to  see  European  governments  founding 
colonies,  subjecting  whole  countries  for  the  sake  of  dijQfusing  civili- 
zation and  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  encourage  their  subjects  in  vices  by  which  every  princi- 
ple of  Christianity  or  civilization  is  opposed.  Why  do  they  not 
discourage  a  practice  which  causes  the  destruction  of  thousands — 
nay,  millions— of  miserable,  in&tuated  creatures  in  eveiy  country 
■where  it  prevails  1  Why,  but  because  of  the  miserable  gain,  be- 
cause this  vice  is  the  most  productive  source  of  revenue! 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  war  declared  by  the  English  against 
the  Emperor  of  China,  who  was  doing»  his  best  to  guard  his 
subjects  from  this  poison,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
opium? 

How  can  we  ask  uncivilized  nations  to  respect  our  religion, 
when  wa  let  them  see  that  it  does  not  restrain  us  from  the  most 
unprincipled  and  shameful  grasping,  and  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  profit  will  reconcile  us  to  any  proceeding,  however  flagitious? 

One  evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sise  houses  in  the  Chinese 
quarter,  where  opium  is  smoked.  The  smokers  sat  or  lay  upon 
mats,  and  had  at  their  side  imall  lamps  to  light  their  pipes ;  and 
I  could  not  help  noticing  how  some,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing 
else  of  sense  or  consdousness  left,  were  careful  to  scrape  the  last 
atom  of  opium  adhering  to  the  leaf  on  which  it  had  been  placed. 
That  horrible  pictures  are  to  be  seen  at  these  places  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say.  Here  is  a  creature  stupefied  and  incapable  of 
speech,  making  a  faint  attempt  to  rise  and  drag  himself  home,  but 
sinking  powerless  on  the  threshold ;  another  is  already  lying  sense- 
less and  lifeless,  stretched  upon  his  mat,  unconscious  that  he  has 
any  home.  There  sits  one  with  hollow  cheeks,  fixed  eyes,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  the  very  picture  of  misery,  for  he  has  now  no 
more  money  with  which  to  attain  to  this  enviable  condition,  and 
smoke  himself  into  idiot(y.  In  some  the  opium  has  for  a  time  an 
exhilarating  efiect^  and  they  chatter  and  laugh  under  its  infiuence 
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till  fhej*  fall  back  exhausted;  but  even  then,  Hiey  say,  rejoice  in 
delightful  dreams. 

Those  who  have  once  accustomed  themselves  to  this  poison  can 
not  live  without  it ;  they  can  neither  work  nor  think  until  they 
have  inhaled  another  momentary  supply  of  life  from  the  terrible' 
drug. 

To  my  astonishment,  I  found  in  the  opium  houses  some  women, 
who  were,  as  I  was  told,  just  as  passionate  smokers  as  the  men. 

A  picul  of  opium  (125  pounds)  costs  in  Singapore  1200  Span- 
ish dollars,  but  the  government  farms  out  the  right  of  sale  at  so 
high  a  rate  that  it  makes  six  or  eight  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Dutch  government  in 
Borneo  is  derived  from  this  opium  farming,  and  it  was  mentioned 
to  me  with  high  satisfaction  that  the  consumption  of  opium  was 
yearly  on  the  increase.  •Ju  Pontianah  the  revenue  from  it  amount- 
ed in  the  year  1831  to  about  116,000  rupees;  in  Sambas  to 
130,000 ;  in  Java  it  is  said  to  have  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
ten  millions— -more  than  the  amount  of  all  other  taxes  and  duties 
put  together.  ^ 

My  time  during  my  stay  at  Pontianah  was  chiefly  employed,  in 
defiance  of  heat  and  morasses,  in  rambles  in  search  of  insects  and 
reptiles,  and  I  used  to  take  a  sort  of  childish  pleasure  on  these  oc- 
casions in  every  day  crossing  the  equator  on  foot,  as  Pontianah 
lies  scarcely  a  mile  from  it. 

One  morning  while  I  was  here  I  had  a  great  fright.  We  were 
sitting  quite  comfortably  at.  breakfast,  when  we  suddenly  heard  a 
terrible  screaming  and  running  about  before  the  house,  and  on 
stepping  out  into  the  gallery  we  saw  a  servant  of  the  police  with 
a  drawn  sword  running  across  the  street,  and  heard  at  the  same 
time  from  the  fiying  people  the  terrible  cry,  "-dmo^,  Afnok  I " 
We  rushed  back  into  our  dwelling  instantly,  and  shut  and  locked 
all  the  doors  and  windows. 

^^Amok"  is  a  kind  of  raving  madness,  to  which  the  Malays, 
not  only  in  Borneo,  but  also  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago 
are  occasionally  subject.  It  seizes  on  them  quite  suddenly,  and 
awakens  the  most  vehement  and  irresistible  desire  for  human 
blood ;  persons  under  its  horrid  influence  rush  out  furiously,  and 
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attack  and  kill  wkoeTer  tbej  meet^  'were  it  their  own  wives  and 
children,  and  they  have  to  be  cut  down  or  shot  like  wild  beasts. 
It  is  said  that  this  frenzy  sometimes  originates  in  jealousy,  but  it 
seldom  attacks  any  but  opium-smokers. 

This  tone  we  escaped  with  the  fright,  for  it  turned  out  that  there 
was  afler  all  no  '^  amok "  about,  but  only  three  criminalB  escaped 
from  the  n^ghboring  prison,  where  they  had  been  confined  for 
heavy  offenses. 

.From  Fontianah  I  wished  to  go  through  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try to  Banjarmassing,  another  Dutch  settlement,  but  as  this 
would  be  a  journey  of  two  or  three  months,  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  undertake  it  alone,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Dyak 
language.  I  looked  out,  therefore,  for  a  faithful  confidential  servant 
or  guide,  but  there  was  none  to  be  found  who  would  risk  this  cer- 
tainly rather  dangerous  undertaking,  so  I  had  to  give  up  my  plan, 
and  had  no  choice  left  but  to  go  to  Batavia,  and  there  look  for  an 
opportunity  of  getting  to  Australia.  This  was  much  against  my 
will,  for  I  knew  how  dear  living  is  in  Batavia,  and  traveling  in 
Java  generally,  and  that  therefore  I  should  have  to  leave  that 
beautiful  country  as  quickly  as  possible.  Besides  this,  the  Dutch 
themselves  ga^  me  no  very  favorable  account  of  their  country 
people  there,  and  did  not  even  offer  me  letters  to  th^a,  though 
one  of  them  had  a  relative,  and  others  friends  of  their  youth,  there. 
I  was  the  more  struck  with  this  because  the  English  invariably, 
without  the  smallest  solicitation  on  my  part,  had  offered  me 
every  facility,  and  did  whatever  they  possibly  could  to  raider 
my  travels  agreeable.  But,  as  I  have  ssdd,  I  had  no  chmce ;  and 
after  I  had  staid  at  Fontianah  longer  than  I  had  intended,  I  en- 
gaged a  place  in  an  Arabian  vessel  that  was  about  to  sail  in  a  few 
days  for  Batavia. 

During  these  few  days,  however,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  resident,  Mr.  Wilier,  who  returned  from  there 
before  I  started.  I  took  the  more  interest  in  this  gentleman,  not 
only  because  he  waa  the  author  of  a  very  complete  work  on  the 
Battakers  of  Sumatra,  and  the  Alforas  of  Coram,  but  for  the  ef- 
forts he  had  made  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  debtor-slavery  be- 
fore mentioned. 
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I  had  also  personal  experience  of  the  kindness  of  his  disposition ; 
for  as  it  hs^pened  that  he  knew  the  captain  of  the  Arabian  vessel 
in  which  I  had  taken  my  place  to  be  a  wcxthless  fellow,  he  would 
not  suffer  me  to  sail  with  him,  but  offered  me  an  abode  in  his 
own  house  for  all  the  time  I  might  be  detained,  and  undertook 
himself  the  care  of  my  further  progress.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, a  Dutch  vessel  arrived  very  soon  after,  and  he  engaged  for 
me  in  this  a  passage  to  Batavia ;  and  I  had  by  this  means  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  a  little  more  of  Borneo,  for  this  vessel  was  going 
to  touch  at  Sambas. 

On  the  6th  of  April  1  left  Fontianah  in  a  government  boat  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  and  by  noon  was  on  board  the  ChrisHdn  Hut- 
gens, 

I  fovaad  the  ship  in  a  great  bustle,  for  her  freight  consisted  of  a 
transport  of  troops — 120  soldiers,  46  women,  and  about  a  dozen 
of  children.  Among  the  soldiers  were  thirty  Europeans,  but  the 
remainder,  as  well  as  the  women,  were  all  natives  of  Java,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  there  was  much  more  to  object  to  in 
the  behavior  of  the  Europeans  than  in  that  of  their  more  uncivil- 
ized brethren.  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  no  daughter  or  young 
girl  with  me,  for  I  should  have  had  to  keep  her  locked  up  in  her 
cabin*  Among  tiie  half-naked  Dyak  savages  I  never  saw  any 
thing  that  heed  have  offended  a  really  innocent  and  modest  woman ; 
but  sorrowfully  I  must  declare,  that  as  &r  as  I  have  seen  the  Chris- 
tians of  these  countries,  whether  they  call  themselves  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  they  are  far  more  immoral  in  their  conduct  than  the 
Mohammedans  and  heathens.  The  officers  of  these  troops  even  de- 
dared  to  me  that  they  much  preferred  the  natives  as  soldiers ;  that 
they  were  more  orderly  and  manageable,  more  attentive  to  their 
duty,  and  far  less  given  to  drunkenness.  At  least  one  third  of  the 
Dutch  troops  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  consists  of  natives,  among 
whom  the  Madarese  (&om  the  island  of  Madara,  belonging  to  Java) 
are  most  distinguished  for  valor. 

We  reached  the  roadstead  of  Sambas  on  the  8th  of  April,  and 
came  to  anchor  before  the  entrance  to  the  river,  after  a  sail  of  80 
miles.  During  this  short  voyage  we  had  never  lost  sight  of  land, 
but  had  views  either  of  Borneo  itself,  or  of  the  islands  and  islets 
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whieh  are  here  numerous.  Thej  were  all  mountainous,  and  cov- 
ered with  thick  woods. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Sambas  there  lies  on  a  hill,  150  feet  high, 
a  smaU  fort,  named  Fort  Sorg^  in  memory  of  a  Colonel  Sorg,  who 
here  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  a  fight  with  the  Chi- 
nese of  Mandora.  The  commandant  of  the  fort,  Captain  Van 
Houten,  was  kind  enough  to  take  chai^  of  me  until  a  boat  should 
come  fix)m  Sambas  to  fetch  me — ^a  kindness  that  was  so  much  the 
greater,  as  his  dwelling  consisted  only  of  two  little  rooms. 

I  never  saw  so  d^lorable  a  little  fort ;  it  contained  only  a  few 
low  huts  thatched  with  leaves,  that  just  served  to  shelter  two  offi- 
cers, the  surgeon,  and  the  soldiers.  They  said  it  had  been'erected 
in  the  greatest  haste,  when  the  Chinese  at  Mandora  revolted  and 
refused  any  longer  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Dutch,  or 
pay  their  opium  taxes.  Three  regular  battles  took  place  in  the 
plain  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hlU  Pameburg,  on  which  the'  fort 
stands,  and  4000  Chinese  were  defeated  by  600  of  the  Dutch  troops. 
The  Chinese  thereupon  vowed  obedience  again ;  but  their  fidelity, 
as  may  be  supposed  under  these  circumstances,  is  not  much  to  be 
relied  on,  and,  in  fact,  further  disturbances  are  expected.  When 
once  these  disputes  are  fairly  settled,  a  regular  fort  is  to  be  built 
in  a  more  healthy  spot.    . 

I  remained  for  two  days  Mr.  Van  Ilouten's  guest,  and  then  lefl 
the  fort  for  Sambas  in  a  government  boat,  which  the  assistant  res- 
ident, Mr.  Van  Prehn,  was  so  kind  as  to  send  for  me.  The  dis- 
tance is  thirty-six  miles,  but  I  reached  it  in  tlic  evening,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  the  Paitgerang-ratOy  a  dignitary  who, 
like  the  JRanam-hakaUy  holds  an  intermediate  rank  between  a  rajah 
and  a  sultan.  . 

Mr.  Van  Prehn  had  his  own  house  crammed  with  officers,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  offer  me  a  lodging. 

The  Pangerang  received  me  in  the  divan,  and  here  every  thing 
had  such  a  European  air,  that  I  flattered  myself  I  had  got  into 
good  quarters.  After  about  an  hou/s  conversation  I  ventured  to 
express  a  wish  to  go  to  my  room,  and  I  was  then  asked  whether 
I  would  take  any  thing  to  eat/  I  requested  modestly  that  I  might 
have  a  couple  of  bdiled  ^gs,  and  then  I  went  to  my  room  and 
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waited  till  this  banquet  should  make  its  appearance.  I  waited, 
however,  a  long  time ;  but  at  last  there  came  a  man  with  a  little 
bundle  in  one  hand  and  a  packet  in  the  other,  both  of  which  he 
put  down  upon  the  table  and  unfolded.  The  bundle  contained  six 
^gs,  the  packet  a  pound  of  wax  candles.  This  extremely  simple 
mode  of  waiting  upon  me  was  the  more  droll,  as  I  had  had  seyersl 
servants,  as  well  as  a  female  attendant,  assigned  me,  who  followed 
me  at  eveiy  step  like  my  shadow ;  but  no  one  of  them  offered  to 
bring  me  either  a  plate,  or  a  knife,  or  bread,  or  salt.  I  thought 
if  I  asked  for  them  I  should  have  to  wait  as  long  as  before,  and 
for  this  I  had  not  patience,  for  I  longed  exceedingly  to  go  to  bed ; 
so  I  st]fetched  out  my  hand  and  took  one  of  the  eggs — ^but,  alafil 
it  was  cold  and  tm^otZed/ 

After  my  long  day's  traveling,  therefore,  I  had  to  seek  my  conch 
without  tasting  a  morsel. 

My  apartments  consisted  of  a  great  hall,  to  which  three  steps  led 
up ;  and  a  small  part  of  it,  separated  by  a  partition,  formed  the 
bedroom,  which  had  neither  door  nor  window,  and  merdy  a  little 
screen  placed  before  the  entrance.  In  the  morning  I  could  not, 
of  course,  remain  in  the  dark  hole,  and  went  into  the  hall ;  but 
this  had  half  a  dozen  doors,  and  was  accessible  to  all  ccHners.  In 
a  tropical  country  there  is  never  any  want  of  idle  people,  least  of 
all  in  a  princely  residence ;  and  since  I  besides  offered  rather  a  re- 
markable spectacle — for  no  one  of  the  people  there  had  ever  seen 
a  European  woman — my  great  hall  waa  constantly  thronged ;  and 
every  movement  I  made  was  watched  by  countless  curious  eyes, 
so  that  I  really  sometimes  felt  like  an  actress. 

The  next  morning  I  folt,  as  may  be  supposed,  no  deficiency  of 
appetite  for  breakfast — ^in  fact,  I  was  ravenous — when,  behold,  it 
made  its  appearance,  and  it  was  nothing  but  literally  tea,  without 
milk  or  bread  I 

I  really  began  now  to  be  in  an  ill  humor,  and  somewhat  angry 
with  those  who  had  sent  me  to  a  house  where  I  wa&  treated  thus, 
and  yet  would  have  to  submit  to  every  thing,  as  I  could  speak  to 
no  one ;  but  at  length  there  arrived  two  gentlemen.  Captain  Van 
der  Kapelle  and  Dr.  Enthoffen,  to  invite  me,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  officers,  to  take  possession  of  one  of  their  cottages,  and  I  need 
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not  say  how  ghtdly  I  accqsted  the  invitation ;  and  they  took  leave, 
promising  to  come  for  me  in  the  evening. 

In  the  mean  while  dinner-time  came— a  time  of  profound  in- 
terest to  me  jnst  now,  for  my  &st  had  lasted  for  fonr-and-twenty 
hours ;  hut  as  there  were  still  no  signs  of  preparii^  any  meal,  I 
took  courage,  and  managed  to  signify  that  I  deaied  to  eat.  Then 
the  dinner  was  brought — rice  boiled  in  water,  half  a  wing  of  a 
fowl  in  such  a  fierce  curry  sauce  that  it  burned  my  mouth  like  a 
live  coal,  and  two  thin  slices  of  meat,  roasted  to  a  cinder,  swim- 
ming in  very  rancid  cocoa-nut  oiL  Even  with  my  appetite,  I 
could  eat  but  little  of  this. 

At  four  o'clock,  however,  a  lai^  basket  of  fruit  was  brought  to 
me ;  but  I  dared  not  eat  much,  for  in  tiiese  countries  the  fruit  ofien 
disagrees  seriously  with  Europeans.  * 

At  five  came  mjt  two  deliverers,  and  Captain  Van  der  Kapelle 
took  me  to  his  own  house,  which  he  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  re- 
tire from  and  find  another  lodging  for  himself  and  his  servant,  in 
order  to  leave  it  quite  fi'ee  for  my  accommodation,  quartering  him- 
self, in  the  mean  time,  with  one  of  the  other  ofiioers. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  I  had  a  whole 
house  for  my  accommodation,  I  had  many  superfluous  chambers ; 
for  in  truth  my  palace  consisted  but  of  two,  and  was  protected  by 
a  modest  roof  of  leaves.  It  had  been  got  up  rather  in  a  hurry, 
like  many  similar  edifices  that  stood  near,  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
officers  who  had  been  sent  for,  with  their  men,  to  strengthen  the 
garrison  of  Sambas  during  the  Chinese  revolt.  In  time  of  peace 
the  whole  European  population,  soldiers  excepted,  does  not  exceed 
eleven  persons,  the  assistant  resident,  and  some  other  government 
functionaries.  ' 

Sambas  contains  some  thousands  of  inhabitants,  and  resembles 
other  Malay  towns  in  appearance,  except  that  most  of  the  Chinese 
have  built  their  hoH^es  upon  rafts,  which  gives  the  river  a  veiy  an- 
imated effect  to  the  eye.  It  lies,  like  Pontianah,  in  a  large  plain, 
but  not  in  -so  marshy  a  one.  In  the  background  some  mountains 
are  viable,  and  before  the  house  of  the  assistant  resident  even  a 
lai^  meadow  with  avenues  of  trees. 
.  Sambas  possesses,  besides  the  fort,  a  hospital  with  spacious  apart* 

E2 
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mente,  vay  dean,  good  beds,  and  abundant  stores  of  linen,  medi- 
cines, and  provisions ;  among  the  latter  many  bermeldcally-closed 
tin  cases  of  vegetables,  meats,  and  wines,  both  liock  and  claret. 
Natives  of  the  country  can  be  received  into  this  hospital  as  well 
as  Europeans;  but  they  seldom  make  use  of  the  privilege.  They 
have  a  great  dread  of  hospitals ;  for,  as  they  see  people  often  die 
in  them,  they  think  of  them  more  as  places  where  patients  are 
killed  than  where  they  are  cured;  and  when  they  are  ill  they 
greatly  prefer  quacking  themselves. 

To  my  great  astonishment,  I  found  that  the  Dutch  here  live  on 
the  same  free  terms  with  the  native  girls  as  the  French  do  in  Ota- 
heite ;  and  on  this  subject  I  might  repeat,  word  for  word,  what  I 
have  said  with  reference  to  the  latter.  It  struck  me  the  more,  be- 
cause neither  at  Singapore,  Sarawak,  nor  any  other  of  the  English 
colonies,  have  I  ever  seen  any  thing  of  the  kin[}. 

Although  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  at  Sambas,  my  time 
passed  quickly  and  agreeaUy  enough.  Mr.  Van  Prehn  used  to 
send  me  his  boat  every  morning,  with  two  Malays,  who  rowed  me 
into  the  forest,  and  there  accompanied  me  on  my  rambles.  To 
tropical  heat  I  was  already  accustomed,  and  also  to  the  morasses. 
As  for  serpents  and  dangers  of  that  kind,  I  never  thought  about 
them.  I  am  afraid,  too,  I  must  myself  be  classed  among  the' de- 
structive animals;  for  whatever  attacked  us  ^'died  the  death;" 
and  neither  insect,  reptile,  nor  butterfly  escaped  our  merciless  sci- 
entific enthusiasm.  In  the  afternoons  I  had  employment  enough 
to  get  my  morning's  victims  into  order,  and  in  the  evening  I  re- 
ceived visitors.  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  and  grat- 
itude the  European  residents  in  Sambas,  especially  Messrs.  Van 
der  KapeUe,  Enthoffen,  and  Van  der  Prehn.  They  gave  me  a 
much  better  account  of  their  Batavian  fellow-countrymen  than 
my  Mends  in  Pontianah  had  done,  and  they  furnished  me  with 
abundance  of  introductions ;  so  that  I  looked  fgrward  to  my  jour* 
ney  thither  with  much  better  spirits. 

On  the  26th  of  April  I  left  Sambas ;  but  it  was  to  return  to 
Pontianah,  whence  the  ship  had  to  take  a  cargo  of  rattans  and 
50,000  cocoa-nuts,  bought  here  for  a  shilling  a  hundred,  to  be  car- 
ried to  Batavia.  ^ 
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At  the  month  of  the  river  I  had  the  pleaBure  of  meeting  and 
breakfasting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilier,  who  were  coming  to  Sam- 
bas about  the  Chinese  afikir.  At  Fort  Soy  I  met  with  the  same 
cordial  reception  as  before  from  Captain  Van  Hoaten,  and  he  sur- 
prised me  this  time  with  a  present  of  a  collection  of  insects  and  a 
remarkably  beautiftd  and  rare  plant. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  I  went  again  on  board;  but  we  had  four 
days'  work  to  get  over  the  sand-banks  by  which  this  roadstead  is 
surrpunded.  .  On  the  first  day  the  sailors  caught  a  boa,  which  had 
probably  been  swept  from  the  land  by  the  tide.  It  came  swim^ 
ming  straight  toward  our  ship,  regarding  it  doubtless  as  a  safe 
place  of  refuge,  and  tried  to  come  on  board ;  and  so  it  did,  but  not 
till  it  had  departed  this  life.  It  measured  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
and  -was  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

The  sailors  pulled  its  skin  off,  and  were  then  going  to  throw  it 
into  the  sea ;  but  I  advised  them  not  to  do  that,  but  to  eat  it.  They 
laughed  at  me,  of  course,  and  recommended  me,  if  I  liked  it,  to 
eat  it  myself,  as  I  was  quite  w^come  to  their  share.  I  immedi- 
ately had  a  slice  cut  off  and  broiled,  and  began  forthwith  to  eat  it 
in  their  presence.* 

When  they  saw  that,  the  boldest  among  them  stepped  forward 
and%aked  me  to  let  him  taste  it.  I  gave  him  a  little  bit,  which 
he  so  much  approved  of  that  the  others  soon  followed,  and  they 
tasted  so  much  that  at  last  I  had  the  laugh  on  my  side.  It  was 
then  unanimously  determined  that  the  dead  enemy  should  be  eat- 
en, and  both  iSbldiers  and  sailors  thanked  me  for  the  good  advice  I 
had  given  th^n. 

We  had  thirty  soldiers  cm  board,  as  well  as  some  women  and 
children ;  and  among  them  were  several  sick,  going  to  Batavia  for 
change  of  air ;  and  one  of  whom,  a^native  of  Java,  died  during  the 
voyage.     Immediately  on  the  decease  the  body  was  laid  near  the 

main-mast ;  and  afler  six  hours  it  was  wrt^ped  in  a  mat,  some 

* 

♦  Those  who  have  read  the  accoant  of  my  First  Journey  Bound  the  World 
will  perhaps  remember  that  at  Singapore  I  went  out  with  a  tiger  hunt,  ia 
which,  instead  of  a  tiger,  we  killed  a  boa.  We  gave  it  to  some  Chinese  at 
a  pepper  plantation,  who,  after  skinning,  proceeded  to  cook  and  eat  it.  I 
tasted  their  curious  dish,  and  found  it  by  no  means  unpleasant. 
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gtones  were  fastened  to  the  head  and  feet,  and  it  was  hud  on  a 
plank  and  pushed  into  the  sea.  No  pne  of  his  countijmen  or  com- 
rades— ^nay,  not  even  his  wife-— showed  the  ^ghtest  emotion  on 
the  occasion.  Her  eyes  remained  dry,  and  her  features  expressed 
the  most  perfect  indifference. 

I  had  remarked  that  when  the  body  was  wrapped  in  the  mat 
some  of  the  countrymen  of  the  deceased  put  some  coins  in  with  it ; 
and  on  my  inqmring*  why  this  was  done,  I  was  told  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief  when  some  coins  were.giy^n  to  a  dead 
man  thrown  into  the  sea  he  did  not  come  up  again. 

We  did  not  drop  our  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Fontianah  till  the 
8th  of  May,  and  on  the  22d  I  again  left  it  for  the  last  time. 

As  this  was  my  final  £urewell  to  Borneo,  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words  about  the  yarious  races  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted  there. 

The  Dyaks,  who  constitute  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, pleased  me  best^  as  I  have  already  said ;  and,  indeed,  not 
merely  among  the- races  of  Borneo,  but  among  all  thejraces  of  the 
earth  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact.  They-— or,  at  all  events^ 
the  free  tribes — are  of  an  uncorrupted,  innocent,  and  noble  char- 
acter. The  Malays,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  most  unfavorable 
impression  on  me ;  and  with  respect  to  them  I  can  but  coMrm 
what  is  said  of  them  by  most  travelers.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
Malays  of  Borneo  are  the  worst  of  their  race ;  they  cheat,  lie,  steal, 
treat  the  Dyaks  who  are  subject  to  them  with  great  harshness,  and 
appear  to  have  veiy  little  affection  for  their  wives  and  children. 
They  break  the  conjugal  tie  on  the  slightest  inducement ;  and  I 
have  known  both  men  and  women,  hardly  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  nlarried  six  or  eight  times ;  though  they  will  sometimes, 
after  having  made  two  or  thi^  other  matrimonial  experiments, 
come  back  to  the  first  spouse. 

The  men,  of  course,  as  Mohammedans,  are  allowed  by  law  to 
take  several  wives  at  a  time. 

Besides  possessing  the  amiable  qualities  thus  indicated,  these 
Malays  are  slothful,  indifierent  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  dirty 
beyond  description.  They  do,  indeed,  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Koran,  perform  certain  ablutions — ^that  is  to  say,  they 
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let  f be  water  nm  over  them  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but  they 
do  not  wash  off  the  impimties  of  the  skin,  or  even  dry  themselves. 
Their  food  is  poor,  because  th^  are  too  lazy  to  plant  any  thing 
but  rioe.  In  every  hut  I  stopped  at  in  the  course  of  my  tifave|p 
in  Borneo  I  used  to  see  both  men  and  women  lying  half,  nay, 
whole  days,  gossiping,  chewing  siri,  dozing,  playing  with  the  chil* 
dren,  or  doing  nothing  whatever,  except  perhaps  gaping  at  me  for 
hours  together. 

The  Chinese  are  known  to  be  in  their  country  artful,  deceitful, 
and  cruel,  and  they  do  not  change  these  qualities  when  they  emi- 
grate any  more  than  they  do  their  customs  or  their  dotiiing.  They 
have,  howev^,  on  the  other  hand,  the  merit  of  patient  industry ; 
they  appear  attached  to  their  children ;  and  probably  for  this  very 
reason  they  do  not  so  frequently  change  their  wives. 

The  Chinese  play  in  Borneo  very  much  the  part  of  the  Jews  in 
Poland  or  Hungary.  All  trades  and  mechanical  arts  are  in  their 
hands ;  they  fiirm  or  work  the  mines,  and  also  cultivate  the  land 
with  incomparably  more  care  than  either  Dyaks  or  Malays.  Their 
food,  as  mig^t  be  expected,  is  much  better ;  they  keep,  as  I  have 
said,  both  pigs  and  poultiy ;  and  they  raise  veg^»bles  and  fruit. 
Tea  stands  with  them  in  the  place  of  water,  and  they  drink  fre- 
quently a  kind  of  cream  obtained  from  rice,  and  sweetened  witii 
sugar. 

In  general,  thei  Chinese  may  be  regarded  as  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  the  Malays  as  the  peasants,  and  the  dependent  Dyaks  as 
the  slaves. 

The  description  sometimes  given  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  women 
of  Borneo  I  believe  to  be  grossly  exaggerated,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  Dyaks.  People  who  think  they  suffer  hardship  must 
know  certainly  little  enough  of  the  daily  lives  of  Iat^  classes  of 
women  in  many  European  countries.  They  have  not  seen,  as  I 
have,  in  G-ermany,  a  poor  peasant  woman,  heavily  laden  with  pro- 
visions, setting  cff  before  daylight  to  walk  to  a  distant  market  for 
the  chance  of  selling  her  load,  returning  exhausted  in  the  evening, 
and  then  having  her  children  and  her  cows  to  attend  to,  to  clean 
out  the  cow-house,  and  often  to  go  in  the  fields  afterward  to  help 
the  men  with  their  work.     They  have  not  seen,  I  suppose,  a  poor 
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waaher^womaB  standing  at  her  tub  from  three  in  the  momii^  till 
seven  or  eight  at  night,  till  the  skin  is  fairly  rubbed  off  her  fingers. 
They  have  not  known  how,  in  some  European  cities,  women  are 
<y>ntinuall7  carrying  loads  of  wood  up  four  or  five  pairs  of  stairs 
to  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  they  have  never  heard  of  needle-women 
sitting  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  or  more,  in  a  dull,  close 
room,  and  scarcely  even  once  f^  week  getting  to  see  the  real  light 
of  day  or  the  blessed  sunshine  I  No !  indeed,  there  is  no  harder  lot 
than  that  of  many  and  many  a  poor  woman  of  Europe. 
.  The  Bomean  women  weave  baskets  and  leafy  screens  lor  the 
walls  of  their  huts,  as  well  as  look  after  their  children  and  their 
little  domestic  concerns.  They  go  sometimes  into  the  fields,  the 
Dyak  women  especially,  at  all  events  during  the  rice  harvest,  for 
some  hours  in  the  day,  and  they  cut  a  basketful  or  so  of  rice,  and 
carry  it  home ;  but  what  is  wanted  for  mats  and  for  the  huts  is 
brought  home  by  the  men.  The  women  sit  in  airy,  shady,  open 
rooms,  working  just  as  much  as  they  please,  for  there  is  no  one  to 
urge  them  on,  and  taking  it  quite  easjr.  If  the  piece  of  work  is 
not  done  to-day,  it  will  be  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  The  chil- 
dren give  them  but  little  trouble ;  they  ran  about  naked,  and  do 
whatever  they  like,  and  when  a  woman  has  an  infant  at  the  breast 
she  remains  entirely  at  home.  As  for  cookery,  among  the  Chi- 
nese it  is  done  by  the  men ;  and  the  Dyaks  and  Malays  scarcely^do 
any  cookery  but  boiling  rice.  They  have  no  ci^ttle,  and  the  pigs 
and  poultry  mostly  find  their  own  food.  They  have  no  sauce-pans 
to  scour,  no  rooms  to  clean  ;  for  all  kinds  of  dirt  are  dropped  easily 
and  conveniently  through  the  trellised  bamboo  floor.  As  for  wash- 
ing and  mending  clothes,  since  they  wear  only  one  garment,  and 
the  children  none,  that  does  not  £all  very  hard  upon  them ;  so  that^ 
on  the  whole,  we  can  hardly,  I  think,  ascribe — as  some  sympathiz- 
ing travelers  have  done — the  early  appearance  of  age  in  the  Bor- 
nean  women  to  their  laborious  lives.  I  rather  think  that  their 
early  marriages — as  early  not  unfrequently  as  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  year — ^have  to  do  with  this  phenomenon.  ^^ 
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Batayia. — ^Things  remarkable. — Chinese  Play. — ^Buitenzorg. — ^Performance 
at  the  GrQvemor  General's. — ^Typanas. — Ascent  of  the  Pangerang. — ^Pan- 
dong. — The  Tea  Plantations.--Coffee-milk. — Sulphur. — Return  to  Bata- 
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Wb  had  a  favorable  voyage  of  only  seven  days  £rom  Pontianah 
to  Batavia,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  Fnim  the  roads  you 
see  little  of  the  town^  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  residence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean&— only  a  wide,  fruitful  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  passage  from  the  roads  to  the  town  (three  miles)  has  to  be 
made  in  government  boats,  and  a  payment  of  three  rupees  is  de* 
manded  for  it  A  ship  captain  may  indeed  use  his  own  boats  if  he 
likes;  but  should  he  do  so,  he  would  have  to  pay  all  the  same, 
and  goods  can  only  be  landed  in  those  belonging  to  the  goverment. 
For  the  carriage  that  took  me  from  the  landing-place  I  had  to  pay 
three  rupees  more,  and  a  half  rupee  for  every  cooly ;  so  that  alto- 
gether, including  the  donations,  I  did  not  get  ashore  under  nine  or 
ten  rupees — about  four  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  in  Cal- 
cutta, which  certainly  no  one  ever  reckoned  a  cheap  place. 

I  alighted  at  the  Hotel  Neederland,  but  the  next  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  resident,  Mr.  Van  Kees,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Sambas,  and  who  invited  me 
in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  his  house,  and  sent  for  me  the  same 
day.  His  wife,  a  most  pleasing  and  highlj-educated  woman,  was 
no  less  friendly ;  so  that  my  entrance  into  BataHa  was  effected  in 
a  very  easy  and  agreeable  manner.  The  proprietor  of  the  Hotel 
Neederland,  too,  a  Mr*  Hovesand,  when  he  found  who  I  was,  re- 
fused to  accept  any  payment,  but  politely  b^^ed  me  ^'  not  to  spoil 
the  pleasure  he  had  in  receiving  so  great  a  traveler"  by  insisting 
on  making  him  pecuniary  compensation. 

Batavia  has  a  population  of  100,000  persons,  among  whom 
are  2000  Europeans  and  20,000  Chinese,     The  town  is  not  hand- 
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some,  the  houses  small  and  insigmficant,  especially  in  the  Chinese 
quarter,  crowded  ahnost  one  upon  another.  The  Europeans  have 
merely  their  counting-houses  in  the  town,  and  live  in  villas  outside 
it.  The  prindpaL  spots  inhabited  by  them  are  K&nigspkm^  Wa- 
ierloo-phtm,  Cramot,  and  Ryswick.  The  two  first  have  spacious  and 
beauti^  meadows,  with  avenues  of  trees  about  which  the  Euro- 
pean residents  ride  and  walk  in  the  evenings.  Waterloo-plain 
boasts  also  of  a  Waterloo  Column,  and  here  are  the  abodes  of 
the  officers,  and  the  largest  government  buildings,  and  a  court 
of  justice,  as  well  as  the  public  schools  and  a  theatre,  besides 
other  large  edifices,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  the  poliee  court,  the  museum, 
the  Harmam^ — ^a  kind  of  club— ^and  the  military  and  Chinese  hos* 
pitals :  the  post-office  was  not  yet  finished  when  I  was  there.  The 
palace  of  the  Qovemor  Greneral  isi  insignificant  ;*  his  actual  resi- 
dence, indeed,  is  at  Buitenzoig,  six-and-thirty  miles  from  the  town, 
and  he  only  comes  to  Batavia  for  a  few  days  in  every  month,  in 
Older  to  give  audience,  hold  courts,  and  receive  company  at  din- 
ners and  balls. 

The  houses  of  the  Europeans  are  mostly  modest  in  'their  style, 
only  one  story  high ;  and  they  are  wanting  in  the  prettiest  feature 
of  houses  in  tropical  tx>untries,  the  terraces  on  the  tops.  They 
have,  on  the  contrary,  heavy  roofs  with  deep  pr6jections,  overhang- 
ing doors  and  windows,  for  the  sake  of  shade.  The  interiors,  how- 
ever, have  spacious  and  lofty  halls  and  chambers,  the  floors  neatly 
covered  with  matting ;  and  they  almost  all  stand  in  green  meadows 
or  beautiful  flower-gardens,  which  are  not,  as  in  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay, surrounded  by  thick  walls,  but  by  living  hedges  or  elegantrail- 
ings;  and  this  makes  walking  among  them  extremely  pleasant, 
for  you  seem  to  (te  always  in  a  large  well-kept  park. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  luxurious  style  of  living  among  the 
Europeans  of  Batavia,  and  perhaps  I  might  have  been  struck  by 
some  things  had  I  not  previously  visited  British  India ;  but  who- 
ever has  seen  the  buildings,  equipages,  dinners,  and  so  forth,  in 

*  J&YSi,  including  the  small  neighboring  island  of  Madura,  has  an  ex- 
tent of  47,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nine  and  a  half  mill- 
ions. 
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Calcutta,  can  hardly  be  much  struck  with  any  thing  of  the  kind 
any  where  else. 

The  taste  of  the  Batavian  grandees  in  the  dress  of  their  attend- 
ants certainly  did  strike  me,  but  not  exactly  with  admiration.  I 
should  not  have  thought  the  costume  of  European  lively  servants 
so  bei^ujtiful  as  to  be  worth  transplanting  to  this  distant  quarter ; 
but  they,  it  seems,  do.  In  some  of  the  first  houses  I  saw  lackeys 
in  richly  laced  livery  coats  and  gorgeous  breeches,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  bare  feet,  and'  the  handk^chief  wrapped  round  the  head, 
which  is  chara^ristic  of  their  country.  When,  too,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  the  daik-brown  face  and  wrapped-tp  head  was  fin- 
ished off  with  a  European  footman's  livery  hat,  the  effect  was  such 
as  even  to  endanger  one's  gravity.  The  poor  fellows  really  look- 
ed like  dressed-up  orang-outangs.  The  mode  of  life  of  the  Eu- 
"  ropeans  here  is  much  the  same  as  in  British  India ;  and  every 
,where  you  find  the  same  succession  of  dinners  and  entertainments, 
in  which  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  get  others  to  come  and 
help  them. 

The  ladies  wear  all  the  morning  the  sarang  and  jacket  of  the 
natives,  but  in  the  evening  appear  in  European  full  dress ;  and  the 
af):emoons  are  always  devoted  to  sleep. 

Batavisris  said  to  have  been  in  former  dajrs  very  unhealthy,  but 
it  is  less  so  at  present  than  it  used  to  be,  as  many  of  the  marshes 
have  been  drained.  The  Dutch,  especially  the  men,  seem  to  bear 
the  climate  better  than  the  English  do ;  and  I  saw  several  gentle- 
taen  who  had  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  years  uninterruptedly  in 
Java,  and  yet  looked  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  if  they  had  just  left 
Europe.  The  women  do  not  look  so  strong ;  but  here,  too,  ex- 
tremely early  marriages  are  customary ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  government  has  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  prohibit 
the  marriage  of  girls  of  European  families  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. 

The  people  do  not  so  oft;en  send  their  children  to  Europe  as  the 
Anglo-Indians  do ;  indeed,  most  of  the  girls  are  brought  up  entire- 
ly in  the  country ;  but  young  men  who  have  any  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing important  official  appointments  are  obliged  to  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, as  they  would  not  otherwise  be  eligible,  even  though  they 
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should  poflsess  in  perfection  every  kind  of  knowledge  likely  to  be 
serviceable  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  healthiness  ,of  the  climate  of  Java,  I  have 
great  doubts  whether  it  is  reaUy  superior  to  British  India ;  the' dif- 
ference may  veiy  likely  be  attributable  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
strong  drinks  consumed  in  the  latter.  living  is  at  least  one  fifth, 
if  not  one  fourth,  more  expensive  here  than  in  Calcutta. 

Slavery  unfortunately  exists  in  Java,  though  it  does  not  appear 
in  its  worst  form.  No  owner  is  allowed  to  punish  a  slave,  and  the 
one  is  as  free  to  lay  a  complaint  as  the  other.  Th|  slave  receives, 
besides  his  entire  maintenance,  a  trifle  every  month  to  buy  siri. 
No  new  slave  can  be  in^>orted^  but  the  children  of  slave  parents 
remain  in  slavery ;  and  this  law  gives  occasion  to  frequent  frauds 
and  crimes,  especially  among  the  Chinese,  for  when  a  child  of  a 
slave  dies  they  frequently  contrive  to  substitute  for  it  some  orphan 
of  fr^e  parents,  to  make  themselves  amends  for  the  loss. 

A  healthy  slave,  who  has  no  other  recommendation  than  his 
bodily  strength,  costs  about  400  rupees ;  a  cook,  male  or  female, 
from  600  to  800. 

To  the  honor  of  the  Dutch  I  must  mention  that  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  them  to  give  their  slaves  their  fr'eedom,  and  that  not  only 
when  they  leave  India,  but  solely  from  motives  of  philanthropy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Bees,  for  instance,  on  the  1st  of  June  in  this 
year,  set  the  whole  of  their  slaves  free ;  but  no  one  of  them  left 
the  house — ^they  aJl  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  same 
benevolent  action  was  performed  by  the  widow  of  the  resident 
Overhand ;  and  in  that  case  also  the  emancipated  slaves  remained 
in  her  service.  It  was  in  the  company  of  the  above-mentioned 
gentleman  I  visited  the  various  public  institutions  of  the  place. 
We  began  with  the  Chinese  hospital,  which  was  bmlt  with  Chi- 
nese money ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  produce  of  a  small  tax  levied 
on  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  Dutch  government.  The  sum 
was  found  in  time  considerable  enough  for  the  erection  of  this  fine 
building,  which  is  provided  with  European  doctors,  and  native 
nurses  and  attendants;  it  has  also  a  department  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  insane.  Wlien  I  saw  it  there  were  sixty-^ght  patients 
of  this  dass,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  others.    We  went 
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into  two  of  the  wards,  and  on  Ibis  occasion  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  kind-heartedness  of  Mr.  Van  Rees.  He  went  up  to  the 
beds,  even  of  those- affected  with  eruptive  diseases,  wh^  had  an  in- 
describably disgusting  appearance,  and  whose  breath  and  surround- 
ing atmosphere  must  have  been  dangerous^  asking  how  they  were, 
and  speaking  some  kind  and  consolatory  words  to  each.  Children 
with  tumors  and  cutaneous  affections  he  patted  on  the  cheeks,  and 
laughed  and  joked  with  like  an  affectionate  father.  I  must  own, 
to  my  shame,  that  I  kept  myself  several  yards  off,  and  that  I 
should  have  found  it  hard  to  prevail  on  myself  to  follow  his  no- 
ble example. 

This  hospital  is  the  most  complete  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  a  pa- 
tient could  not  be  better  cared  for  in  a  well-arranged  private  hcmse. 
The  beds  are  excellent,  the  apartments  airy  and  beautifully  clean. 
The  patients,  both  sick  and  convalescent,  are  clothed  till  they  leave 
the  house  in  dazzlingly  white  garments.  When  a  sick  person  is 
brought  iuj  his  entire  clothing  is  taken  from  him  and  kept  till  the 
day  of  his  departure.  The  officers  of  the  institution  have  band- 
some  rooms  in  a  quite  separate  part  of  the  building. 

We  arrived  in  such  good  time  in  the  morning  that  we  witnessed 
the  distribution  of  the  break^t.  The  Europeans  got  good  coffee, 
with  sugar  and  milk,  and  beautiful  white  bread.  The  natives  pre- 
fer living  in  their  own  fashion,  and  they  received  rice,  vegetables, 
fish,  meat,  etc.  We  were  taken  into  the  bath  and  store  rooms,  in 
which  were  most  ample  stocks  of  body  and  house  linen,  stores  of 
fine  fresh  provisions,  beverages  of  various  kinds,  and  all  sorts  of 
surgical  instruments.  In  one  of  the  rooms  were  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body  which  had  been  attacked  by  any  peculiar  disease,  pre- 
served in  spirits ;  and  here  I  noticed  also  the  skeleton  of  a  sailor, 
who,  after  he  had  completely  broken  his  backbone  in  falling  from 
the  top  of  a  mast,  had  been  kept  alive  for  six  weeks  by  the  care 
and  skill  of  Dr.  Enthoffen,  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
in  Sambas. 

At  this  hospital  native  young  men,  as  well  as  girls  and  women, 
are  instructed  in  various  branches  of  medical  science.  The  former 
are  qualified  to  become  assistants  to  the  medical  men ;  they  are 
taught  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  mode'  of  setting 
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fractured  limbs,  bleeding,  etc. ;  and  they  are  often  sent  into  parts 
of  the  interior  country  where  no  other  medical  assistance  can 
be  obtained  The  girls  and  women  are  instructed  in  midwifeiy. 
Some  of  the  young  people  were  questioned  in  my  presence  on 
various  points,  and  th^  gave  with  little  hesitation  veiy  correct 
answers,  and  could  name  all  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  that  stood  in 
their  room,  and  explain  their  structure.  The  feminine  pupils  were 
no  less  well  informed ;  and  this  surprised  and  pleased  me  still 
more,  as  women  and  girls  in  these  countries  are  never  accustomed 
to  learn  any  thing.  During  the  time  they  are  receiving  instruction 
in  the  hospital  (two  years),  they  are  kept  closely  secluded ;  they 
never  leave  the  premises,  and  are  allowed  to  receive  only  female 
visitors.  The  young  men  are  allowed  to  go  out  for  some  hours 
eveiy  day,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  abuse  the  privi- 
lege.   They  are  generally  industrious  and  quick  of  comprehension. 

The  museum  contain^  with  the  exception  of  specimens  of  min- 
erals and  many  idols  from  Bali,  nothing  that  is  very  remarkable, 
for  it  is  in  this  country  so  very  difficult  to  preserve  specimens  of 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  that  they  are  mostly  sent  to 
Holland. 

The  governmental  buildings  in  Waterloo  Place  contain  a  large 
Hall  of  Session,  with  portraits  of  all  the  Dutch  governors  gen- 
eral ;  but  I  visited  it  diiefly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  a  countryman  of  mine  (Mr.  Wilsau,  of  Vienna)  of 
the  magnificent  Hindoo  temples  in  the  interior  of  Java.  The 
sight  of  these  drawings  awakened  in  me  the  liveliest  desire  to  see 
the  originals ;  but,  alas  I  the  expenses  of  traveling  in  Java  were 
far  too  heavy  for  my  dender  means. 

The  prisons  of  3atavia  I  found  incomparably  better  kept  than 
ours  in  Europe.  The  rooms  are  all  aiiy  and  clean,  and  the  pris- 
oners can  enjoy  the  open  air  and  sunshine  in  a  small  garden  at- 
tached to  it.  Twice  a  day  they  have  a  large  portion  of  rice  with 
fish,  and  vegetables  and  meat  twice  a  week.  They  are  not  fet- 
tered, nor  even  deprived  of  their  beloved  siri ;  and  I  doubt  if  any 
where  else  criminals  are  treated  with  so  much >  indulgence.  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  desirable,  is  a  question  I  need  not  enter 
upon  here. 
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I  did  not  epter  the  theatre ;  for,  as  my  wardrobe  was  arranged 
merely  for  traveling,  I  was  by  no  means  fit  to  make  my  appear- 
ance in  the  full  blaze  of  European  fineiy.  I  did  not  feel  this  as 
any  great,  privatian ;  for  there  was  not  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
an  old,  well-known  European  play,  or  an  opera  that  I -knew  by 
heart,  in  this  distant  pait  of  the  world,  where  it  mu^t  necessarily 
be  given  in  very  inferior  style.  I  had  far  more  curiosity  to  see  a 
Chinese  theatrical  performance,  which  the  Governor,  who  was 
unwearied  in  his  kind  attention  to  me,  induced  the  Chinese  mo^or* 
to  get  up  in  my  honor. 

This  major,  like  most  wealthy  Chinese,  both  here  and  in  their 
native  country,  kept  his  own  dancing-girls^  who  are  also  actresses, 
and  undertake  to  represent  the  male  as  well  as  female  characters. 
The  theatre  was  a  wooden  booth,  put  up  opposite  the  major's 
house,  in  the  street,  so  that  eveiy  passer-by  could  partake  of  the 
amusement;  and  we  ourselves  witnessed  it  from  the  balcony  of 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  house. 

The  piece  was  played  by  six  actresses ;  and  as  there  were  al- 
ways officers  or  soldiers  on  the  stage,  I  presumed  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  warlike  nature.  Besides  these  heroes,  there  appeared 
two  servants,  who  frequently  mourned  and  wept ;  but  what  I  ad- 
mired most  in  the  whole  affair,  was  the  terrific  combats,  some^ 
times  of  two,  sometimes  of  four  warriors.  They  screamed  the 
words  in  a  loud,  harsh,  monotonous  voice,  without  any  attempt 
to  express  feeling ;  their  gestures  were  any  thing  but  graceful, 
and  not  always  such  as  one  liked  to  see— considering  that  the 
warriors  were  young  ladies ;  and  when  they  aiarched,  they  drew 
up  their  feet  as  high  as.  they  could  in  their  trowsers,  and  set  them 
down  again  with  a  thundering  tramp  that  one  certainly  did  not 
expect  under  those  circumstances.  Their  dresses  were  extremely 
rich,  being  made  of  heavy  silk  stuff,  with  embroideries  and  costly 
gold  fringe,  but  very  tasteless  as  to  the  form.  They  consisted  of 
long  petticoats  with  wide  sleeves  and  short  trowsers.    . 

The  piece  was  in  four  acts,  but  the  last  three  were  so  exactly 
like  each  other,  that  oije  might  have  thought  the  actors  were  con- 
stantly repeating  the  same. 

♦  The  chief  of  the  Chinese  in  Batavia  bears  this  title. 
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When  the  play  was  over  we  were  led  to  a  table  spread  with 
"  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season"  (in  Chinese  estimation),  includ- 
ing the  fayorite  tr^opmngy  and  the  still  more  delicious  birds'-nests, 
both  <^  which  are  salt,  have  a  strongly  spiced  taste,  and  would 
assuredly  not  tempt  a  European  palate  to  excess. 

Only  a  ifew  days  had  passed  since  my  arrival  in  Batavia  when 
I  received  an  invitation  to  Buitenzorg,  to  the  Governor  General's, 
Mr.  Deimar  van  Twist ;  and  I  acknowledge  these  civilities  with 
so  much  the  more  thankfulness  from  their  coming  really  as  a  sur- 
prise to  me,  after  the  very  unfavorable  account  I  had  had  of  the 
Dutch  in  Batavia. 

On  the  1st  of  June  I  went  to  Buitenzorg  in  company  with  Mr. 
Bees.  The  roads  were  very  fine,  and,  as  we  found  post-horses* 
ready  at  every  sta^e,  we  did  the  thirty-five  paals  (about  as  many 
English  miles)  in  three  hours.  The~  farther  you  go  from  the  town 
the  more  charming  becomes  the  country^  the  mountain-chain  ap- 
pears more  distinctly,  and  summits  of  from  6000  to  10,000  feet 
high  rise  majestically  out  of  it*  The  most  prominent  are  the 
Pangerang,  of  9600,  and  the  Gede,  of  9000  feet.  Buitenzorg 
itself  lies  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  palace  of  the  Governor  General  is  a  stately  building,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre  and  two  wings ;  it  lies  on  a  magnificent  well- 
watered  meadow,  shaded  by  immense  far-spreading  banyan-trees ; 
troops  of  deer  were  straying  about  it,  and  behind  stretched  the 
extensive  botanical  garden. 

As  I  was  not  to  be  presented  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
(just  before  dinner)^  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  grounds,  which 
are  very  large,  and  laid  out  with  great  taste.  Beautiful  parterres 
of  flowers  alternate  with  groves  and  lawns,  and  thickets,  and  bright 
dear  water  glitters  through  the  fresh  green  leaves.  The  paths  and 
roads  are  kept  in  the  most  beautifril  order,  and  cross  each  other  in 
every  direction,  while  elegant  seats  offer  themselves  for  repose  to 
the  weary.  Among  the  plants  and  trees  there  are  some  rare  and 
valuable  specimens.  Mr,  Tresmann,  the  superintendent  of  the 
garden,  pointed  out  especially  a  plantation  of  vanUla,  a  climbing 

♦  When  post-horses  are  wanted  in  Ja^Ti  it  is  always  necessary  to  send 
notice  beforehand. 
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plant,  and  two  delicate  exotics,  both  of  which  had  be^i  lately  in- 
troduced firom  America.  With  the  vanilla  the  climate  seemed  to 
agree  extremel j  well,  and  its  branches  were  hanging  down  loaded 
with  large  juicy  pods.  These  are  cut  off  in  a  green  state,  and 
dried  first  in  the  sun,  and  then  in  the  air,  until  they  are  quite 
shriveled  and  have  turned  black.  Mr.  Tresmann  presented  some 
to  me,  which  were  equal  to  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  China  plants  do  not  sdcceed  quite  so  well;  soa^ 
were  aLqpady  dead,  and  the  living  looked  in  a  rather  languishing 
condition* 

In  the  evening  I  was  presented  to  the  Governor  Greneral  and 
his  lady,  and  the  former  took  me  in  to  dinner.  I  had  heard  from 
every  one  that  this  gentleman  was  extremely  serious  and  taciturn ; 
but  though  his  countenance  had  certainly  at. first  a  deeply  serious 
and  thoughtful  expression,  I  found  him  by  no  means  sparing  of 
his  words,  and  even  the  seriousness  gave  way  to  a  pleasant,  tran- 
quil cheerfulness.  Nothing  could  be  more  kind  and  engaging  than 
his  manners  and  those  of,  his  lady  toward  myself.  I  passed  three 
days  with  them  in  Buitenzorg,  and  they  were  continually  making 
parties  to  show  me  all  that  was  best  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, especially  the  cochineal  plantations  of  the  Count  van  der 
Bosch,  and  the  swallow  grottoes,  from  which  the  Chinese  procure 
the  costly  dainty  of  swallows' nests. 

The  estate  of  Count  van  der  Boseh,  Fendeh-Gede,  may  be  re- 
garded in  every  respect  as  a  model  farm.  The  Count  is  an  intel- 
ligent and  zealous  agriculturist,  and  exerts  himself  particularly  to 
bring  this  branch  of  his  rural  economy  to  |)erfection ;  but  the 
cochineal  plantations  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  land  he 
has  under  cultivation,  as  he  also  raises  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  aiid  so 
forth. 

For  me  the  cochineal  plantations  had  the  most  intei^est,  and  I 
made  the  longest  stay  in  them,  to  which  I  was  the  more  inclined, 
as  the  director,  Mr.  Meyer,  himself  conducted  me  through  them 
and  explained  every  thing. 

The  cochineal  plant,  or  nopal,  a  plant  of  the  cactus  tribe,  was, 
it  seems,  brought  here  only  twenty-four  years  ago,  from  one  of 
the  Spanish  West  India  possessions.     Of  the  many  insects  brought 
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wiUi  it^  two  only  reached  Java  alive,  bat  fortaoately  thej  wece 
of  different  sexes.  At  what  a  rapid  rate  these  creatines  are  prop- 
agated ms^  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  Java  has  now  for 
several  years  past  been  exporting  from  150,000  to  200 fiOO  pounds 
of  them  annnaUj ;  and  on  repeated  trial,  it  has  been  found  that 
33,000  of  the  largest  sort  go  to  a  pound. 

In  beginning  a  nopal  plantation,  healthy  leaves  or  plants  are 
placed  with  the  lower  part  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  a  little  stem  is  formed  with  several  leaves  upon  it.  In  the 
third  year  the  plant  is  fit  to  receive  its  insect  population.  To  ef- 
fect this,  a,  little  bag  is  made  of  cactus  leaves,  five  or  six  cochineal 
insects  placed  in  it,  and  it  is  then  fastened  with  a  thorn  under 
one  of  the  leaves  of  the  nopal  plant.  One  of  these  plants  general- 
ly has  as  much  as  300  leaves,  but  not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty 
of  the  bags  of  insects  are  placed  on  each.  In  the  western  part  of 
Java  the  cultivator  is  very  content  if,  on  the  average,  every  four 
plants  will  yield  a  pound  of  the  living  cochineal  insect,  but  in  the 
east  of  the  island  the  same  quantity  is  usually  obtained  from  three. 

When  the  plants  are  fully  peopled,  they  are  either  left  open,  or 
covered  with  a  sort  of  roof  of  leaves.  In  the  first  case,  the  prop- 
agation only  goes,  on  as  long  as  the  dry  weather  lasts,  but  when 
the  plants  are  sheltered,  it  may  go  on  nearly  the  whole  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conmion  course,  the  rainy  season  may  be  considered 
to  be  over  in  the  month  of  Apiil ;  but  in  the  west  of  Java,  where, 
even  in  the  good  time  of  the  year,  it  often  rains,  plants  which  have 
been  left  uncovered  sometimes  have  to  be  peopled  from  six  to  nine 
times  with  the  insfct  before  a  good  harvest  is  obtained. 

A&  soon  as  the  insect  (Coccus  cacti)  has  produced  its  progeny,  it 
dies,  and  the  new-bom  ones  crawl  about  on  the  leaves,  fasten  upon 
some  place,  and  remain  there  without  moving  any  more;  and 
when  the  insects  are  taken  from  the  plant,  they  are  dried  in  rooms 
heated  to  165°  or  175°  of  Fahrenheit. 

These  diying-rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  iron  tubes,  and  the 
moist  vapor  which  arises  is  let  out  at  an  opening  in  the  wall. 
A  hundred  pounds  of  the  fresh  insects  do  not  yield  much  more 
than  thirty  pounds  when  dried,  besides  three  pounds  of  dust.  This 
fine  dust,  in  which  the  insect  is  enveloped,  appears  to  afford  it 
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[  some  protection  against  rain.     It  has  a  silvery-gray  color,  but 

when  this  is  gently  rubbed  off  the  insect  appears  black. 

The  price  of  cochineal  has  been  falling  very  much  in  these  lat- 
ter years,  and  the  Dutch  ^tory  only  pays  two  rupees  a  pound  for 
the  best  kind,  and  eighty-five  doits  (about  sevenpence)  for  the  ref- 
use, the  expense  of  packing  and  transport  to  the  place  of  einbarka* 
tion  included. 

The  great  Swallow  Grotto,  in  which  thousands  of  these  birds 
build  their  nests,  lies  about  twelve  miles  &om  Buitenzorg,  and  is 
farmed  along  with  the  adjacent  lands  by  a  Chinese,  who  pays  for 
both  100,000  rupees  a  year.  The  farmer  led  us  himself  into  the 
grotto,  which  is  very  difl&cult  of  access.  We  had  guides,  torch- 
bearers,  ladders,  and  so  forth,  with  us,  but  could  not,  nevertheless, 
penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Some  nests  were  found,  however, 
which  were  presented  to  me ;  they  were  of  a  whitish  color,  Tsnith 
some  feathers  intermixed,  and  so  small  that  I  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  a  bird  of  the  aze  of  an.  ordinary  swallow  could  find 
room  in  them  for  itself,  not  to  speak  of  its  young  family.  It  is 
conjectured  that  they  are  made  of  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  as  these 
swallows  always  build  in  caves  and  grottoes  at  no  great  distance 
&om  the  sea — not,  at  a]l  events,  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles 
inland. 

The  ha/rvest  of  nests  is  reaped  every  three  months,  and  they 
are  then  carefully  cleansed  from  the  feathers  and  dried  in  the  air. 
The  whiter  and  freer  from  feathers  they  are,  the  higher  price  they 
fetch ;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  purify  them  aitirely  from 
the  mixture  of  feathers,  as  they  are  so  closely  interwoven  and  amal- 
gamated with  the  sea-weed.  These  extraordinary  dainties  cost  in 
Java  from  400  to  700  pounds  the  picul.  Three  nests  are  reckon- 
ed to  an  ounce,  and,  if  puKhased  singly,  they  cost  on  the  spot 
from  one  to  two  rupees  a  piece.  The  farmer  of  these  grottoes 
reaps  annually  about  twelve  piculs  of  nests. 

The  Governor  General  gave  me  the  pleasant  surprise  of  order- 
ing post-horses  for  me  to  Bandong,  the  seat  of  the  Resident  of  Fre- 
ang — a  great  feivor,  I  must  observe,  which  is  shown  to  very  few. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June  I  left  Buitenzorg,  but  only  to  go  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  as  I  was  to  stop  at  the  house  of  a  family  of  the  name 
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of  Back,  where  I  passed  two  most  pleasant  days.  They  did  every 
thing  that  was  possible  to  make  my  stay  agreeable;  and  when 
they  discovered  my  entomological  propensities  the  whole  family 
assisted  me  in  my  researches.  My  hearty  thanks  to  them  and 
my  other  Mends  in  Java,  whose  kindness  and  sympathy  I  shall 
never  forget.  On  the  13th  I  went  on  ten  or  twelve  miles  fiuv 
ther  to  Typanas,  a  summer-house  of  the  Governor  General's. 
The  way  led  over  the  MegorMendomgo,  a  mountain  almost  5000 
feet  high ;  and  nearly  at  its  summit,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  road,  lay  a  small  lake  in  the  midst  of  fine  woods,  and 
filling  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter ;  but  high  precipitous  walk  of  rock 
rise  round  it,  so  that  it  is  only  accessible  at  one  point,  where  the 
rock  has  been  cleft  by  nature.  These  rocky  walls  are  clothed  to 
their  very  tops  with  a  mantle  of  the  richest  green,  and  covered  by 
fine  trees.  The  water  of  the  lake  looks  very  dark ;  but  this  may 
proceed  merely  from  the  deep  shadow  of  the  surrounding  woods. 

The  prospect  from  the  Mega-Mendango  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Java.  On  one  side  you  have  majestic  mountains,  behind 
you  the  wide  richly-cultivated  plain  of  Buitenzorg,  and  Batavia ; 
before  you  the  Eesidence  of  Preang,  varied  by  ranges  of  hills, 
groups  of  rocks,  and  detached  mountains,  and  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Jav€fc — ^which  is  saying  much,  for 
over  the  whole  island  the  richness  of  the  culture  vies  with  the  lav- 
ish prodigality  of  nature. 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  my  reception  in  the  Grovemor's 
sunmier-house  at  Typanas,  a  place  that  lies  3400  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  possesses  a  half  European  climate.  I  found  chim- 
neys in  the  rooms,  and  even  our  German  stoves,  and  in  the  extens^ 
ive  gardens  the  fruits  and  vegetables^f  Europe. 

From  here  I  was  to  ascend  the  Pangerang,  a  mountain  neariy 
10,000  feet  high ;  but  the  ascent  is  so  easy  that  you  can  ride  al- 
most to  the  top.  There  are  two  stations  on  the  way,  that  is  to 
say,  two  wooden  cottages,  where  you  stop  to  let  your  horses  rest, 
or  exchange  the  tired  for  fresh  ones ;  and  there  is  a  third  cottage, 
only  150  feet  below  the  summit,  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  the  botanical  gardeners  of  Buitenzoi^  and  Typa- 
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UBS,  who  come  to  yisit  plantations  made  on  various  parts  of  the 
mountain. 

I  found  fresh  horses  ready  at  each  station,  and  in  four  hours 
reached  the  summit,  where  a  flag-staff  has  been  erected. 

Unfortunately  I  enjoyed  no  fine  prospect,  for  all  the  country  be- 
low was  vailed  in  mist ;  so  thati  had  to  go  down  again  in  a  great 
measure  without  my  errand. 

In  descending  I  hisdted  at  one  of  the  cottages  and  was  refreshed 
by  strawberries,  of  which  there  are  here  large  plantations. 

The  cottage,  which  was  in  rather  a  decaying  condition,  con- 
tained one  lai^e  room  and  three  small  ones ;  and  of  furniture  there 
was  no  superfluity.  There  were  two  very  shaky  tables  and  three 
chairs^  in  the  grand  saloon  |  and  in  the  bedrooms  the  beds  were 
made  only  with  moss;  but  there  was  a  small  iron  stove  which  I 
saw  with  great  satisfaction,  and  which  did  me  good  service,  espe- 
cially in  the  evenings,  as  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  44°  Fah- 
renheit. Of  food  and  drink,  bed-linen,  etc.,  there  was  great  abund- 
ance, as  a  most  liberal  supply  had  been  sent  on  for  me ;  so  that 
here,  in  the  midst  of  primeval  forests,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
almost  10,000  feet  high,  I  lived  as  luxuriously  as  in  Batavia  it- 
self. 

The  entire  mountain  is  thi<5kly  wooded,  with  the  exception  of 
an  area  of  about  100  feet  at  the  top,  which,  is  bare.  The  mount- 
ain yields  some  fine  specimens  of  ferns,  which,  near  the  summit, 
form  trees  of  twenty  feet  high.  AU  the  trees  are  clothed  with  an 
astonishingly  thick  moss,  and  all  around  me  was  beautiful  and 
magnificent ;  but  still  there  was  wanting  the  great  charm  of  a  clear 
sky,  for  the  absence  of  which  nothing  can  entirely  make  amends. 
I  went  up  full  six  times  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  biit  every 
time  returned  disappointed.  In  the  intervals  I  loitered  into  the 
woods,  and  discovered  many  traces  of  the  rhinoc^os,  but  not  the 
animal  itself^  for  they  fly  the  neighborhood  of  man ;  and  it  is  a 
rare  thing,  even  to  the  hunters,  to  surprise  one. 

From  the  top  of  the  Pangerang  I  could  see  completely  over  the 
crater  of  the  neighboring  Gede — and,  indeed,  the  two  mountains 
are  so  closely  connected  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  a  single 
one  with  a  double  summit.     The  crater  lay  only  600  or  700  feet 
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below  us ;  bat  we  could  not  go  to  it,  as  there  had  been  an  erup- 
tion only  a  few  days  before,  and  thick  clouds  of  smoke  and  glow- 
ing ashes  were  still  rising  out  of  it,  which,  at  least  at  night,  afford- 
ed us  a  very  fine  spectacle.  Great  part  of  the  forest  of  the  Pange- 
rang  was  covered  by  ashes,  and  if  we  touched  a  bough,  we  brought 
down  a  regular  shower  of  them  upon  our  heads. 

On  the  following  morning  I  thought  I  would  make  one  more 
yisit  to  the  summit,  and  my  perseverance  was  at  length  rewarded, 
for  the  horizon  was  without  a  cloud,  and  I  could  gaze  &r  over 
this  mountain-world — over  countless  peaks  and  summits— over 
failen-in  craters — over  the  rich  plain  of  Buitenzorg,  and  Batavia, 
and  the  undulating  slopes  of  Preang,  and  the  ocean  beyond,  on 
both  sides  of  the  island.  Can  such  a  sight  as  that  be  boi^ht  too 
deady  ?  )  You  live  an  age  in  such  a  moment,  and  feel  your  heart 
filled  with  sublime  emotions  that  seem  to  bear  you  up  toward  a 
nobler,  better  world.  | 

On  the  following  day,  the  18th  of  June,  I  went  on  to  Bandong, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Abounding  as  Java  does  in  high  mount- 
ains, I  saw  no  river,  but  only  brooks  and  torrents,  that  forced 
their  way  through  ravines,  and  went  foaming  over  masses  of 
rock ;  so  that  it  is  only  when  much  rain  has  fallen  and  the  wa- 
ter is  high  they  can  be  navigated,  and  then  only  with  bamboo 
rafts.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  in  rivers  is  easily  perceived 
in  the  shape  of  the  island,  which  is  so  very  narrow  in  proportion 
to  its  length. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  in  this  diligently  cultivated  country, 
where  human  labor  can  be  so  well  employed,  men  performing 
the  office  of  beasts  of  burden.  All  burdens  are  carried  by  the 
cooliesf  even  should  the  distance  be  more  than  100  miles;  and 
they  receive  rather  less  than  a  farthing  a  mile  for  their  labor. 
They  carry  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  each,  by  means  of  a  pole 
resting  on  their  shoulders.  There  are  resting  stations  for  these 
porters,  as  for  horses ;  and  at  every  village  a  certain  number  of 
men  must  every  day  be  ready  to  perform  this  service,  at  the  above 
rate  of  payment ;  and,  small  as  it  is,  you  can  trust  any  prop- 
erty to  them  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  The  government 
goods  only,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  etc,  are  carried  in  carts  drawn  by 
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buffaloes,  but  aa  the  roads  are  generallj  very  bad,*  especially  in 
rainy  weather,  and  these  carts  often  sink  up  to  their  axles  in  mud, 
you  can  not  give  a  pair  of  bufiSdoes  a  load  of  more  than  at  the 
utmost  eight  piculs  (1000  pounds)  to  draw.  Men  perform  here, 
however,  the  services  of  animals  of  draught  as  well  as  of  burden, 
as  I  had  often  occasion  to  see.  At  the  first  river  I  had  to  cross 
on  this  last  day's  journey,  the  road  descended  very  abruptly  to 
a  bridge,  and  here  the  horses  were  taken  out  and  men  harnessed 
to  the  carriage  in  their  places.  The  second  river  had  no  bridge 
at  all,  and  then  the  men  had  to  pull  the  carriage  through  the 
water,  while  horses  and  buffaloes  walked  in  a  leisurely  manner 
by  the  side  of  them.  It  reminded  me,  by  a  curious  contrast,  of 
Iceland.  Here,  in  Java,  where  food  for  horses  and  oxen  is  to  be 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  man  himself  serves  as  a.  beast  of 
burden ;  in  Iceland,  where  you  have  almost  to  look  for  the  grass 
with  a  telescope,  people  will  not  only  not  carry  any  thing,  but 
will  hardly  set  foot  to  the  groimd  themselves. 

Traveling  with  post-horses  in  Java,  you  get  on  pretty  quick- 
ly,  rather  too  quickly  sometimes ;  for  I  should  occasionally,  as  in 
Russia,  have  given  the  drivers  their  fee  with  more  pleasure  if 
they  had  driven  at  a  slower  rate,  particularly  over  the  hills  and 
mountains,  where  the  roads  were  oiten  full  of  holes  or  of  great 

stones. 

But  exactly  when  we  came  to  the  top  of  a  height,  the  horses 
were  urged  forward  to  their  utmost  speed  by  the  cries  and  whips 
of  the  drivers ;  and  we  generally  went  over  these  places  faster 
than  on  the  finest  plain,  the  poor  animals  arriving  at  the  station 
breathless,  trembling,  and  covered  with  sweat. 

This  was  so  painftil  to  me  that  it  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  the 
journey;  but  I  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  drivers  to  alter  their 
plan.  They  assured  me  that  it  was  imavoidable,  that  the  horses 
of  Java  are  so  willful  and  obstinate  that  they  would  otherwise 
stand  stock  still  at  the  top  of  every  hill.  Perhaps  this  wiUful-s 
ness  is  often  only  the  result  of  their  bad  training ;  but  they  will 
sometimes,  when  they  are  first  put  in,  not  move  a  step,  and  it  is 

♦  Near  the  post-road,  which  runs  all  through  Java,  is  another  destined 
only  for  these  carts. 
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only  with  great  trouble — that  is  to  say,  by  screaming  at,  and 
whipping  them — ^that  they  can  be  made  to  set  off.  Sometimes 
also  they  will  stand  still  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  then,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  suffer  for  it.  A  society  against  cruelty 
to  animals  would  be  by  no  means  out  of  place  in  Java. 

Whether  your  carrij^e  contains  one  person  or  several,  you 
drive  in  the  plain  with  four,  and  in  the  mountain  region  with 
six  horses ;  and,  besides  the  driver,  every  pair  is  provided  with 
a  runner,  who  does  not  indeed  run  the  whole  stage,  but  at  every 
turn  of  the  road,  at  bridges,  in  going  up  hill  or  down,  he  must 
always  be  at  the  side  of  his  cattle.  To  get  over  very  high  hills, 
you  have  two  or  even  four  oxen  harnessed  in  front  of  your  six 
horses. 

Posting  is  as  dear  in  Java,  or  dearer,  perhaps,  than  in  any  oth- 
er country  in  the  world.  A  stage  of  six  or  eight  miles  will  cost, 
including  the  fee  to  the  driver,  from  eight  to  twelve  rupees.  You 
have  to  give  a  trifle  to  every  runner,  to  every  ox-driver,  and  evety 
time  you  get  fresh  horses,  which  may  be  two  or  three  times  be- 
tween one  station  and  another;  so  that  though  you  give  very 
small  coins  each  time,  your  hand  seems  constantly  in  your  pocket. 
It  would  be  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  have  all  these  little  sums 
reckoned  and  charged  at  once  with  the  horses.  To  be  sure  most 
people  have  servants  with  them  to  take  the  trouble  of  these  little 
matters  off  their  hands,  but  I  was  mistress  and  servant  in  one,  and 
had  it  all  on  my  own. 

In  Bandong,  situated  at  a  height  of  rather  more  than  2000 
feet,  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  politeness  by  the  asastant- 
resident,  Mr.  Van  Gasbak,  and  I  remained  some  days  in  order  to 
visit  a  tea  plantation,  some  coffee-mills,  and  other  noteworthy 
things. 

On  the  way  to  the  tea  plantation  we  went  a  little  out  of  oup 
way  to  see  the  waterfall  of  Tjurung-TjecapaTidang.  We  came  to 
a  fallen-in  crater,  which,  like  that  of  the  mountain  Meda-Men- 
dango,  had  transformed  itself  into  a  lake;  but  it  is  much  smaller, 
being  under  150  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  still  less.  Into  this 
lake  there  falls  from  a  height  of  about  seventy  feet  over  a  wall  of 
rock,  a  slender,  rather  too  slender,  stream  of  water,  which  for/)es 
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itself  a  passage,  and  then  winds  awaj  prettily  through  the  vallej 
below.  The  walls  of  the  crater  are,  like  those  before  mentioned, 
overgrown  with  trees,  and  draperied  with  climbing  plants. 

This  tea  plantation  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  stretches  over 
many  hiUs  and  slopes ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  present  farmer,  Mr. 
Bramsteed,  possesses  above  a  million  of  the  shrubs.  Tea,  like 
coffee,  flourishes  best  on  hilly  ground;  the  plants  are  kept  low,  as 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton ;  few  being  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  height ;  and  ten  of  these,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, are  required  to  produce  oab  pound  of  tea.  The  mod^  of 
preparation  is  here  very  simple,  and  requires  much  less  manipu- 
lation than  in  the  Chinese  factories.  Instead  of  having  every  sep- 
arate leaf  of  the  gre^i  tea  rolled  as  is  done  there,  they  here  take 
a  whole  handful  at  once,  give  them  a  kind  of  light  kneading,  and 
then  let  them  fall  on  a  copper  plate  and  6ky  by  a  gentle  heat,  in 
which  process  they  &11  c^art  of  th^nselves,  but  certainly  do  not 
l%ok  so  pretty  and  r^ular  as  by  the  true  Chinese  method. 

The  tea  plantations  of  Java,  as  well  as  those  of  sugar  and  cof- 
fee, are  the  property  of  the  government,  but  are  usually  farmed 
on  a  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  lease.  The  government  gives  the 
fermer  the  ground  and  the  plantation  ready  formed,  and  secures 
to  him  a  certain  number  of  workmen  at  a  fixed  price.  The  rate 
of  wages  in  this,  as  in  all  the  residences  &r  off  Batavia,  is  ex- 
traordinarily low.  A  day  laborer  has  but  ten  doits  a  day,  and  a 
pound  of  lice,  worth  about  two  more.  For  the  plucking  the  tea, 
which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  work,  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed, who  of  course  get  still  less.  The  farmer  receives  from  the 
government  seventy-five  doits  a  pound  for  the  tea,  and  his  profit 
is  considered  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  per  cent. 

The  Java  tea  is  said  to  improve  much  by  the  voyage  to  Hol- 
land ;  but,  after  aU,  connoisseurs  give  the  preference  to  that  of 
China. 

The  method  of  gathering  in  the  rice  harvest  in  Java  is  rather 
curious,  as  the  reapers  make  use  of  very  little  knives,  with  which 
they  cut  every  ear  separately  in  the  middle  of  the  stalk.  The  ears 
are  then  made  up  into  little  bundles  and  carried  home  on  poles 
upon  the  people's  shoulders,  and  every  one  who  likes  to  help  in 
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the  harvest  may  do  so,  and  may  keep  one  fifth  part  of  what  he 
reaps  for  himself. 

My  next  object  was  to  visit  the  coffee-mills  at  Lembang,  eight 
miles  off,  and  with  this  I  meant  to  unite  an  excursion  to  the  sul- 
phur crater  at  Tangherbon'pranh,  four  miles  further ;  but  as  I  ar- 
rived at  Lembang  in  rainy  weather,  and  the  visit  to  the  crater 
had  necessarily  to  be  put  off,  I  thankfully  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Plippeau,  the  proprietor  of  the  coffee-mills,  to  remain  a 
few  days  in  his  house. 

In  order  that  this  dull  afternoon  might  not  be  quite  unemployed, 
Mr.  Plippeau  explained  to  me  the  treatment  of  the  coffee  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  I  found  that  they  make  much  more  ceremony 
with  it  than  they  do  in  Brazil.  The  coffee  is  here  received  into 
great  tanks  of  water  as  it  comes  from  the  trees,  and  left  in  them 
till  the  capsule  or  h«sk  that  contains  the  bean  can  be  easily 
crushed.  In  this  state  it  is  put  into  wooden  chests  Punished 
with  holes,  through  which  the  beans  can  pass,  and  squeezed  and 
worked  with  the  hand  until  they  are  quite  loosened  from  the  pod; 
after  this  the  beans  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  then  put  into  a  great 
machine  called  a  mill,  where  they  are  freed  from  a  fine  skin  that 
envelopes  them.  Nothing  remains  after  this  but  to  sort  them,  in 
order  to  separate  the  inferior  from  the  best,  and  then  to  pack  them. 

In  Brazil  the  coffee  is  not  thrown  into  wiater,  but  dried  in  the 
sun  directly  it  comes  from  the  tree,  lightly  pounded,  by  which 
operation  the  husk  and  the  skin  are  loosened  together;  after  which 
it  is  dried  on  copper  plates  over  a  gentle  fire.  At  Lembang,  the 
drying  of  the  coffee  is  the  great  diflSculty,  as  throughout  the  year 
there  is  more  wet  weather  than  dry,  and  the  coffee,  having  been 
moistened  through  and  through,  requires  long  and  uninterrupted 
heat  to  dry  it. 

The  mills  at  Lembang  are  the  lai^est  in  Java,  and  they  yield 
annually  28,000  piculs  of  pure  coffee. 

The  culture  of  coffee  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  in  Java,  and  so  also  is  tea,  sugar,  and  some  other 
articles ;  but  the  Besidence  of  Batavia  is  exempt  from  these  re- 
strictions, and  every  one  may  there  cultivate  and  sell  whatever 
commodities  he  pleases. 
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In  the  oth&r  residences  the  government  generally  keeps  the  coffee 
in  its  own  hands,  but  farms  out  the  culture  of  tea,  etc.,  on  condi- 
tion that  these  articles  shall  be  cultivated  and  delivered  at  iSxed 
prices.  In  the  districts  which  are  well  adapted  to  coffee,  every 
peasant  or  owner  of  a  cottage  is  obHged  to  plant  300  coffee-trees, 
and  keep  this  number  always  complete.  During  the  first  three 
years,  when  the  trees  produce  nothing,  the  petsant  gets  nothing 
for  his  trouble ;  but  in  tibe  following  year  he  receives  from  ei^ty 
to  a  hundred  doits  for  every  i»cul  of  coffee  in  the  husk  which  he 
delivers  at  the  mill.  The  proprietor  of  the  coffee-mill  is  also  paid 
by  the  government,  and  is  said,  like  the  tea-planter,  to  make  a 
hundred  x>er  cent  profit  of  his  capital.  Six  piculs  of  coffee  in  the 
husk  produce  one  of  pure  coffee.  In  districts  where  there  is  no 
mill,  the  peasant  is  obliged  to  cleanse  the  coffee  himself  and  the 
gavemment  pays  him  six  or  seven  coppa:  guilders  for  every  picul. 
But  the  peasantry  is  much  oppressed  on  account  of  this  coffee,  as 
they  oflten  live  fifteen  or  tw^ty  nules  from  the  coffee-gardens,  and 
taking  the  year  through,  have  generally  to  go  to  work  at  them  two 
or  three  times  in  a  month ;  and  though  they  are  provided  with 
huts  for  shelter,  they  have  every  thing  else  to  find  for  themselves. 

The  Besidence  of  Preang,  on  the  whole  the  most  fruitful  of  Java, 
is  also  the  richest  in  coffee.  Its  hiUy  uplands — ^for  it  consists  of 
an  extensive  plateau  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — are  par- 
ticularly fit  for  it,  and  I  never  saw  any  where  coffee  plantations 
in  better  order.  It  is  calculated  to  contain  sixty  millions  of  coffee- 
trees,  of  which  thirty-five  millions  are  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Resident  of  Bandong.  Three  trees  produce  two  pounds  of 
pure  coffee. 

On  the  following  morning  I  rode  over  to  the  sulphur  crater, 
for  which  Mr.  Flippeau  was  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  with  horses 
and  guides ;  and  as  every  mile  I  went  I  got  some  addition  to  my 
party,  either  of  horsemen  or  pedestrians,  I  had  soon  thirty  persons 
in  my  train.  It  is  a  custom  in  Java,  when  any  one  to  whom  re- 
spect is  to  be  paid  passes  through  a  village,  for  the  magistrate  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants  to  turn  out  and  accompany  them  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  their  way.  This  honor  fell  to  my  lot,  of  course, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Flippeau  and  the  deputy-reeddent* 
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The  mode  in  which  the  natives  on  the  Preanger  tenitcny  mani- 
fest their  '^  high  consideration"  of  superiors  and  Europeans  is  some- 
times rather  odd  in  its  effect,  as  they  go  plump  down  upon  the 
ground  without  minding  whether  they  turn  their  faces,  their  sides, 
or  their  backs  to  you.  If  they  are  on  horseback  they  alight,  lead 
the  horse  on  one  side,  and'  then  crouch  down  by  the  side  of  it. 

It  was  a  tolerably  long  way  to  the  crater,  but  we  were  able 
to  come  quite  close  up  to  it.  It  appeared  to  be  between  200  and 
800  feet  deep,  and  the  top  about  400  feet  in  diameter;  but  the 
bottom  was  not  visible.  The  walls  are  steep,  and  it  is  only  pos- 
sible taget  down  at  one  place,  ^over  loose  stones,  and  not  without 
danger.  In  the  depth  below  columns  of  sulphureous  vapor  were 
rising  in  several  places,  and  pure  sulphur  was  lying  all  about  I 
scrambled  down  with  considerable  trouble  ;  and  near  the  hillocks 
of  sulphur  thrown  up  I  heard  a  loud  roaring  noise,  like  that  made 
by  steam  being  let  off  from  a  locomotive ;  and  columns  of  smoke, 
or  rather  steam,  rushed  up  with  much  violence.  It  is  possible 
with  care  to  go  very  near  to  them ;  only  you  must  be  sure  to  have 
the  wind  with  you,  or  the  suffocating  sulphureous  vapor  would 
be  driven  in  your  face. 

Several  Europeans,  as  well  as  natives,  had  told  me  that  the 
ground  in  the  crater  was  hot  enough  to  bum  the  soles  of  your 
shoes;  but  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it,  certainly  in  fifty  places,  and 
sometimes  quite  near  the  columns  of  vapor,  without  suffering  any 
inconvenience,  and  brought  back  my  soles  quite  uninjured. 

Why  will  travelers  always  exaggerate  and  deceive  each  other, 
as  according  to  my  experience  they  constantly  do  ?  or  is  it  my  pe- 
culiar misfortune  thus  continually  to  observe  and  feel  things  dif- 
ferently from  others  *? 

A  few  years  ago  this  crater  threw  up  such  a  quantity-  of  ashes, 
that  the  woods  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  round  were  killed ;  and  the 
nakpd,  charred,  black  trunks  of  the  trees,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  in  a  conflagration,  formed  the  most  abrupt  contrast  with  the 
rich,  blooming  vegetation  that  encircled  them,  without  the  slight- 
est intermediate  gradation,  like  a  garland. 

I  had  seen  several  both  active  and  extinct  volcanic  craters  in 
Java ;  but  I  never  observed  in  them  any  of  the  pure  porous  lava 
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that  I  hare  seen  on  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland. 
Those  of  Java  appear  mor6  frequently  to  vomit  ashes,  sand,  and 
water,  or  stones. 

Eetuming  to  Bandong,  I  found  that  Mr.  Van  Gasbak  had  pro- 
cured for  me  a  pretty  amusement  at  the  house  of  the  Regent,  who 
had  ordered  his  dancing  girls  to  execute,  in  my  honor,  the  nation- 
al dance,  the  bedogo. 

A  regent,  I  must  explain,  is  a  rajah  or  other  native  of  high 
rank,  who  bears  this  title,  and  is  associated  with  the  Kesident  in 
his  government,  besides  having  a  certain  percentage  out  of  the 
coflfee,  sugar,  etc.  Nothing  of  importance  is  ever  ostensibly  un- 
dertaken without  his  approbation ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  opinion 
is  often  found  to  differ  much  from  that  of  the  Dutch  Resident. 

The  six  dancing  girls  were  becomingly  dressed  in  closely-fitting 
jackets  without  sleeves,  silk  sarangs  embroidered  with  gold,  reach- 
ing barely  to  the  ankle,  and  trowsers  descending  to  the  feet,  which 
were  bare.  A  purple  sash  encircled  the  waist,  the  ends  of  which 
hung  down  to  the  knee ;  and  bosom,  waist,  wrists,  and  arms  were 
adorned  with  gold  ornaments.  On  their  heads  they  had  open- 
work helmets,  whidi*  allowed  the  abundance  of  their  rich  black 
hair  to  be  perceived;  and  you  might  have  fancied  you  had  a 
group  of  Amazons  before  you,  but  that  their  faces  unfortunately 
were  of  the  true  Malay  type. 

The  dance  consisted  of  three  movements:  the  first  very  calm 
and  simple ;  in  the  second  the  dancers  seized  plumes  of  ostrich 
and  peacocks'  feathers,  which  they  waved  about  like  swords,  and 
fenced  with  them ;  and  in  the  third  they  armed  themselves  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  represented  a  regular  combat,  in  which  one- 
half  of  the  number  was  defeated,  and  the  slain  remained  for  some 
time  lying  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  music  that  accompanied 
the  combat  was  very  noisy 'and  discordant ;  but  on  the  defeat  of 
the  one  party,  a  soft  plaintive  melody  arose  at  some  distance  off. 
The  whole  performance  was  really  pretty  and  expressive,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  offensive  in  it — ^a  negative  kind  of  praise  cer- 
tainly, but  one  which,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  always  be  given  by 
an  impartial  spectator  to  our  ballets.  The  only  thing  I  did  not 
quite  like  was  that  the  dancers  kept  their  eyes  constantly  fixed 
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'  on  the  ground — ^a  custom  that  I  have  noticed  in  those  of  most 
non-European  nations,  and  which  is  meant,  I  rather  think,  to  ex- 
press profound  respect  for  the  spectators. 

From  Bandong  I  went  back  to  Buitenzoi^g,  availing  myself  of 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  Governor  to  remain  a  few  days  more 
at  his  palace.  I  was  exceedingly  indebted  to  this  gentleman,  not 
only  for  the  uncommonly  friendly  reception  I  had  in  his  house, 
but  also  because  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  owed  to  that  much  of 
the  distinction  with  which  I  was  treated  throughout  the  Dutch 
settlements,  and  the  support  and  assistance  given  to  my  travel- 
ing plans.* 

In  Batavia  I  again  went  to  the  house  of  my  amiable  friends, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Bees,  and,  while  there,  I  was  surprised  by  a 
very  welcome  visit  from  Colonel  Steuerwold  of  the  Dutch  service, 
whom  I  had  become  acquainted  with  in  1848,  in  going  from  Got- 
tenburg  to  Stockholm,  and  whose  high  character  even  more  than 
his  talents  and  knowledge  made  me  proud  of  the  attention  he 
showed  me,  and  which  much  exceeded  that  generally  given  to  a 
mere  traveling  acquaintance. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  I  went  to  Tangerang,  a  place  about 
fifteen  miles  off,  whither  Mr.  Van  Bees  had  occasion  to  go  on  busi- 
ness, but  had  delayed  till  my  return,  in  order  to  take  me  with  him. 

He  took  this  opportunity  also  of  letting  me  see  some  of  the 
popular  recreations — a  dance,  a  buriesque  play,  some  feats  of  skill 
by  ^'a  Hercules,"  and,  alas!  also  a  cockfight.  The  Dutch  gov- 
ernment has  now  strictly  forbidden. these  brutal  exhibitions,  which 
were  formerly  the  favorite  diversion,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ruin,  of  the  lower  classes.  Many  were  so  devoted  to  them  that 
they  attended  to  nothing  else,  and  would  forfeit  house  and  land, 
and  see  wife  and  children  perish,  rather  than  renounce  their  hor- 
rid passion. 

The  dance  I  did  not  find  very  entertaining :  six  girls  stamped 
about  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  within  a  very  confined  space, 

♦  The  Governor  General  of  the  Dutch  Indian  possessions,  though  he 
holds  his  office  only  for  four  or  five  years,  has  more  power,  while  it  lasts, 
than  a  constitutional  king  in  Europe ;  and  he  has  a  reiy  large  salary,  he- 
pides  several  palaces,  snmmet  residences,  and  landed  estates. 
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and  at  the  same  time  favored  us  with  a  kind  of  screaming  song, 
in  which  certainly  we  had  not  to  complain  of  any  want  of  power 
in  their  voices.  The  play  was  much  more  amusing.  I  did  not 
indeed  understand  what  was  said ;  on  which  ignorance,  by-the-by, 
Mr.  Van  Bees  said  I  was  to  be  congratulated ;  but  I  admired  the 
natural  manner,  the  droll  play  of  feature,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  principal  characters,  who,  it  seems,  had  no  speeches  prepared 
for  them,  but  had  to  invent  them  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  female  parts  were  here  played  by  young  men,  by  which  the 
spectators  were  no  losers,  for  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  sexes  in  point  of  beauty.  The  young  men  looked  just  as  well 
as  the  ladies  would  have  done ;  indeed  I  should  not  have  known 
the  difference  if  I  had  not  been  told. 

The  close  of  the  entertainment,  the  performance  of  the  Her- 
cules, was  really  curious  in  its  way.  He  appeared  with  nothing 
on  but  a  pair  of  drawers ;  and  a  cord  was  passed  round  his  neck, 
and  with  this  his  hands  and  arms  were  so  firmly  tied  behind  him, 
that  he  could  not  make  the  smallest  movement.  He  came  to  us 
to  have  the  knots  examined,  and  then  he  crept  under  a  high  cov- 
ered basket,  beneath  which  various  garments  were  placed;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  basket  was  lifted  up  and  the 
Hercules  made  his  appearance  completely  clothed  in  them ;  then 
he  crept  again  under  the  basket  and  came  out  without  them,,  but 
holding  the  cord  with  all  its  knots  fast  in  his  hand,  and  so  forth. 
All  this  would,  of  course,  have  been  nothing  in  a  theatre,  where 
assistance  might  have  been  given  him ;  but  this  was  in  a  meadow, 
where  no  assistance  was  possible.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present 
offered  him  twenty-five  rupees  for  his  mystery,  but  he  declined  the 
offer. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  7th  of  July,  we  were  to  have 
seen  a  sugar-mill  on  our  way  back  to  Batavia,  but  it  was  unluck- 
ily not  at  work,  although  the  sugar-canes  all  around  were  stand- 
ing in  ripest  perfection.  I  never  saw  any  where  larger  or  richer 
sugar-fields  than  in  Java ;  and  the  mOls  are  said  to  bring  a  prc^t 
of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent. 
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Somatra. — ^Arrival  in  Padang. — Joumej  into  the  Interior. — Fort  Koch. — 
Kotto-Godong. — Strange  Laws. — Muara  Sipongie. — Dissuasion  from  the 
Joarney. — The  Battakers. — Their  Customs  and  Laws. — ^Farewell  to  the 
last  Europeans. 

I  HAD  been  cherishing  for  a  long  time  the  wish  to  make  a  voy- 
age to  Sumatra ;  but  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  expenses  were 
far  too  great,  being  no  less  than  500  rupees  there  and  back.  Mr.^ 
Van  Bees,  however,  gave  me  hopes  that  I  might  be  able  to  get 
the  passage  on  more  reasonable  terms ;  and  only  a  few  hours  after 
our  return  from  Tangerang,  when  he  had  driven  into  town,  he 
wrote  me  a  note,  in  which  lay  inck)sed  a  ticket  for  the  double 
voyage.  It  may  be  supposed  how  delighted  I  was  with  such  a 
present  He  had  mentioned  the  matter,  it  appeared,  among  some 
German  merchants  settled  in  Batavia,  and  they  had  immediately 
determined  to  offer  me  this  veiy  acceptable  compliment.  I  again 
tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  these  gentlemen,  and  assure  them 
that  they  procured  for  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  journeys  I 
have  ever  made. 

The  steamer  Macassar  (120-horse  power.  Captain  Bergner) 
was  to  sail  the  next  day.  My  preparations  were  quickly  made, 
and  at  Mx:  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  went  on  board,  still  accom- 
panied by  my  unwearied,  kind  friend,  Mr.  Yan  Bees. 

We  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Sumatra  the  same  day,  before 
we  had  lost  sight  of  Java.  Both  islands  are  very  mountainous, 
but  the  mountains  of  Java  are  higher  and  more  varied  in  their 
outline. 

July  lO^A.  We  lost  the  coast  of  Java  this  morning,  and  on  Su- 
matra we  could  distinguish  a  three-fold  range  of  mountains.  A 
beautiful  smooth  girdle  of  land  extended  &om  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  range,  and  both  plain  and  mountain  are  richly 
wooded. 

We  were  bound  for  Bencoojen,  the  chief  place  of  the  Besidence 
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of  the  same  name ;  but  the  andhoring  ground  is  not  adapted  fi>r 
steamers,  except  in  very  cahn  weather ;  and  since  the  weather  did 
not  favor  us,  we  were  compelled  to  run  for  Palu  Bay,  twelve 
miles  off.  The  captain  went  overland  to  Bencoolen,  and  came 
back  the  next  afternoon,  when  we  concluded  our  voyage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of  July  we  reached  Fadang,  the 
diief  town  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Sumatra.  Its  situation 
is  very  beautiful.  To  the  west  lie  pleasant  hills  and  low  mount- 
ains, one  of  which,  called  the  Ape  Hill,  is  pusbed  out  into  the 
sea,  and  only  connected  with  the  island  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
Northward,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  rises  a  higher  mount- 
ain chain,  and  between  it  and  the  town  stretches  a  lovely  fertile 
plain. 

Padang  has  a  population  of  27,000,  and  is  the  largest  town  in 
Sumatra,  and  the  seat  of  the  Governor,  who  inhabits  a  b^auti- 
fa\  house  called  Wellhmn,  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  among 
the  mountains.  Padang  has  no  beauty  of  its  own,  but  the  dwell- 
ings and  country-houses  of  the  Europeans  lie  near  it  in  pretty 
gardens,  overshadowed  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  in  which  the  whole 
district  much  abounds.  I  alighted  at  the  house  of  Major  Koel- 
ing;  but  scarcely  had  the  Grovemor,  Mr.  Van  Swillen,  heard  of 
my  arrival,  than  he  came  himself  to  invite  me  to  his,  to  which  I 
went  accordingly  the  same  day. 

My  intention  was  to  stay  only  a  short  time  at  Padang  itself,  as 
I  wished  to  visit  the  Highlands,  as  they  are  called — Benyol,  Man- 
deUing,  AnkoUa,  the  Cheat  Toba,  etc-^and  to  go  among  the  wild 
cannibal  Battakers.  People  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  this  plan,  as 
they  did  from  a  similar  one  at  Sarawak.  They  told  me  that,  in 
1835,  two  missionaries,  Messrs.  Layman  and  Mansor,  had  been 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  Battakers,  and  that  no  European  could 
possibly  venture  among  them  without  a  military  escort.*  They 
advised  me  to  content  myself  with  the  Dutcb  settlements,  and  not 

*  When,  two  years  afterward,  I  returned  to  Europe,  I  read  in  a  news- 
paper that  three  French  Missionaries  had,  in  1855,  ventured  into  the  Bat- 
taker  country,  only  as  far  as  TapanoUa  (while  I  had  been  as  far  as  the 
Great  and  Little  Toba),  and  had  there  been  killed  and  devoured  by  the 
cannibals,  umidst  festive  dances  and  music. 
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to  expose  xn3r8elf  to  the  danger  of  terminating  my  life  in  so  horri* 
ble  a  manner.  It  was,  however,  precisely  for  the  sake  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  these  Battakers — ^a  people  so  little  known  to 
Europeans — that  I  had  chieflj  desired  to  come  to  Sumatra ;  and  as 
I  thought  it  probable  that  the  very  weakness  of  my  sex  would  be 
mj  protection,  I  determined  not  to  listen  to  these  warning  voices. 

On  the  19th  of  July  I  began  my  journey  on  horseback,  with  a 
very  clouded  sky ;  and,  exactly  as  it  had  happened  to  me  at  Bar* 
awak,  on  the  very  first  day  I  met  with  an  obstacle  that  compelled 
me  to  turn  back.  When,  namely,  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
Udjang-Karang,  I  found  that,  in  consequence  of  several  days' 
rain,  the  country  was  flooded  hx  and  wide ;  the  bridge  had  been 
waeiied  away  in  the  night ;  there  was  no  raft  ready  as  a  substi- 
tute, and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  to  Fadang. 

The  next  d&y  I  set  forth  again,  but  the  sunshine  was  very  wa- 
tery, and  in  a  short  time  I  had  a  settled  rain.  I  went  on,  how- 
ever, two  stages  (twenty  miles)  to  Labaiong.  The  distances  in 
Sumatra  are  divided  into  stages,  or  military  marches,  of  from 
eight  to  thirteen  miles ;  and  at  each  of  these  stations  you  find  a 
little  fort  or  some  small  buildii^,  in  which  a  government  officer 
resides,  and  where  you  can  find  shelter  for  the  night.  At  some 
there  are  clerks  or  other  sub(M*dinate  persons,  who  will  recdve  a 
stranger  for  payment. 

When  we  were  only  six  or  eight  miles  from  Fadang  the  country 
began  to  look  rather  wild ;  the  number  of  rice  plantations  de- 
creased, and  there  was  more  forest  and  jungle.  Considering  the 
wildness  of  the  country  it  appeared  rather  thickly  peopled — 
mostly  by  Malays,  who  form  the  grei^ter  part  of  the  population 
of  Sumatra ;  and  here  also,  as  elsewhere,  their  houses  were  built 
on  piles. 

As  in  Java,  all  goods,  coffee  excepted,  are  carried  by  men,  and 
Qn  their  heads ;  but  co£^  is  transported  by  horses  or  buffidoes. 

There  are  many  huts  on  the  road,  near  which  are  stands,  about 
five  feet  high,  where  the  cctolies  can  conveniently  push  their  bur- 
dens from  their  heads  and  rest.  The  huts  serve  them  also  as 
houses  of  public  entertainment ;  and  they  find  in  them  tea,  coffee 
(the  latter  an  infusion  from  the  leaves  of  the  cofiee-tree),  boiled 
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rice,  and  qud-que^  a  kind  of  cake  or  bread ;  and  thej  can  pass  the 
night  at  these  huts  if  they  desire  it. 

These  coolies  are  usually  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  Java, 
though  they  receive  just  as  little  pay,  namely,  two  doits  and  a 
half,  or  about  a  farthing,  a  mile.  I  only  heard  of  one  case  in 
which  they  had,  not  indeed  stolen  any  of  the  property  confided  to 
them,  but  caused  the  owner  considerable  damage. 

A  mineralogist  had  collected  and  sent  to  Padang  several  chests 
of  minerals,  and,  as  they  were  not  locked,  the  coolies  looked  into 
them.  Seeing  nothing  but  stones,  they  thought  they  would  make 
the  matter  a  little  easier  to  themselves.  Stones  were  stones,  and 
they  would  pitch  these  out,  carry  the  chests  empty,  and  when 
they  got  near  Padai^  put  some  more  stones  in.  They  did  so  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  the  unfortunate  mineralogist  did  not  discover  the 
loss  of  his  treasures  till  long  afterward,  when  he  returned  from 
his  travels,  and  then  it  was  irremediable. 

In  the  larger  villi^s  I  was  sthick  by  the  appearance  of  open 
halls,  built  of  wood,  and  with  elegantly  carved  roo&,  painted  in 
gay  colors.  These,  I  was  told,  were  for  the  rajahs  to  hold  their 
courts  in  and  hear  complaints ;  and  in  them,  also,  all  important 
commercial  affairs  are  settled ;  and  they  are  provided  with  a  kind 
of  great  drum,  called  taboo,  whi«h  is  beaten  when,  on  any  occa* 
sion,  the  people  are  required  to  assemble.  These  drums  are  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  one  end  is  covered  with  a  skin  as 
much  as  three  feet  in  diameter ;  the  other  end  is  smaller. 

The  diversion  of  cock-fighting  is,  it  seems,  allowed  in  Sumatra, 
and  is  no  less  in  favor  than  on  the  neighboring  island.  I  met 
many  men  and  boys  going  along  with  their  %hting  cocks  under 
their  arms. 

July  2l8t  I  did  not  go  far  to-day ;  only  ten  miles,  as  far  as 
Kajc^Tancmi.  The  weather  was  delightfully  pleasant,  and  the 
sun  gave  such  a  gentle  warmth  that  I  quite  foi^t  how  close  I 
was  to  the  equator.  Some  birds  were  singing,  too,  not,  indeed, 
in  the  -style  of  such  finished  musicians  as  they  are  in  Europe,  but 
very  well  for  the  tropics.  Monkeys  were  chattering  and  jumping 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  the  country  became  finer  and  the  mount- 
ains grander  in  their  forms  as  we  proceeded :  the  highest,  the  Sinr- 
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« 
§ixMcmg  ViSid.  the  Metxqn^  were  as  much  as  between  9000  and  10,000 

feet. 

I  had  bought  no  horses  for  this  journey,  for  I  was  told  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  I  was  recommended  for  each  day  would  be  sure 
to  furnish  me  both  with  horses  and  guides;  and  «o  it  proved. 
But  in  this  way  I  had  often  both  guides  and  horses  to  change 
twice  in  one  day,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  accustomed  to  the  hu- 
mors of  one  of  my  steeds  I  had  to  take  a  new  one.  Sometimes 
I  got  a  beast  that  was  so  extremely  lively  as  to  kick  out  on  all 
sides,  and  positively  refuse  to  be  mounted,  so  that  they  had  to  tie 
one  of  his  fore  legs  and  his  nose  together  tiU  I  had  got  up,  and 
then  away  we  went,  neck  or  nothing.  I  generally  found  it  best 
to  let  them  go  on  as  fast  as  they  liked  at  first,  and  felt  pretty  sure 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  vivacity  at  the  end  of 
a  mile  or  twa 

I  had  arranged  my  journey  fio  that  I  always  started  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  rode  at  least  a  stage,  whether  a  short  or  a 
long  one,  uninterruptedly;  we  mostly  reached  our  destination  by 
twelve  o'clock,  and  then,  after  half  an  hour's  rest,  I  set  off  on  one 
of  my  insect  and  butterfly  hunts. 

At  KajorTanoan  I  found  in  the  controller,  Mr.  Barthelemy,  who 
received  me  in  a  veiy  Mendly  manner,  an  enthusiastic  ornitholo- 
gist and  bird  collector.  He  accompanied  me  in  my  hunt,  and 
promised,  besides,  to  look  for  insects  and  r^tiles  in  my  absence, 
and  have  them  ready  for  me  on  my  return. 

July  22cL  We  went  twenty  miles  to  Fort  de  Koch,  also  called 
MaMet'tingi.  The  fbrst  part  of  the  way  was  very  romantic :  a  fine 
road  led  through  a  ravine,  called  by  the  Dutdi  a  Muft,  inclosed 
by  wooded  hills  and  mountains;  a  forest  stream  burst  foaming 
over  the  rocks  and  loose  stones,  while  another,  dose  to  the  road, 
formed  a  cascade  over  a  cliff  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  At  the 
end  of  the  ravine  the  road  rose  in  a  spiral  direction  to  a  height 
of  3000  feet,  and  led  to  a  lofty  table-land.  I  met  long  trains  of 
horses  and  buffaloes,  the  latter  harnessed  to  (^ars  laden  with  coffee, 
which  was  being  taken  from  Prianam  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it 
would  be  shipped  for  Fadang.  The  horses  are  here  rather  larger 
than  those  of  Java,  the  buffidoes  very  large  and  heavy ;  but  nei* 
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ther  one  kind  nor  the  other  has  much  strength  or  endurance.  The 
horses  not  harnessed  to  cars  can  only  be  laden  with  a  picul  weight, 
and  a  pair  of  buf&loes  will  draw  at  most  eight,  and  that  only  on 
very  good  roads.  Neither  pack-horse  nor  buffalo  will  go  with 
these  loads  more  than  six  miles  at  a  iime,  and  they  require  rest 
every  fifth  day« 

Light  as  this  labor  appears  to  be,  the  animals  do  not  IItc  long. 
They  are  fed  with  grass,  and  with  the  marrow  of  the  sago  palm. 
A  common  horse  costs  about  fifteen  or  twenty  rupees,  and  a  buf- 
fiJo-up  to  thirty ;  but  the  horses  that  come  from  the  Battaker 
country,  and  which  are  much  lai^er  and  stronger,  will  fetch  high- 
er prices,  even  up  to  300  rupees. 

Fort  de  Koch  lies  on  a  fine  plateau  of  nearly  3000  feet  in  height ; 
it  has  a  charming  prospect  over  wide  valleys  and  majestic  mount- 
ains, and  enjoys  a  veiy  moderate  climate ;  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, indeed,  are  quite  cooL  On  this  table-land  the  vine  prospers 
welL 

At  Fort  de  Koch  J  alighted  at  the  house  of  the  resident  of  the 
Agamtr  territory,  Colonel  Van  der  Hardt,  a  distinguished  officer j 
who  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  wart  of  Sumatra,  from  1830  to 
1849,  and  was  the  first  to  advance  with  his  regiment  into  the  Bat- 
taker  country  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Sxlidcmg^  by  the 
great  Toba.*  I  had  already  become  acquainted  with  this  gentle- 
man in  Batavia,  and  he  had  also  accompanied  me  to  Padang.  He 
overwhelmed  me  with  polite  attentions  of  every  kiud,  and  imme- 
diately m^de  a  party  to  show  me  what  was  best  worth  seeing  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  rich  and  beautiful  campan,  Kotto-Godong ; 
which  is  the  most  elegant  and  opulent  that  I  have,  ever  seen,  either 
in  Sumatra,  Java,  or  any  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions. 

The  style  of  building  in  the  houses  is  curious  and  original: 
they  are  of  wood,  painted  in  bright  colors,  and  very  much  longer 
than  they  are  broad;  and  each  end  runs  together  into  a  peftk, 
which  rises  above  the  central  part,  so  as  to  give  them  more  the 
appearance  of  ships  than  of  houses.  The  roofe  are  sometimes 
made  in  two  or  three  slopes,  each  slope  being  provided  with  two 
peaks,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  Turkish  saddle.  The  firont 
*  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  Governor  of  Celebes. 
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and  side  walls  are  deocHrated,  often  quite  covered,  with  finely  and 
elaboratelj  carved  arabesques.  The  houses  stand  upon  piles; 
but  these  are  invisible,  being  covered  with  bamboos  or  boards, 
and  the  whole  effect  is  very  peculiar  and  pretty. 

The  interior  of  these  4>mamental-looking  houses  consists  of  one 
large  apartment,  which  takes  in  the  whole  length  and  three  quar- 
ters of  the  breadth  of  the  house ;  and  at  the  extrenuty  of  it  is  a 
small  raised  compartment  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  added  after 
the  house  i/^as  built,  which  is  furnished  with  mats,  carpets,  cush- 
ions, etc.,  and  is  intended  as  ^  place  of  honor  for  the  most  distin- 
guished woman  present.  The  back  of  the  house  is  divided  into 
little  rooms  for  the  fires  and  sleeping-places,  but  which  are  pitch 
dark,  as  the  back  wall  of  the  house  has  no  windows.  Opposite 
every  house  stands  a  miniature  one,  carved  and  painted  in  the 
same  style,  which  serves  for  the  preservation  of  the  store  of  lice. 
In  each  of  these  houses  there  only  lives  a  single  family,  and  not, 
as  among  the  Dyaks,  a  whole  tribe. 

As  the  Bajah  of  the  campan*  had  been  informed  beforehand  of 
our  comings  we  found  him  and  his  family  in  their  richest  dresses. 
The  sarangs  of  the  ladies  were  of  heavy  silk,  richly  and  elegantly 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  they  showed  us  some  that  had  cost  as 
much  as  500  rupees.  Their  jackets  were  of  blue,  red,  or  green 
silk,  with  gold  borders ;  their  headkerchiefe  so  heavy  with  gold, 
that  they  were  not  tied  to,  but  merely  laid  on,  the  head.  Some 
of  these  cost  as  much  as  six  guineas  apiece.  The  women  weave 
their  sarangs  and  headkerchie&  themselves;  but  the  velvet,  of 
course,  they  buy.  The  Blah's  ladies  wore  round  their  wrists 
finely-wrought  gold  bracelets,  and  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  some  rings.  Many  had  this  finger  decorated  in  still  more 
striking  style,  namely,  by  a  golden  nail  two  inches  long,  which  is 
fastened  on  Hke  a  ring,  and  is  admired  as  a  sign  of  wealth  and 
do^nothingness. 

The  Malay  chief  priest  came  in  grand  state  to  pay  his  respects, 
and  certainly  he  did  astonish  us  with  his  finery.     He  wore  a  long 

*  Eveiy  campan  in  the  Dutch  settlements  has  its  own  Bajah,  who  re- 
ceives a  small  salary  and  undertakes  that  the  commnnity  nnder  his  rale 
shall  observe  the  laws  and  fulfill  the  orders  of  the  government 
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robe  of  rose-colored  alk,  and  over  it  another  of  white  gauze, 
^  trimmed  with  three  broad  flounces.     The  aleeyes  were  also  full 

trimmed  with  kce.  To  complete  this  costume,  which  an7  Eu- 
ropean lady  might  have  gone  to  a  ball  in,  this  reverend  person- 
age had  a  man's  white  waistcoat  and  a  b^t,  in  which  were  stuck 
some  superb  weapons.  He  also  had  on  a  white  turban,  and  over 
it  a  large  lace  vail  that  fell  down  and  half  covered  him.  Alto- 
gether, I  never  saw  such  an  absurd-looking  fellow ;  and  when  the 
lace  vail  was  thrown  back,  and  a  young  and  beardless  face  ap- 
peared, I  should  certainly,  had  he  not  been  announced  as  the  high 
priest,  have  had  considerable  doubt  whether  we  had  before  us  a 
lady  or  a  gentl^nan. 

Besides  the  house  of  the  Rigah,  we  visited  some  where  we 
found  the  women  and  girls  occupied  with  skillful  gold-weaving ; 
and  then  we  went  to  a  goldsmith's,  who  had  really  produced 
some  beautiful  things,  and,  to  our  great  astonishment,  merely 
with  the  help  of  a  small  anvil,  some  hammers,  nails,  and  other 
trifles.  His  entire  stock  of  tools  could  be  put  into  a  little  box, 
and  carried  under  his  ann ;  so  that,  in  case  of  need,  he  could  set 
up  his  work-shop  any  where. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  the  Malays  in  Sumatra,  like  those  of 
Java,  consists  of  the  sarang  and  cabay,  or  padgee — ^the  only  dif- 
Ibrence  being  that^ere  they  are  worn  of  dark  blue,  nearly  black, 
and  in  Java  of  gay  colors.  In  the  matter  of  beauty,  or  rather  of 
ugliness,  these  Malays  may  fully  vie  with  their  brethren  in  Java 
and  Borneo ;  they  have  the  same  broad  &ces,  the  same  pale  pro- 
jecting jaws,  and  the  same  pointed  black  teeth. 

Many  of  the  quite  young  people  seem  to  have  lost  some  of  their 
teeth,  and  to  have  gaps  in  their  gums.  The  rich  fill  these  with 
golden  teeth — ^not  so  much,  however,  for  convenience  as  for  deco- 
ration; and  they  only  put  them  in  on  festive  occasions.  The 
women  have  the  cartilages  of  their  ears  pierced  only  once ;  but 
every  art  is  employed  to  enlai^  the  hole  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
to  effect  this  they  stick  in  a  roUed-up  leaf  or  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
then  replace  it  with  a  larger  and  a  larger,  until  the  opening  is  an 
inch  wide.  These  holes  in  the  ear  are  thought  to  be  so  handsome 
in  themselves  as  scarcely  to  need  the  foreign  aid  of  omament ;  and 
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are  only  on  festal  ocscaaons  further  adorned^ with  gdld,  silver,  or 
brass  rings,  or  the  elegant  simplicity  of  a  rounded  lump  of  wood. 

One  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Agamer  district  is,  that  the 
women  possess  many  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
rights  of  the  stronger  sex,  indeed,  that  the  men  often  have  to  play 
the  subordinate  part,  which  would  seem  odd  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  but  is  more  especially  so  in  a  Mohammedan  one,  where 
they  will  not  allow  us  "poor  feminine  creatures  so  much  as  a  soul. 

When,  for  example,  a  girl  has  reached  a  marriagealde  age,  her 
mother  begins  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  bridegroom  for  her,  and, 
when  she  has  found  one,  goes  and  opens  the  negotiation  with  the 
gentleman's  mother.  The  papas  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
matter,  but  the  two  ladies  settle  it  entirely  between  themselves. 
When  the  day  comes  for  the  wedding,  the  mother  of  the  bride  goes 
and  fetches  the  bridegroom,  who  then  takes  up  his  abode  in  the 
house  of  his  wife's  parents,  and  becomes  a  member  of  her  family. 
This  does  not,  indeed,  form  any  obstacle  to  his  marrying  another 
wife,  only  it  must  not  be  in  the  same  campan ;  and  a  man  who 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  several  wives  has  no  settled  home  at  all, 
but  lives  now  in  one  campan,  now  in  another. 

A  man  never  refuses  to  take  the  bride  offered  to  hicgi ;  but  he 
can,  if  he  pleases,  leave  her  the  next,dba.y,  and  thijB  is  a  right  the 
bride  does  not  possess;  she  can  only  make  W  objections  before 
marridge,  and,  even  in  this  case,  if  the  bargain  has  been  com- 
pleted, she  must  purchase  her  release  with  a  part  of  her  movable 
goods,  cattle,  poultry,  household  utensils,  or  money. 

A  man  can  also  divorce  his  wife  at  any  subsequent  period,  with- 
out any  other  cause  than  his  good  pleasure,  but  a  woman  her  hus- 
band only  on  proof  of  ill-treatment.  Should  the  married  pair  re- 
pent of  their  separation,  they  may  lawfully  come  together  again 
without  further  ceremony  within  the  space  of  forty  days ;  but 
after  that  time  they  must  be  married  again  by  the  priest.  A 
divorced  wife  can  marry  again  in  three  months  and  ten  days.* 

When  a  wife  dies  the  husband  inherits  only  half  of  the  goods 
belonging  to  her— except  what  she  has  expressly  left  him  as  a 

*  These  laws  concerning  marriages,  divorces,  and  reunions,  are  the  same 
among  sd\  tbo  Malays. 
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legacy ;  hw  diildren  are  her  heirs,  and^  if  she  has  none,  the  chil- 
dren of  her  sister  or  other  female  relative.  The  man  cant  inherit 
from  his  own  race  only  in  the  female  line — ^from  his  mother  or 
his  female  relatives;  and  his  property  goes  not  to  his  own  chil- 
dren, but  the  children  of  his  sister  or  nearest  female  relation. 

To  this  singular  law  of  inheritance  the  following  occurrence 
IS  traditionally  said  to  have  given  occasion,  though  it  does  not 
appear  extremely  dear  what  it  should  have  to  do  with  it. 

A  certain  great  prince,  whose  dominions  lay  far  from  the  sea, 
dreamed  for  several  saccessive  nights  that,  in  order  to  secure  his 
fortune,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  build  a  great  proa,  llie 
dream  at  the  same  time  announced  that  his  nearest  blood  relation 
would  be  easily  able  to  launch  it  and  send  it  to  sea.  The  prince 
did  as  the  dream  commanded,  and  when  the  proa  was  finished, 
he  sent  to  invite  all  his  relations  and  the  rajahs  from  idl  the  coun- 
try round  to  assist  at  the  solemn  launch.  When  all  was  ready, 
he  called  upon  his  eldest  son,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  proa 
to  sea ;  and  the  son  exerted  all  his  strength  to  push  it  off,  but  in 
vain ;  he  could  not  move  it  from  the  spot;  the  prince  called  to 
one  son  afler  another,  but  no  one  of  them  had  any  better  success. 
Wrathfully  then  did  his  now  not  serene  highness  summon  to  him 
the  son  of  his  sister ;  and  behold,  the  nephew  shoved  off  4he  boat 
without  the  least  difficulty,  and  carried  it  to  the  place  of  its  des- 
tination— ^and  that  is  the  whole  story  I 

A  peculiar  kind  of  slavery  exists  in  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
Sumatra ;  it  is  limited  to  the  period  of  ten  years.  The  slaves 
all  come  from  the  Island  of  Nias,  and  are  either  prisoners  of  war, 
debtors,  or  criminals,  or  it  may  be  even  free  men  who  have  been 
sold  into  slavery  by  the  sultan  of  the  island.  Slaves,  male  and 
female,  ai'e  sold  at  the  fixed  price  of  100  rupees.  The  purchaser 
is  compelled  to  feed  and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  subject  them  to  excessive  labor.  He  must  also 
give  them  a  small  sum  every  month  for  siri.  In  ten  years'  time 
th^  are  free;  but  they  seldom  go  back  to  their  native  country, 
for  fear  their  illustrious  sovereign  should  sell  them  over  again. 
The  Dutch  government  takes  great  care  to  prevent  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  slaves.     A  short  time  before  my  arrival  at  Padang,  a 
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woman  who  had  ill-treated  a  slave,  was  sentenced  to  the  well* 
deserved  punishment  of  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  house  of 
correction,  and  was  moreover  declared  incapable  of  ever  holding 
a  slave  again,  while  the  ii^ured  slave  was  set  at  liberty.  Would 
to  God  that  things  were  managed  in  this  way  in  all  slave-hold- 
ing countries ! 

In  almost  every  house  here  you  see  these  Nias  islanders ;  they 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  ugly  as  the  Malays,  but  the  women  are 
excessively  little. 

In  the  district  of  Agam  a  great  deal  of  coffee  is  grown ;  and  in 
the  country  best  adapted  to  it,  every  head  of  a  family  is  bound,  as 
in  Java,  to  plant  and  tend  300  trees.  He  must  also  deliver  the 
coffee  in  a  pure  state  in  the  magazines,  which  often  lie  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  plantations.  The  planter  receives  only 
seven  copper  guilders  for  his  coffee ;  and  for  its  transport  from  the 
magazines  to  the  sea-shore  three  doits,  or  a  little  more  than  a  far- 
thing, per  mile.     This  business  is  usually  farmed  out. 

In  the  year  1851,  above  2,000,000  of  pounds  of  coffee  were  pro- 
duced here,  which,  considering  the  short  time  coffee  has  been  cul- 
tivated, is  very  considerable.  The  government  sells  it  by  public 
auction,  and  it  commonly  brings  about  forty  shillings  the  picul; 
and  there  is  an  export  duty  on  it  of  twelve  rupees  for  Holland, 
and  six  for  other  countries. 

As  Sumatra  is  much  less  known  than  Java,  it  may,  perhaps,  in- 
terest some  of  my  readers. to  know  what  are  the  chief  productions 
exported  from  this  island,  and  about  what  prices  they  fetch.  I 
will  here  mention  what  they  were  in  1851 : 

Coffee at  204- rupees  the  picul. 

Rice r. «  2|               " 

Benzoin,  1st  quality ^.....  ««  250                 " 

"        2d  quality "  76 

Dragon's  bldod "  75 

Cassia "  10                 " 

Blackpepper "  U                " 

White     "      "  22                « 

Guttapercha "  30 

India-rubber "  25 

Nutmegs <  "  90                 " 

Gambir "  IS 


u 
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Of  the  cofiee,  120,000  piculs  were  exported ;  of  the  rice,  50,000. 
The  quantity  of  the  other  articles  I  did  not  exactly  ascertain. 

Of  the  finest  kmds  of  <»jnphor,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
piculs  a  year  are  obtained ;  and  these  bring  as  much  as  from  7000 
to  10,000  rupees ;  Iwt  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  sub- 
ject again. 

On  the  24th  of  July  I  continued  my  journey,  and  Mr.  Van 
der  Hardt  was  so  ^ood  as  to  arrange  the  plan  of  my  tour,  and 
give  me  recommendations  to  the  various  authorities,  as  well  as 
provide  me  with  horses  and  a  guide  to  Pcdemhayang^  twenty 
miles  off. 

A  very  little  way  from  Fort  de  Koch  the  road  leads  through  a 
small  valley,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  struc- 
ture. It  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  sandstone  about  200  feet  high, 
as  smooth  and  perpendicular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  the 
chisel :  through  a  narrow  deft  in  these  walls  yoiT  enter  the  val- 
ley, and  then  you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  rice  plan- 
tations, watered  by  a  pretty  little  river;  but  at  the  opposite  end 
you  must  make  your  exit  bj  a  path  as  steep  and  narrow  as  you 
came  by,  and  by  this  you  again  ascend  to  a  lofty  table-land.  This 
valley  is  called  Karhamvengat, 

From  here  to  Palembayang  the  ground  was  so  hiUy  that  it  re- 
sembled a  stormy  sea;  but  on  th«  sides  of  some  of  the  hills  ter- 
races were  formed  to  lead  the  water  frx)m  one  rice  plantation  to 
auK^her.  The  road  -ran  frequently  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and 
afforded  beautiful  prospects  of  the  countless  eminences  and  terraces 
set  in  the  bright  fresh  green  of  the  yoimg  rice  that  was  standuig 
about  half  a  foot  high. 

Jubf  25tlu  Benyoly  thirteen  miles.  The  first  six  Xff  ^ven  miles 
of  the  road  lay  through  a  valley  so  narrow  that  it  might  be  called 
a  ravine ;  and  scarcely  a  hut  was  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  single  rice- 
field.  The  murmur  of  the  river  Massang,  and  the  cries  of  the  apes,, 
were  the  only  socmds  that  met  my  ear.  At  the  end  of  the  ravine 
a  bridge  led  across  the  Massang,  whose  banks  oonsist  of  high,  piled- 
up  masses  of  rock  entangled  and  overgrown  with  ireah  evergreen 
olimbing  plants,  and  fiur  below  the  river  foams  over  its  narrow 
rocky  bed  ' 

G 
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You  soon  leave  the  Massang,  and  come  to  the  more  considera- 
ble river,  Alakan-Bant/ang,  which  is  navigable  for  proas  for  a  short 
distance  from  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  Very  few  rivers  on  the 
western  coast  of  Sumatra  are  accessible  even  to  the  smallest  boats, 
as  thej  have  too  short  a  course,  and  too  rapid  a  fall  from  the  rocks 
and  mountains  in  which  they  rise. 

The  mountain  chains  which  intersect  Sumatra  from  eouih  to' 
north  are  never  lost  sight  of  in  traveling  through  it,  though  they 
seem  sometimes  to  recede  and  sometimes  to  advance.  They  vary 
much  in  form  and  hei^t,  some  rise  to  7000  feet^  and  the  Opkir  on 
the  west  coast  reaches  9500. 

Benyol  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  valley,  only  in  part  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  containing  a  little  fort.  The  women  we  met  here  wore 
a  very  curious  head-dress  made  of  a  large  doth  folded  together, 
and  laid  upon  their  heads  simply  like  a  load. 

July  26</^.  To  Lubus-Kcping,  ten  miles.  The  controller,  at 
whose  house  I  had  alighted,  as  well  as  some  of  the  officers,  ac- 
companied me  a  good  part  of  the  way ;  but  when  we  came  to  the 
river  Alakan-Bayang  we  found  it  so  swollen  that  crossing  it  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  we  were  obliged,  therefore,  ,to  go  back  all. 
the  way  to  Benyol. 

Within  the  distance  of  four  or  five  degrees  from  the  equator, 
north  or  south,  the  rainy  seasons  are.  not  so  regular;*  and  it  rains 
much  more  frequently  tha^  in  a  rather  higher  latitude.  In  Bor* 
neo  I  had  almost  incessant  rainy  weather ;  in  Java  few  evenings 
passed  entirely  without  rain;  and  I  seemed  likely  to  have  the 
same  grievance  here  in  Sumatra.  There  is  nothing  more  un- 
pleasant to  a  traveler,  especially  where  the  roads  are  bad,  and  you 
have  to  cross  rivers  without  bridges  or  force  your  way  through 
forests;  and  a  day  seldom  passed  without  my  being  soaked  through. 

In  the  afternoon  news  came  that  the  river  had  fallen,  and  that 
it  was  possible  to  cross  it;  so  I  made  haste  to  set  forth  again,  and 
got  over  it  safely  in  a  small  boat,  the  horses  swimming  after  us. 

This  day  I  rode  on  horseback  across  the  Equator.  The  roads, 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  were  in  a  bad  state,  for  the  rain  had 
softened  the  clayey  soil,  and  made  it  so  slippery^  that  it  was  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  climb  the  hills,  whi^  were  often  very 
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steepy  with  these  unshod  horses.  Such  horses  they  were!  In 
no  other  part  of  the  world  have  I  ever  met  with  such  awkward 
beasts.  Thej  stumbled  at  every  stone,  tumbled  into  every  hole, 
looked  out  on  the  bridges,  seemingij,  for  the  rotten  places,  on 
purpose  to  put  their  feet  upon  them,  and  made  a  point  of  being 
desperately  frightened  on  all  occasions — even  at  a  large  leaf,  if  it 
happened  to  be  in  the  way.  I  am  not  giving  these  troublesome 
brutes  a  bad  character  without  having  had  abundant  means  of 
forming  an  opinion,  for  I  have  ridden  in  Sumatra  as  few  men 
have  done ;  and  as  I  had  to  be  continually  changing  horses,  I  had 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance  among  them. 

iMbu^Koping  lies  in  a  fine  spacious  valley,  where  the  mount- 
ains open  Qjid  ^  back,  so  as  to  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  Ophir, 
from  the  summit  to  the  foot. 

I  noticed  here  a  change  of  costume.  The  people  wear  hats 
made  of  palm-leave^  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  little  peaked  larown,  about  six  inches  high,  and  decorated  with 
flowers  or  other  ornaments. , 

July  27th,  Panty,  eighteen  miles.  Half  the  way  lay  through 
beautiful  wooded  valleys,  and  after  that  through  jungle-grass; 
and  we  saw  every  where  plenty  of  traces  of  elephants,  and  of  the 
daws  of  tigers.  Sumatra  is  very  ric^  in  tigers,  and  the  men 
who  carry  letters  through  the  island  never  go  in  the  evening  with- 
out a  firebrand  to  scare  them.  It  is  very  strange  that  neither 
natives  nor  Europeans  ever  think  of  having  tiger-hunts,  as  they 
do  in  British  India.  The  only  way  in  which  these  formidabk 
creatures  are  taken  here  is  in  snares  by  the  natives ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment gives  a  reward  of  ten  rupees  for  every  capture. 

Panty  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  woods,  and  yet 
the  huts  of  the  people  are  diminutive  and  wretched,  for  they  are 
actually  too  lazy  to  cut  down  the  wood.  Altogether,  they  live  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty,  possess  nothing  but  a  few  earthen 
I>ots  and  mats,  go  about  half  naked  or  clothed  in  mere  rags,  and 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  extremely  dirty;  but  for  this  desti- 
tution I  believe  they  have  their  own  indolence  chiefiy  to  blame. 
They  certainly  have  often  to  labor  for  the  government — ^but  they 
have  no  taxes  to  pay.    The  men 'loiter  ^hout  chewing  siri  and 
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gossiping,  or  they  give  themselYes  up  to  gamUling  and  oock*fight- 
ing,  or  they  get  through  their  time  with  sleep,  or  a  game  played 
among  us  by  children  called^  I  think,  '^pitch-farthing,"  wlddi 
consists  in  tossing  small  stones, or  copper  coins  into  little  holes. 
Should  none  of  these  exciting  amnsements  be  within  reach,  they 
can  make  themselves  comfortable  by  doing  absolutely  nothing  at 
all.  Had  our  glorious  Schiller  but  known  these  worthy  gentle- 
men of  Sumatra,  he  might  not  have  thought  the  epithet  of  the 
<'  empty-headed,  gossiping  sexf '  exclusively  applicable  to  us. 

The  women  here  certainly  work  much  harder  than  the  men. 
Among  the  people  at  work  mending  the  roads  I  counted  full  three 
women  to  one  man ;  and  in  the  eofiee-gardens,  also,  the  fair  sex 
were  in  a  decided  majority.  They  work'  in  the  rice-fields,  cut 
the  rice,  thresh  it  in  the  rude  manner  practiced  here,  and  carry  it 
home.  I  saw  many  a  woman  with  one  load  on  her  head,  another 
under  her  arm,  and  a  child  on  her  back,  while  the  lord  of  the 
creation  walked  by  her  side  in  a  state  of  gentlemanly  ease,  carry- 
ing nothing  but  his  own  person.  I  do  not  know  that  the  men  do 
not  work^t  all,  but  assuredly  not  half  what  the  women  do.  Be- 
sides the  labors  I  have  menticmed,  the  latter  plow  the  fields  with 
buffaloes,  and  sow  the  seed-^a  rath^  severe  kind  of  labor,  for 
they  have  ta  stand  up  to  their  ankles  in  water.  The  government, 
indeed,  has  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
porar  creatures,  by  ordering  that  women  shall  not  be  employed  in 
making,  thoc^h  they  may  in  mending,  the  roads ;  or  in  building 
bridges  or  houses — a  really  necessary  measure  of  protection,  in 
order  to  set  some  limits  to  their  toils. 

Bice  in  Sumatra  is  not  cut  blade  by  blade,  as  it  is  in  Java,  but 
with  a  sickle-shaped  knife,  and  as  much  as  the  hand  can  grasp  at 
a  time.  The  ears  are  trodden  out  upon  the  harvest-field  itself; 
and  for  this  purpose  little  sheds  of  bamboo  are  erected  nine  feet 
hi^  and  five  broad,  with  a  floor  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground  and  provided  with  small  holes  for  the  grains  (^rice  to  fall 
throng.  On  this  fiopr  the  ears  are  trampled  by  the  feet,  while  a 
roc^  of  leaves  protects  the  laborer  from  the  int^se  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  rice  harvest  in  Sumatra  is  not  reckoned  at  more  than  from 

:ty  to  eighty  fold,  while  in  Java  it  is  fromi  one  to  two  hundred. 
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Jvfy  2%ih^  thirteen  miles.  A  tolerabI)r  extensiyd  canipan,  with, 
some  carved  and  painted  woodea  houses,  and  a  snudl  fort.  The 
situation  of  this  place  is  very  nnheaithyy  and  the  people  suffer 
much  0x>m  a  bad  kind  of  ague,  which  firequentlj  turns  among  the 
Europeans  to  dropsy  and  consumption. 

Here  begins  the  province  oiMcmheUmgj  and  the  district  of  TJlu, 
ccdled  by  the  natives  Luba,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  Uluans  or 
Liibuans,  are  regarded  by  many  as  &  peculiar  race,  but  by  others 
only  as  Malays  run  wild.  In  this  region  also  are  found  the  first 
of  the  Battakers. 

July  2%ih,  Muara-S^pongiey  ten  milea  A  most  weariacHne  ride 
through  sultry  valleys  ovisrgrown  with  short  jungle- grass;  no 
human  dwelling  to  be  seen,  no  sound  to  be  heard,  all  around  as 
deadly  still  aa  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  A&ica. 

I  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Battaker  country,  and  of  tribes 
who  have  now  been  for  t^i  years  subject  to  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, and  who  have  ther^ore  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  &- 
vorite  table  delicacy  of  human  ilesh. 

At  Muara'^Sipongie  I  was  very  obligingly  recdved  by  the  con- 
troller, Mr.  Schoppers,  who  even  rode  forward  several  miles  to 
meet  me.  As  I  got  in  in  good  time,  and  there  happened  to  be 
just  then  a  laj^  bazaar  being  held,  I  went  with  him  to  see  it, 
for  on  such  occasions  there  is  a  great  gathering  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Schoppers  said  that  they  also  bring  to  the  bazaar  for  sale  a 
good  deal  of  gold  found  in  the  small  river  of  the  district.  We 
asked  after  this  gold,  and  found  that  the  happy  possessors  were 
«uch  ra^;ed,  miserable-looking  creatures,  that  we  should  certainly 
never  have  guessed  their  wealth,  or  regarded  them  as  the  propri- 
etors even  of  copper.  They  brought  out  th^  treasures  to  exhibit 
to  us,  and  they  were  such  large  packages  that  I  thought  they  must 
<sontain  at  least  some  pounds ;  but  I  found  that  the  precious  metal 
was  done  up  in  such  countless  wrappages,  that  when  at  last  the 
little  bag  actually  containing  it  did  come  out,  there  wa«  a  very 
small  quantity;  for  the  largest  piece  I  saw  they  did  not  ask  i<mt 
guineas.  It  seems  that  in  this  country  every  one  has  a  right  to 
look  fw  gold  if  he  pleases,  only  he  must  give  the  half  of  what  he 
finds  to  his  Bajah. 
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Near  the  bazaar  I  noticed  a  space  indoBed  with  pafings^  and 
sheltered  bj  a  roof  thatched  with  leaves.  This  it  seems  was  a 
place  set  apart  for  obck-fights,  one  of  which  edifying  ent^tain- 
ments  was  now  going  on.  A  dense  crowd  of  people  was  standing 
round  it;  several  fights  had  already  taken  place,  and  betting  was 
]H^>ceeding  with  great  animation.  To  mj  astonishment^  too,  these  ' 
wretched,  destitute-looking  creatures  were  not  betting  doits>  but 
Spanish  dollars ;  and  I  was  told  that  the  sums  squandered  in  this 
way  bj  men  that  you  would  really  take  for  beggars,  would  be  suf* 
fident  to  keep  them  and  their  ^eumilies  in  comfort  and  plenty. 
The  preparations  for  the  combat,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
poor  animals  are  exdted  to  anger,  are  the  same  as  in  Java ;  but 
I  noticed  that  here  each  proprietor  of  a  cock  kept  making  the 
most  horrible  grimaces  and  threatening  movements  with  the  hands 
and  feet  during  the  fight,  and  that  one  of  them  was  continually 
blowing,  which  both  spectators  and  bettors  took  much  amiss,  so 
that  there  arose  a  general  murmur  about  it  In  about  a  minute 
one  of  the  cocks  left  the  fidd  of  battle,  and  the  other  was  declared 
the  victor ;  but  he  feU  down  and  died  even  before  the  vanquished 
one.  Other  cocks  were  immediately  brought  to  replace  these 
victims,  and  the  sport  proceeded.  Half  the  day  will  these  men, 
among  whom  were  more  Malays  than  Battakers,  continue  this 
brutal  and  disgusting  kind  of  gambling,  and  lose  at  it,  as  I  have 
said,  sums  that  would  be  sufficient  for  their  ample  mitintenanoe. 
Its  great  prevalence  at  this  place  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
number  of  Malays. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Schoppers  had  the  kindness  to  send  fat 
the  Brents  from  all  the  villages  round,  in  order  to  speak  with 
them  concerning  my  journey  into  the  country  of  the  independent 
Battakers.  He  himself  considered  it  as  extremely  dangerous,  and 
dted  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  terrible  fate  of  the  two  mission- 
aries; but  he  admitted  that  this  murder  had  taken  place  partly 
in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding.  Some  time  before  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries  some  Mohammedan  priests  had  made 
thdr  appearance  in  the  country,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  had  forced  them  by  fire  and  sword  to  accept  their  re- 
ligion— ^very  much  as  the  Spaniards  did  formerly  in  Mexico  and 
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Peru.  When,  therefore,  the  unfortunate  Americans  presented 
themselves  as  religious  teachers,  the  Battakers  imagined  they 
were  going  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes,  and  resolving 
to  be  beforehand  with  their  tormentors,  they  killed  them  and  ate 
them  up. 

In  the  evening  we  sat  in  solemn  conclave  surrounded  by  re- 
gents, and  by  a  great  crowd  of  the  people,  for  it  had  been  noised 
abroad  far  and  wide  that  here  was  a  white  woman  who  was  about 
to  venture  into  the  dreaded  country  of  the  wild  Battakers.  Re- 
gents and  people  all  concurred  in  advising  me  to  renounce  so  per- 
ilous a  project ;  but  I  had  tolerably  well  made  up  my  mind  on 
this  point,  and  I  only  wanted  to  be  satisfied  as  to  one  thing, 
namely,  whether  i^  was  true,  as  many  travelers  asserted,  that  the 
Battakers  did  not  put  their  victims  out  of*their  pain  at  once,  but 
tied  them  living  to  stakes,  and,  cutting  pieces  off  them,  consumed 
them  by  d^ees  with  tobacco  and  salt.  The  idea  of  this  slow 
torture  did  a  little  frighten  me ;  but  my  hearers  assured  me,  with 
one  accord,  that  this  was  only  done  to  those  who  were  regarded 
as  criminals  of  a  deep  dye,  and  who  had  been  on  that  account 
condemned  to  death.  Prisoners  of  war  are  tied  to  a  tree  and  be- 
headed at  once ;  but  the  blood  is  carefully  preserved  for  drinking, 
and  sometimes  made  into  a  kind  of  pudding  with  boiled  rice.  The 
body  is  then  distributed ;  the  ears,  the  nose,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Rajah,  who  has  besides  a 
claim  on  other  portions.  The  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  flesh  of  the  head,  and  the  heart  and  liver,  are  reckoned 
peculiar  delicacies,^^  and  the  flesh  in  general  is  roasted  and  eaten 
with  salt.  The  Regents  assured  me,  with  a  certain  air  of  relish, 
that  it  was  very  good  food,  and  that  they  had  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  eat  it.  The  wcnnen  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  these 
grand  public  dinners.  A  kind  of  medicinal  virtue  is  ascribed  to 
the  trees  to  which  prisoners  have  been  tied  when  they  have  been 
put  to  death,  and  the  stem  is  usually  cut  into  sticks  five  or  six 
feet  long,  carved  into  figures  or  arabesques,  and  decorated  with 
human  hair ;  and  these  sticks  are  taken  in  the  hand  by  people 
who  go  to  visit  the  sick,  or  when  any  medicine  is  to  be  given. 

The  Battakers,  like  ^he  Dyaks,  appear  to  be  destitute  of  any 
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kixid^  religioD ;  they  do  not  praj,  and  they  have  neither  priester 
nor  temples ;  yet  they  believe  in  good  and  bad  spirits — ^a  few,  that 
is,  of  the  former,  and  a  very  numerous  assortment  of  the  ill-dis- 
posed. When  any  one  falls  ill^  they  maintain  that  an  e^il  spirit 
has  possession  of  him,  and  it  is  common  to  attribute  every  kind 
of  misfortune  to  this  sort  of  demoniacal  influencOr  Sometimes  the 
evil  spirit  is  said  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  man  without  making 
liim  ill,  and  in  that  case  his  sayings  are  r^arded  as  those  oi  an 
oracle,  and  his  behests  faithfully  obeyed,,  sinoe  to  offend  him  would 
be  to  offend  the  evil  spirit.  The  Bajah  is  often  considered  to  be 
possessed  by  a  demon,  but  rather  in  a  complimentary  sense ;  and 
he  generaUy  in  such  a  case  performs  many  extraordinary  ^imaoes 
and  contortions,  and  adopts  a  very  wild  style  in  his  dancing,  by 
which  means  he  secures  an  amount  of  consideration  among  the 
people  that  enables  him  to  have  his  wishes  received  as  laws. 
Among  the  persons  present  on  this  occasion  a  boy  was  pointed 
out  to  me  with  great  awe  as  the  '^  Son  of  the  Evil  One,"  his 
father  being  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  this  highly 
respected  character. 

There  are  no  ceremonies  at  weddings  or  funerals,  except  when 
a  Rajah  of  importance  dies,  and  then  all  the  neighboring  Rajahs 
are  invited  to  attend  his  obsequies*  They  come  each  attended  by 
several  men-at-arms,  and  bring  a  buffalo  calf  with  them,  which  is 
slaughtered,  and  the  meat  divided  among  the  ass^Enbly;  and  for 
days,  often  weeks  together,  there  is  nothing  going  on  but  eating 
and  dancing  and  chewing  su*i.* 

The  form  of  government  among  these  people  must  be  classed,  I 
think,  among  limited  monarchies,  since,  though  the  Rsgah  is  at 
the  head  of  it,  his  commands  are  not  always  implicitly  obeyed, 
and  all  his  subjects,  and  even  his  slaves,  treat  him  with  great  free- 
dom, though  at  the  same  time  not  without  respect.  On  import*^ 
ant  occasions  many  Rajahs  meet  together  to  deliberate^ 

Property  is  chiefly  inherited  by  the  eldest  son,  who,  among 
other  movables,  comes  in  also  for  his  father's  wives,  whom  he  is 
at  liberty  to  convert  into  his  own.     In  general,  wives  must  be 

*  This  fiiri  is  obtained  from  the  Arenga  palm,  the  juice  ef  which  also 
yields  sugar. 
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bought  like  other  chattels,  and  the  price  of  a  Bi^ah's  daughter  is 
often  as  high  as  forty  piastres  of  gold  and  several  buffidoes. 
Wives  are  often  bought  very  joung,  to  be  brought  up  by  their 
future  husbands,  who  treat  them  in  the  interval  as  children ;  and 
should  a  man  be  too  poor  to  a£ford  himself  a  wife,  he  goes,  in  the 
old  patriar^al  Dsishion,  to  serve  as  a  bondman  in  her  &mily,  till 
he  has  worked  out  her  price.  Few  are  so  extravagant  as  to  allow 
themselves  more  than  one  wife  at- a  time. 

The  Battakers  are  in  many  respects  much  superior  to  other 
savages;  they  can  read  and  write,  for  instance,  and  their  laws 
ar^  mostly  good  and  well  adapts -to  thdr  condition;  but  for  all 
this  they  are  cannibals. 

The  Battakers  subject  to  the  Dutch  government  are,  according 
to  thb  information  I  received  £rom  Idr.  Sch^pers,  mostly  very 
exact  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  docile  and  trust- 
worthy* Those  among  them  who  are  employed,  as  coolies  may 
have  any  amount  of  money  or  goods  confided  to  their  care ;  and 
thefts,  murders,  or  other  great  crimes  are  ^tremely  rare.  For  a 
theft  the  whole  community  in  which  it  occurs  is  considered  re- 
sponsible; it  must  replace  the  stolen  goods,  or  deliver  up  the 
thie£  .  Murders,  it  seems,  commonly  originate  &om  jealousy. 
Criminals  are  not  imprisoned,  but  delivered  to  the  custody  of 
their  own  family,  who  are  answerable  for  them.  The  Battakers 
are  judged  acocnrding  to  their  own  laws,  even  when  they  are  liv* 
ing  under  the  Dutch  rule;  but  these  laws  afford  unfortunately 
great  advantage  to  the  rich,  who  can  buy  themi^es  free  of  any 
punishment,  even  that  of  death.  Executions  take  place  on  the 
bazaar ;  and  the  condemned  go  to  death  not  only  with  resigna- 
tion and  murage,  but  with  every  appearance  of  joy.  They  put 
on  their  best  dothes,  adorn  ihecnselves  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  then  proceed  in  company  with  their  friends  and  rdations, 
with  an  air  of  great  jollity,  to  the  spot  where  they,  are  to  die. 
This  indiffer^u^  or  apparent  indifference  to  death  is  found  also 
among  the  Malays  and  many  savage  nations,  and  has  often  been 
attributed  to  insensibility  and  want  of  imagination. 

Jufy  30th.  Eleven  miles  to  K^m-Napau.  The  country  was  con- 
stantly hilly,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  covered  with  jungle-grass. 

G2 
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There  was  no  deficiency  of  campans,  but  they  were  mostly  wretch- 
ed little  places  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  square.  The  people 
were  all  crouching  upon  dirty  torn  mats,  and  had  a  feeble  fire 
glimmering  in  a  comer,  by  which  stood  at  most  one  earthen  pot, 
constituting,  it  seemed,  the  entire  stock  of  household  utensils.  The 
inhabitants  were  clothed,  if  it  could  be  called  so,  in  dark  blue 
rags;  but  the  children  were  quite  naked,  and  the  women  and 
girls  firequently  down  to  the  waist.  Two  huts,  very  little  larger 
than  pigeon-houses,  I  saw  suspended  between  the  branches  of  a 
banana  tree,  and  I  was  told  that  these  also  served  as  dwellii^. 

I  passed  many  little  brooks  with  muddy^  dirty  water,  in  which  . 
the  people  seek  and  find  gold ;  and  precisely  here,  where  this 
source  of  wealth  springs  up,  does  the  poverty  appear  to  be  the 
greatest.    Does  this  metal  always  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing! 

Four  or  five  miles  firom  Muara-Sipongie  I  saw,  in  a  coffee 
plantation  at  the  side  of  the  road,  some  Battaker  tombs.  They 
were  of  a  quadrangular  form,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  built 
of  stone  or  earth.  On  the  top  of  each  was  a  wood  coffin,  the 
comers  of  which  were  adorned  with  hmnan  figures,  four  feet  high, 
cut  out  of  wood,  but  exhibiting  most  deplorable  caricatures  of  the  ^ 
"  human  face  divine."  Each  grave  was  provided  with  a  roof  to 
shelter  it,  and  surrounded  by  a  wooden  paling ;  but  the  coffin  I 
found  did  not  really  contain  the  Ixxfy,  as  that  was  buried  under- 
ground. 

Jufy  Slst,  Fbrt  Elanty  or  Pangdbangan^  eighteen  miles.  Cofifee 
plantations  and  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  now  relieved  the 
mournful  uniformity  of  the  jungle-grass.  Fort  Elant  lies  in  a 
large  undulating  valley,  surrounded  by  beautiful  mountains.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  Assistaat-Besident,  to  whose  watchful  superin- 
tendence and  exertions  is  to  be  ascribed  the  appearance  of  well- 
being  I  noticed  in  the  campans  around,  which  were  prettier  and 
cleaner  than  any  I  had  yet  seen.  The  houses  stand  in  regular 
rows,  each  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  and  no  filth  is  allowed 
to  be  thrown  either  in,  under,  or  before  them ;  the  homed  cattle, 
too,  have  their  own  separate  residence  outside  the  campan.  This 
country  was  formerly  very  unhealthy,  but  since  the  people  have 
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been  induced  to  live  in  at  least  a  comparatively  cleanly  manner, 
the  maladies  to  wliich  they  were  subject  have  much  decreased. 
The  bridges  and  roads  also  show  signs  of  the  care  of  the  Assist- 
ant ;  the  latter  are  very  well  kept,  and  at  least  twenty  feet  broad, 
a  breadth  that  seemed  to  me  somewhat  superfluous  in  a  country 
where  there  is  as  yet  no  wheeled  carriage  in  use.  The  Dutch 
government,  however,  has  them  all  made  so,  in  case  they  should 
have  to  be  used  as  military  roads  for  the  passage  of  troops. 

This  making  of  roads  is  a  considerable  hardship  to  the  natives, 
as  their  tools  are  only  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  such  work. 
They  have  iron  bars  for  breaking  the  rocks,  but  only  painted 
wooden  shovds  the  breadth  of  your  hand  to  dig  with,  and  only 
small  knives  to  cut  the  jungle-grass,  which  is  continually  over- 
growing every  road  that  is  not  much  used ;  and  to  carry  away 
the  earth  th^  dig  out,  they  have  nothing  but  their  hands.  No 
less  toilsome  to  them  than  the  making  the  roads  is  the  building 
the  houses  of  the  government  officers  and  the  coifee  magazines. 
I  often  saw  seven  or  eight  men  dragging  at  one  team  or  a  few 
planks. 

Whenever  I  made  any  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  work, 
or  the  defective  character  of  the  tools,  the  answer  I  got  was, 
'^Oh!  the  people  are  used  to  it;"  but  I  did  not  find  that  in 
other  cases  there  was  any  hesitation  about  trying  to  make  them 
alter  their  cudtoms ;  and  to  making  roads,  building  houses,  and 
laying  out  coffee,  sugar,  and  spice  plantations  they  were  certainly 
not  accustomed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  But  unfor- 
tunately in  all  coimtries,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  what  the  people 
are  or  are  not  accustomed  to  is  only  taken  into  consideration  just 
so  far  as  it  may  be  convenient  or  otherwise  to  the  government ; 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  subjects  themselves,  they  do  not 
often  ^ve  themselves  much  trouble :  and  so  it  is  with  the  gov^n- 
ment  here.  The  labor  of  making  roads,  bridges,  and  buildings 
must  be  got  through,  somehow  or  other,  without  costing  the  gov- 
ernment any  thing ;  and  whether  in  any  case  fifty  or  a  hundred 
men  are  employed  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  governor. 
Another  cause  of  oppression  to  the  natives  in  whose  vicinity  of- 
ficial persons  reside  is,  that  they  are  expected  to  perform  gratur 
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itously  a  great  number  of  small  services — ^they  must  go- on  errandg 
for  the  great  man,  work  in  his  garden,  etc. ;  and  as  the  number 
of  persons  on  whom  he  has  claims  of  this  kind  is  not  at  all  fixed, 
many  of  the  government  oflftcers  abuse  their  privilege,  and  force 
many  more  persons  to  work  for  them  than  they  have  any  claim  on. 

The  present  Governor  General,  Mr.  Diemar  Van  Twist,  is  «fdd 
to  be  exerting  himself  veiy  zealously  to.  do  away  with  these  abuses 
and  causes  of  oppression ;  he  has  raised  the  priee  of  the  articles 
delivered  by  the  natives  and  of  daily  wages,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  abolish  forced  labor  altogether. 

August  1st.  Sarumentingi,  twenty  miles.  Although  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  on  the  whole  remained  pretty  much  the  same, 
I  enjoyed  some  fine  prospects  and  passed  throu^  some  large 
and  extremely  well-kept  campans,  many  rice  plantations,  and  a* 
grove  of  bamboos  of  extraordinary  size  and  height-— often  as  much 
as  seventy  or  eighty  feet.     The  canes  are  said  to  contain  a  great 

quantity  of  water. 

At  Sarumentingi  I  found  a  small  simple  bamboo-house,  with 
no  more  furniture  than  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  to  whom  it  affi:)rded  an  occasional 
shelter ;  and  since  I  did  not,  like  some  luxurious  European  trav- 
elers, carry  a  whole  menage  with  me,  but  only  as  much  luggage 
as  I  could  in  case  of  necessity  c^rry  myself,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  on  this  day  to  have  been  coi^j^t  with  an  extremely  hum- 
ble meal  and  a  hard  couch,  if  Mr.  Godoon  had  not  been  so  kind 
and  thoughtful  as  to  send  forward  every  thing  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly require,  as  well  as  servants  to  wait  on  me.  I  found  a  most 
excellent  meal,  with  tea  and  coifee,  ready,  and  afterward  a  soft 
bed  on  which  to  recover  from  my  fatigues. 

August  2d,  Padang-Sidimpuang^  twenty  miles.  Continual 
hilly  country,  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  wide  plain. 
The  mountains  constantly  decreasing  in  height.  Padang^Sidimpu- 
ang  lies  within  the  Ankola  territory,  and  possesses  a  small  fort. 
Here  I  met  the  last  Europeans — some  officers  and  a  Controller, 
Mr.  Hammers,  at  whose  house  I  alighted. 

During  the  last  three  days  I  had  had  to  ride.horses  whose  pace 
"was  so  excessively  hard  that  I  was  completely  exhaiisted*^!— so  com- 
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pletelj  as  to  have  not  the  sli^teBt  indination  to  eat.  At  dinner 
I  could  hardly  hold  m3r8elf  up  on  my  seat,  but  my  pride  would 
not  allow  me  to  confess  how  greatly  I  was  fatigued ;  and  in  order 
to  appear  a9  if  I  was  eatings  I  privately  conveyed  some  bits  to  the 
cats  which  surrounded  the  table,  and  proved  powerful  assistanta 
Mast  fortupately  for  me  it  is  the  custom  here,  as  in  Java,  to  take 
a  siesta  in  the  afternoon ;  and  never  did  I  so  heartily  approve  the 
eustoxxv,as  to-day.  I  rather  fell  than  lay  down,  and  slept  pro- 
foundly for  two  hours ;  then,  however,  I  rose  quite  r^^shed,  and 
was  able  to  make  my  appearance  at  tea,  and  even  play  a  rubber 
of  whist  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  evening. 

I  saw  here  a  new  example  of  the  want  of  feefii^  in  the  Java- 
nese. On  the  day  of  my  arrival  the  captain  of  the  garrison  was 
buried.  He  left  behind  him  four  orphan  children,  and  a  person 
denominated  a  housekeeper,  who  was'  their  mother.  This  woman 
had  lived  in  comfort  with  him  for  several  years ;  and  now,  when 
he,  the  father  of  her  children,  was  carried  to  the  grave,  and  she 
knew  little  what  was  likely  to  become  of  them  or  herself,  she 
looked  just  as  easy  aitd  pleasaiit  as  usual,  and  laughed  and  joked 
as  if  she  were  in  no  way  concerned  in  what  was  going  on. 

I  remsiined  at  Fadang-Sidimpuang  three  days ;  and  here  also, 
when  my  intention  to  visit  the  Battaker  country  became  known, 
people  came  to  look  at  me,  and  warn  me  from  it,  and  so  much 
the  more  as  it  appeared  thai,  only  the  year  before,  some  ^disputes 
had  arisen  between  the  Battakers  and  the  Dutch.  The  former 
had  made  an  incursion  into  the  Dutch  territory,  destroyed  •^  a 
campan,  and  carried  off  twenty-seven  men  with  them.  The 
Dutch  had  sent  some  troops,  indeed,  to  punish  the  offenders ;  but 
as  it  often  haj^ns  on  such  occasions,  they  found  the  village 
empty,  the  inhabitants  having  fled  into  the  most  inaccessible 
woods  and  ravines.  The  only  revenge  the  pursuers  could  take 
was  by  burning  down  their  huts.  Mr.  Hanmiers  informed  me 
that,  scarcely  two  years  ago,  four  men  had  been  seized  by  the  Bat- 
takers  subject  to  the  Dutch,  and  killed  and  eaten. 

All  this  did  not,  however,  deter  me  from  my  purpose ;  I  was 
determined  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  through  the  great  valley  of 
SUingdoii,  as  far  as  the  lake  Eier-Pau  (Great  Water),  which  no  Eu-. 
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ropean  had  hitherto  Been,  and  of  whose  existence  there  was  no 
other  testimony  than  the  stories  of  the  natives.  Of  its  position 
and  extent,  and  of  the  people  living  on  its  banks,  the  information* 
hitherto  obtained  was  veiy  slight  and  imperfect.  I  could  nfot, 
therefore,  arrange  the  plan  of  mj  journey  beforehand,  but  was 
forced  to  leave  all  to  Providence,  and  hope  for  my  hitherto  unfkil- 
ing  good  f(Mi;une.  Mr.  Hammers^  kindly  provided  me  with  letters 
for  some  of  the  Rajahs  who  were  occasionally  in  commuaication 
with  the  Dutch,  and  also  with  a  guide.  I  put  in  order  some  pa- 
pers, that  were  to  be  sent  to  my  family  in  case  I  should  never  come 
back,  and  then  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  perhaps  the  last  Euro- 
peans whom  in  this  world  I  was  ever  to  see. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Continuation  of  the  Travels  in  Sumatra.— Jourpey  on  Foot.— Night  Biv- 
ouac in  the  primeval  Forest. — ^First  Meeting  with  the  Cannibals. — ^Holy- 
Bonar.— Sacrifice  of  a  Buffalo  CaTf.— The  Valley  of  Silindong.— Hostile 

Reception. Forced  Return., —  Repeated  Wild  Scenes* — Return  to  the 

Dutch  Territoiy. — ^Paya  Kombo. — ^Ascent  of  the  Herapi. — Return  to  Pa- 
dang. 

On  the  6th  of  August  I  set  out  on  mj  rather  dangerous  jour- 
ney, and  traveled  twenty  miles  to  Sipirok.  All  was  forest  or 
jungle-grass,  and  from  the  top  of  a  small  chain  of  hills  I  looked 
over  the  wide  undulating  valley  of  LawaB,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Sumatra.  I  had  now  passed  through  a  great  part  of  the  island, 
and  found  it  equal,  or  perhaps  superior  even,  to  Java  in  the  beau-^ 
ty  of  its  natural  scenery.  What  a  glorious  country  it  might  be- 
come !  but,  as  yet,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  unpeopled  and  unculti- 
vated. A  few  plantations  there  are,  but  the  vast  forests  of  the 
interior  are  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts,  and  the  blood-thirsty 
tiger  has  his  lair  in  the  scorched  jungle-grass. 

Yet  a  great  part  of  Sumatra  must  certainly  be  a  splendid  coun- 
try for  European  emigrants.  Near  as  it  lies  to  the  equator,  the 
climate  on  the  great  table-lands,  of  which  there  are  many,  is  ex- 
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tremelj  moderate,  and  the  exuberant  richness  of  vegetation  in  the 
thick  forests,  and  the  height  of  the  jungle-grass,  affords  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Where  nature  unassisted  is 
so  bountiful,  she  would  certainly  perform  wonders  with  the  aid 
of  cultivation.  But  the  Dutch  government  does  not  encourage 
the  settlement  of  Europeans — ^not  even  of  its  own  subjects ;  and  it 
declares,  alas !  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  example  of  the  whites 
tends  to  corrupt  the  natives.  There  is,  nevertheless,  I  believe, 
another  motive  secretly  influ^itial  in  the  case ;  namely,  the  fear 
that  the  whites  might  in  time  become  too  powerful  for  the  little 
mother  country  to  hold  in  check,  and  even  perhaps  unite  with  the 
natives  to  render  themselves  independent. 

Sipirok  lies  in  a  small  smooth  valley.  Here  is  the  last  coffee 
plantation  under  the  superintendence  of  a  native  Writer.  I  hap- 
pened to  arrive  just  as  the  coffee  was  being  delivered,  and  thid 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  number  of  the'  people. 
Their  appearance  was  not  prepossessing;  their  &ces  were  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Malays,  but  actually  uglier,  and  the  females  ex- 
cessively diminutive.  In  the  elegant  art,  too,  of  filing  and  black- 
ening'their  teeth  thejThave  obtained  such  proficiency,  that  they 
are  able  to  do  what  might  seem  impossible — to  render  them- 
selves more  frightful  than  nature  has  made  them.  They  were 
very  scant&y  attired,  extremely  dirty,  and  all  had  their  cheeks 
puffed  out  with  the  siri  they  were  chewing,  and  were  spitting 
right  and  left  among,  or  at  least  dose  to,  the  coffee-beans  that 
lay  spread  out.  By  way  of  amusing  their  leisure,  too,  they  were 
occupying  themselves  with  hunting  for  vermin  on  the  heads  and 
clothes  of  their  children,  who,  covered  as  they  were  with  horrid 
cutaneous  eruptions,  were  playing  and  pelting  each  other  '^ith  the 
coffee-beans. 

After  the  coffee  had  been  examined,  put  into  sacks,  and  placed 
in  the  magazine,  and  when  the  people  had  received  their  money, 
the  open  space  or  square  was  tranrformed  into  a  bazaar.  From 
the  apartments  of  the  Writer  various  kinds  of  goods  were  brought 
out ;  and  traders  who  had  been  for  hours  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  clearing  away  of  the  coffee,  began  to  unpack  and  exhibit  col- 
ored stufifk,  glass  beads,  brass  ringis,  eatables,  and  so  forth.     With 
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eager  glances  did  the  fortunate  pofleegsotB  of  money  Burvey  all 
these  tempting  iw^ures,  only  distracted,  poor  creatures,  by  the  diffi* 
colty  of  choosing  among  so  many  seductive  articles,  when  their 
means  of  purchasing  were  so  small.  In  the.  course  of  an  hour  the 
bazaar  was  over;  that  is  to  say,  the  people  had  spent  all  their 
money. 

At  Sipirok  my  traveling  on  horseback  was  to  cease,  and  I  should 
again,  as  in  Borneo,  have  to  renounce  for  a  time  all  the  conven- 
iences of  life,  and  recommence  my  wanderings  on  foot 

August  6tL  Twelve  miles  to  Donan.  The  way  led  through 
thick  woods,  and  over  steep  hills  and  mountains,  by  terrildy  slip- 
pery paths.  When  I  reached  Donan,  I  was  shown  to  a  dilapida- 
ted hut,  which  contained  two  sleeping-places ;  and  &om  this  time 
I  was,  of  course,  at  every  Battaker  village,  or  UttOj  as  they  are 
called,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  gazers.  Even  at  Muara 
Sipongie  I  had  begun  to  find  myself  an  attiactive  spectacle,  as  no 
European  woman  had  ever  before  made  her  appearance  in  that 
countiy ;  but  here  I  drew^  as  actors  say,  such  very  full  houses — 
that  is  to  say,  my  hut  was  so  thronged — ^that  I  could  not  tell  for 
a  long  time  who  were  to  be  my  fellow-lodgers ;  but  at  length  I 
had  ^e  pleasure  of  discovering  that  the  other  inmates  were  a 
nearly  dying  man  and — a  murderer  I  The  latter  had  killed  one 
of  his  neighbors  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  was  to  be  beheaded  for  it 
in  two  days  in  the  bazaar.  He  lay  on  the  ground  naked,  and  &»- 
tened  to  a  post,  his  feet  being  drawn  through  a  block ;  and  he  was 
behaving  almost  like  a  madman — laughing,  weeping,  and  scream- 
ing alternately,  and  dashing  himself  wildly  fi*om  one  side  to  the 
other.  It  ^as  a  horrible  sight !  The  sick  person  was  a  youth 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  also  lay  on  the  ground  without  mat 
or  covering,  though  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, and  had  dreadful  fits  of  coughing.  Unfortunately  I 
could  do  nothing  for  the  poor  fellow,  having  neithei*  medicine  nor' 
any  thing  else  with  me. 

I  could  not  help  observing  on  this  occasion  how  much  more 
sympathy  appeared  to  be  felt  with  the  murderer  than  with  the 
sick  man.  The  women  prepared  his  siri  for  him,  brought  hun 
rice  and  dried  fish  for  his  meals,  fed  him,  as  his  hands  were  bound. 
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like  a  little  child,  turned  the  flies  off  him,  etc;  and  the  men  even 
unbound  him  and  carried  him  to  a  neighboring  liver  to  take  a 
bath.  The  poor  fellow  dying  of  consumption  they  took  no  notice 
of,  but  let  him  cough  and  groan,  and  gave  him  neither  food  nor 
drink ;  thej  could  not  have  done  less,  for  him  if  he  had  been  al- 
ready dead.  I  could  give  him  only  rice  and  water,  for  this  was 
all  I  had  myself. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  very  prevalent  in  the  highlands  of  Su- 
matra, and  I  heard  many  of  the  people  coughing  fearfully.  Al- 
though the  heat  is  great  in  the  daytime,  the  nights  are  almost  cold ; 
it  rains  much,'  and  the  people  go  as  scantily  clothed  as  in  r^ons 
Hof  unvaried  sunshine,  and  have  nothing  to  cover  themselves  at 
night  when  they  sleep,  so  the  fact  is  not  so  very  surprising. 

As  I  was  determined  I  would  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  pass  the 
night  in  the  room  with  the  murderer,  I  sent  to  beg  th£  Bajah  to 
find  me  some  other  place  of  shelter,  and  he  had  the  complaisance 
to  order  both  the  criminal  and  the  sick  man  to  be  removed ;  but 
the  people  were  not  to  be  hindered  from  thronging  in  to  gaze  at 
me ;  and  even  during  the  night  I  was  not  left  for  a  moment  alone. 
Until  midnight  the  fires  were  kept  burning,  and  they  gossiped  in- 
cessantly ;  then  most  of  them  lay  down^pulled  their  sarangs  close- 
ly about  them,  and  were  soon  snoring  one  against  the  other. 

The  next  day,  also,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  in  Donan,  for  the  Ra- 
jah, who  was  nominally  imder  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, assured  me. that  without  his  escort  I  could  not  venture 
into  the  country  of  the  wild  Battakers,  now  only  a  few  miles  off. 
He  would  go  with  me,  he  said,  and  use  his  personal  influence  with 
the  Hajah,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  secure  my  safety.  In 
pursuance  of  this  fiiendly  resolution,  he  first  slaughtered  a  buflalo- 
calf  in  my  honor,  to  secure  the  patrons^  and  favor  of  the  evil 
spirits — who,  if  they  were  offended,  might  oppose  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  our  undertaking — ^to  induce  them  to  refrain  from  in- 
creasing the  perils  of  our  journey. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  paid  m©  a  visit,  attended  by  some 
dozens  of  women  and  girls,  mostly  his  relatives.  They  defiled 
before  me  in  a  profoundly  humble  attitude,  bending  down,  and 
shading  their  faces  with  thdr  hands — ^the  mode  of  salutation,  I 
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was  told,  for  inferiors  toward  persons  of  rank.  Then  they  sat 
down  on  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  hut,  and  took  out  of  some 
prettj  plaited  baskets  a  quantity  of  sin  that  was  intended  for  my 
delectation. 

The  girls  wore  from  ten  to  fifteen  leaden  rings  in  their  ears, 
and  had  also  the  upper  part  of  the  cartilage  pierced  and  decorated 
with  a  button,  or  a  string  of  glass  beads ;  but  when  they  marry  I 
was  told  they  have  to  lay  aside  all  these  trinkets.  The  girls  have 
their  bosoms  covered,  the  'married  women  mostly  bare,  and  both 
women  and  girls  twist  their  hair  up  into  a  knot,  putting  a  straw 
cushion  under  it  to.  increase  its  apparent  mass.  What  is  rather 
perplexing,  too,  the  gentlemen  wear  it  just  as  long,  and  twist  it 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ladies;  they  have  no  beards,  and 
they  wear  the  sarang,  their  only  garment,  fastened  round  them 
mostly  in  the  same  manner.  Fortunately  they,  for  the  most  part, 
stick  on  a  straw  cap,  or  twist  a  handkerchief  round  their  heads, 
and  by  this  wgn  one  may  recognize  the  superior  sex. 

Many  of  the  girls  were  of  considerable  embonpoint^  and  were 
only  young  ladies  by  courtesy,  as  they  had,  in  fact,  passed  their 
youth,  although,  as  it  appeared,  without  entering  the  conjugal 
state ;  a  circumstance  to  be  accounted  for  from  wives  being  pur- 
chasable articles  here. 

The  purpose  of  the  Rajah's  viat  was  to  invite  me  to  the  sol- 
emit  slaughtering  of  the  buffalo-calf,  and  I  soon  accompanied  him 
and  his  ladies  to  his  hut.  The  ceremony  began  with  a  wild 
dance,  performed  by  the  Bajah's  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen ;  and 
as  every  one  desired  to  witness  the  pas  seul  of  the  young  chief, 
the  hut  soon  became  so  full  that  there  was  no  moving.  It  was 
whispered  about,  probably  to  flatter  the  young  man,  that  he  was 
possessed  by  an^vil  spirit ;  and,  as  if  he  wished  to  justify  the  opin- 
ion, his  dancing  became  even  more  and  more  fast  and  furious, 
until  at  last  he  fairly  fell  down  exhausted.  Then  another  took 
his  place ;  but  this  was  an  inferior  performer,  who  did  not  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  demoniacal  possession,  and  he  soon  retired,  for 
the  Rajah's  son  sprung  up  again,  and  recommenced  his  mad  ex- 
hibition to  the  accompaniment,  as  before,  of  a  kind  of  uproarious 
musiQ.     A  bowl  filled  with  unboiled  rice  was  then  presented  to 
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him,  and.he  raised  it  several  times  above  his  head,  as  if  he  wished 
to  offer  the  contents  to  the  spirits,  or  beg  their  blessing  upon  it. 
Then  he  took  a  small  portion  and  flung  it  into  the  air,  and  after 
tibat  he  rushed  out  of  tlie  hut,  scattering  the  rice  as  he  went,  and 
at  last  poured  the  remainder  over  the  buffalo-calf,  which  laj  on 
a  sort  of  scaffold,  bound,  and  ready  to  be  slaughtered. 

After  this  ibe  prince  returned  to  the  hut  and  continued  his  ex- 
traordinary balkt  cP  action  until  he  could.no  longer  stand,  and  fell 
exhausted  into  the  arms  of  the  much  edified  spectators.  There- 
upon the  calf  was  slain,  cut  into  many  little  bits,  and  for  the  most 
part  distributed  among  the  people ;  and  the  liver  was  politely  put 
aside  for  me,  and  in  the  evening  presented  to  me ;  but,  unluckily, 
it  had  been  roasted  till  it  was  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  quite  un- 
eatable, so  that  I  had  again  to  content  myself  with  rice  and  salt, 
although  the  calf  had  been  killed  expressly  to  do  me  hcmor, 

August  Sth  I  left  Donan  with  a  suit  •f  more  than  twenty  per- 
sons, of  whom,  however,  the  greater  part  did  not  proceed  farther 
than  the  frontier,  about  three  miles  off.  •  At  parting  they  took 
my  hand  and  wished  me  a  safe  return,  but  accompanied  their 
good  wishes  with  a  pantomine  more  expressive  than  agreeable — 
pointing  to  my  throat,  and  giving  me  to  understand  by  signs  that 
the  wild  men  would  cut  my  head  off,  and  eat  me  up.  This  was 
not  very  encouraging,  but  it  never  once  entered  my  head  to  desist 
from  my  undertaking.  My  party  consisted  of  the  Rajah  and  five 
of  his  people,  my  guide,  and  two  coolies — one  for  the  guide  and 
one  for  me. 

The  way  led  now  into  the  untrodden  wilderness,  through  all 
but  impenetrable  woods  and  jungle-grass  six  feet  high.  We  saw 
no  habitation,  nor  any  trace  of  man,  though  many  of  wild  beasts, 
especially  tigers.  We  came  to  a  river,  and  found  that  the  only 
way  of  crossing  it  was  by  climbing  a  tree  and  scrambling  along 
the  branches  that  stretched  over  the  water  about  twenty  feet 
above  it,  and  then  on  to  those  of  a  corresponding  tree  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  which  extended  its  leafy  arms  across,  so  as  to  form, 
between  the  two,  a  kind  of  natural  bridge. 

From  time  to  time  we  came  to  openings  in  the  forest  which  af- 
forded glimpses  of  wide,  lonely  vaUeys,  watered  by  the  innumera- 
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ble  winding?  of  the  rivetr  Padao^-Toniy  and  of  a  small  lake  gut- 
tering in  the  sunlight  on  one  of  the  hills.  The  Fadang-Toru,  to 
which  we  often  came  quite  dose,  is  a  fine  broad  stream,  and  its 
surface  is  as  jet  unruffled  even  hj  the  smallest  canoe :  whicherer 
way  we  looked,  all  was  one  vast  solitude ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  rains  in  Sumatra  almost  regularly  every 
afltemoon,  and,  unluckily,  the  rain  always  caught  us  on  cwxr  road ; 
for  here,  as  in  Borneo,  it  was  imposoible  to  get  the  people  to  start 
early.  The  bad  weather  was  particularly  disi^reeable  to  me,  as 
I  had  no  opportimity  of  changing  clothes  or  linen ;  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  people  never  left  me  for  a  sufficient  time,  day 
or  night ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  very  often  could  not  get  at  my 
small  luggage,  even  had  it  been  ever  so  necessary. 

My  guide,  like  the  one  I  had  at  Sarawak, .  did  just  what  he 
pleased,  and  always  demanded  the  services  of  the  first  cooly  that 
was  to  be  got  for  his  own  benefit,  leaving  my  carpet-bag  to  take 
its  chance  of  being  brought  by  any  helping  hand  that  might  turn 
up,  and  often  enough  leaving  it  behind,  with  merely  an  order  to 
send  it  on.  This  day  the  rain  was  beyond  measure  annoying,  and 
we  had,  besides,  to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods.  The  men  put 
up,  indeed,  a  Httle  roof  of  large  leaves,  and  spread  some  also  on 
the  ground ;  but  when  we  arrived  I  was  already  drenched  through 
and  through,  and,  having  liad  to  walk  through  a  morass,  was  up 
to  my  knees  in  mud. 

I  went  down  to  the  small  stream  near  which  we  had  encamp- 
ed, and  washed  oft  the  mud,  and  then  came  back  dripping  wet 
and  shivering  with  cold  (the  evenings  and  mornings  were  very 
cold),  and  crept  to  the  ^e ;  but  as  we  had  no  dry  wood,  this  rath*- 
er  glimmered  than  burned.  The  people  collected  wood  for  the 
night,  and  caught  some  small  fish  in  the  river ;  they  also  brought 
some  perfectly  green  bamboo  canes,  iib»  use  of  which  I  could  not 
at  all  understand,  but  presently  I  found  they,  were  to  serve  as 
oooking  utensils.  The  m^[i  put  some  rice  and  water  upon  hi$ang 
leaves,  made  them  up  into  long  rolls,  and  pushed  them  into  the 
canes;  The  fish  they  pre|)ared  in  the  same  way ;  then  laid  the 
canes  across  the  fii^  and  left  them  till  tl^y  began  to  brown,  which 
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was  a  considerable  time,  as  they  were  extremely  moist.  They 
then  [Bplit  the  canes,  and  took  out  what  they  had  put  in.  The 
larger  fish  wei«  done  in  &  dif^ent  way,  being  stuck  on  small 
pieces  of  wood,  and  roasted  bef(»«  the  fire. 

The  meal  thus  prepared  was  neither  very  t^pting  nor  very 
clean,  for  the  rice  had  not  been  washed  nor  the  fish  gutted ;  but 
I  bad  eaten  nothing  the  whole  ds^,  and  had  also  walked  eighteen 
^iles,,  so  I  was  not  inclined  to  be  very  critical,  and  was  well  con- 
tent with  it.  Before  we  lay  down  for  the  night,  I  begged  my  at- 
tendants to  mskke  up  a  good  fire,  in  order  to  keep  the  tigers  from 
us ;  but  the  wood  was  too  wet  to  bum  well,  and  the  men  were 
sObn  fast  asleep,  'and  not  to  be  waked  by  any  calling  of  mine. 
We  were  involved  in  the  thickest  darkness,  and  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  sleep  a  moment,  for  I  was  in  constant  dread  of  an  attack 
of  wild  beasts,  or  of  men  little  less  savage. 

As  often  as  I  saw  the  gleam  of  a  diamond  beetle  I  thought  it 
was  the  glare  of  a  tiger's  eye,  and  every  leaf  that  rattled  appear- 
ed to  me  to  indicate  the  approiach  of  a  serpent.  Altogether  it  was 
a  terrible  night ! 

August  9<A.  Smor-Dotuk,  seventeen  miles.  Worn  out 'by  this 
anxious  and  sleepless  night,  and  still  weak  &om  Migue  and  want 
of  food,  for  the  last  night's  meal  had  been  a  very  slight  one,  I  had 
to  set  off  without  taking  any  thing  in  the  morning,  and  com- 
menced what  seemed  likely  to  be  a  most  toilsome  march  through 
the  dense,  dark  forest,  for  we  were  obliged  ta  force  our  way  con- 
tinually through  the  thick  underwood  and  high  jungle-grass. 
Marshes  and  rivers  had  not  merely  to  be  crossed,  but  to  be  waded 
through  in  their  length,  and  the  trees  and  bushes  were  still  drip- 
ping from  last  night's  rain.  Steep  hills  arose  before  us  as  if  to 
block  our  way,  and  they  were  dangerous  to  cross,  being  so  excess- 
ively slippery  that  you  could  scarcely  keep  your  feet  a  moment. 
To  these  annoyances  was  added  a  peculiar  one  from  the  tall  reeds 
{Saocharum  Koentgri),  which  grow  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
Mad  are  so  matted  togjeither  at  the  top  that  they  can  not  be  sep- 
arated, and  you  have  to  creep  through  them  bent  double. 

The  path  in  these  places  con^sted  of  a  kind  of  narrow  gutter, 
so  narrow  l^at  L could  only  just  set  one  foot  before  the  other; 
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and  even  thia  was  interrupted  by  deep  pits  and  holes  full  of  mud. 
If  I  slipped  into  one  of  these  holes,  and  tried  to  catch  at  a  bush 
or  a  reed,  the  case  became  worse,  for  the  reed  was  sure  to  break, 
and  the  bush  to  have  large  thorns,  from  which  I  drew  back  mj 
hands  torn  and  bleeding ;  not  only  hands  and  feet  indeed,  but  often 
my  entire  person  was  covered  with  blood.  The  greater  part  of 
this  journey  through  the  wilderness  I  was  compelled  to  walk  bare- 
foot, as  it  is  impossible,  when  you  have  not  only  morasses,  bu| 
also  water  to  walk  through,  to  find  any  kind  of  chaussvire  that  wiU 
answer  the  purpose,  and  not  be  a.  positive  obstacle  to  your  prog- 
ress; and  in  consequence  of  having  to  travel  in  this  manner,  I 
had  my  feet  continually  pierced  with  thorns  and  cut  through  by 
the  sharp-edged  jungle-grass.  At  the  end  of  every  day's  journey 
I  was  obliged  to  get  one  of  the  natives  to  pull  out  the  thorns, 
which  they  did  in  a  very  effectual,  but-  rather  painful  manner, 
though  4heir  only  instruments  'were  their  large  and  rather  blunt 
parangs.  Very  often  my  feet  were  so  sore,  that  I  thought  I  could 
not  possibly  go  on  on  the  following  morning,  but  when  the  time 
came  I  always  did. 

As  we  approached  what  may  be  considered  as  the  termination 
of  this  wilderness,  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  yell  from  many 
human  voices.  We  stopped,  and  remained  for  a  time  perfectly 
still ;  then  we  crept  cautiously  and  stealthily  like  thieves,  toward 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  Scarcely  had  we  issued  from  it  than  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pale,  and  saw  the  yell- 
ers,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  standing  in  the  water,  in  almost  the 
complete  state  of  nature,  occupied  in  fishing.  The  Hajah  told  me 
to  remain  behind  with  the  people,  and,  going  out  alone,  he  ad- 
vanced toward  the  chief,  and  begged  permission  for  me  to  enter 
his  country.  Afler  many  questions  and  explanations  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  he  obtained  the  required  consent,  and  we  walked 
into  the  tolerably  broad  river,  and  over  to  the  other  side,  where 
w^  landed  under  a  magnificent  tree,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  &m- 
ily  of  DiUeniacecBy  sometimes  called  ColherUa,  This  tree  was  com- 
ing into  blossom,  and  had  buds  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  which  look- 
ed just  like  fruit ;  but  when  I  broke  open  one,  I  found  within  a 
most  beautiful  fiower.     The  buds,  of  course,  open  of  themselves 
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when  ihej  are  sufGlciently  advanced.  With  the  excepti<m  of  this 
species,  few  of  the  trees  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra  struck  me  much 
on  account  of  their  height  or  girth.  I  have  seen  some  reaching 
to  IQO  or  120  feet,  but  certainly-  not  to  200,  as  many  travelers 
maintain.  The  wild  flowers  I  had  to  seek  for ;  thej  did  not,  as 
in  Brazil,  burst  forth  every  where,  and  turn  the  forest  into  a  gor- 
geous natural  garden. 

The  worst  part  of  the  journey,  as  far  as  the  mere  traveling 
went,  was  now  fortunately  got  over ;  but  now  began  the  far  more 
dangerous  contest,  not  with  nature,  but  with  man.  We  went  on 
our  way,  through  a  country  still  hilly,  and  good  open  paths  led 
us  to  thA  place  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night,  but  we  passed  on 
the  way  some  fearful  clefls  or  chasms  in  the  earth,  so  deep  that  it 
.made  me  shudder  to  look  down  them. 

When  we  arrived  in  Sossor-Doluk,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
was  made  about  receiving  us,  or  rather  me ;  but  at  length  they 
permitted  us  to  occupy  a  ruined  and  dilapidated  hut,  that  appear- 
ed so  tottering  and  all  on  one  side  that  I  expected  every  moment 
that  it  would  fall  upon  us.  The  roof  was"  like  a  sieve,  and  I 
could  count  the  stars  over  my  head  as  I  lay;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  afforded  us  excellent  quarters  in  comparison  with  what  we  had 
had  the  night  before  in  the  wild  dark  forest,  with  nothing  to  keep 
off  the  tigers. 

During  the  evening  the  Kajah  of  the  place  came  to  us,  ac- 
companied by  the  Bajah  of  Segvmpolang  (a  place  in  the  vicinity), 
who  happened  to  be  here.  Both  made  vehement  objections  to 
my  proceeding  farther  up  the  country ;  and  when  at  last  they  re- 
luctantly granted  me  the  pennission,  it  was  evident  that  I  had  my 
sex  to  thank  for  the  privilege.  Had  I  been  a  man  they  would  have 
taken  me  for  a  spy,  and  either  sent  me  back,  or,  what  is  more  like- 
ly, put  me  to  death. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  hot  spring,  but  without  any  stdphure- 
ous  smell,  in  which  the  people  bathe,  and  which,  indeed,  they  re- 
gard as  a  specific  for  every  kind  of  malady. 

Avgust  \Oth.  Segumpoiang,  five  miles.  Hali-Bonar,  the  Ksgah 
of  this  utta,  or  village,  who  accompanied  us  on  our  way,  was  an 
old  but  powerful-looking  man,  six  feet  high.     We  crossed  the  riv- 
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er  FataDg-Toru  by  a  suspeosiim-bridge  made  of  a  angle  bamboo 
caae,  at  least  seventy  feet  long,  but  sciffcely  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Thin  sticks,  hung  by  the  side  of  it,  formed  a  kind  of  hand- 
rail ;  but  as  in  the  similar  bridge  in  Borneo,  were  not  adapted  to 
afford  the  slightest  support,  but  merely  helped  you  to  balance  your- 
self. The  simplicity  of  this  kind  of  bridge  building  was  doubtless 
admirable,  and  the  bridge  was  certainly  stronger  than  it  looked, 
as  it  swung  in  the  sar  with  no  other  support  than  having  the  two 
ends  fiustened  to  trunks  of  trees.  '  As  I  approached  the  middle  it 
shook  more  and  more,  and  I  certainly  thanked  God  when  I  found 
myself  safe  on  the  other  side,  especially  as  this  single  cane  bore  at 
the  same  time  about  a  dozen  other  people.  The  landscape  was 
charming — a  beautiful  undulating  valley,  varied  with  level  spaces 
covered  with  plantations  of  rice.  Hali-Bonar  led  me  past  his  own 
utta,  half  a  mile  further  on,  to  an  open  space  where  bazaars  are 
held,  in  order  to  present  me  there  to  several  other  Bi^ahs,  and  to 
the  people.*  This  he  did  with  a  view  of  securing  me  a  friendly 
reception  in  case  I  should,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  pass 
through  any  of  their  villages.  The  B^ahs  who  were  then  in  the 
bazaar  came  and  sat  round  me  on  the  ground,  and  their  spear- 
bearers,  of  whom  each  had  half  a  dozen,  formed  a  circle  round 
uB — a  very  necessary  precaution,  it  appeared,  for  the  people  came 
rushing  toward  us  from  all  sides  with  wild  cries.  The  dealers  for- 
sook their  wares,  and  the  customers  forgot  their  piurchases;  all 
came  running  to  stasre  at  me ;  and  those  who  could  not  get  near, 
climbed  upon  the  trees.  Th^re  was  a  confusion — ^an  uproar  of 
which  I  can  not  give  any  idea.  I  could  not  understand  a  wor«lof 
what  they  said,  and  I  was  entirely  alone  among  these  savages,  for 
the  Bajah  of  Donan,  with  his  people  and  my  guide,  had  remained 
behind  in  the  utta. 

Amidst  the  multitude  that  surrounded  me  I  noticed  many  tall 
strong  looking  men,  of  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  the  women  also 
"were  more  robust  in  appearance  than  any  I  had  hitherto  seen  in 
Sumatra.     Their  £a.cee  were,  as  usual,  frightful ;  the  lower  jaws 

*  In  the  Battaker  countiy  every  ntta  has  its  own  separate  Bajah,  and  this 
makes  one  of  the  difficulties  of  traveling  there,  as  you  have  ereiy  few  nules 
to  seek  the  protection  of  some  new  one. 
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«normou8ly  large  and  prominent,  liieir  -complexions  were  not  very- 
dark,  and  ihey  wore  laige  brass  plates  or  pieces  of  wood  as  orna- 
ments for  their  ears,  and  had  handkerduefs  folded  and  laid  upon 
their  heads.  Both  «ezes  were  clothed  in  the  sarang,  and  the  men 
had  large  holes  in  the  cartilages  of  their  ears,  as  well  as  the  women, 
font  seldom  more  than  one  in  each.  The  Rajahs  wore  heavy  gold 
ear-rings,  while  the  other  men  very  often  had  a  kind  of  straw  ci- 
gar sticking  through  them ;  and  another  distinction  of  their  supe- 
rior rank  consisted  in  iai^  brazen  tobacco-pipes,  which  were  hung 
to  heavy  rings  of  the  same  metal.  I  remarked  among  the  Batta- 
kers  the  same  armlets  made  of  white  shells,  and  the  same  kind  of 
drums,  as  among  the  Djuks.  When  I  had  passed  about  an  hour 
among  these  people,  Hali-Bonar  conducted  me  to  his  utta.  The 
houses  of  the  Battakers  are  built  on  piles  like  those  of  the  Malays, 
but  are  incomparably  larger,  handsomer,  and  more  substantial. 
They  occupy  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  square  feet,  are  built  of  wood, 
and  have  high  roofe,  projecting  about  five  feet  beyond  the  walls, 
terminating  in  a  peak  at  each  end,  and  thatched  with  the  fibres  of 
the  arenga  palm ;  many  of  them  had  the  front  walls  painted  and 
carved  as  tastefully  as  those  of  the  campan  near  Fort  da  Koch. 
They  have,  however,  neither  windows  nor  doors ;  there  is  merely 
a  wooden  gallery  carried  round  at  the  top,  shaded  by  the  project- 
ing roo^  in  which  there  is  an  opening  to  the  interior  of  the  house, 
closed  by  a  sort  of  portcullis.  To  the  gallery  you  must  ascend  by 
a  ladder.  The  inside  of  the  house  consists  of  one  lai^e  apartment, 
in  which  three  or  four  families  live,  each  in  a  comer.  It  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  dark,  and  when  you  first  go  in  you  can  perceive 
nothing  whatever  but  some  air-holes  near  the  roo^  which  serve 
also  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  which  the  room  is  constant- 
ly full ;  since,  however  little  the  people  have  to  cook,  they  keep 
their  fires  constantly  burning. 

In  the  space  below  the  house,  poultry,  pigs,  dogs,  cows  (always 
black),  buffaloes,  and  a  horse,  have  their  abode.  The  pigs  are  of 
a  peculiar  species;  they  have  sharply-pointed  snouts,  very  short- 
legs,  few  bristles,  a  fall  in  the  back,  and  a  thick  short  mane  like 
a  horse. 

These  people  have  great  stores  of  cattle  and  rice,  and/u'e  wealthy 
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compared  with  the  Javanese  or  the  Malays  of  Sranatra.  They 
have  quite  a  stock  of  household  utensils,  earthen  and  iron  pots^ 
plates,  bowls,  many  mats  and  baskets,  as  well  as  wooden  troughs^ 
and  even  spinning-wheels.  Opposite  to  almost  every  house  is  an 
open  hut,  or  shed,  called  a  soppo,.  where  the  rice  is  laid  up  in  stacks 
and  baskets,  and  where  the  people  are  mostly  to  be  found  during 
the  day ;  where  the  women  weave  their  sarangs,  and  the  men  as- 
semble to  carry  on  their  chief  occupations,  namely,  gossiping,  or 
doing  nothing  whatever ;  for  among  the  Battakers  the  women  do 
almost  all  the  work.  In  the  evening  the  girls  of  marriageable  age 
also  meet  here  the  young  men,  and  in  the  soppo  strangers  are  as- 
signed their  quarters  for  the  night.  Here,  therefore,  I  had  to  take 
up  my  temporary  abode.  Hali-Bonar  offered  his  services  to  ac- 
company me  as  far  as  Silindong  (the  Great  Toba),  an  offer  which 
I  accepted  with  so  much  the  more  satisfaction,  as  the  Rajah  of 
Donan  and  his  attendants  left  me  here.  I  had  to  wait  a  day,  as  I 
had  done  at  Donan,  while  Hali-Bonar  slaughtered  a  buffalo-calf, 
partly  in  my  honor,  and  partly  to  propitiate  any  evil  spirits  who 
might  be  inclined  to  make  themselves  troublesome  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  journey ;  he  then  came  in  person  to  fetch  me,  and 
conducted  me  to  a  very  neat  soppo,  carpeted  with  matting,  which 
stood  opposite  his  own  house.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
open  air,  and  a  full  orchestra  of  musical  instruments,  drums,  gongs, 
and  a  kind  of  bagpipe,  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  calf 
was  slaughtered  to  the  accompaniment'  of  the  whole  band ;  the 
choicest  portion,  namely,  the  entrails,  being  carried  into  the  Ra- 
jah's house,  and  certain  bits  politely  set  aside  for  the  Rajah  of  Do- 
nan and  his  people. 

After  this  a  man  came  forw^ard  in  a  simple,  yet  picturesque 
costume ;  a  handsome  sarang  reached  from  his  hips  to  his  feet,  a 
white  doth  was  twisted  like  a  wreath  round  his  head,  a  black 
shawl  edged  with  glass  beads  was  wound  round  the  upper  part 
of  his  body,  and  fell  in  rich  folds  around  him.  He  held  in  one 
hand  a  buffalo-horn,  filled  with  water,  and  in  the  other  a  betel- 
leaf;  and  after  a  long  speech,  much  like  a  prayer,  iie  began  a  very 
graceful  dance,  in  which  he  raised  the  horn  and  the  leaf  several 
times  toward  heaven,  lifting  up  his  eyes  also  as  he  did  so,  and 
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then  poured  ont  some  of  the  water  toward  me,  some  toward  the 
musicians,  and  the  remainder  over  the  betel-leaf.  The  horn  was 
then  filled  again  with  water,  and  the  same  ceremony  repeated, 
thou^  this  time  he  took  a  plate  of  rice,  and,  after  making  a 
speech,  did  the  same  with  it  as  he  bad  done  with  the  water.  The 
Bajah  now  came  upon  the  stage,  followed  by  a  man  who  always 
kept  ckyae  behind  him,  and  appeared  to  be  his  immediate  attend- 
ant, and  gave  us  an  exact  da  capo  of  the  first  dancer's  perform- 
ance, except  that  the  second  time  he  substituted  for  the  horn  a 
plate  of  rice-cakes,  which  he  set  down  before  me.  In  conclusion, 
the  fijrst  dancer  and  the  Bajah  performed  a  very  pretty  movement 
together,  in  which  they  several  times  raised  their  hands^  as  if  im- 
ploringly, toward  heaven,  and  accompanied  their  pantomime  with 
earnest  and  solemn  looks ;  the  servant  all  the  while  following  his 
master  in  every  step  he  took,  and  mimicking  his  every  motion 
with  the  exactness  of  a  shadow.  Whoever  had  not  known  that 
all  thid  was  an  invocation  of  evil  spirits,  a  worship,  in  fact,  of 
Satan,  might  certainly  have  taken  it  for  a  decorous  and  devout 
service  to  God.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  among  any 
people  so  venerable  and  imposing  a  form. 

After  these  two  chief  performers  had  retired,  others  came  for- 
ward and  entertained  tbe  company  with  some  very  tedious  dis- 
plays in  the  Malay  style.  The  women  were  not  present  at  this 
festival,  but  they  were  not  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  the 
meat.  The  banquet  was  cooked  as  well  as  eateii  in  the  soppo 
where  I  had  been  lodged,  the  meat  and  entrails  roasted  on  wood- 
en spits,  and  a  kind  of  pudding  made  of  rice  and  bufialo-blood. 
A  portion  of  every  dish  was  given  to  me,  and  a  particularly  large 
piece  of  Hver ;  and  what  I  did  not  eat  was  brought  to  me  again 
and  again  till  I  did.  Many  of  the  guests  drank,  after  the  meal, 
warm,  and  even  hot  water,  which  seemed  intended,  VSte  our  strong 
coffee,  to  help  digestion. 

In  the  afternoon  I  begged  Hali-Bonar  to  let  the  people  perform 
some  of  their  dances.  The  sword-dance  I  found,  to  my  surprise, 
to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  I  had  seen  among  the  Dyaks 
in  Borneo.  There  was  another  called  the  knife-dance,  the  only 
difference  of  which  consisted  in  sticking  the  knives  in  sheaths  in 
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the  girdles  worn  by  the  dancers,  and  drawing  them  oat  again,  in- 
stead of  laying  them  on  the  ground. 

This  dance  was  followed  by  a  pugilistic  oomjbat  that  seemed  to 
afford  much  diveraon  to  the  people,  and  in  which  the  combatants 
hit  at  each  other  in  an  extretnely  cautious  manner,  and  accom- 
panied their  blows  with  an  extraordinary  variety  of  grotesque  at- 
titudes and  grimaces ;  but  the  most  wild  and  animated  exhibi- 
tion was  the  one  called  '^  the  devil's  dance."  These  dances  were 
all  performed  by  m^,  one  excepted,  in  which  a  woman  took  part ; 
but  she  only  made  gesticulations  with  her  hands,  and  from  time  to 
time  crouched  upon  the  ground,  while  the  men  danced  about  her. 
Both  men  and  women  kept  thiir  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

I  had  now  seen  all  the  dances  but  one,  naniely,  that  which  is 
performed  when  a  man  is  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  This  they  did 
not  seem  to  wish  to  exhibit,  but  yielded  at  last  to  my  entrealy, 
and,  by  way  of  prelude,  bound  to  a  stake  a  log  of  wood  which 
was  to  represent  the  victim,  and  put  on  the  top  of  it  a  straw  cap. 
There  was  certainly  no  want  of  animation  in  this  performance ; 
the  dancers  lifted  up  their  feet  as  high  as  they  could,  and  darted 
their  knives  at  the  supposed  victim  in  a  most  expressive  manner. 
At  length  one  of  them  gave  him  the  first  stroke,  and  this  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  all  the  rest.  They  struck  the  head  (the 
straw  cap,  namely)  fix)m  the  body,  and  laid  it  upon  a  mat  spread 
out  to  receive  it,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  blood.  They  then 
danced  round  It,  uttering  wild  and  joyful  cries.  Some  raised  the 
head  in  their  hands  and  c^irried  it  to  their  lips,  appearing  to  lick 
the  blood  from  it;  others  flung  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
appeared  to  be  lapping  up  the  gore  from  the  dripping  head,  or 
they  dipped  their  fingers  into  it  and  sucked  them ;  doing  all  this 
with  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  delight :  the  predominant  ex- 
pression, indl&ed,  of  their  faces  was  that  of  pleasure  rather  than 
of  cruelty.  This,  however,  was  only  play ;  it  might  have  been 
otherwise  had  they  had  a  real  victim  before  them. 

Play  as  it  was,  though,  I  could  not  witness  it  without  some 
shuddering,  especially  when  I  conddered  that  I  was  entirely  in 
the  power  of  these  wild  cannibals.  Long  after  I  had  returned  to 
the  suppo,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  painful  impression;   and 
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when  at  last  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  sle^p,  the  same  images  hamited 
me  still. 

August  Vjtth.  Si'Ptgarajdhj  twelve  miles.  The  bright  morning 
fiun  drove  away  these  painM  tisions  of  the  night,  and  1  entered 
on  my  day's  journey  with  renewed  strength  and  courage.  We 
had  to  cross  a  deep,  swiflly'rushing  stream,  the  Patang-Toru,  and 
this  was  no  easy  matter  for  me,  as  I  could  not  swim ;  but  we 
managed  it  at  last  by  two  of  the  natives  taking  each  one  of  my 
hands,  and  so  towing  me  over,  while  I  kept  up  my  head  as  well 
as  I  could.  The  road,  which  was  not  bad,  led  across  some  low 
ranges  of  hOls,  and  through  some  beautiful  undulating  valleys ; 
and  the  principal  mountain  chain,  of  which  we  seldom  lost  sight, 
became  lower  and  lower,  and  did  not  now  exceed  the  height  of 
fron^  twelve  to  jSfteen  hundred  feet.  We  saw  few  villages,  but 
those  were  surrounded  by  earthen  ramparts  or  wooden  palisades, 
and  we  could  not  enter  them  without  permission.  I  suffered 
much  from  the  heat,  as  we  were  constantly  in  the  sun,  or  in  the 
glowing  hot  jungle-grass.  llTie  thermometer  showed  121°  Fah- 
renheit. In  Si-Figarajah  I  again  passed  the  night  in  a  soppo; 
and  I  could  still  not  quite  make  up  my  mind  whether  this  or  the 
Rajah's  house  was  the  preferable  residence.  In  the  former  I 
seemed  to  be  regularly  set  up  as  a  public  show ;  the  people  were 
not  content  with  collecting  outside,  but  in  the  evening,  when  the 
fire  was  lit,  they  came  in  and  staid  gossiping  till  far  into  the 
night.  Many  stretched  themselves  out  where  they  were,  an^ 
staid  till  morning.  No  one  seemed  content  to  take  the  story  at 
second-hand  from  his  neighbors,  but  insisted  on  hearing,  from  the 
mouth  of  my  guide  himself,  who  I  was,  why  I  had  come,  where 
I  came  from,  etc. ;  for  the  appearance  of  a  European  woman  was 
so  extraordinary,  that  they  had  never  done  wondering  at  it,  and 
mostly  did  me  the  honor  of  ascribing  to  me  some  supernatural 
character.  In  the  house  of  the  Eajah  I  should  have  been  some- 
what more  protected  from  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  but  I  should 
have  been  exposed  to  that  of  his  family  circle,  which  was  even 
more  troublesome. 

In  the  presence  of  the  men  the  women  showed  much  shyness, 
running  away  with  their  children  the  moment  I  approached  them; 
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but  when  we  were  left  alone,  they  became  so  familiar  and  impor- 
tunate, that  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  my  small  possessions,  or 
even  the  very  clothes  I  wore,  from  their  clutches.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  defend  myself  from  them ;  for  had  I  b^un  to  give,  that 
would  have  been  the  signal. for  them  to  begin  to  take.  Some- 
times I  had  to  place  my  knapsack  behind  me,  and  push  off  the 
women  by  main  force;  and  then  they  mostly  drew  back  with 
threatening  gestures,  and  uttering  what  were  evidently  abusive 
q)eeches,  so  that  I  always  avoided,  if  I  could,  being  alone  with 
them.  I  was  far  safer  with  the  men.  They  would  stare  at  me, 
indeedi  by  the  hour  together,  and  gossip  about  me  everlastingly, 
but  they  behaved  otherwise  with  perfect  propriety.  One  of  the 
most  unpleasant  things  in  the  houses  was  the  almost  total  dark- 
ness during  the  day;  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  four  fires 
were  burning,  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  I  could  hardly  open 
my  eyes.  The  dirt,  too,  was  so  excessively  disgusting,  that  I 
could  hardly  bring  myself  to  swallow  the  meals  they  prepared 
for  me.  Neither  the  rice  nor  the  pot  it  was  boiled  in  were  ever 
washed;  the  people  have  no  idea  there  is  any  occasion  for  it; 
and  when  they  boil  milk  with  herbs  and  leaves,  to  turn  it  into 
curd,  they  stir  it  up  with  their  filthy  hands,  and  shake  the  curd 
over  the  rice  in  the  same  manner.  When  they  killed  a  fowl  for 
me  and  the  guide,  they  used  to  tear  it  into  four  pieces,  and  throw 
them  fairly  into  the  fire,  where  they  became  burned  to  perfect  char- 
tsoal.  They  then  took  the  entrails  for  themselves,  and  these  they 
did  wash  a  little.  They  will  eat  every  creature  that  lives,  in-' 
eluding  worms  and  beetles,  and  that  not  from  hunger,  for  they 
have  abundance  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  rice,  etc.,  but  from  an 
abominable  kind  of  epicurism. 

The  women  are  here  regarded  as  mere  animals  of  burden ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  tilling  the  ground  and  sowing  the  rice,  al- 
most all  labor  falls  on  them.  They  nurse  their  children,  too,  and 
carry  them  on  their  backs,  an  astonishing  time.  I  have  seen  ur^ 
chins  of  three  years  old  taking  the  mother's  breast,  and  fighting 
about  it  with  younger  olaimants ;  and  many  a  stout  boy  of  about 
the  same  age  would  leave  his  play  when  he  saw  his  mother,  and 
jump  up  on  her  back,  when  she  would  tie  him^fast  with  an  old 
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handksTcliief  «)r  sarang,  and  then  go  about  her  work  with  this 
additional  burden.  In  the  morning  the  mothers  would  frequent- 
ly awaken  quite  big  children  out.  of  their  sleep,  tie  them  on  their 
backs,  and  so  set  about  their  domestic  labors. 

Auffust  Idt/u  SUmdong  (Great  Toba),  twelve  miles.  The  first 
iudf  of  this  journey,  like  that  of  yesterday,  lay  through  thinly- 
peopled  valleys,  and  then  we  came  to  a  low  mountain  ridge,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  surprisingly  beautiful  Silindong  valley  lay 
spread  out  in  all  its  extent  at  our  feet.  Throughout  this  journey 
I  had  seldom  seen  an  open  space  of  more  than  a  few  miles  in  ex- 
tent; but  here  was  a  plain  of  at  least  twenty  miles  long,  and 
eight  broad.  It  was  intersected  and  watered  by  many  winding 
branches  of  the.Patang  Torn,  and  innumerable  little  groves  lay 
scattered  like  bouquets  over  the  broad,  smooth,  green  surface.  In 
each  of  these  groves  I  was  told  a  village  lay  concealed. 

Before  descending  into  this  valley,  Hali-Bonar  warned  me  never 
to  move  away,  but  to  remain  always  close  behind  him.  The  pro- 
cession was  opened  by  six  of  his  men,  armed  with  spears ;  then 
came  he,  then  I  and  my  guide,  and  after  us  some  people  firom  some 
of  the  villages  we  had  passed.  At  the  first  utta  we  came  to  in 
the  plain,  there  seemed  to  be  great  opposition  made  to  my  pro- 
ceeding further-  It  had  somehow  become  known  to  the  inhabit- 
ants that  I  was  there,  and  before  each  village  the  men  stood  as- 
sembled, armed  with  lances  and  parangs,  to  prevent  my  entrance. 
At  last,  however,  Hali-Bonar  prevailed  on  them  to  let  me  pass. 

At  one  place,  indeed,  things  looked  more  serious.  More  than 
eighty  armed  men  stood  in  the  pathway  and  barred  our  passage, 
and  before  we  were  aware  of  it,  their  spear-men  had  formed  a 
circle  round  me  and  shut  me  in,  looking  the  while  indescribably 
terrible  and  savage.  They  were  tall  robust  men,  full  six  feet 
high ;  their  features  showed  the  most  violent  agitation,  and  their 
huge  mouths  and  projecting  teeth  had  really'  more  resemblance  to 
the  jaws  of  a  wild  beast  than  to  any  thing  human.  They  yelled 
and  made  a  treadful  noise  about  me,  and  had  I  not  been  in  some 
measure  familiar  with  such  scenes,  I  should  have  felt  sure  that 
my  last  hour  was  at  hand.  I  was  really  uneasy,  however :  the 
scene  was  too  frightful;  but  I  never  lost  my  presertce  of  mind. 
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At  tot  I  sat  down  on  a  stone  that  lay  near,  endeavoring  to  lo^ 
as  composed  and  confidential  as  I  conld ;  but  some  Rajahs  then 
came  up  to  me  with  veiy  threatening  looks  and  gestures,  and  gare 
me  clearly  to  understand  that  if  I  did  not  turn  back  they  would 
kill  and  eat  me.  Their  words,  indeed,  I  did  not  comprehend,  but 
their  action  left  no  'ibanner  of  doubt,  for  they-pointed  with  their 
knives  to  my  throat,  and  gnashed  their  teeth  at  my  arm,  moving 
their  jaws  then,  as  if  they  already  had  them  full  of  my  flesh.  Of 
course,  when  I  thought  of  coming  among  the  wild  Battakers,  I  had 
anticipated  something  of  this  sort,  and  I  had  therefore  studied  a 
little  speech  in  their  language  for  such  an  occasion.  I  knew  if  I 
could  say  any  thing  that  would  amuse  themy  and  perhaps  make 
them  laugh,  I  should  have  a  great  advantage  over  them,  fcnr  sav- 
ages are  quite  like  children,  and  the  merest  trifle  will  often  make 
them  friends.  I  got  up,  therefore,  and  patting  one  of  the  most 
violent,  who  stood  next  me,  upon  the  shoulder  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, said,,  with  a  smiling  face^  in  a  jargon  half  Malay  and  half 
Battaker,  **  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  would  kill  and  eat 
a  woman,  especially  such  an  old  one  as  I  am  I  I  must  be  very 
hard  and  tough !"  And  I  also  gave  them  hj  signs  and  words  to 
understand  that  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  them,  and  was  ready, 
if  they  liked,  to  send  back  my  guide,  and  go  with  them  alone,  if 
they  would  only  take  me  as  far  as  the  Eter^Tau.  Fortunately 
for  me,  the  doubtless  very  odd  way  in  which  I  pronounced  their 
language,  and  my  pantomime,  diverted  them,  and  they  began 
to  laugh.  Perhaps,  also,  the  fearless  confidence  that  I  manifest-^ 
ed  made  a  good  impression ;  they  ofiered  mo  their  hmds,  the 
circle  of  spear-men  opened,  and,  rejoicing  not  a  little  at  having 
escaped  this  danger,  I  journeyed  (Hi,  and  reached  in  perfect  safe^^ 
ty  a  place*  called  Tugala,  where  the  Bajah  received  me  into  his 
house. 

August  14:th.  A  short  march  of  only  six  mUes,  interrupted  by 
wild  and  terrible  scenes.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
I  reached  an  utta  where  I  was  allowed  to  pass  thi^  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  security.  Long  and  vehement  debates  were,  how- 
ever, obviously  taking  place  concerning  me.  Every  moment  some 
new  Rajah  came  into  the  village,  attended  by  his  spear-men,  till 
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it  was  entirely  filled  with  them;  and  finally,  it  was,  alas  I  de< 
termined  in  solemn  council  that  I  should  not  he  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed any  £sffther.  This  was,  indeed,  hard  I  So  near  to  the  goal, 
amd  after  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  to  he  obliged  to  turo  back  1 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  I  could  not  be  now  more 
^an  ten  miles  from  Lake  Eier-Tau ;  I  had  but  to  cross  one  low 
range  of  hills,  and  I  should  find  myself  on  its  shores.  They  told 
me  that  the  '<  Great  Water,''  as  they  called  this  lake,  extended  far 
and  wide,  and  that  the  countries  around  it  were  yery  fruitful,  and 
inhabited  by  a  powerful  people,  under  the  rule  of  a  female  sov- 
ereign. 

I  repeated  my  proposal  to  leave  my  guide  behind,  and  go  alone 
with  them,  if  they  would  allow  one  of  their  people  to  accompany 
me  to  th^  lake ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  tried  to  move  them  by 
entreaties  to  allow  me,  at  least,  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  that  I  might  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Great  Water,  but  my 
proposal  was  decidedly  negatived.  They  replied  that  the  Bat- 
takers  were  constantly  at  variance  with  the  people  of  the  lake 
country,  and  that  no  one  of  them  would  venture  to  go  there  with 
me.  Th^  assured  me  that  no  Dutch  person — ^by  which  they 
mean  any  European — ^had  ever  come  as  far  as  I  now  was,  with- 
out being  treated  in  a  hostile  manner — Anglice^  killed  and  eaten. 

I  heard  afterward  that  the  queen  oi  Eier-Tau  had  lately  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of  Silindong,  under  the 
condition  of  never  allowing  any  strangers  to  come  near  her  front- 
ier ;  but  whether  this  intelligence  was  true  or  false  I  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining. 

On  the  following  day  the  concourse  of  people  was  greater  than 
it  had  ever  been  hefore.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  warriors  of  the 
valley  were  crowding  in.  Whichever  way  I  looked,  I  saw  nothing 
but  spears  and  parangs — ^many  of  the  latter  drawn — ^and  there 
were  even  some  long  guns.  It  was  a  fine  martial  scene,  that  I 
should  have  regarded  with  pleasure  had  my  own  situation  been 
rather  less  critical ;  but  I  saw  by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the 
heroes  that  this  grand  display  was  got  up  on  my  account,  though 
not  precisely  in  the  way  I  might  have  wished ;  and  I  could  not 
feel  sure  for  a  single  moment  that  one  or  the  other  might  not  take 
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a  fancy  to  murder  me ;  for  as  a  trifle  may  make  a  fiiend  of  a  sav- 
age, so  also  there  needs  often  but  a  small  matter  to  turn  him  into 
a  cruel  enemy.  The  most  uncomfortable  idea  was,  that  the  peo> 
pie  I  was  in  the  midst  of  were  cannibals ;  and  there  were  moments 
in  which  I  could  hardly  understand  how  I  had  found  courage 
enough  to  venture  among  them. 

During  the  night  a  woman  died  in  the  house  next  the  Rajah's, 
and  I  went  to  see  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the  body.  It 
lay  stretched  out  upon  mats,  and  so  enveloped  in  two  sarangs  as 
to  leave  only  the  face  visible.  Three  women,  the  daughters,  I  was 
told,  of  the  deceased,  were  moving  about  her,  beating  a  regular 
measure  with  their  feet  on  the  ground,  uttering  some  words  at  the 
same  time,  and  pinching  their  bare  bosoms  tiU  the  blood  came. 
Every  moment,  too^  they  stooped  down  and  touched  the  body. 
The  other  female  relations  sat  at  the  feet,  and  from  time  to  time 
uttered  a  howl ;  the  husband  remained  apart,  and  showed  a  very 
sorrowful  countenance.  Before  the  house  stood  the  coffin — a  hol- 
lowed-out  trunk  of  a  tree — ^but  so  narrow  a  one  that  the  corpse 
had  to  be  thrust  in  by  main  force.  Bodies  are  usually  buried  un- 
der the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  I  never  but  once  saw  a 
grave  in  a  village  near  a  house. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  attention  these  people  pay  to  the 
dead,  is  their  utter  neglect  of  the  sick,  and  want  of  feeling  for 
their  sufferings.  In  many  of  the  villages  I  saw  poor  half  dying 
creatures,  dragging  themselves  slowly  and  painfully  along,  and  tot- 
tering down  the  house-ladder,  to  go  and  warm  themselves  in  the 
sun,  and  no  one  offering  a  helping  hand,  or  showing  them  the 
slightest  attention* 

August  15th*  Toward  noon  I  lefl  the  utta  with  my  companions 
to  commence  my  involuntary  return  journey,  but  not  by  the  same 
road  by  which  I  had  come.  I  was  dragged  about  from  one  utta 
to  another,  till  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Battakers  were  as  un- 
willing to  let  me  leave  their  country  as  they  had  been  to  let  me 
enter  it. 

The  uttas  in  this  valley  are  all  fortified  with  earthen  walls  eight 
feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  bamboo  plantations  so  high  and  thick 
that  not  a  glimpse  can  be  obtained  from  without  of  either  walls  or 
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houses.  Some  villages  have  a  moat  also ;  and  there  is  never  more 
than  one  entrance,  and  that  a  very  narrow  one,  and  closed  by  a 
door  which  is  locked  at  night. 

Although  I  had  renounced  my  plan  of  penetrating  still  further 
into  the  country,  and  had  set  out  on  my  return,  as  I  was  ordered, 
my  life,  it  appeared,  was  not  yet  safe. 

At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  uttas  to-day,  we  were  received  by 
a  tall,  very  ferocious  fellow,  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who  im- 
mediately, as  those  of  yesterday  had  done,  formed  a  circle  round 
me.  The  chief  savage  spoke  with  great  violence,  and  hardly  al- 
lowed the  people  with  me  to  utter  a  word.  I  saw  the  yellow  face 
of  my  guide  turn  deadly  pale,  and  the  words  seemed  to  die  upon 
his  lips.  The  chief  pushed  me  several  times,  and  signified  to  me, 
in  the  most  imperious  manner,  that  I  should  follow  him  into  his 
hut ;  but  Hali-Bonar  gave  me  a  look  that  I  understood  not  to  do 
80,  but  to  remain  close  to  him.  It  was  not  till  after  a  very  long 
and  fierce  dispute  that  he  obtained  permissicni  for  me  to  pass,  and 
it  was  evident  my  life  was  hanging  by  a  hair. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  through  the  utta,  my  faithful  protect- 
or desired  me  to  walk  immediately  before  him ;  thinking,  probably, 
that  the  bloodrthirsty  chief  might  come  behind  me  and  stab  me  in 
the  back  with  his  parang.  He  also  recommended  me  to  walk  as 
fast  as  I  possibly  could ;  and  we  actually  ran  for  &Ye  hours  through 
jungle-grass  and  forest,  until  we  came  to  an  utta  where  the  peo^ 
pie  were  less  hostile,  and  would  have  allowed  us  to  pass  the  night ; 
but  Hali-Bonar  evidently  thought  the  distance  was  not  yet  suffi- 
cient, and  we  continued  dur  toilsome  march  without  interruption, 
by  strange,  circuitous,  intricate  paths.  At  a  very  late  hour  we 
reached  an  utta  where  he  thought  we  might  remain,  but  the  name 
of  it  has  escaped  my  memory.  I  could  not  venture  to  write  down 
a  word  for  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  spy. 

August  16tL  This  morning  I  saw  a  girl  rush  screaming  and 
crying  out  of  one  of  the  houses  and  fling' herself  on  the  ground,  as 
if  in  a  transport  of  sorrow.  At  the  same  time  she  took  off,  one 
after  another,  her  ornaments  from  neck,  arms,  and  ears,  wrapped 
them  all  carefully  up  in  a  handkerchief,  then  sprang  up,  ran  to 
the  next  house,  and  flung  herself  down  with  the  same  cries  as  be- 
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fore;  then  she  got  up  agaiD,  and  hurried  back  into  the  house 
whence  she  had  first  come. 

I  thought  she  must  be  insane,  but  my  guide  informed  me  that 
the  joung  lady  was  only  going  to  be  married  that  evening,  and 
would  consequentlj  have  to  bid  farewell  to  her  beads  and  brass 
rings.  For  these  beloved  trinkets  she  was  weeping  those  bitter 
tears,  though  it  was  veiy  unlikely  she  would  shed  one  on  leaving 
her  parents'  house. 

We  made  very  little  progress  this  day,  but  went  from  one  utta 
to  another,  or  so;netimes  a  great  way  round  to  avoid  going  into 
one,  whose  inhabitants  Hali-Bonar  had  reason  to  think  were  ill* 
disposed  toward  us.  I  could  never  learn  why  we  could  not  have 
gone  back  by  the  way  by  which  we  had  come. 

In  the  uttas  where  we  spent  a  night  we  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  fed  with  rice  and  ubi  (sweet  potatoes),  or  perhaps  a 
fowl,  and  in  the  morning  had  tadiy.  a  sort  of  curdled  milk  already 
described.  The  fowls,  ubi,  and  tadi,  were^given  by  the  B%jah% 
the  rice  by  the  community.  In  those  villages,  however,  where 
they  had  no  mind  to  receive  us  at  all,  they  would  hardly  give  us 
so  much  as  a  drop  of  water. 

Augmt  l^th.  All  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  being  dragged 
from  one  utta  to  another,  but  receiving  a  more  or  less  friendly  re- 
ception, and  at  length  we  had  left  behind  us  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Silindong,  which  had  given  me  so  much  pleasure  on  the  first 
view,  but  the  passage  through  which  had  been  accompanied  by 
such  terrible  scenes.  The  danger,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  over 
yet ;  but  at  least  it  was  much  diminished. 

In  this  my  forced  march  through  Silindong  I  counted  more 
than  fifty  villages ;  and  just  as  many,  or  even  more,  probably, 
lie  farther  up  the  valley.  Many  of  them  "consisted  of  thirty  or 
forty  houses,  and  none  had  less  than  ^vq  or  six.  In  the  larger 
habitations  I  counted,  in  the  four  comers  of  the  room,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  people,  children  included ;  but  the  houses  are  not 
all  of  the  same  size.  At  the  very  lowest  calculation,  however, 
we  may  take,  as  the  average,  150  persons  to  each  utta,  and  that 
will  give  for  the  entire  valley  of  Silindong  a  population  of  15,000, 
which  is  assuredly  not  too  high  an  estimate.     In  no  one  of  the 
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islands  of  this  Archipdago,  Java  excepted,  have  I  ever  seen  a 
country  so  thickly  peopled,  or  so  well  cultivated.  What  a  pity 
that  so  fine  a  district  should  be  inhabited  by  ferocious  cannibals! 
They  are  usually  of  large  and  powerM  growth,  especially  the  Ba- 
jahs,  in  the  choice  of  whom  penonal  strength  and  size  is  proba- 
bly an  important  consideration.  Their  color  is  a  light  brown,  or 
brownish-yellow.  The  men  wear  their  hair  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  long  and  flowing,  sometimes  short,  and  occasionaQy 
sticking  up  all  round  like  a  brush.  Both  sexes  are  clothed  in 
black  sarangs,  sometimes  trimmed  romid  with  glass  beads ;  but  an 
ornamental  affidr  of  this  kind  costs  from  thirty-five  to  forty  rupees. 
The  weapons  of  the  country — the  lance  and  the  parang — are 
scarcely  ever  laid  aside  by  the  men ;  the^  will  hardly  step  outside 
their  doors  without  them.  Among  the  prindpal  occupations  of  the 
Battakers  may  be  counted  chewing  sin  and  smoking ;  their  mouths, 
like  those  of  ruminating  animals,  being  scarcely  ever  at  rest :  and 
this  is  true  of  the  women  as  well  as  the  men — ^nay,  even  of  children 
of  five  or  six  years  old ;  and  I  really  believe  they  only  leave  the 
mother's  breast  to  take  to  cigars,  and  the  no-less-bdoved  siri.  I 
used  to  see  little  brats  of  five  with  their  straw  bags,  containing  the 
kigredients  of  this  delicate  dainty,  hanging  over  their  shoulders. 

With  such  habits  as  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  these  peo- 
ple dirty  beyond  description.  Their  sarangs  are  never  either 
changed,  gt  washed,  or  mended ;  but  once  put  on,  they  are  worn 
tiU  they  drop  ofi^,  bit  by  bit,  from  their  unclean  bodies.  .  They 
bathe,  indeed,  or  rather  pour  water  over  their  persons,  as  the  Ma- 
lays do,  without  either  rubbing  the  dirt  ofi^  their  skins  or  drying 
themselves,  so  that  they  are  not  much  the  better  for  the  opera- 
tion. Neither  their  houses,  their  mats^  nor  their  cooking  utensils 
are  ever  cleaned  at  all :  they  put  their  hands  into  every  thing 
they  are  cooking,  and  the  children  eat  over  the  pots,  and  let  bits 
fiHl  into  them  out  of  their  mouths ;  and  sometimes  a  dog  wiU 
come  up  and  privately  lick  them  out.  All  this,  however,  is  noth- 
ing to  what  I  have  sometimes  witnessed.  I  will  mention  one  in- 
stance, to  show  that  I  do  not  calumniate  the  Batterers  when  I  call 
them  filthy,  though  my  readers  will  wonder  how  I  could  write 
down  such  a  thing. 
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I  was  flitting  in  a  soppo,  near  a  woman  who  was  engaged  in 
weaving,  and  had  at  the  same  time  a  child  of  ten  months  old  tied 
on  her  back.  The  child  b^an  to  cry,  and  the  mother  put  it  to 
the  breast,  but  as  it  had  been  shortly  before  crammed  quite  full 
with  rice,  the  mother's,  milk  was  too  much  for  it.  It  became  evi- 
dent, in  all  sorts  of  ways,  that  the  child's  stomach  was  greatly 
overloaded:  nature  took  measures  of  relief  accordingly,  and  the 
st$Lte  of  the  mother's  lap  I  need  not  describe.  But  the  lady  was 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  these  accidents ;  she  sat  still,  without 
taking  any  notice,  but  presently  called  a  dog,  and  induced  him  to 
affiSrd  his  assistance,  and  also  to  lick  the  child's  person  a  little, 
holding  it  to  him  in  various  positions  for  that  purpose.  She  then 
tied  it  upon  her  back  again,  and  went  on  with  her  work  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  without  making  any  further  attempt 
at  cleansing  her  sarang.  And  among  these  people  I  passed  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  had  to  eat  with  them  out  of  the  same  dish !  Few 
will  doubt  that  this  was  the  heaviest  price  I  ever  paid  for  my  love 
of  traveling.  Not  all  the  toils,  hardships,  and  dangers  to  which 
I  was  exposed  were  ever  half  so  hard  to  bear.  It  taxed  my  pow- 
ers of  endurance  to  the  utmost. 

We  passed  the  night  about  six  miles  from  the  valley  of  Silin* 
dong,  at  a  village  called  Kasaan, 

Augiwt  19M.  BolanaMto.  Here  I  took  leave  of  my  true  Mend 
Hali-Bonar,  to  whose  powerful  protection  I  certainly  more  than 
once  owed  my  life ;  and  I  had  now  again  to  traverse  the  forest 
and  wilderness  that  form  the  natural  frontier  of  the  coimtry  of  the 
wild  Battakers,  and  the  boundary  line  that  separates  it  from  the 
Dutch  possessions.  As  a  last  friendly  office,  Hali-Bonar  gave  me 
four  of  his  people  to  escort  me  as  far  as  Donan. 

August  20-21^.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  rain  and  the 
heat,  and  all  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  this  most  wearisome 
march,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  horror  come  over  me. 
when  we  arrived  again  at  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  I  thought 
of  the  rugged  paths,  the  tigers,  the  nights  of  sleepless  terror  that  I 
had  had  to  suffer  fi'om  on  my  first  passage  through  it.  This  time, 
however,  it  proved  scarcely  as  bad  as  I  had  expected,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  we  arrived  safely  at  Donan,  where  I 
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met  with  the  most  cordial  reception.  The  people  thronged  round 
me,  pressed  my  hands,  and  repeated  with  one  accord  that  they 
never  expected  to  see  me  come  back. 

During  this  joumej  I  had  often  made  inquiries  concerning  the 
camphor^tree,  which  I  had  been  told  grew  in  the  north  of  Su- 
matra to  a  height  of  120  feet,  though  the  specimens  I  had  seen 
never  exceeded  seventy.  The  camphor  is  found  in  a  concrete  state 
under  the  bark,  and  is  swept  down  with  long  brooms;  but  this 
must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care,  for  if  the  broom  goes  too 
deep  the  tree  is  destroyed.  Sometimes  the  people  are  improvi- 
dent enough  to  cut  the  tree  down  in  order  to  get  more  for  the 
moment ;  but  even  by  this  method  they  can  only  get  two  pounds 
of  camphor  from  a  tree,  and  by  the  former  never  more  than  one. 
A  picul  of  camphor  is  worth  from  5,000  to  10,000  rupees,  but  all 
Sumatra  does  not  yield  more  than  two  piculs  a  year.  It  is  not , 
used  here  as  medicine^  but  is  eagerly  bought  by  the  Chinese,  and 
again  from  them  by  the  people  of  Japan,  who  mix  it  with  their 
own  camphor,  and  use  it  in  the  preparation  of  their  incomparable 
varnish.  As  medicine,  the  camphor  of  Sumatra  is  not  superior  to 
that  of  China  or  Japan  itself. 

Sago-palms,  I  saw  very  frequently  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  but 
they  are  said  to  be  less  productive  than  those  in  the  Moluccas, 
where  their  true  home  is. 

.  I  left  my  guide  behind  me  at  Donan  without  any  regret,  as  he 
had  become,  if  possible,  more  intolerable  than  the  one  I  had  in 
Sarawak.  I  wanted  only  a  cooly  to  carry  my  small  lu^age,  but 
they  offered  me  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  whom  I  declined,  and  re- 
fused to  stir  from  the  place  till  my  guide  had  furnished  me  with  a 
stronger  assistant.  Scarcely,  h<^ever,  had  we  proceeded  a  mile 
into  the  wood  before  the  boy  came  running  after  us,  and  the 
grown  bearer,  settiog  down  his  package,  disappeared  with  all 
speed,  and  I  perceived  that  the  arrangement  had  been  preconcert- 
ed— indeed,  the  boy  told  me  so.  I  mention  this  trifliog  circum- 
stance to  show  how  completely  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  these  peo- 
ple. When  I  got  back  I  did  not  fail  to  complain  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mers of  the  bad  service  this  guide  had  rendered  me ;  indeed,  I 
have  good  reason  to  think  that  he  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  my 
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not  being  permitted  to  go  on  to  the  Eier-Tau^  and  that  he  had 
purposely  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
get  home  the  sooner.  Mj  complaints,  however,  did  not  answer 
much  purpose,  for  as  long  as  I  staid  the  culprit  took  care  to  keep 
out  of  the  way ;  and  when,  long  after  I  was  gone,  he  made  his 
appearance  again,  he  declared  he  had  been  lying  sick  at  Donan^ 
of  a  malady  brought  on  by  the  fJEitigues  he  had  undergone  in  my 
service. 

I  walked  this  day  to  Sipirok,  and  there  my  pedestrian  journey 
came  to  an  end,  after  I  had  walked  in  the  whole  about  150  miles, 
which  on  good  roads  would  have  been  no  such  great  matter,  but 
in  such  a  country  as  I  had  gone  through  it  was  really  a  kind  of 
Herculean  labor. 

Augvst  2dc^<  Padang  Stdrnpu/mg.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon I  arrived  here  in  safety,  but  almost  starved,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hammers.  Since  three  o'clock  the  day  before  I 
had  not  tasted  the  smallest  nourishment^  and  my  first  request  was 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  was  given  me,  with  some  buffalo  milk 
and  a  large  slice  of  bread.  I  can  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  de- 
light I  felt  when  I  found  myself  once  more  in  perfect  safety,  and 
seated  at  a  cleanly  table  before  good  wholesome  food,  and  after- 
W9>rd  went  to  rest  in  an  excellent  bed.  No  one  who  has  not  un- 
dergone much  fatigue,  hardship,  and  privation  can  possibly  esti- 
mate such  blessings  as  they  deserve. 

I  staid  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Hammers' s,  and  also  rested  a  day  or 
two  at  various  places  on  my  way  to  Fort  de  Kock ;  but  when  I 
reached  it,  on  the  9th  of  September,  I  was  far  from  well,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  excellent  care  tdiken  of  me  by  the  amiable  wife  of 
the  Besident,  to  the  medical  assistance  obtained  for  me,  and  my 
own  almost  indestructible  constitution,  I  very  soon  recovered; 
but  the  fevers  of  Sumatra,  nevertheless,  are  very  malignant  and 
obstinate,  as  indeed  I  had  myself  unfortunately  cause  to  remem- 
ber. They  are  of  an  intermittent  kind,  but  will  sometimes  hang 
about  you  for  years,  and  when  they  do  not  prove  otherwise  fatal, 
frequently  terminate  in  consumption. 

As  soon  as  ever  I  was  sufficiently  restored,  my  thoughts  began 
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to  tnm  toward  another  excamon.  Dr.  Bauer^  a  Gremiaii,  distin- 
guished  for  his  medical  and  botanical  attainments^  happened  to 
be  stationed  at  Paja-Kombo,  and  I  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  district  of  Sumatra  widch 
I  understood  to  vary  much  in  its  character  from  those  which  I 
had'Sten. 

On  the  18th  of  August  I  was  once  more  on  horseback,  and 
rode  twentj-two  miles  to  Paja-Kombo.  The  waving,  hilly  coun- 
try was  now  giving  place  to  wide  plains  and  beautiful  valleys, 
and  in  the  distance  rose  a  glorious  mountain  chain,  from  which 
stood  out  conspicuously  the  ^ant  peaks  of  the  Merc^,  the  ShigcU" 
lang^  and  the  Sctge — not  so  high,  but  very  striking  in  its  outline. 
The  range  is  tolerably  extensive,  and  varied  by  many  rocky  points 
and  crags  that  form  a  beautiful  c<Mitrast  to  the  luxuriant  woods 
that  clothe  the  neighboring  mountains. 

Truly  picturesque  is  the  country  about  the  Campan  Titti.  Iso- 
lated cliffs,  and  even  whole  masses  of  rocks,  seem  to  have  been 
flting  about  the  pJain,  by  what  a  mighty  force  may  be  imagined 
when  we  consider  the  distance  of  the  mountain  from  which,  in 
some  great  revolution,  they  must  have  been  detached.  Not  far 
from  the  campan  the  PcdUmg^Agam  rushes  wildly,  roaring  and 
foaming  down  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  rocks.  A  high  stone 
bridge  leads  across  it,  and  on  the  other  side  rises,  like  a  throne, 
a  stately  group  of  rocks,  all  wreathed  and  draped  with  climbing 
plants. 

I  lingered  long  on  the  bridge,  gazing  at  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
torrent,  the  tranquil  landscape  around  me,  and  the  mountain 
world  that  lay  beyond. 

The  last  few  miles  before  reaching  Paya*Kombo  I  passed 
through  complete  avenues  of  cocoa-palms,  and  saw  numerous 
campans  lying  scattered  around  among  the  rice  plantations.  The 
whole  district  from  Fort  de  Kock  is  richly  cultivated,  and  full  of 
animation ;  every  object  on  which  my  eye  fell  was  pleasant  to 
look  on,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  as  if  bathed  in  rosy  light. 
•  At  Paya-Kombo  I  alighted  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bauer,  who  for^ 
tunately  had  heard  of  me  as  I  had  of  him,  so  that  we  were  no 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  the  days  that  I  passed  in  the  com-* 
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pany  of  this  most  highly  cnltiyated  man  will  never  be  effiu^  from 
MBj  memory. 

At  Dr.  Bauer's  I  also  met  another  comitryman  of  mine,  lieu- 
tenant Baron  Yon  Bulow,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  firom  Fort  de 
Kapelle.  We  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Su- 
matra; and,  among  other  things,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  Merapi  mountain,  its  crater,  and  the  splendid  views  from  it. 
Baron  Yon  Bulow  had  lately  visited  it,  and  gave  us  such  a  charm- 
ing description  of  it  that  we  immediately  resolved  to  go  together 
and  make  the  ascent ;  and  he  rode  back  to  Fort  de  Kapelle  the 
same  day,  to  beg  the  Assistant-Besident,  Mr.  Netscher,  to  let  a 
rustic  cottage  that  he  has  on  the  mountain  be  got  ready  for  our 
reception. 

I  staid  one  more  day  at  Dr.  Bauer's,  and  then  we  set  off  and 
rode  twenty  miles  to  Fort  de  KapeUe,  in  the  district  of  Tanar- 
Data,  Mr.  Netscher  received  us  in  the  kindest  way,  and  had  the 
complaisance  not  only  to  order  the  cottage,  situated  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  to  be  prepared  for  us,  but  also  to  induce  the  Rajah 
of  Sangi-djamba  to  have  the  paths  leading  up  to  it  put  into  better 
ord^r. 

In  the  evening  we  took  a  walk  into  the  campan  Fugger-Twjaag^ 
where  I  saw  several  lai^  stones,  with  inscriptions  that  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  decipher.  They  reminded  me  by  their  form 
of  the  Runic  stones  that  I  had  seen  in  Norway  and  Iceland. 

Avgust  2l5<.  From  Fort  de  Kapelle  v/e  rode  seven  miles  further, 
to  the  coffee  plantations  on  the  declivities  of  the  Merapi,  and  on 
the  way  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  campan  Sangi-djamba, 
which,  like  that  of  Kotto-Grodong,  is  celebrated  for  its  opulence. 
Here,  as  there,  the  houses  are  painted  in  gay  oil  colors,  and  deco- 
rated with  wood  carving;  and  among  the  inhabitants  I  noticed 
sarangs  of  rich  heavy  silk,  head-kerchiefs  embroidered  with  gold 
and  many  real  jewels. 

We  partook  of  a  slight  refreshment  at  the  house  of  the  Rajah, 
and  then  went  on  to  the  coffee  plantations,  which,  as  well  as  the 
roads,  seemed  particularly  well  kept.  From  here  the  ascent  hsid 
to  be  made  on  foot,  and  a  beautiful  path,  improved  in  some  meas- 
ure for  the  occasion,  led  to  the  cottage  whi^  had  been  fitted  up 
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for  us,  where  every  thing  was  made  as  convenient  and  complete 
as  if  we  had  been  going  to  occupy  it  for  months,  instead  of  for  a 
few  days.  More  than  seventy  men  had  been  at  work,  yesterday 
and  to-day,  at  the  cottage  and  the  path,  and  they  were  still  hard 
at  it  when  we  arrived.  A  small  sleeping-roonv  was,  however, 
ready  for  each  of  us,  and  Baron  Von  Bulow  had  sent  forward  serv* 
ants,  a  cook,  and  proviaons,  etc.,  so  that  refreshments  were  pre- 
pared for  us  as  soon  as  we  got  there. 

We  did  not  intend  to  travel  any  further  that  day,  but  we  did 
not  therefore  allow  ourselves  any  rest,  but  set  out  on  a  ramble 
in  search  of  flowers  and  insects,  and  &ivorable  points  from  which 
to  view  the  landscape  around.  The  triple  mountain  chain,  which 
intersects  Sumatra  from  north  to  south,  lay  before  us  in  all  the 
wildly  picturesque  variety  of  its  ja^ed  peaks,  and  crags,  and  hol- 
lows, in  the  midst  of  which  glittered,  like  a  silver  mirror,  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  lake  Sinkarra;*  wide  fertile  valleys  lay 
unfolded  to  our  view,  and  far  away  the  blue  ocean  met  the  cloud- 
less sky. 

For  a  long  time  we  could  not  tear  ourselves  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  panorama,  but  remained  absorbed  in  delighted  ad- 
miration of  the  beautiful  world  of  God. 

It  seemed  almost  like  presumption  to  speak;  the  words  in 
which  we  trie4  to  express  our  thoughts  died  upon  our  lips.  No 
sound  met  our  ear,  no  breath  of  air  stirred,  and  we  lingered  till  the 
last  beams  of  the  sun  faded — too  soon  for  us — ^from  one  object 
after  another,  and  gave  way  to  the  rapidly  advancing  twilight. 

As  soon  as  the  night  had  closed  in  a  signal  fire  was  kindled  on 
the  mountain,  to  announce  to  Mr.  Netscher  our  safe  arrival  there, 
and  after  a  short  interval  an  answering  flame  blazed  up  in  the 
distance. 

August  22d.  To-day  we  only  climbed  3000  or  4000  feet^— an 
easy  task,  had  the  path  been  continued,  but  in  two  days'  work  this 
was  not  possible,  and  so  we  had  to  scramble  Over  stones  and  up 
the  towering  mountain  walls  as  well  as  we  could.     The  first  crater 
we  came  to  must  have  belonged  to  a  volcano  long  extinct,  as 

♦  This  lake  is  fifteen  mUes  long  and  five  broad,  and  lies  1300  feet  abOY« 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
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its  depths  were  ludden  beneath  a  tranquil  pooL  Dr.  Bauer  dis- 
covered some  flowers  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  wished  to 
go  down  to  fetch  them,  but  the  sides  were  excessively  steep,  and 
covered  with  loose  rolling  stones,  and  the  guide  declared  that  with- 
out ropes  and  A  ladder  a  descent  into  the  crater  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Another  crater  lay  at  some  distance,  of  considerable  extent,  but 
not  very  deep ;  and  though  its  fires  also  had  been  long  quenched, 
there  was  evidence  enough  in  the  masses  of  stones  thrown  up  from 
it,  and  the  distance  to  which  they  had  been  flung,  of  what  the 
power  of  the  volcano  had  formerly  been.  No  flower,  nor  even  a 
blade  of  grass,  had  yet  ventured  to  take  root  in  this  bumt^out  lab* 
oratory  of  nature. 

At  length,  at  a  height  of  8500  feet,  we  reached  the  great 
crater.  I  had  seen  many,  especially  in  Iceland,  but  such  a  reg- 
ular, perfect  funnel  as  nature  has  here  produced  I  never  saw  any 
where  else.  The  present  depth  of  this  crater  is  about  400  feet 
— ^the  diameter  at  the  top,  300.  Thick  black  columns  of  smoke 
were  rising  from  two  openings  when  we  reached  it,  and  an  inces- 
sant hiss  and  roar  gave  warning  of  the  activity  of  the  fires  beneath. 
Descending  into  this  crater  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  contemplating  the  grand  scene 
from  the  brink. 

We  did  not  return  to  our  tabemade  till  a  late  hour,  and  de- 
termined therefore  to  pass  another  night  in  it,  announcing  our 
presence  on  the  mountain  to  our  friends  in  Fort  de  Kapelle,  as 
yesterday,  by  kindling  a  great  fire.* 

*  Dr.  Bauer  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  extract  from  his  joomal  the 
following  account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Merapi : 

**  As  yon  begin  to  ascend  you  find  the  cocoa-palm  replaced  by  the  Arenff 
species,  from  which  the  Suri  (brown  sngar)  is  obtained.  Fig-trees,  which  are 
very  numeroos  at  a  lower  level,  begin  to  decrease  in  number,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  actual  mountain  vegetation  is  marked  by  the  full-leaved 
TerastromiacecB  (^Sauragd) ;  further  up,  the  white  nettle,  ZTrttcu  nivea^  Bl. ; 
still  ftirther,  splendid  red  and  yellow  balsams.  The  parasitical  orchidacese 
are  rarer  than  iu  Java.  At  the  height  of  from  2500  to  4000  feet,  many 
oaks  and  chestnuts  appear,  the  fruit  of  which  more  or  less  resembles  those 
of  Europe.  Laurels  and  ItubiacecR  are  as  numerous  as  in  Java ;  but  the 
beautifal  Rosamala  (JUqmdamhar  Ahmgiand),  which  is  native  to  that  island. 
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On  the  '23d  of  August  we  betook  ourselvee  in  good  time  in  the 
morning  to  Fort  de  Elapelle,  and  the  following  day  I  rode  straight 
to  Fort  de  Kock,  without  going  near  Faya-Xombo.  On  my  waj 
I  witnessed  a  singular  natural  phenomenon,  said  to  foe  peculiar  to 
Sumatra.  An  impenetrablj  thick  white  vapor  lay  over  i^  laige 
tract  of  country,  and  covered  it  so  completely  that  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  any  object  was  visible  through  it.  So  calm  and  still  and 
silver-white  lay  the  mist,  so  sharply  was  its  outline  defined,  that 
you  might  have  sworn  you  had  the  sea  before  you.  I  knew  that 
it  was  only  a  sea  of  vapor,  and  yet,  until  I  rode  into  it,  I  could 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  it  really  was  so.  It  remained  quite 
motionless  for  many  hours. 

On  the  30th  of  August  I  left  Fort  de  Kock,  in  order  to  return 
to  Fadong,  but  altered  my  plan  on  the  way,  and  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Priamam  and  Tiku,  on  the  lake,  in  hopes  of  increasing  my 
still  very  insignificant  collection  of  fish.  Five  miles  from  Friamam 
I  came  to  a  covered  bridge  360  feet  long,  the  longest  in  Sumatra^ 
leading  across  the  river  Mangm, 

At  Friamam  I  alighted  at  the  house  of  the  Assistant-Resident, 
Mr.  Godin,  but  rode  the  following  day  twenty-four  miles  further, 
to  Tiku,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  rich  harvest.  But  unluckily,  the 
incessant  rain  frustrated  my  hopes,  and  indeed  spoiled  my  whole 
excursion,  which,  had  the  weather  been  fine,  would  certainly  have 
afforded  me  great  pleasure,  for  the  country  I  traversed  was  very 
pretty,  the  roads  good,  and  shaded  by  avenues  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  the  landscape  was  animated  by  many  neat  campans.  The 
valley  of  Silindong  excepted,  I  saw  no  part  of  Sumatra  that  was 
as  thickly  peopled  as  the  shores  of  this  lake. 

The  hideous  custom  of  making  great  holes  in  the  women's  ears 
is  carried  here  to  great  excess.  I  wafi  always  glad  when  the  un- 
sightly aperture  was  covered  by  a  braa^  plate,  or  even  a  piece  of 

is  here  not  to  be  fonnd.  The  AroidecBy  AcantkiicecBj  AraliacecR,  SapmdacecB, 
SdtamineOy  MeUeuxcs,  TerebiiUhacece,  and  LegvminoscB,  are  yery  abuttdantly 
represented.  At  a  height  of  about  6800  feet  begins  an  Alpine  Flora,  strong- 
ly resembling  that  of  Java.  Especially  striking  is  the  elegant  Moth^n-. 
dron  retusam,  as  well  as  many  fine  species  of  Gentiana  Tfdbaudia  or  Aga- 
petis,  etc.  Graphaiwmy  and  various  new  kinds  of  Synanthereasj  are  found  up 
to  a  great  height.'* 
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wood,  but  unfortunately  the  ladies  have  to  renounce  these  orna- 
ments on  their  marriage. 

Two  days  I  waited  in  vain  for  better  weather,  and  then  set  aft 
on  another  rainy  day  to  ride  toPriamam  ;  but  I  remamed  only  two 
days,  for  it  was  now  time  for  me  to  think  of  my  return  to  Padang, 
if  I  did  not  mean  to  miss  the  steamer  which  goes  once  a  month 
to  Batavia.  During  my  stay,  however,  Mr.  Grodin  sacrificed  his 
own  comfort  to  my  wishes  so  far  as  to  accompany  me,  during  a 
violent  and  continued  rain,  to  a  small  island  lying  opposite  Fria- 
mam.  For  several  hours  we  were  busily  engaged  among  the  rocks 
and  coral  re^  of  the  lake,  seeking  for  fish,  crustacesB,  etc.,  and 
we  came  home  dripping  wet,  and  shivering  with  cold,  but  richly 
laden.  I  felt  rather  unwell  in  the  evening,  but  this  did  not  hinder 
me  from  repeating  the  next  day  my  visit  to  the  island  which  had 
so  greatly  enriched  my  collection.* 

On  the  7th  of  October  I  arrived  at  Padang,  but  I  had  been  at- 
tacked on  the  road  by  a  violent  fever,  and  accepted  with  gratitude 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Van  Genepp  to  stop  at  his  house,  where  the 
kind  and  careful  attendance  which  I  received  from  this  amiable 
family,  and  good  medical  advice,  stayed  the  further  progress  of  the 
disease ;  and  when,  eight  days  afterward,  the  steamer  sailed  for 
Batavia,  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  on  board. 

I  had  traveled  in  Sumatra  700  miles  on  horseback,  and  150  on 
foot,  and  in  the  course  of  these  peregrinations  I  had  invariably  met 
with  the  most  courteous  and  hospitable  reception  from  the  Dutch 
government  authorities  and  officers.  Whether  I  came  with  or 
without  letters  of  introduction,  th^  gave  me  every  assistance,  fur- 
nished me  with  horses  and  guides,  and  every  thing  else  of  which  I 
stood  in  need ;  and  the  magnificent  scenery  I  beheld,  the  adven- 
tures I  went  through,  and  the  very  obliging  reception  I  met  with 
from  the  Europeans,  will  always  render  recollection  of  this  jour- 
ney in  the  highest  degree  pleasurable. 

♦  In  my  former  stay  in  Batavia,  I  had  had  tbe  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr.  Blecher,  certainly  one  of  the  first  Ichthyologists  of  the  day. 
His  collection  is  extremely  rich,  though  his  observations  have  been  princi- 
pally confined  to  India.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  bring  him  some 
new  specimens  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Moluccas ;  and  he  presented 
me  with  some  very  valuable  contributions  of  fish  from  Java  and  other  places. 
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On  my  return  to  Batavia,  not  -wishing  to  trespass  too  far  on 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Van  Bees,  the  Resident,  I  took  up  mj  abode 
with  the  family  of  Colonel  Steuerwald ;  but  I  had  no  intention 
of  making  a  long  stay,  for,  encouraged  by  the  good  reception  I 
had  met  with  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  the  readiness  every  where 
^own  to  afford  me  help,  I  desired  now  to  travel  into  the  interior 
of  Java,  as  well  as  to  visit  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  etc 

There  are  in  Batavia  two  stetoiboat  companies,  whose  vessels 
visit  all  the  islands  and  important  points  of  the  Dutch  possessions^ 
and  to  the  directors  of  these,  Messrs.  Courtes  de  Yries  and  Freese, 
I  went,  in  order  to  try  and  make  some  agreement,  oa  moderate 
terms,  for  my  passage ;  but,  to  my  very  agreeable  surprise,  these 
gentlemen  immediately  offered  me  the  use  of  all  their  steamers, 
to  go  whither  I  would*  without  any  charge. 

On  the  26th  of  November  I  left  Batavia  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  (Captain  Chevallier),  bound  for  Samarang,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Java,  a  distance  of  210  miles.  We  had  splendid 
weather,  and  made  the  passage  in  thirty-seven  hours.  We  seldom 
lost  sight  of  land,  but  saw  it  stretching  like  an  immeasurable  plain 
along  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  but  it  was  not  till  we  came  near  Sam- 
arang that  mountains  became  once  more  visible,  and  among  them 
the  Ungarang^  5000  feet  high. 

At  Samarang  I  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  Dr. 
Schmitz.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  Grermans,  and,  although  per^ 
sonally  unknown,  had  written  to  me  at  Batavia  to  invite  me  to 
their  house,  in  case  I  should  find  my  way  to  Samarang.  His  wife 
I  had  heard  mentioned  in  Batavia  as  a  most  distinguished  singer. 
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Samarang  lies  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  mag- 
nifioent  avenues  of  tamarind-trees,  which  attain  an  unusual  height 
and  luxuriance.  The  Europeans  here,  as  in  Batavia,  live  ipostlj 
outside  the  town.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  house  of 
the  Resident,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  when  there  was  one,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Java;  it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 
The  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Besident,  and  now  used  for  a 
hospital,  is  the  next  worthy  of  notice.  I  visited  the  hospital,  as 
I  always  did  in  all  the  Dutch  settlements,  and  {onnA  them,  even 
in  the  smallest  places,  admirably  arranged.  I  might  repeat  of  all 
these  fine  institutions  what  I  said  of  the  first ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  this  respect  the  Dutch  are  in  advance  of  every  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

In  the  Samarang  hospital,  the  insane  were  especially  well  cared 
for ;  they  were  in  spacious,  lofty  apartments,  not  more  than  five 
or  six  together,  and  when  I  came  into  that  department  I  had  real- 
ly no  notion  that  I  was  in  the  company  of  madmen.  Formerly 
these  unfortunate  creatures  were  tied  down  during  their  parox- 
ysms but,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Schmitz,  this  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  abandoned.  He  punishes  them  merely  like 
Baughty  children,  by  limiting  their  table  indulgences  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  always  finds  this  method  effectual. 

The  most  remarkable  things  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Samarang  are  the  boiling  mud^springs  in  the  district  of  Grobo- 
gan.  Their  distance  from  here  is  sixty  miles,  but  the  Resident, 
Mr.  Potter,  gave  me  post-hotses,  and  Madame  Schmitz  afforded 
me  the  pleasure  of  her  company. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  reach  Grobogan  the  same  day, 
but  as  there  was,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-«ix  miles^  a  considerable 
tobacco  &ctory,  with  the  proprietor  of  which  my  companion  was 
well  acquainted,  we  went  tbe  first  day  only  so  far.  The  whole  es- 
tablishment was  shown  to  us.  Tobacco  in  Jaya  is  not  a  complete 
monopoly ;  people  are  not  obliged,  that  is,  to  deliver  it  to  the 
Government  at  a  certain  fixed  price ;  but  the  land  is  hired  fi*om 
the  Government  for  twenty  years,  and  with  the  land  the  right  to 
a  certain  number  of  laborers  at  fixed  wages.  Mr.  Elein,  the  pro- 
prietor of  these  works,  has  on  his  lands  eight  great  drying-houses, 
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750  feet  long,  106  broad,  and  42  high.  The  tobacco  leaves  are 
not  plucked,  but  the  plant  is  cut  off  at  the  stalk,  and  so  hung  up. 
When  the  leaves  are  quite  dry,  they  are  taken  down,  thrown  into 
great  heaps,  and  left  till  they  begin  to  ferment  from  their  own 
heat.  The  preparation  of  the  cigars  is  extremely  simple.  The 
fine  large  leaves  are  smeared  with  a  little  rice  paste,  the  smaller 
leaves  rolled  inside,  the  cigar  cut  to  a  certain  measure  at  top  and 
bottom,  dried  once  more,  and  packed  up. 

On  the  2dd  of  November  we  went  on  to  the  districts  of  Damok 
and  Grobogan,  as  far  as  the  mud-springs.  Both  yesterday  and 
to-day  the  way  lay  through  a  boundless  plain,  whose  monotony 
became  very  tedious ;  but  far  in  the  interior  we  could  distinguish 
the  mountains  Unarang  and  the  Merhabuy  and  along  the  sea-coast 
the  low  promontories  of  Sumbing  and  Suidoiv- 

This  district  is  renowned  for  its  fertility,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
called  the  granary  of  Java,  and  yet  in  the  year  1849  it  was  visited 
by  a  dreadful  famine.  The  rice  harvest  had  failed,  and  thousands 
of  people  died  of  starvation  in  consequence.  Eye-witnesses  have 
told  me  that  the  dreadful  scenes  that  took  place  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined. In  almost  every  hut  lay  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  bod- 
ies already  putrified,  all  together ;  for  the  living  had  not  strength 
enough  to  perform  for  their  jQ^iends  the  last  -service  of  burial. 
Every  where  you  met  starving  children  who  had  lost  their  par- 
ents, wandering  about  and  crying  for  bread.  Men  and  women 
fell  down  in  the  street  and  expired.  The  cocoa-palms  were  robbed 
of  their  crown  leaves,  that  they  might  be  boiled  and  eaten,  and 
yet  so  great  was  the  patience  and  faith  of  these  poor  people,  that 
they  would  stand  by  the  full  sacks  of  rice  that  lay  piled  up  near 
the  merchants'  doors  without  touching  them,  and  sometimes  even 
sink  exhausted  &om  hunger,  with  the  exclamation,  ^'God  has 
commanded  that  we  should  suffer  this  fate."  No  single  shop  was 
plundered. 

Several  private  persons  sent  accounts  to  the  Government^  and 
even  to  the  Governor  General  (not  Mr.  Deimar  Van  Twist,  who 
was  not  appointed  till  1851);  but  the  Government  would  receive 
intelligence  only  from  its  own  officers,  and  required  an  official  re- 
port from  the  then  Resident  of  Samarang,  a  Mr.  Beuskens.     Will 
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it  be  believed  that  this  man  had  the  cruelty  to  declare  that  the  re- 
ports were  untrue,  and  to  demand  the  names  of  those  who  had 
furnished  them,  in  order  to  have  them  punished  1* 

When  at  last  the  Grovemment  discovered  where  the  falsehood 
lay,  it  was,  for  thousands  of  its  unfortunate  subjects,  too  late.f 
Many  were  now  so  weak  that  they  could  no  longer  take  food  when 
it  was  offered  them.  The  villages  and  the  houses  were  full  of 
corpses,  and  malignant  pestilence  broke  out  in  consequence.  In 
thirteen  months,  from  September,  1849,  to  October,  1850, 120,000 
people  perished ;  about  20,000  emigrated. 

And  what  punishments  were  awarded  by  the  Government  te 
the  servants  who  had  so  shamefully  neglected  their  duty  and 
abused  their  trust?  These!  The  Eesident  was  pensioned  with 
a  handsome  yearly  salary ;  the  Assistant-Resident  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  Eesident  to  apother  province. 

In  the  district  of  Grobogan,  where  the  distress  was  greatest, 
melancholy  traces  of  it  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  Although  in- 
exhaustible nature  has  covered  with  her  green  mantle  the  fields  of 
unburied  corpses,  she  has  not  been  able  to  restore  the  crowns  of 
the  palm-trees,  or  keep  the  abandoned  huts  from  failing  to  decay. 
Jungle-grass  and  bushes  are  growing  all  over  the  once  cultivated 
grounds,  and  serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  droves  of  wild  pigs.  In  a 
few  years,  indeed,  all  will  be  smiling  as  before :  the  fugitives  are 
returning  to  their  abodes ;  the  soil,  after  its  long  rest,  will  bring 
forth  in  two-fold  abundance ;  and  the  traveler  will  cross  the  fruit- 
ful plain  with  little  idea  of  the  scenes  it  once  presented.  I  won- 
der whether  they  will  have  escaped  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beu- 
skens? 

The  boiling  up  of  the  mud-springs  can  be  fleen  some  miles  off, 
and  the  appearance  of  it  greatly  resembles  the  surf  on  the  sea- 
shore— the  mud  rising  like  a  wave,  and  the  white  steam  repre- 
senting the  foam  on  its  crest.     We  drove  to  within  half  a  mile  of 

*  Could  not  a  confidential  agent  have  been  immediately  sent  to  ascertain 
the  troth  ?  But  there  were  only  human  lives  to  save  I  Had  any  thing  so 
important  as  the  arrears  of  taxes  been  in  question  it  would  probably  have 
been  done. 

t  Of  course  I  write  this  only  from  the  statements  furnished  to  me,  but 
they  were  on  the  most  indubitable  authority. 
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the  springs,  and  there  found  that  the  Assistant-Besident  had  pro- 
vided sedan-chairs  for  us,  in  which  we  were  carried  to  the  spot ; 
and  boards  were  laid  across,  so  that  we  could  advance  to  the  brink. 
The  basin  is  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  is  filled 
with  mud,  but  only  a  small  part  in  the  centre  is  boiling  and  risiAg 
in  waves ;  the  remainder  is  half  hardened.  This  part  is  about 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  wave  rises  four  feet,  and  ailer 
long-continued  rains,  even  some  feet  higher.  A  fainter  boiling  up 
of  the  mud  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  basin,  and  bubbles 
of  air  or  gas  are  rising  all  over  it.  A  second  much  smaller  mud- 
basin,  only  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  lies  not  far  from  the  large 
one.  You  can  get  quite  close  to  this ;  and  the  mud,  which  does 
not  rise  more  than  a- foot,  is  merely  lukewamfi*  We  put  in  a  very 
long  bamboo  cane,  but  it  was  immediately  raised  by  the  subterra- 
nean force,  and  flung  over  the  brink.  The  large  spring  is  much 
hotter  than  the  small  one,  and  the  mud  has  a  very  salt  taste ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  sometimes 
carry  i1|  home  and  manage  to  extract  the  salt  from  it.  These 
springs  are  certainly  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  but  they  did  not  strike 
me  as  much  as  they  might  have  done  many  others,  since  I  had 
already  seen  much  more  wonderful  things  of  the  same  kind  in 
Iceland. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  mud-springs  are  springs,  or,  rather, 
wells  of  salt,  to  which  you  descend  by  a  square  opening,  four  feet 
wide  and  forty  deep.  In  the  dry  season  they  have  a  temperature 
of  133°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  wet,  120°.  The  openings  are 
lined  with  boards  to  prevent  the  sides  from  falling  in ;  the  water 
is  drawn  out  into  great  basins,  where  it  remains  till  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mud  which  it  brings  with  it  is  precipitated ;  it  is  then  al- 
lowed to  run  into  very  shallow  gutters,  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  from  which  the  watery  particles  evaporate  in 
the  sun,  and  the  salt  is  left  behind  in  small  white  crystals,  which 
are  scraped  up  with  flbells. 

There  are  many  salt-springs  in  the  neighborhood,  from  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  10,000  piculs  are  obtained ;  but  I  could 
not  learn  how  much  per  cent,  the  water  yields. 

We  returned  with  the  Afisistant-Besident  to  Grobogan,  and 
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gladly  accepted  his  friendlj  iiiTitation  to  pass  the  night  at  his 
house. 

On  the  24th  of  November  we  set  about  our  preparations  for  a 
more  considerable  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Besident  Potter  allowed  me  post-horses  for  the  whole  district  over 
which  his  authority  extended,  and  assured  me  that  the  other  Bes- 
idents  would  do  the  same.  He  advised  me  particularly  to  visit 
the  magnificent  heathen  temple  and  the  free  principalities  of  2^V>- 
gokarta  and  Surakaxia^  and  Dr.  Schmitz  and  his  wife  undertook 
to  accompany  me. 

We  left  Samarang  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  traveled  only 
forty-eight  miles  to  Magelang,  in  the  residency  of  Kadu^  but  for 
this  forty-eight  miles  we  required  nine  hours ;  for  we  had  to  cross 
mountains  of  2000  feet  high — indeed,  one  of  4550 ;  and  though 
we  had  six  horses  to  our  carriage,  we  were  continually  obliged  to 
take  buffaloes  also.  This  slow  progress  was  nevertheless  very 
agreeable,  for  the  prospects  were  exceedingly  rich  and  varied.  A 
wide  extent  of  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys  lay  around  us,  and 
the  sea,  with  its  boundless  mirror,  beyond.  To  the  west,  the 
prospect  was  bounded  by  the  Sumbing^  10,770  feet  high ;  to  the 
east  by  the  Merapi,  above  8000.  Northward  lay  the  Mirhdlmj 
the  Telo-mayory  and  Tambu  ;  southward,  the  Minore  range.  Among 
the  valleys  the  most  beautiful  was  the  AmbarawOy  with  its  exqui- 
site green  carpet  sprinkled  over  vnth  groves  of  trees ;  but  alas  I 
this  beauty  is  in  part  deceitful,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
is  covered  by  a  treacherous  swamp,  said  to  be  in  some  places  of 
unfathomable  depth.  Some  miles  before  we  had  passed  a  small 
fort  called  Unarang,  which  is  considered  so  healthy  on  account  of 
its  high  position,  that  many  sick  soldiers  are  sent  there  for  recov- 
ery, and  a  hotel  has  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  private 
persons.  In  the  valley  of  Ambarawa  lies  "  Fort  William  the 
First,"  the  largest  in  Java,  and  built  in  a  regular  quadrangle. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Magelang,  a  place 
situated  at  a  height  of  1200  feet  al>ove  the  sea.  The  Besident, 
Mr.  Gaillard,  was  so  good  as  to  receive  me,  and  Dr.  Schmitz  and 
his  wife  staid  with  some  friends.  The.  residence  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  country,  and  in  one  of  the  most  charm- 
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ing  situations,  commanding  a  ^:und  panorama  of  superb  mountain 
scenery.  The  gardens  belonging^  to  it  might  rather  be  called  a 
park,  and  are  most  tastefully  laid  out  and  adorned  with  many 
antiquities  from  the  heathen  temples,  among  which  the  sacred  ox 
is,  of  course,  not  wanting. 

Quite  close  to  Magelang  lies  a  solitary  hill,  which,  the  inhabit- 
ants say,  marks  the  exact  middle  of  the  island,  and  which,  on  that 
account,  they  denominate  the  Navel  of  Java. 

In  Magelang  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
my  dear  countryman,  Mr.  Wilsen,  whose  works  I  had  seen  and 
admired  in  Batavia.  He  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Dutch 
government  to  make  exact  drawings  of  the  Hindoo  monuments, 
and  especially  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  temple  of  Boro- 
!&]doo ;  and  this  colossal  task  he  had  now  just  finished,  and  in- 
tended returning  to  Batavia  in  a  few  days. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  however,  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
accompany  us  to  the  above-mentioned  temple,  and  serve  as  our 
guide  and  cicCTone. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  architecture  of  the 
temple.  It  consists  of  four  stone  walls,  raised  on  a  small  hill, 
which  they  entirely  cover ;  they  form  a  quadrangle  of  362  feet  in 
diameter,  and  rise  in  five  galleries,  or  terraces,  one  above  anoth- 
er; and  from  these  again  by  three  more,  to  the  top,  where  the 
building  is  crowned  by  something  like  a  great  bell,  beneath  which 
is  seated  an  image  of  Buddha,  purposely  left  unfinished,  because 
the  Holy  One  c&n  not  be  completed  by  human  hands.  The  first 
five  terraces  reach  to  a  height  of  about  ninety  feet ;  but  the  entire 
temple,  measured  from  the  summit,  to  120  feet.  On  the  highest 
terrace  stand  twenty-four  bells  of  stone  filagree  work ;  on  the 
second,  twenty-eight ;  on  the  third,  thirty-two ;  and  each  has  a 
sitting  image  of  BUddha.  In  the  entire  temple  are  505  great 
•  statues  of  Buddha,  and  4000  bas-reliefs  cut  on  the  internal  and 
external  surfaces  of  the  galleries.  Not  a  single  vacant  spot  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  walls,  which  rfe  entirely  covered  with  human  fig- 
ures or  arabesques. 

For  the  drawing  thifyenormous  number  of  statues,  reliefs,  ara- 
besques, etc.,  Mr.  Wilsen  only  took  four  years.     The  entire  tem- 
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pie,  with  all  itB  details,  he  has  drawn  with  a  pen  upon  four  hun- 
dred sheets  of  vellum,  and  these  will  be  preserved  for  posterity 
when  the  temple  itself  shall  have  fallen  entirely  to  ruins.  On  the 
bas-reliefs  may  be  found  the  entire  Hindoo  history  of  the  crea- 
tion :  the  formation  of  the  first  man,  the  progressive  sanctification 
of  Buddha,  etc  In  many  points  the  history  strikingly  resembles 
our  own. 

The  sculptures  here,  both  figures  and  bas-reUefe,  appear  to  me 
much  more  accurate  and  tasteful  in  their  execution  than  those  I 
saw  at  the  temples  of  £lora,  Adjunta,  and  others  in  British  In- 
dia; but  the  arabesques,  bells,  etc,  are  finer  there,  as  well  as 
more  colossal  in  size.  The  architecture  of  the  building  itself  can 
certainly  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the  grander  specimens  in 
Hindostan.  In  the  mode  of  building  without  mortar,  and  the 
formation  of  a  kind  of  arch  by  the  projection  of  one  stone  beyond 
another,  they  appear  to  be  the  same 

The  temple  of  Boro-Budoo,  and  the  other  Hindoo  templei^  in 
Java,  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  eighth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  How  must  artists  have  abounded  at 
that  time,  to  have  completed  so  many  gigantic  works  I  Although 
the  Hindoo  worship  was  expelled  from  Java  by  the  Mohammedan 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Javanese  have  all  since  then  pro- 
fessedly followed  the  faith  of  Islam,  thousands  of  them  still  come 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  to  offer  up  their  prayers  in  the  Hin- 
doo temples.  The  Buddhas  in  that  of  Boro-Budoo  are  especially 
in  favor  with  the  female  sex,  and  brides  come  to  them  to  prefer 
their  private  requests,  and  mothers  to  secure  favor  for  their  off- 
spring ;  so  that  something  of  the  ancient  faith  seems  to  have 
passed  over  into  the  newer  one,  and  to  have  become  amalgama- 
ted with  it. 

The  temple  of  Boro-Budoo  is  unfortunate  falling  fast  to  de- 
cay, and  a  single  shock  of  an  earthquake  might  easily  convert  it 
into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Many  of  the  stones  seem  to  hang  so  loosely 
in  their  places  that  one  can  not  stand  on  them,  or  even  go  past 
them,  without  some  feeling  of  anxiety.  In  some  places  it  seems  as 
if  a  puff  of  wind  might  bring  them  down.  Only  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  artist  could  have  enabled  Mr.  Wilsen  to  spend  years  in  such 
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«  place,  foi^tful  of  all  danger.  Very  frequentty,  he  said,  BtoiHB 
fell  out  of  their  places  near  him  without  a  touch,  and  lately,  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  slight  earthquake,  a  whole  mass  came  down. 
He  had  also  much  to  suffer  &om  the  intense  heat,  which  between 
the  walls  was  aUeviated  hy  no  cool  breeze. 

About  a  mile  from  this  temple  stands  the  small  but  elegant  one 
of  Mendut,  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty 
in  height,  terminating  in  a  cupola.  The  stones  seem  to  retain 
themselves  in  their  places  by  their  own  weight,  as  in  the  bells  of 
Boro-Budoo.  Connoisseurs  admire  this  little  temple  particularly 
for  the  elegance  of  the  arabesques  and  of  the  three  sitting  figures. 
In  the  roundness  of  their  outline,  the  correct  proportions  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  noble  character  of  the  faces,  these  statues  are  said 
to  excel  every  work  of  Hindoo  sculpture  hitherto  known.  The 
central  figure  represents  Buddha,  the  two  others  kings. 
•  At  this  gem  of  Indian  art  we  took  leave  of  Mr.  Wilsen,  and 
drove  eighteen  miles  further  to  Djogokarta,  the  capital  of  the  so- 
called /re^  principality  of  the  same  name. 

These  two  territories,  Djogokarta  and  Surakarta,  formed,'  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  one  powerful  nation,  under  the  name  of  Mat- 
aran,  but  at  that  time  the  succession  was  disputed  by  two  broth- 
ers, who  carried  qji  a  war  with  each  other  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1752  they  came  to  an  agreement,  and  divided  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them.  Both  were  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch 
government,  but  were  to  enjoy  much  more  freedom  than  they  do 
now.  But  in  1825  the  Prince  of  Djogokarta,  partly  from  ambi- 
tion, and  partly  because  he  had  been  ofiended  by  the  arrogant  be- 
havior of  the  Dutch,  revolted,  and  entangled  both  principalities 
in  a  war  with  them.  It  lasted  five  years,  and  cost  the  lives  of 
6000  men,  and  millions  of  money,  and  the  result  to  the  native 
princes  was  that  the  Dutch  took  a  great  piurt  of  their  territory, 
and  brought  them  entireljiinto  subjection.  They  still  bear,  indeed, 
the  title  of  independent  princes,  but  they  are  favored  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Dutch  Resident,  who  keeps  as  tight  a  hand  on  them 
as  the  English  Residents  in  India  do  on  their  independent  sover- 
eigns. They  scarcely  dare  receive  a  visit  or  a  letter,  nay,  hardly 
leave  their  own  palaces,  without  his  permission ;  but,  as  the  price 
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•f  their  freedom,  they  receive  from  the  Dutch  a  lai^  yearly  pen- 
sion. The  Sultan  of  Djogokarta  gets  480,000  rupees;  the  Svsu- 
hunan  of  Surakarta  (a  higher  title  than  Sultan)  648,000. 

In  accordance  with  iiis  obliging  invitation,  I  stopped  at  Djogo- 
karta at  the  house  of  the  Resident,  Mr.  Hasselman,  and  a  more 
splendid  residence,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Samarang,  I  have 
never  seen.  Very  likely  it  has  been  built  in  this  grand  style  ex- 
pressly to  inspire  respect  for  the  Europeans,  especially  as  the  Sul- 
tan comes  several  times  a  year  to  pay  the  Besid^iit  a  ceremonial 
visit,  and  on  these  occasions  brings  with  him  a  suite  of  three  or 
four  hundred  persons,  one  hundred  of  whom  at  down  to  table. 

Besides  these  state  visits,  the  Sultan  often  pays  private  ones, 
both  to  the  Resident  and  to  other  European  houses,  and  even  to 
the  club,  where  he  likes  to  take  part  in  a  game  of  cards  or  bill- 
iards, and  indeed  in  any  European  amusement  that  may  be  going 
on.  When  he  invites  Europeans  to  his  palace,  not  only  is  there 
often  dancing,  but  his  wife  and  daughters  are  not  excluded  from 
the  entertainment.  Probably  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  you  may  see  the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  Mohammedan 
Sultan  waltzing  in  the  arms  of  European  gentlemen  and  officers. 
The  Sultana  is  said  also  to  have  no  objection  whatever  to  a  game 
of  whist. 

November  2^th.  We  passed  the  whole  day  in  viats  apd  sight- 
seeing. Madame  Parve,  the  mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hasselman, 
still  a  very  lively  and  pleasing  lady,  undertook  to  show  us  the 
lions  of  Djogokarta.  We  began  with  a  pleasure  palace  of  the 
Sultan's,  called,  as  all  his  palaces  are,  the  Cratan.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  high  walls,  which  inclose  gardens,  baths,  and  all  possible 
of&ces :  sometimes  a  whole  campan  is  found  within  the  inclosure. 
This  mansion  is  also  named  Tamansari,  or  the  Water  Palace,  be- 
cause it  can  be  laid  under  water  as  far  as  the  first  story.  It  was 
built  by  Portuguese  architects  in  1754f  and  is  less  distinguished 
for  large  handsome  rooms  than  for  its  bold  and  solid  arches  and 
passages,  that  look  as  if  they  would  last  forever.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  in  many  places  showing  signs  oMecay ;  for  the  pal- 
ace is  no  longer  inhabited,  and  the  Malays,  like  other  Orientals, 
never  repair  an  uninhabited  house.     The  only  furniture  I  saw  in 
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it  was  an  old  wooden  bedstead,  which  we  were  warned  not  to 
toach,  as  those  who  did  touch  it  were  sure  to  die  soon.  Perhaps 
this  may  only  be  a  polite  way  of  protecting  from  the  curiosity  of 
Europeans  what  is  r^arded  as  a  kind  of  sacred  relic,  as  the  first 
sultan  who  reigned  over  this  kingdom  slept  in  it. 

From  the  Tamansari  we  went  to  the  Gede,  the  burial-place  of 
the  Sultan,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
kingdom.  This  place,  like  the  Craton,  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls.  The  graves  are  covered  by  simple  stone  slabs,  at  the  ends 
of  which  are  perpendicular  ones  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  many 
of  them  have  long  wooden  huts  built  over  them,  perhaps  to  pro- 
tect the  stones  from  the  weather. 

The  graves  of  the  Sultans  are  inside  a  large  wooden  house,  and 
many  of  th^n  have  canopies  and  white  curtains.  In  one  of  the 
neighboring  courts  a -very  remarkable  animal  is  kept — ^a  white 
turtle,  which  the  natives  regard  as  sacred.  It  is  so  tame,  that  it 
will  come  when  it  is  called  to  receive  a  gift  from  your  hand — ^at 
least,  when  it  is  hungry.  Of  course  we  tried  our  fortune,  that  we 
might  see  the  turtle ;  and  when  we  called,  it  appeared  twice  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  did  not  touch  the  food,  though  it 
was  held  dose  to  its  mouth.  The  guides  and  some  natives  who 
accompanied  us,  bM.  who  had  heard  from  Madame  Farve  that  I 
had  been  in  Stambul  and  other  places  interesting  to  them,  looked 
at  me,  and  said  I  must  be  a  v^y  wonderful  person  for  the  turtle 
to  come  to  me  twice  when  it  was  not  hungry ;  exactly,  they  said, 
as  if  it  wanted  to  see  me  and  be  seen  by  me.  I  relate  trifles  of 
this  kind  because  they  are  characteristic  of  the  people. 

The  turtle  was  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  white,  its 
eyes  red,  and  its  shell  looking  rather  like  leather  than  horn.  It 
had  several  young  ones,  also  white,  one  of  which,  by  the  special 
intervention  of  Madame  Farve,  I  obtained,  and  immediately  pre- 
served in  spirits. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  these  animals  are  white  only  because 
the  piece  of  water  in  which  they  are  kejit  is  protected  hxym  the 
sun.  This  question  might  easily  be  set  at  rest  by  putting  in  some 
dark-colored  turtle;  but  I  believe  their  descendants  would  be 
found  of  the  same  color  as  themselves. 

12 
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A  second  princely  bnrial-place,  where  the  Susohunans  of  Su- 
rakarta  and  their  families  repose,  lies  about  three  miles  off.  It  is 
called  ImO'Qiru  The  graves  extend  some  hundred  feet  up  a  hill, 
and  are  placed  higher  up  or  lower  down  according  to  the  degree 
of  relationship  to  the  sovereign  of  the  occupants. 

On  our  return  home,  we  drove  across  the  great  square  on  which 
bazars  are  held,  and  which  are  celebrated  over  the  whole  coun- 
try on  account  of  the  many  beautiful  articles  in  copper  which  are 
made  ifi  the  neighborhood  and  brought  here  for  sale. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  received  by  the  Sultan  in  his  pal- 
ace, where  we  passed  through  three  courts,  in  which  were  some 
wretched-looking  wooden  huts,  stables,  and  dilapidated-looking 
houses. 

The  palace  of  a  Javanese  prince  or  sultan  consists,  first,  of  a 
hall  completely  open,  called  a  pendapo,  from  which  a  few  steps 
lead,  and  which  has  a  high  arched  roof.  This  is  set  apart  for 
public  occasions,  and  contains  merely  tables  and  chairs.  Oppo- 
site the  pendapo  is  the  dalem,  also  a  large  hall,  but  very  dark,  as 
it  is  only  open  in  front,  and  has  but  a  few  windows,  and  those 
very  low  and  smaUL  This  is  the  drawing-room  of  the  Sultan — 
the  palace  where  he  receives  his  guests;  and  it  is  almost  over- 
furnished,  for  besides  chairs  and  tables,  it  has  iifas,  looking-glass- 
es, clocks,  pictures,  etc.  Several  doors  at  the  back  of  this  apart- 
ment lead  to  the  probqjekso,  the  ppvate  apartments  of  the  sover- 
eign and  of  his  wives  and  family.  It  contains  a  saloon  and  sev- 
eral small  chambers,  all  close  and  gloomy;  and  some  bedsteads, 
mats,  cushions,  and  pillows,  constitute  the  entire  stock  of  furni- 
ture. Every  princely  palace  that  I  saw  in  Java  was.  built  of 
wood,  and  was  not  to  be  compared  for  wealth  and  splendor  with 
the  abodes  of  the  native  princes  of  India. 

The  Sultan  advanced  some  steps  out  of  the  dalem  to  meet  us, 
took  the  hand  of  each,  led  us  into  the  hall,  and  assigned  us  seats 
near  himself.  He  was  of  a  middle  size,  with  a  handsome  face, 
rather  full  in  person,  and  about  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  had. 
on  a  garment  that  looked  like  a  dressing-gown,  over  this  a  sarang, 
both  of  silk ;  and  for  jewels,  a  brooch  and  some  diamond  rings.  I 
was  much  surprised  to  find  in  the  dalem  only  female  attendants, 
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dozens  of  whom  were  crouching  about  the  floor  half  naked,  for 
they  had  nothing  on  but  a  sarang,  and  that  did  not  cover  half  the 
bosom.  In  the  interior  of  their  apartments,  it  i«  well  known  that 
the  Mohammedan  princes  are  only  served  by  women  or  eunuchs, 
but  to  bring  them  into  public  reception-rooms  I  thought  was  an 
unheard-of  thing. 

After  the  Sultan  had  conversed  with  us  a  little  while,  he  led  us 
into  the  probojekso ;  for  he  is  so  liberal  as  to  allow  European  gen- 
tlemen to  enter  this  sanctuary.  We  were  presented  to  his  wife,  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  and  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  I  ever  saw 
among  either  the  Malays  or  Javanese.  Her  mouth  was  rather 
small,  her  teeth  dazzlingly  white,  and  finely  formed,  her  nose  very 
pretty,  her  eyes  laige  and  brilliant,  and  only  the  somewhat  broad 
and  prominent  cheek-bones  could  remind  you  of  her  Javanese  birth. 
The  Sultan,  it  seems,  forbids  his  family  to  file  or  stain  their  teeth^ 
or  to  chew  siri. 

Besides  this  young  Sultana,  we  saw  two  daughters  of  the  Sul- 
tan by  a  former  marriage — ^handsome  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  seventeen.  The  present  Sultana  has  no  children,  and 
she  did  me  the  honor  to  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  me — (proba- 
bly the  story  of  the  turtle  had  reached  her  ears) — ^that  she  several 
times  requested  me  to  pray  for  her,  that  she  might  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  become  a  mother.  I  promised  it,  and  kept  my  promise,  and 
I  hope  with  some  good  result. 

The  ladies  were  all  di^essed  in  the  costume  of  the  country, 
with  the  sarang  and  jacket^  and  wore  many  hair  ornaments,  ear- 
rings, rings,  and  the  Kke,  which  glittered  with  diamonds.  The 
Sultana,  I  noticed,  spoke  with,  her  huaband  without  casting  her 
eyes  to  the  ground,  or  raising  clasped  hands,  as  if  imploringly,  to 
her  forehead. 

When  we  had  had  tea,  the  Sultan  showed  us  his  jewels  and 
weapons,  and  the  lady  displayed  her  gold-embroidered  robes.  On 
his  bed  lay  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Malay  weapon  called  a  krisSy 
4^  knife  of  a  serpentine  shape,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long ;  and 
near  the  head  of  the  bed  stood  a  bust  of  the  King  of  Holland. 
What  profound  regard  must  this  Sultan  feel  for  his  royal  brother! 

The  higher  officers  and  attendants  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other 
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Javanese  princes,  are  disdnguisbed  bj  a  peculiar  bead'^lresfl^  name- 
ly, a  cap  ten  inches  higb,  of  plaited  straw,  silk,  or  dloth  of  gold, 
aceording  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 

On  the  30th  of  November  we  went  to  Solo,  the  capital  of  Su- 
rakarta,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  on  our  way  passed  near  the 
"  thousand  temples,"  which  lie  near  the  village  of  Bambarang. 
They  form  a  conaderable  group,  but  concerning  the  exact  num- 
ber there  is  much  difierence  of  opinion.  Some  make  it  170,  oth- 
ers 700,  and,  at  any  rate,  there  are  certainly  much  less  than  1000. 
They  are  smaU,  a  good  deal  in  the  style  of  that  of  Mendut,  and 
the  chief  one  is  said  to  have  been  sixty-seven  feet  high,  but  it  is 
now  nearly  in  ruins.  We  climbed,  nevertheless,  to  the  upper  zone, 
from  which  we  could  look  into  the  interior,  and  we  saw  there  a 
statue  of  Buddha,  and  several  arabesques,  in  a  vaulted  hall.  None 
of  the  other  temples  are  more  than  twenty-four  feet  high,  but  each 
has  its  image  of  Buddha. 

At  Solo  the  Resident,  Mr.  Butschkens,  could  not  receive  me,  as 
he  was  just  then  having  his  somewhat  dilapidated  mansion  repair^ 
ed ;  but  I  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gorebe,  a  mis- 
sionary and  translator  of  the  Bible,  and  a  most  amiable  and  benev- 
olent man,  who  does  credit  to  the  choice  of  the  Missionary  Socie- 
ty. J  was  especially  struck  with  his  tolerant  spirit,  for  it  is,  alas  I 
not  very  common  to  find  a  clergyman  estimating  men  more  by 
their  actions  than  by  the  creed  that  they  profess. 

The  situation  of  Solo  is  not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  Djogokar- 
ta ;  the  plain  is  too  extensive,  and  the  mountains  too  £eu:  off,  the 
lofty  Lawas  excepted,  the  outlines  of  which  are  distinctly  visible, 
and  which  rise  to  the  height  of  10,400  feet. 

The  land  is  extremely  well  cultivated  in  these  prindpalities, 
perhaps  because  the  princes  let  out  the  land,  and  the  farmers  must 
be  industrious,  in  order  to  pay  their  high  rents.  Much  indigo  is 
raised  in  both,  and  the  clothing  and  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants 
are  fully  equal  to  what  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  Java.  Many 
travelers  maintain  that  the  land  is  much  better  cultivated  in  thf 
Dutch  territory,  but  I  always  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  true,- 
and  endeavor  to  keep  my  judgment  &ee  from  any  prepossession. 
The  roads  and  bridges  are  also  very  well  kept  in  the  principalities. 
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but  tliis  is  attended  to  by  the  Dutch,  as  they  have  important  forts 
in  the  two  principal  towns  of  these  fret  states.  A  great  differ- 
ence is  said  to  exist  between  the  ordinary  Malays  and  the  people 
of  the  interior  of  Java,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  these  small 
principalities.  They  are,  according  to  all  accounts,  of  better 
character^  and  more  capable  of  attachment,  as  well  as  much  hand- 
somer, or  rather  much  less  ugly.  I  had,  however,  accidentally 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  people,  as  a  bazar 
was  held  during  my  stay  at  Djogokarta,  and  here  in  Solo  two 
public  festivals  took  place ;  and  I  must  honestly  confess  that  the 
good  folks  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  less  frightful  than  their 
brethren  in  Batavia.  People  talk  of  their  small  hands  and  feet, 
but  the  beauty  of  hands  and  feet  does  not  consist  in  smallness 
alone.  Their  hands  are  so  meagre  that  every  bone  seems  to  start 
out  of  them,  the  points  of  the  fingers  turn  up,  the  feet  are  veiy 
flat,  and  the  toes  stand  wide  apart,  and  they  have  a  way  of  twist- 
ing and  dist(»rting  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  that  is  quite  unpleas- 
ant to  look  at. 

This  laxity  of  Hmb  and  muscle  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the 
Europeans  bom  and  brought  up  in  this  country. 

Among  the  high  bom,  in  the  harems  of  the  princes,  and  among 
their  servants,  there  are  certainly  handsome  people  and. pretty 
children  to  be  seen,  but  these  are  exceptional  instances,  and  it 
seems  as  if  all  the  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  country  was  collect- 
ed in  the  houses  of  the  great. 

Javanese  parents  usuallj  regard  it  as  an  honor  to  have  one  of 
their  daughters  in  the  harem  of  a  prince ;  but  if  they  do  not  de- 
sire this,  they  have  two  ways  to  av<»d  it:  either  they  must  get 
her  married  at  an  extremely  early  age,  or  they  must  make  a  pub- 
lic dancer  of  her;  in  which  position,  singularly  enough,  she  is 
protected  from  the  advances  of  every  man  whom^she  does  not 
herself  &vor.  So  far  is  this  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  a  dancer 
carried,  that  if  a  woman  wishes  to  be  separated  from  her  hus- 
band against  his  consent,  she  has  only  to  become  a  public  dancer, 
and  he  has  no  longer  any  right  over  her. 

In  no  other  country  have  I  ever  seen  so  many  blind  and  lame 
people  as  in  Surakarta ;  and  there  are  also  many  lepers,  for  whom 
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a  particular  hospital  has  been  erected.  The  last  reigning  Susu- 
hunan,  I  was  told,  took  a  very  expeditious  method  of  freeing  his 
dominions  from  this  reproach.  A  European  lady,  who  was^  trav- 
eling through  them,  and  was  presented  to  the  Sovereign  at  Solo, 
-on  being  asked  how  she  Hked  the  country,  answered,  "  Extremely  . 
well,  except  for  the  numbers  of  blind,  lame,  and  leprous  persons 
I  have  noticed.''  Thereupon  his  Highness  exclaimed  that  no  one 
in  future  should  make  this  complaint  in  his  country ;  and  having 
had  a  number  of  boats  got  ready,  with  a  special  contrivance  for 
the  purpose,  he  ordered  them  to  be  laden  with  these  unfortunate 
creatures  and  taken  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  the  water 
was  let  in,  and  the  miserable  passengers  all  drowned. 

The  present  Sovereign  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  remark- 
ably just  and  noble-minded  person,  who,  like  Titus,  regards  a  day 
as  lost  in  which  he  has  not  performed  any  good  action.  Among 
his  vassals,  the  Prince  Manghu-Negoro  is  particularly  distinguished, 
/  and  called  ^'  the  independent,"  because  he  enjoys  such  an  amount 
of  freedom  as  to  be  able  to  leave  his  palace  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Besident.  He  also  maintains  a  force  of  400  horse  and 
800  infantry — a  greater  number  than  the  Sovereign  himself.  He 
is  honorary  aid-de-camp  of  the  Governor  General,  and  a  colonel 
in  the  Dutch  service,  receiving,  besides  his  pay,  a  certain  contribu- 
tion toward  the  maintenance  of  his  military  force,  in  return  for 
which  he  is  expected  to  have  his  troops  always  ready  for  service. 
All  these  distinctions  have  been  granted  him  for  his.  fidelity  to  the 
Dutch  in  the  last  war,  when  his  well-^sdplined  soldiers  were  of 
great  use.  Good  native  troops  are  generally  found  far  more  serv- 
iceable than  Europeans,  as  the  climate  agrees  with  them ;  they 
ai'e  content  with  little  pay  and  poor  food,  and  they  bear  the  J 

marches  and  fatigues  much  better.  " 

Our  first  request  to  the  Besident  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
Susuhunan  and  some '  of  his  principal  subjects,  and  we  received 
the  promise  of  an  audience  for  the  following  day.  But  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  hardly  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time 
the  only  sister  of  the  Prince,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  died, 
and  of  course  the  interview  could  not  take  place.  We  witnessed,  . 
nevertheless,  some  solemnities  of  the  court  during  the  few  days  j 
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we  were  at  Solo.  The  first  consisted  in  the  presentation  of  a 
letter  from  the  Sultan  of  I>jogokarta  to  the  Susuhunan  of  Sura- 
karta.  After  the  Resident  had  first  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  contents,  the  letter  was  wrapped  in  beautiful  silk  stuff, 
and  laid  upon  a  silver  plate.  It  was  then  taken  by  the  first  aid- 
de-camp  of  the  Susuhunan,  and  carried  in  a  coach  and  six  to  the 
Sovereign,  followed  by  the  Resident  in  another  carriage,  and  thir- 
teen guns  were  fired  the  while  in  honor  of  the  ceremony. 

The  second  solemnity  was  the  carrying  the  body  of  the  deceased 
sister  of  the  Prince  to  the  place  of  burial,  Imo-Giri.  The  color 
of  mourning  is  here,  as  among  the  Chinese,  white;  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  procession— carriages,  horses,  etc. — ^was 
hung  with  white  cotton-stufi^  and  all  the  persons  who  accom- 
panied it  had  a  white  head-dress,  sarang,  apron,  or  some  white 
rag  or  other  upon  them. 

The  procession  was  opened  by  a  number  of  bearers  laden  with 
planks,  beams,  poles,  etc.,  intended  for  the  erection  of  a  canopy  or 
roof  over  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  at  each  station  of  the  journey. 
After  them  came  horse-soldiers,*  with  white  scarfs  and  aprons; 
and  these  were  foUowed  by  the  state  carriage  of  the. Susuhunan, 
empty,  the  horse  of  the  deceased  lady,  the  canopy  for  her  coffin,  and 
lastly  the  coffin  itself,  covered  with  white  drapery  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  coffin  was  borne  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  Craton  by  the 
Princes  themselves ;  then  it  was  taken  by  the  ministers ;  and  after 
them  by  persons  of  less  dignity,  down  to  the  servants.  Many  spear- 
men, the  points  of  whose  i^pears  were  wrapped  round  with  white 
cambric,  surrounded  the  coffin,  and  large  parasols,  from  which 
fluttered  white  handkerchiefs,  were  held  over  it,  as  well  as  over 
the  heads  of  the  Princes.  Behind  the  body  came  a  large  square 
chest,  containing  eatables,  destined  to  be  in  the  evening,  according 
to.  custom,  placed  on  the  coffin  of  the  deceased,  and  a  great  crowd 
of  the  people  closed  the  procession.  The  husband  of  the  deceased 
lady,>her  children,  relations,  and  the  Susuhunan  himself,  had  gone 

*  The  troops  of  the  Independent  Princes  wear  the  Dutch  uniform,  ex- 
cept that  the  men  wear  no  shoes,  and  have  the  customary  headkerchief  of 
the  country  under  their  helmets,  and  sometimes  long  hair  twisted  into  a 
knot  behind. 
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on  before  to  the  first  station.  The  funeral  would  take  three  days, 
I  was  told,  to  reach  Imo-Giri,  which  is  about  forty  miles  off. 

I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  this  ceremony,  but  I  would  rather 
have  made  acquaintance  with  the  good  and  venerable  Sovereign, 
of  which  I  had  now,  I  thought,  no  chance,  since  we  were  to  take 
our  departure  the  next  morning ;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  Mr. 
Gorebe  came  to  announce  to  me  that  the  Prince  woiild  receive  us 
this  very  evening — ^a  favor  for  which  we  were  indebted  solely  to 
the  good  missionary,  a  highly  esteemed  friend  of  the  Susuhunan, 
who  had  granted  it  on  his  special  request.  Before  we  set  off,  we 
went  to  pay  two  other  visits  to  princes,  and  first  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Prince  Manghu-Negoro,  with  the  dignity  and  refine* 
ment  of  whose  behavior  I  was  much  struck ;  it  was  equal  to  th&t 
of  the  most  cultivated  European.  His  countenance  was  intelli- 
gent and  acute,  though  amiable;  he  made  many  inquiries  abput 
my  travels  that  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
he  thought  proper  to  compare  me  to  '^a  light  hovering  cloud." 
Our  second  visit  was  made  to  the  Prince  Ngabchi,  the  illegitimate 
brother  of  the  Susuhunan,  who,  as  the  sovereign  has  no  son,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  Crown  Prince.  We  did  not,  however, 
find  his  Highness  at  home,  as  he  had  not  yet  returned  from  the 
funeral. 

We  were  to  make  our  appearance  at  court  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock,  and  as  etiquette  is  here  much  stricter  than  at  Djogokarta, 
the  gentlemen  of  our  party  held  their  watches  in  their  hands,  in 
order  not  to  come  a  minute  too  soon  or  too  late. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  innermost  court  we  were  received  by 
two  ladies  of  the  royal  household,  who  announced  that  the  Susu- 
hunan was  ready  to  see  us.  In  the  dalem  the  sovereign  rose  and 
advanced  two  steps  to  meet  us,  presented  us  his  hand,  and  invited 
us  to  be  seated.  Both  the  dalem  and  the  pendapo  were  illumin- 
ated ;  and  European  military  music,  tolerably  well  executed  by 
natives,  resounded  through  the  apartments  on  our  entrance,  and 
was  several  times  renewed  during  our  stay.  A  few  paces  behind 
,  the  Prince  there  sat,  stiff  and  motionless  as  statues,  and  clothed 
only  in  the  sarang,  three  ladies  of  the  court,  holding  a  sword, 
shield,  and  sceptre,  the  insignia  of  sovereignty.    Numbers  of  other 
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women  were  crouching  about,  and  among  them  were  two  nephews 
of  the  Susuhunan — ^iads  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  whom  I  took  at 
first  for  two  very  prettj  gurls.  There  was  little  in  their  costimie 
to  correct  mj  mistake,  as  thej  wore  the  simple  sarang,  like  the 
ladies,  and  had  their  hair  long,  and  fastened  up  in  a  knot  at  the 
back  of  the  head. 

Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  places,  before  a  woman,  probably 
also  one  of  the  court  ladies,  came  shuffling  along  upon  her  knees, 
and  repeated  a  long  speech  that  I  took  for  a  prayer,  but  which  I 
afterward  found  to  be  an  account  of  the  funeral  procession.  It 
was  mentioned  herein  that  the  Princess  had  proceeded  to  such  and 
such  a  place,  had  reposed  so  long  under  the  shade  of  a  canopy, 
and  had  then  continued  her  journey  to  a  certain  other  place, 
where  she  proposed  to  pass  the  night,  etc. 

It  is,  it  seems,  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  bodies  of  persons  of 
high  rank,  as  long  as  they  remain  unburied,  as  if  they  were  still 
living,  and,  moreover,  to  show  the  same  attention  in  supplpng  all 
their  personal  wants.  Every  one  who  approached  the  Susuhunan 
came  upon  his  knees,  and .  continued  in  that  attitude  as  long  as 
they  were  in  his  sight ;  at  least  I  looked  after  them  as  long  as  I 
could  see  them  myself^  and  they  never  rose. 

The  face  of  the  Prince  quite  corresponded  with  the  account  I 
had  heard  of  him,  and  I  have  not  often  seen  a  more  venerable  and 
engaging  physiognomy.  The  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was^ 
that  he  showed  no  signs  of  grief  for  the  severe  loss  he  had  just 
met  with,  but  listened  to  the  report  concerning  the  funeral  with 
as  perfectly  unmoved  tranquillity  as  if  it  had  been  concerning  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference.  After  he  had  conversed  with  us 
for  a  short  time,  he  proposed  to  Madame  Schmitz  and  myself  to 
c<Hne  and  pay  a  visit  to  his  wife.  We  found  her  a  young  woman 
of  not  more  than  twenty-five,  sitting  in  a  rather  dimly-lighted 
room  on  a  chair,  while  her  step-daughter,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  sat 
by  her  on  the  ground.  Neither  of  them  was  as  handsome  as  the 
royal  lady  of  Djogokarta,  though  certainly  very  good  looking  for 
Java  women.  Their  apartments  appeared  to  be  small  and  scantily 
furnished. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  returned  to  the  dalem  and  prepared 
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to  take  leave,  whereupon  the  Susuhunan  made  us  a  long  speech, 
during  which  he  took  mj  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  it  drew  a  ring 
from  his  finger  and  put  it  on  mine.  Unfortunately,  I  was  little 
the  wiser  for  the  speech,  for  the  monarch  spoke  in  the  Bugis  lan- 
guage, which  I  did  not  understand,  and  Mr.  Gorebe  happened  to 
be  sitting  too  far  off  to  be  able  to  interpret  for  me.  The  visit  al- 
t(^ether  lasted  two  hours.  The  Prince  wore  two  orders  set  in 
brilliants,  but  otherwise  his  costume  and  that  of  his  family  was 
extremely  simple. 

On  the  3d  of  December  we  drove  back  to  Samarang  by  a  short 
way  across  the  Salatiga  (sixty-six  miles),  and  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  house  of  the  kind  firiends  who  had  accompanied  me.  On 
the  following  day,  at  one  o'clock,  I  found  myself  once  more  on 
board  the  steamer  on  my  way  to  Surabaya,  a  passage  of  180 
miles.  On  my  coming  on  board,  I  was  saluted  by  the  captain 
with  great  cordiality  as  an  old  acquaintance.  It  appeared  I  had 
gone  with  him  from  Batavia  to  Sumatra,  but  he  had  lately 
exchanged  the  command  of  the  Macassar  for  that  of  the  Am- 
boyna.  In  traveling,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  with  ac- 
quaintances when  you  expect  strangers,  and  all  the  more  when 
they  are  such  amiable  and  obligiiig  persons  as  Mr.  Bergnan. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  the  passage.  We  kept  pretty 
close  to  the  coast  of  Java,  which  appeared  alternately  level  and 
mountainous,  and  we  noticed  four  hills,  called,  from  their  singular 
outline,  the  Coffins,  standing  apart  from  one  another  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain.  Twelve  miles  from  Surabaya  appeared  the  little  town 
of  Grisee,  lying  near  a  pleasant  range  of  hills  opposite  which  the 
non-European  ships  usually  come  to  anchor. 

We  came  to  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Surabaya  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  December.  All  the  other  anchoring-places  that  I 
had  seen  in  Java  lie  three  or  four  miles  off  the  town,  and  you 
have  to  be  rowed  up  the  stream  in  boats ;  but  at  Surabaya  you 
can  drive  in  a  cairiage  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Eesident  Van  Perez  received  me  most  courteously,  and  had 
even  sent  a  carriage  to  meet  me  as  far  as  Grisee,  imderstanding 
that  I  was  going  to  anchor  there. 

The  residence,  a  magnificent  building  (though  unfortunately 
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with  a  very  small  gaciden),  lies  three  miles  from  the  towo,  and 
has  a  fine  meadow  before  it,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  statue  of 
some  heathen  god  that  is  greatly  revered  by  the  natives. 

I  remained  in  Surabaya  for  eight  days,  but  without  seeing  any 
thing,  for  the  rainy  season  had  set  in  and  frustrated  all  my  proj- 
ects. I  had  therefore  no  choice  for  the  present  but  to  continue 
my  travels  to  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas,  and  console  myself  with 
the  hope  of  putting  my  plans  in  execution  at  some  future  day. 
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On  the  14th  of  December  I  took  my  departure  by  the  steamer 
Bcmda  for  Macassar,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  Celebes, 
a  voyage  of  440  miles.  There  was  little  worthy  of  note  till  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Celebes.  The  vessel  was  very  small, 
the  sea  stormy,  and  though  I  had  been  a  traveler  for  many  years, 
and  had  sailed  and  steamed  thousands  of  miles  without  having  to 
pay  tribute,  I  suffered  as  much  this  time  from  sea-sickness  as  if  I 
had  been  a  mere  novice.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  I  came 
upon  deck  to  greet  the  shores  of  Celebes,  a  monotonous  plain, 
bounded  in  the  background  by  mountains. 

Macassar  (Udjang-Fandang),  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  government 
in  Celebes,  is  a  small,  almost  European-looking  town  with  a  fort. 
The  GrOvernment-house  is  small  and  insignificant,  and  the  Euro- 
peans live  in  poor-looking  little  stone  houses,  lying  close  together, 
along  the  side  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  meadow-land  called  HendrUi^a- 
pad.  The  Protestant  clei^yman,  Domine  Mathes,  hospitably  took 
me  in ;  but  here,  also,  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  hit  on  the  rainy 
season,  and  could  go  no  further  than  to  visit  the  bazar,  where  I 
saw  a  great  number  of  the  people  assembled.  The  natives  of  Ce- 
lebes, though  belonging,  like  the  people  of  Java,  to  the  Malay  rHce, 
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are  lees  ugly ;  their  features  are  better,  their  skins  of  a  lighter  col- 
or, and  their  figures  tall  and  well  formed. 

Since  no  excursion  into  the  interior  could  be  thought  of  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain,  and  I  heard  that  the  steamer  Aniboyna  was 
going  in  a  few  days  to  Banda,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  I  resolved  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  paying  it  a  visit,  hoping  on  my  return  to 
be  able  to  see  more  of  Celebes. 

On  the  21st  I  found  myself  again  on  board  with  my  good  friend 
Captain  Bergnan,  and  in  three  days  and  a  half  we  reached  the  isl- 
and of  Banda,  without  having  seen  any  thing  more  on  the  way 
than  some  small  mountainous  islands.  The  Goonong-Api,  the 
highest  mountain  of  Banda  (1800  feet),  soon  came  in  sight,  col- 
umns of  smoke  rising,  as  they  constantly  do,  from  its  northwest- 
em  side.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  entered  the  bay  in  a 
superb  moonlight;  on  one  side  lay  the  volcano,  on  the  other  a 
pleasant  range  of  hills,  covered  with  nutmeg-trees.  The  small 
town  of  Banda  lies  in  a  somewhat  perilous  position  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  the  volcano,  an  eruption  from  which  would  infallibly  destroy 
it ;  but,  strangely  enough,  though  it  smokes  constantly,  no  erup- 
tion ever  takes  place.  One  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that 
much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  its  peaceable  intentions. 

We  had  got  in  so  late  that  the  captain  went  on  shore  with  the 
mail-bag  alone,  and  we  passengers  lingered  on  the  deck,  talking 
and  thinking  much  of  friends  £ar  away,  and  of  the  home  joys  and 
recreations  that  were  then  going  on  in  our  respective  domestic  cir- 
cles (for  it  was  Christmas  eve),  of  the  games,  the  presents,  the  joy- 
ful surprises  of  the  little  ones,  when  aU  on  a  sudden,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, an  Arab  made  his  appearance  on  board. 

Bather  astonished  at  this  late  visit,  we  all  gathered  round  him 
to 'learn  the  motive  of  his  coming.  Ah !  our  pleasant  talk  was 
soon  changed  into  expressions  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  for  he  in- 
formed us  that  a  tremendous  earthquake  had  taken  place  on  the 
island,  on  the  26th  of  November,  by  which  many  houses  had  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  all  so  much  injured  as  to  have  become  un- 
inhabitable. Fortunately,  it  had  happened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  inhabitants  could  fly  instantly  from  the  scene 
of  danger,  so  that  no  human  lives  had  been  lost ;  but  all  kinds  of 
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fragile  goods — crockery,  glass,  lamps,  cooking  utensils,  wines,  and 
bottled  liquors  of  aU  kinds,  had  been  totally  destroyed.  While 
people  were  still  imder  the  impression  of  this  unpleasant  occur- 
rence, a  second  earthquake  took  place  sit  half  past  eight  the  next 
morning.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  suddenly  driven  back,  and 
then  forward  again,  with  irresistible  violence,  toward  the  shore, 
rising,  at  the  same  time,  four-and-twenty  feet.  Twice  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  was  laid  bare,  while  all  the  boats  and  small  vessels 
were  hurled  upon  the  coast,  and  eighty  persons  were  drowned. 
A  large  ship  that  lay  at  anchor  was  driven  on  shore,  and  only 
saved  irom  instant  destruction  by  the  great  presence  of  mind  of 
the  captain ;  but  he  could  not  save  her  from  considerable  dam- 
age, and  she  was  still  in  the  bay  undergoing  repair.  This  second 
shock  had  not  only  thrown  down  many  more  buildings,  but  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  the  nutmeg-trees,  from  the  dashing  of  the 
salt  water  over  them. 

When  the  captain  returned  on  board  he  confirmed  every  word 
of  this  melancholy  narrative,  and  the  story  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  some  of  the  passengers,  that  they  could  not  sleep  aU  night 
for  fear  of  another  earth — or  rather  sea-quake* 

In  the  morning  we  went  ashore,  and  I  can  bear  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  desolation.  Several  houses  lay  still  in  ruins ;  all  were 
more  or  less  injured,  and  the  furniture  either  broken  to  pieces  or 
Ijdng  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  the  owners  living  opposite  to  it  in 
little  bamboo  huts  that  had  been  hastily  run  up  for  the  occasion. 
The  barracks  and  dwellings  of  the  officers,  situated  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  town,  were  almost  the  only  habitations  that 
remained  uninjured.  These  are  built  of  wood,  while,  strangely 
enough,  in  a  place  so  liable  to  earthquakes,  it  is  customary  to  build 
houses  of  stone. 

The  Resident,  from  the  damaged  state  of  his  house,  could  not 
receive  me ;  but  Dr.  Krause,  the  military  surgeon,  e  German,  was 
kind  enough  to  afford  me  shelter  in  his  wooden  cottage. 

I  took  a  walk  the  same  day  toward  the  volcano  Goonong-Api, 

*  Stories  seldom  lose  by  repetition.  On  my  return  to  Jaya,  I  read  in  the 
papers  an  acconnt  of  this  earthquake,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  one  half  of 
the  Molucca  islands  had  been  destroyed. 
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and  wished  to  ascend  it,  tat  Dr.  Krause,  who  had  been  up  it  sey- 
eral  times  on  botanizing  expeditions,  strongly  advised  me  against 
making  the  attempt,  and  said  it  was  really  not  worth  the  trouble. 
The  mountain  terminated,  he  said,  in  a  closed  cone,  and  had  sev- 
eral clefts  in  its  sides,  jfrom  which  strongly-sulphureous  vapors 
proceeded. 

On  the  following  day  I  visited  the  great  nutmeg  plantations  of 
Mr.  Meyer,  which  contain  15,000  trees.  The  native  name  for 
the  nutmeg  is  perhin^  and  the  proprietor  of  them  is  called  a  per^ 
kenir.*  A  plantation  of  this  kind  is  a  perfect  wood ;  the  trees, 
which  are  not  planted  in  rows,  are  of  considerable  girth,  and  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

A  tree  called  the  nanarin-tree,  belonging  to  the  canary  family, 
which  does  not  strike  deep  root,  is  planted  to  protect  the  nutmegs 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  and  it  produces  itself  a  rich  nut, 
from  which  is  extncted  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  much  superior  to 
cocoa-nut  oil,  and  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  cookery. 

The  island  of  Banda  is  the  actual  native  home  of  the  nutm^, 
which  here  requires  no  care,  and  grows  much  taller  and  stronger 
than  at  Singapore. 

The  tree  does  not  begin  to  bear  finiit  till  it  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  old,  but  it  lives  full  eighty  years.  In  the  year  before  its 
death  it  is  said  to  bear  an  extraordinarily  large  crop.  On  an 
average  every  tree  produces  about  2500  nuts  a  year,  but  there  are 
some  that  yield  as  many  as  4000.  The  harvest  lasts  the  whole 
year  round.  People  go  in  the  morning  into  the  plantations  and 
pluck  the  ripe  nuts,  loosen  the  mace  which  completely  envelops  itj 
and  leave  both  nuts  and  mace  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  tints  that 
fall  off  of  themselves  are  not  worth  half  as  much  as  those  that 
are  plucked.  About  a  hundred  nutmegs  with  the  mace  go  to  a 
pound,  and  five  pounds  of  nuts  yield  one  pound  of  mace.  The 
nutmegs  are  a  monopoly  at  Banda  and  the  small  adjacent  isl- 
ands. The  land  is  given  for  nothing,  but  the  perkenir  receives 
from  the  Dutch  government  for  one  pound  of  mace  and  four 
pounds  of  nuts  only  one  copper  giulder.  He  may  farm  out  his 
plantations,  but  he  must  not  cut  down  a  single  tree  without  the 
*  This  appellation  is  sometimes  corrupted  into  park-keeper. 
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permission  of  the  Goyemment  inspector,  who  visits  his  planta- 
tions every  jear,  points  out  the  trees  that  are  to  he  rooted  out, 
and  determines  the  number  of  new  ones  to  be  planted.  In  order 
to  induce  people  to  attend  to  this  occupation  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages, the  Government,  besides  giving  the  land,  supplies  the 
planters  with  convict  labor,  from  criminals  brought  here  from 
Java  and  other  places,  and  who  are  let  out  by  the  month  at  a 
low  rate. 

The  steamer  was  to  leave  Banda  again  on  the  27th,  as  there 
was  little  to  do  here ;  and  since,  if  I  declined  going  by  her,  I 
might  have  months  to  wait  for  another  vessel,  I  had  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  do  so.  We  left  in  the  afternoon  to  go  144  miles  to 
another  little  island — -Amboyna ;  and,  as  the  weather  was  very 
favorable,  arrived  there  the  next  day. 

The  bay  of  Amboyna  is  sixteen  miles  long  and  about  six  broad 
at  the  opening,  though  at  Amboyna,  whidt^lies  half  way  up  it, 
not  more  than  one.  It  is  encircled  by  low  hills  and  mountain^ 
the  Inghest  points  of  which — ^the  J^fiham  and  Smgrnoko-^-are  esti- 
mated at  3000  or  4000  feet.  The  hills  are  richly  clothed  with 
vegetation,  woods  alternate  with  meadows  and  spice  plantations, 
from  which  the  beautiful  feathery  sago-palm,  the  slender  areka, 
and  the  cocoa-nut  palm  rose  far  above  the  wide-spreading  foliage 
of  other  trees. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  entrance  to  Banda,  and  still 
more  that  to  Amboyna,  may  vie  with  that  to  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  but 
though  the  bay  of  Banda  is  very  pretty,  and  that  of  Amboyna 
perhaps  still  prettier,  I  do  not  think  either  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Brazilian  river.  If  there  is  to  be  a  comparison,  it 
should  be  rather  with  that  of  Santos,  400  miles  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. Amboyna,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
Moluccas,  counts  about  1500  inhabitants,  and  looks  like  a  mere 
village,  though  it  is  protected  by  a  fort,  called  Port  Victoria.  The 
Gt)vemor's  house  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  an  insig- 
nificant little  abode,  built  of  bamboo.  From  the  very  limited 
accommodation  at  his  disposal^  there  being  in  his  house  but  one 
spare  room,  which  was  already  occupied,  I  had  to  be  lodged  with 
Mr.  Roshof,  the  director  of  the  institution  for  training  teachers  for 
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the  peq»Ie's  schools.  In  the  year  1885,  the  Dutch  goveitiment 
sent  Mr.  Roshof  to  establish  this  institution,  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  twelve  native  joung  men,  who  were  to  receive  board, 
lodging,  and  instruction.  The  sum  assigned  for  the  purpose  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roshof,  without  the  Government  re- 
quiring anj  account  to  be  given  of  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fbrst  year,  he  declared  that  the  money  given  him  was  sufficient  for 
eighteen  young  men,  instead  of  twelve,  and  desired  that  six  more 
might  be  sent  to  him.  Besides  these  regular  pupils,  Mr.  Roshof 
allows  from  ten  to  fifteen  pupils  to  take  part  in  the  instruction, 
and  £rom  them  he  selects  those  of  the  best  capacity  to  be  received 
entirely  into  the  house.  The  pupils  are  instructed  in  religion,  in 
the  accurate  knowledge  and  writing  of  their  native  Malay  lan- 
guage, in  geography,  arithmetic,  and  psalmody. 

The  natives  of  Amboyna  and  the  neighboring  little  islands  ai*e 
Christians,  and  at  present  Protestants,  though  formerly,  under 
the  Portuguese,  th^  were  Catholics.  In  every  village  of  tolerable 
size  a  schoolmaster  is  appointed,  who  at  the  same  time  performs 
the  office  of  dergyman,  and  leads  the  public  worship,  prayers, 
singing,  etc.  Some  of  the  villages  are  large  enough  for  the  school- 
master to  have  as  many  as  250  children  under  his  care.  In  my 
excursions  in  Amboyna,  Saparua,  and  Ceram,  I  visited  several  of 
the  schools,  whose  masters  had  been  pupils  of  Mr.  Roshof,  and  I 
found  that  the  children  wrote  nicely,  appeared  to  have  an.  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  sang  the  Psalms  very  well.  I 
could  not  help  wishing  that  all  our  village  children  in  Em^ope  were 
as  well  taught  as  these  Malay  boys.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Roshof 
have  not  been  in  vain,  but  have  hitherto  at  least  borne  good  fruit. 

As  Banda  is  the  native  country  of  the  nutmeg,  so  is  Amboyna 
that  of  the  dove ;  and  the  plantation  of  it  is  a  great  olject  with 
the  Government,  which  holds  a  monopoly  of  it ;  and  every  head 
of  a  family  is  obliged  to  plant  and  maintain  from  thirty  to  eighty 
trees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  former  days,  the 
nutmeg  was  kept  exdusively  to  Banda,  and  the  dove  to  Amboyna 
and  Saparua,  and  these  trees  weie  rooted  out  from  the  other  isl- 
ands. Now,  however,  they  may  be  planted  upon  any  of  them, 
and  are  only  a  Government  monopoly  upon  these  two. 
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The  clove-tree  lives  100  years,  and  begms  tabear  at  twelve 
or  fifteen ;  the  harvest-time  is  from  November  to  Jannaiy ;  the 
produce  unequal — a  tree  yielding  variously  firom  one  to  twenty 
pounds.  The  cloves  are  dried  in  the  shade.  The  planter  receives 
now  thirty  doits  a  pound,  though  formerly  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  twenty-four,  and  even  for  this  little  increase  in  price 
he  is  indebted  to  the  present  Governor  General,  Mr.  Deimar  Van- 
Twist 

The  natives  of  the  island  know  how  to  manufacture  baskets, 
vases,  ships,  And  a  number  -of  pretty  toys,  iivith  doves ;  but  they 
have  to  buy  their  material  from  the  Government  at  an  immod- 
erately high  price,  namely,  two  rupees  a  pound,  though  even  in 
Holkuid  <doves  can  be  bought  for  a  fourth  of  that  sum ;  and  be- 
sides this,  there  is  a  high  export  duty  on  their  little  manufactures. 

The  nutmeg-tree  is  now  planted  pretty  ofl;en  at  Amboyna,  and 
does  very  well ;  and  the  cacao-tree,  whose  finit  sells  for  sixty  ru- 
pees (£6)  the  picul,  flourishes  extremely.  The  most  important 
tree  to  the  natives,  however,  not  only  at  Amboyna,  but  in  all  the 
Moluccas,  is  the  sago-palm,  which  affords  the  inhabitants  their 
chief  nourishment ;  it  is  to  them  whkt  rice  is  to  the  Indians  and 
Chinese,  and  com  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  sago-palm  comes 
to  perfection  at  about  fifteen  years  old ;  it  is  tten  cut  down  and 
split,  and  the  farinaceous  pith  or  pulp  taken  out  with  a  simple 
instrument  of  bamboo.  Almost  the  entire  5tem  consists  of  pulp, 
there  b^ng  only  a  covering  of  about  an  inch  thick  round  it.  This 
pulp  is  then  put  into  a  kind  of  trough,  made  of  the  hollowed  bark 
of  the  tree  itself,  and,  by  washing  and  kneading,  the  fimnaceous 
part  is  made  to  separate  firom  the  fibrous.  The  water  is  then 
strained  off,  but,  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  into  a  second  trougb, 
where  any  remaining  farinaceous  particles  may  deposit  them- 
selves ;  and  when  the  water  is  poured  off  from  that,  the  work  is 
ended.  The  flour  or  pith  is  then  packed,  quite  wet,  into  baskets 
holding  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  pounds  each,  which  are  imme- 
diately rolled  in  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree  itself.  One  peculiar- 
ity of  the  sago  in  this  state  is,  that  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  bai^ets  are  put  fi^om 
time  to  time  into  water. 
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From  tliis  flour  a  kind  of  In'ead  is  prepared.  For  this  purpose 
the  natives  make  use  of  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel^  which  they 
allow. to  get  quite  hot;  a  little  water  is  then  poured  in,  it  is 
filled  with  the  sago  flour,  covered  with  leaves^  kept  in  their  places 
with  a  little  piece  of  board  with  a  stone  on  it,  and  this  is  left 
on  fhe  fire  till  a  steam  begins  to  rise,  when  the  mess  is  consid- 
ered done. 

The  preparation  of  another  kind  of  food,  called  papeia,  is  still 
more  simple.  Some  cold  water  is  poured  on  the  .flour,  and  it  is 
stirred  to  a  thick  dough ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  is  aft- 
erward poured  on  it  to  reduce  it  to  a  fluid  state.  It  is  then  left 
to  get  cold,  and  is  fit  for  use ;  that  is  to  say,  transformed  into 
thick  paste.  Neither  of  these  dishes,  when  eaten  as  usual,  with- 
out ^J)y  kind  of  condiment,  can  be  considered  as  ia  very  agreeable 
and  piquant  kind  of  diet ;  but  it  will  be  evident  that  if  people  can 
live  upon  such  food  as  this,  they  can  maintain  themselves  withojut 
much  labor.  Families  that  possess  no  sago-trees  of  their  own 
can  procure  seve):al  hundred  pounds  of  it  with  very 'little  labor. 
It  is  common  in  such  a  case  for  the  poor  man  to.  go  to  the  owner 
of  a  fine  tree,  and  ofier  to  cut  it  down  and  get' the  sago,  for  half 
the  produce;  the  offer  is  seldom  refused,,  and  the  workman  also 
receives  his  food  during  the  three  or  four  days  which  he  is  engaged 
on  the  work. 

As  the  sago-palm  and  the  Fisang  (Banana)  grow  without  any 
culture,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  fish,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that  the  people  of  the  Moluccas  are  idler  than  in  most  other  places. 
When  you  arrive  in  the  steamer,  you  find  the  landing-place  cov- 
ered with  lazy,  loitering  fellows,  no  one  of  whom,  even'*  for  ^ood 
payment,  wiU  trouble  himself  tp  carry  your  luggage  to  the  town : 
you  must  first  go  to  the  house  where  you  fnt^id  to  stop,  and  thero 
look  about  for  porters.  I  went  one  afternoon  into  a  dozen  huts 
one  after  another,  wishing  to  buy  some  of  the  little  toys  made  out 
of  cloves;  but  in  every  one  of  these  habitations  I  found  the  people 
either  asleep  or  playing  at  cards. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1853,  we  set  off  on  our  excursion  to  the 
neighboring  waterfall,  Batoo-Gantung,  which  is  hardly  worth  going 
to  see,  any  more  than  the  grotto  by  the  side  of  it ;  but  we  had  a 
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walk  thxiough  some  fine  woods,  and  a  cold  bath  in  the  river ;  so 
that  we  were  paid  for  our  trouble. 

In  order  to  make  myself  well  acquainted  with  the  island,  I 
walked  through  it  from  north  to  south;  proceeding  first  to  the 
village  oi  JEmmOf  eight  miles  off.  It  is  customary  here  to  make 
use  of  a  kind  of  sedanj-chair,  as  the  roads  are  tolerable,  for 
either  riding  or  driving,  for  a  few  miles  round  the  town.  I  at 
first  declined  this  method,  for  nothing  is  more  intolerable  to  me 
than  making  use  of  human  creatures  as  animals  of  bxurden ;  but  I 
was  assured  that  the  iBOuntains  were  too  steep  for  any  European 
to  cross  on  foot.  I  therefore  compromised  the  matter  by  agree- 
ing to  take  a  sedan  with  me  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  de- 
termining in  my  own  mind  to  walk  mostly  by  the  side  of  it.  The 
mountains  certainly  are  steep  enough ;  one  ought  to  be  little  lia- 
ble to  giddiness  to  attempti^to  dimb  them ;  but  I  hftd  had  worse 
difficulties  than  that  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra^  and  in  three  hours 
I  was  in  the  village  of  Btaima. 

The  whole  country  between  here  and  Amboyna  consists  of  deep 
narrow  valleys  and  funnel-shaped  hoUo^s,  which  you  have  to  be 
constantly  climbing  up  and  down;  and. there  are  also  narrow 
rocky  ledges  to  scramble  along.  All  waa  covered  with  fine  wood^ 
or  luxuriant  shrubs ;  plantations  and  gardens  full  of  clove-trees, 
said,  in  the  woods  were  abundance  of  sago-palms ;  while  from  the 
heights  we  beheld  the  sea  on  both  sides  vof  the  island.  The  monnt- 
lins  consist  mostly  of  a  kind  of  sandstone,  which  is  very*  easily 
worked  and  brought  down. 

The  villages^  orj^egerisy  as  they  are  called  here,  lie  on  the  sides 
of  the  ravines,  or  <m  the  tops  c^  the  mountains;  so  that  the  people 
who  inhabit  them  can  scarcdy  take  two  steps  on  level  ground. 
Their  small^t  children  would  put  to  shame  the  best  grown-up 
climber  from  the  plain  country ;  they  really  jump  and  leap  about 
like  Chamois  goats. 

I  remained  two  days  at  Emma  looking  for  insects.  The  heat 
was  very  oppressive,  but  I  bore  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  passed  my 
whole  life  under  the  equator. 

My  next  excursion  was.  a  longer  one,  namely,  to  Saparua  and 
the  islandof  Ceram,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Moluocas,  and  which 
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I  particalacly  desired  to  Tisit,  on  account  of  its  natiye  inhabitants, 
the  wild  Alforas. 

On  the  11th  of  January  I  went  by  sea  in  the  night  to  a  small 
village  called  Passeo,  lying  eastward  ftom  the  town  of  Amboyna, 
on  the  isthmus,  i^barcely  a  hundred  yards  wide,  which  divides  the 
island  into  two  parts.  I  arrived  at  two  o'docd:  in  the  morning, 
and  at  flood  tide  the  proas  were  dragged  over  the  isthmu^^  and 
the  voyage  continued  in  good  time  in  the  morning  as  far  as  Tka-  ^ 

nuikao,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  From  there  I  walked  seven 
miles  to  Saparooa,  where  there  is  a  small  fort,  which  is  the  seat 
of  an  Assistant-Beadent. 

A  lovelier  walk  than  this  from  Thamahatb  to  Saparooa  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  entire  little  island  is  like  a  pleasant 
garden ;  the  path  is  excellent,  and  leads  through  groves  of  fruit 
trees  and  large  villages,  in  which  the  lipuses  stand  in  r^ular  rows, 
but  separated  from  each  other  by  grassy  lawns  and  trees,  and  in- 
closed by  living  hedges  ;  and  from  time  to  time  you  get  from  some 
high  ground  an  indescribably  beautiful  view  over  Amboyna,  Ha-  ^ 
rauka,  Ceram,  and  many  other  beautiful  islands ;  and  see  the 
ocean,  now  land-locked  as  a  bay  or  lake — now  as  a  ^road  chan- 
nel, and  then  again  spreading  out  its  boundless  surface  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  The  view  sometimei^  reminded  me  of  the  Cyclades 
in  Greece,  except  that  the  plantatioiis  and  exuberance  of  vegetal 
tion  make  this  incompa^kably  the  more  b^utiful. 

At  Saparooa  I  met  the  governor,  Mr.  Vischer,  who  had  cbnie 
in  a  ship  of  war  from  Amboyna,  on  account  of  an  insurrection  df 
the'  natives  being  apprehended.  In  these  distant  colonies  they  are 
often  exposed  to  much  hardship  and  oppression'*from  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  selfish  officials,  and  really  driven  into  revolt :  this  appear-  . 

ed  to  be  the  case  here,  and  the  governor  had  determined  to  inves-  ! 

tigate  the  matter  personally. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  famine  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Samarang,  that  even  when  official  persons  are  known  io 
have  n^lected  their  duty,  and  abased  their  authority,  they  need 
have  but  small  fear  of  punishment.  In  disputes  between  them 
and  the  natives,  it  somehow  always  happens  that  the  man  in  office 
is  in  the  right;  and  for  the  smallest  irregidarity  the  people  are 
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reprimaaded  and  pumshed  as  if  fbr  a  s^ous  offense.  I  recollect 
myself  once  seeing  a  native  bound  to  a  stake  and  about  to  receiye 
fifty  lashes  on  his  naked  back ;  and  when  I  inquired  what  crime 
he, had  ccHomitted,  I  receiyed  a  very  evasive  answer;  horn,  which 
I  thoc^ht  I  might  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  not  quite  commen- 
surate with  the  punishment. 

I  have  heard,  on  the  best  authority,  that  a  hundred  lashes  are 
ofteti  giv^iy  though  by  law  the  highest  number  to  be  inflicted  is 
thirty-nine.  The  poor  people  often  tremble  so,  when  they  are 
called  befcnre  any  government  officer,  that  they  can  hardly  speak ; 
and  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in  British  India.  Should  not 
persons  appointed  to  authority  in  these  remote  outposts,  where 
theiT  doings  or  their  neglect  can  not  well  be  watched  over,  be  sub- 
ject to  much  greater  penalty  when  found  to  have  violated  their 
duty,  than  the  natives  on  whom  the  laws  of  Europe  have  been 
forced  at  the  sword's  point  ?  But  so  it  is  aU  the  world  over ;  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  who  break  laws  of  which  they  know  almost 
nothing,  are  called  to  a  strict  account  for  the  smallest  offense, 
while  a  gentleman  guilty  of  a  crime  is  treated  with,  all  possible 
consideration  and  mildness,  though  his  education  and  position 
really  aggravate  his  fault. 

One  very  disagreeable  thing  for  travelers  among  these  Dutch, 
settlements  (though  it  certainly  reminded  me  of  my  dear  native 
country  of  Austria)  is,  that  you,  have  to  be  everlastingly  showing 
your  passport. 

At  Batavia  I  had  mine  made  out  for  the  Moluccas ;  in  Sama- 
rang,  however,  the  operation  had  to  be  repeated,  and  again  at 
Amboyna;  and  so  on  at  almost  every  place  where  any  official 
person  resided.  In  some  places  this  passport  torment  is  -carried 
so  far  that  a  poor  fisherman  can  not  go  out  to  fish  without  one. 
Of  course  ^e  system  is  a  mere  pretense  for  extortion. 

At  Amboyna  I  had  requested  the  governor  to  authorize  my 
journey  to  Wahay,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Ceram>  as  I  wished 
to  visit  the  interior  of  .this  island,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  wild 
Alforas,  more  enthusiastic  collectors  of  human  heads,  I  under- 
stood, than  even  the  Dyaks.  Hitherto  only  two  Europeans  had 
ever  ventured  among  them,  and  one  of  these  had  taken  150  men 
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with  him  for  his  protection.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  some  as- 
sistance of  this  kind  from  the  Dutdi  government,  as  among  the 
Alforas  themselves  one  tribe  is  afraid  of  another,  and  the  people 
will  not  accompany  you.  I  would  have  contented  myself  with 
four  eompanions,  but  the  governor  assured  me  I  must  have  at  least 
twenty,  since,  unless  the  party  were  as  strong  as  that,  no  one 
would  go.  He  added  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Wahay  by  land»  twenty  men  are  always  dispatched.  The 
usual  communication  is  by  sea. 

Furnished  with  letters  to  the  government  officers  residing  at 
Ceram,  who  do  not  hold  much  higher  rank  than  a  village  bailiff, 
and  carrying  with  me  abundance  of  cordial  good  wishes,  I  com- 
menced my  journey  on  foot,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, but  went  then  only  seven  miles,  to  a  village  called  Noloth ; 
and  the  next  day  I  crossed  the  sea  in  a  proa  to  Mahariki,  on  the 
island  of  Ceram  (thirty-two  miles),  where  I  arrived  so  late  that  I 
had  to  pass  the  night  in  my  proa. 

I  could  not  go  on  the  next  day,  as  the  twenty  men  who  were  to 
form  my  escort  had  to  be  collected,  and  when  they  were  got  to- 
gether they  wanted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  get  ready  some  pro- 
vifflons.  "We  took  nothing  with  us,  however,  but  sago-bread, 
pisang,  and  some  little  dried  fish. 

On  the  morning  of  ,the  20th  of  January  I  began  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  part  of  my  journey,  with  an  escort  consisting  part- 
ly of  Malays  and  partly  of  Alforas.  The  people  in  Mahariki  gave 
me  a  terrific  account  of  the  road,  and  said  I  should  have  to  be 
continually  walking  over  loose  rolling  stones,  wading  through  wa- 
ter, or  climbing  steep  mountains,  and  they  prophesied  that  I  should 
pretty  soon  turn  back. 

We  had  scarcely  been  traveling  an  hour  before  we  came  to  an 
obstacle  that,  for  me,  at  least,  wad  of  the  most  formidable  kind, 
namely,  a  broad,  deep,  and  rather  rapid  river,  to  be  swum  over. 
I  got  across,  however,  as  I  had  done  at  Sumatra,  with  the  help 
of  two  natives,  who  gave  me  each  a  hand  and  pulled  me  over  after 
them. 

■  During  this  first  day's  journey  we  did  not  quit  the  plain,  but 
our  progress  was  not  therefore  less  toilsome.    The  path  led  us  con- 
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Btantly  along  the  nearly  dry  bed- of  a  usually  broad  stream,  that 
now,  in  the  dry  sea3on,  had  shrunk  to  a  narrow  and  shallow  one ; 
and  we  had  to  walk  among  loose  stones,  and  to  wade  through  the 
riv^  in  its  windings  a  countless  number  of  times.  Sometimes  for 
a  considerable  tract  we  had  not  to  cross,  but  to  walk  along  its 
channel.  Full  one  third  of  the  day's  journey  of  eighteen  miles 
lay  through  water,  and  yet  I  suffered  greatly  from  "the  heat,  for 
we  had  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  the  woods  through 
'  which  the  river  ran  did  not  extend  th^  cool  shade  quite  so  far. 
Being  always  in  woods  and  ravines  too,  we  got  no  prospects. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  we  made  a  halt.*  Our  bivouac 
for  the  night  was  to  be  in  a  diy  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  Alforas  soon  put  up  three  leafy  bowers,  in  which  we  distrib- 
uted our  party,  and  made  good  blazing  fires ;  though,  alas !  we 
had  nothing  to  cook  at  them.  The  dark  forest  around,  the  out- 
line of  which  looked  still  blacker  when  the  moon  rose,  was  cer- 
tainly rather  awful ;  but  there  are  no  dangerous  wild  beasts  on 
this  island,  and  I  had  no  fear  of  an  attack  of  the  Alforas,  but  laid 
myself  quietly  down  on  my  stone  'couch,  and  was  soon  lulled  by 
the  murmur  of  the  stream,  into  delightfUl  dreams. 

Janvary  ^\st  (19  miles).  This  day  we  had  to  cross  %  the  first 
mountain  range,  N'othlong-BcUai^  but  the  passage  was  not  longer 
than  nine  hundred  feet,-  and  though  we  had  to  make  our  way 
through  woods,  the  path  was  not  a  very  bad  one.  The  under- 
wood was  light,  and  easy  to  break  through,  and^  the  mountains 
were  not  so  steep  and  rugged  as  those  of  Amboyna.  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  skill  with  which  the  natives  made  their  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  trees  with  as  much  confidence  and  se- 
curity as  if  we  had  been  walking  on  a  high  road.  From  a  rising 
ground  I  saw  here  and  there  little  groups  of  native  huts,  consist- 
ing of  nothing  more  than  a  roof  of  leaves,  with  a  kind  of  bedstead 
about  a  foot  high  beneath  them.  Their  former  occupants  had 
probably  eaten  up  all  the  sago  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  a  new  residence  in  a  more  productive 
region. 

*  In  regions  near  the  equs^tor  you  are  obliged  to  halt  early,  as  the  stm 
sets  at  six,  and  no  twilight  intervenes  between  daylight  and  darkness. 
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After  we  had  crossed  the  moiintamB,  dor  way  again  led  through 
narrow  ravines,  and  the  stony  beds  of  riyersy  or  often  the  riyers 
themselves,  so  that  our  feet  were  constantly  wetr  At  noon  we 
rested  for  half  an  hour,  and  took  our  bcanty  meal.  The  hard 
sago-bread  had  to  be  softened  in  water  before  it  was  possible  to 
eat  it ;  and  when  this  was  done,  and  a  few  bananas  were  added 
to  it,  the  break&st,  dinner,  or  supper,. as  the  case  might  be,  was 
ready.  My  appetite,  howeyer,  was  always  so  good  &om  the  great 
exertions  I  underwent,  that  I  did  not  at  all  feel  the  want  of  bet^ 
ter  fare. 

The  island  appears  to  be  rich  in  deer  and  wild  hogs ;  for  we 
saw  many  traces  of  the  first,  and  still  more  of  the  latter.  Some 
of  my  people  had  guns,  but  they  did  not  fire  them ;  and  I  saw  on 
this  occasion  how  the  natives  manage  to  make  the  swiftest  deer^ 
in  his  most  rapid  flight,  stop  and  hesitate.  The  creatures  would 
stand  and  gaze  at  them  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  The  plan  was 
to  open  suddenly  and  wave  before  them  a  scarlet  doth;  but 
although  at  such  moments  the  animal  offers,  of  course^  an  excel-^ 
lent  mark,  we  had  at  this  time  to  renounce  all  hopes  of  veni- 
son, for  the  good-for-nothing  guns  constantly  missed  £re.  .One 
of  my  Alforas,  however,  caught  a  wild  hog,  and  a  kussufy  or  wild 
cat:  the  first  he  fiurly  outran;  the  latter  he  got  by  climbing  a 
tree  at  least  a  hundred  feet  high.  It  was  not  hard  to  catch  when 
the  hunter  once  got  near  it;  for  it  does  not  see  in  the  daytime, 
and  sat  quite  still  till  he  gave  it  a  blow  on  the  head  and  threw  it 
down  I  but  the  agility  with  which  its  pursuer  climbed  from  bough 
to  bough  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  was  admirable,  though  it 
almost  frightened  me  to  look  at  him. 

Neither  yesterday  nor  to-day  did  we  meet  a  single  living  soul, 
and  our  couch  for  the  night  was  once  more  spread  in  the  bed  of 
a  rivet.  ^  This  time  our  fires  did  not  blaze  in  vain,  for  though  the 
wild  hog  was  spared  for  the  present — reserved  for  a  handsome 
roast,  to  celebrate  our  entrance  into  Wahay — poor  puss  was  sac- 
rificed. The  people  opened  it,  took  out  the  entrails  and  washed 
them,  laid  it  on  the  fire  to  bum  ofiT  the  hair,  then  put  the  entrails 
in  again,  stuck  it  on  a  wooden  spit,  and  roasted  it  all,  without  any 
salt  to  flavor  it,  as  we  did  not  carry  any  with  us.     They  brought 
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me  a  large  piece,  and  I  took  a  mofsel  of  it  to  do  honor  to  their 
gift.  It  had  a  very  strong  smell,  but  did  not  taste  badlj,  though 
the  Malays  objected  so  much  to  the  odor  that  thej  would  not 
taste  it. 

Jcmwxry  22d  (18  miles).  This  day  we  had  two  ranges  of 
hills  to  cross;  the  first,  the  Gorolekuwa^,  about  1500  feet  high; 
the  second,  the  HurcUi,  not  more  than  500.  The  woods  in  Ceram 
are  distinguished  for  the  girth  and  height  of  the  trees,  and  I  oflten 
stood  still  to  gaze  in  astonished  admiratian  at  tiie  stately  growth 
of  these  vegetable  giants.  Many  of  their  trunks  were  wreathed 
about  with  climbing  «nd  orchidaceous  plants,  but  I  saw  no  flow- 
ers. Th^re  was,.howeYer,  a  very  curious  kind  of  fungus  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  It  was  not  very  laige— of  a  sort  of  bell  shape, 
and  the  inner  edge  trimmed  aU  round  with  a  beautiful  dazzlingly 
white  network,  toEiembling  the  finest  lace.  I  could  never  find  a 
second  specimen. 

From  the  heights  of  tha  Gorolehuway  I  obtained  a  good  view 
of  the  country,  which  is  mostly  very  mountainous,  the  valleys 
long  and  narrow,  with  dark  woods  all  over  them,  and. not  a  trace 
of  a  hut  or  of  human  habitation* 

The  passage  across  the  Hurali  was  far  more  precipitous  and 
dangerous  than  ^hat  Over  the  higher  range.  In  many  places  that 
we  had  to  pass,  the  wall  of  rock  fell  so  perpendicularly  to  the  sea 
that  we  had  scarcely  room  to  set  our  feet,  and  if  I  had  been  lia* 
ble  to  giddiness,  I  should,  in  all  probability,  have  found  my  grave 
in  the  waters  below. 

On  the  Hurali  I  saw  the  first  AJfora  village,-  said  to  be  the 
largest  they  have,  and  containing  above  thirty  huts.  I  thought 
it  must  be  deserted,  for  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  an 
inhabitant ;  but  my  companions  informed  me  that  the  village  was 
fully  inhabited,  and  the  people  ail  at  home,  but  that  th^  are  so 
shy  and  fearful  of  human  approach  that  at  the  sound  of  a  voice 
or  a  footstep  they  rush  into  their  huts  and  £asten  the  doors. 

A  heavy  rain  came  on  just  as  we  got  to  this  place,  and  we 
sought  for  shelter  beneath  the  huts,  which  are  built  on  stakes. 
We  knocked  and  called  on  the  inhabitants ;  but  no  answer  came, 
no  dpor  was  opened,  and  no  living  sonl  was  to  be  found,  though 

K2 
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we  spent  above  a&  hour  in  the  village ;  so  the  gratification  of  my 
curiositj  had  to  be  deferred  to  my  return  journey,  ^hen  I  hoped 
to  bring  with  me  some  Bajah  who  might  have  influence  enough 
with  these  people  to  induce  them  to  show  themselves. 

When  we  had  crossed  the  Hurali,  and  were  come  to  the  sea- 
shore, I  thought  we  had  got  over  the  worst  of  our  difficulties ;  but 
this  was  a  great  mistake.  The  mountains  and  hills  of  Geram  fre- 
quently fidl  like  walls  sheer  down  to  the  water,  and  for  a  whole 
mile  we  had  literally  to  walk  through  the  surf  ov^  rocks  and 
erags,  and  the  waves  beating  upon  us  so  violently  that  it  was  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  our  ground  against  them,  especially 
as  the  rocks  and  stones  were  slippery  from  the  constant  washing. 
The  end  of  our  journey  was  therefore  more  troublesome  than  the 
beginning.  Even  this,  however,  was  happily  got  over  at  last,  and 
the  last  mile  lay  through  a  pretty  meadow  that  brought  us  to  the 
village  of  Fas8ant(u 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  mispected  of  boasting  when  I  say  this 
journey  of  fifty  miles  on  foot  had  not,  on  the  whole,  fatigued  me 
in  the  least.  There  had  been  so  much  to  see  all  the  way,  and 
every  object  that  met  my  eyes,  even  the  most  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant, had  such  interest  for  me,  that  I  really  forgot  my  toils,  though 
I  did  sometimes  admire  the  iron  strength  of  my  own  constitution 
that  could  enable  me  to  get  through  them.  I  lived  all  the  while 
only  on  sago-bread  and  bananas,  slept  on  the  hardest  of  beds,  and 
walked  on  an  average  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  a  day,  which  on 
good  roads,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  so  much,  but  on  these 
steep  stony  mountain  paths  were  wearisome  enough. 

Fassanea  is  inhabited  by  Malays,  who  usually  occiipy  the  sea- 
ooast  of  the  island,  and  the  Alforas  the  mountains.  I  spent  the 
night  here  at  the  house  of  the  chief  official  man,  and  the  next  day 
embarked  in  an  exceedingly  small  proa  for  Wahay.  We  had 
forty  miles  to  go,  but  the  sea  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  I  got  in 
quite  safe  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

Wahay  is  the  only  settlement  the  Dutch  have  on  the  island ; 
and  there  is  here  a  small  fort  and  a  garrison  of  thirty  men. 

I  remained  in  the  proa  while  I  dispatched  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Vischer  to  the  Commandant  Kern,  who  would 
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not  believe  my  messenger  when  he  informed  liim  that  a  European 
woman  had  made  ike  journey  overland,  and  repeatedly  assured 
me  afterward  that  "he  should  not  have  been  more  surprised  if 
the^  sky  had  fallen." 

I  remained  six  days  at  Wahay,  during  which  I  obtained  some 
valuable  contributions  to  my  collection  of  insects;  but  I  never 
caught  sight  of  one  of  the  wild  Alforas,  a$  they  live  at  a  consider*- 
able  distance  from  there.  The  Commandant,  however,  promised 
to  accompany  me  on  my  return  as  far  as  Sawaj/,  a  place  near 
Passanea,  and  thence  to  pay  a  visit  to  two  of  their  villages.  Mr. 
Kern  had  already  lived  two  years  at  Wahay,  and  he  had  seen  and 
heard  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Alforas,  and 
gave  me  an  account  that  agreed,  so  much  with  what  I  had  ob- 
served among  the  Dyaks,  that  I  feel  convinced  the  Alforas  may 
be  classed  as  their  descendants  or  collateral  relatives. 

The  Alforas  have,  as  I  have  said,  like  the  Dyaks,  a  passion  for 
collecting  human  heads,  and  esteem  these  valuables  above  eveiy 
other  booty  that  can  be  offered  them.  The  most  acceptable  pres- 
ent that  a  lover  can  bring  to  his  fair  one  is  a  fancy  article  of  this 
kind ;  and  if  he  can  not  get  a  whole  one,  she  will  modestly  con- 
tent herself  with  a  portion  thereof.  Five  or  six  young  men  will 
frequently  form  a  company  to  go  on  a  head-hunt,,  and  divide 
among  them  any  specimen  they  may  procure.  The  huts  in. 
which  they  keep  these  trophies  are  called  Baileo ;  and  when  one 
goes  to  decay  and  another  is  built,  it  remains  without  a  roof  un- 
til a  new  head  has  been  obtained  to  place  in  it.  Then  the  roof 
is  put  on,  and  the  store  of  heads  brought  from  the  old  Baileo. 

An  Alfora  who  goes  along  on  a  head-hunt  tionceals^  himself,  as 
the  Dyak  does,  among  trees  or  shrubs,  laying  himself  flat  on  the 
earth,  and  covering  himself  with  leaves  and  br^ches,  and  he  will 
He  in  wait  thus  for*  his  victim  for  days  together  without  food  or 
water. 

From  this  ambush  he  flings  his  sharp-pointed  spear  with  un- 
erring aim  at  any  unfortunate  creature  who  comes  in  his  way, 
and  then,  springing  upon  him  from  behind,  cuts  off  the  desired 
head.  He  afterward  conceals  the  body  with  all  possible  care  in 
some  solitary  spot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  murder. 
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When  a  whole  trihe,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  go  <mt  to* 
gether  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  and  attack  another  village, 
thej  generally  choose  the  time  when  the  men  are  engaged  else- 
where with  their  field-work,  as  they  have  no  kind  of  chivalrous 
objection  to  taking  the  heads  of  women  and  children. 

^Returning  home  with  their  prizes,  they  annoonce  their  good 
fortune,  from  afar,  by  a  loud  piercing  whistle,  produced  with  a 
shell ;  and  the  women  and  children  hasten  out  to  see  the  conquer- 
ing heroes  come,  greet  them  with  all  due  exultation,  and  lead 
them  in  triumph  to  the  Baileo*  The  heads  are  then  given  over 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  their  tenth  year,  and  they 
eagerly  suck  away  every  drop  of  blood  that  may  yet  be  dipging 
to  them — a  proceeding  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  parents^ 
tends  to  inspire  them  with  valor.  After  this  the  trophies  are 
slightly  roasted,  deseed  of  the  fiesh,  and  hung  up  in  the  BaUeo. 
The  Alforas  are  not  cannibals,  and  in  these  feasts,  which  last  sev- 
eral days,  they  consume  several  wild  hogs  and  deer. 

The  jaw-bones  of  these  animals  are  then  hung  up  in  the  Baileo, 
as  well  as  the  human  heads.  It  is  on  these  festive  occasions  that 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  reached  the  age  of  ten  years  receive 
their  first  piece  of  clothing,  if  it  can  be  called  so.  The  boys  have 
only  a  strip  of  stuff  of  about  a  hand-breadth  given  them,  and  the 
girls  a  kind  of  incipient  petticoat,  scarcely  a  foot  long. 

Both  these  articles  are  called  Tijdaks. 

When  a  man  has  once  made  a  conquest  of  a  head,  he  obtains  the 
privilege  of  adorning  his  Tijdak  with  paintings,  and  his  smooth 
wooden  shield  with  shells.  The  paintings  may  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  a  sort  of  military  order,  to  be  conferred  only  on 
those  whose  hands  have  dripped  with  human  blood ;  like  the 
military  orders  of  Europe,  in  short — the  reward  of  deeds  of  glory. 

The  religion  of  the  Alforas  admits  of  many  gods  and  spirits. 
Some  tribes  have  priests,  and  a  hut  set  apart  as  a  temple,  not  in- 
deed for  any  sort  of  religious  service,  but  merely  for  the  ceremony 
of  tattooing,  which  is  performed  on  all  children  of  ten  years  old. 
They  are  first  intoxicated  with  Sagower,  a  kind  of  palm  wine, 
and  in  this  state  brought  into  the  temple,  where  they  are  tattooed 
on  the  breast  and  arms ;  and  when  they  come  to  their  senses  they 
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are  tcld  the  Good  Spirit  has  done  it.  This  tattooing  but  must 
never  be  entered  bj  anj  one  but  the  priest  and  the  Kajah ;  and 
the  tribes  that  do  not  tattoo  have  neither  temple  nor  priest. 

The  Alforas  maj  have  several  wives  if  thej  like,  but  usually 
content  themselves  with  one — perhaps  partly  because  they  can  di- 
vorce them  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Wives,  as  usual  among 
these  races^  are  purchasable  articles,  not  to  be  had  without  value 
received  in  rice  and  tobacco.     Money  does  not  exist  among  them, 

Tlie  Alforas  kill  their  sick  when  they  have  no  hopes  of  their 
recovery.  They  bind  the  arms  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  down 
between  their,  knees,  and  in  this  position  leave  them  till  death 
comes  to  release  them  £rom  their  sufferings.  When  dead,  they  are 
either  burned  or  carried  to  the  top  of  some  high  steep. rock. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Alforas  form  a  sort  of  confederation, 
and  have  one  king  for  the  whole  island,  and  a  Bajah  for  every 
village.  They  are' said  to  have  some  good  laws,  and  to  show 
much  respect  to  their  persons  in  authority,  though  they  do  not 
allow  them  much  real  power.  On  the  whole,  the  Alforas  are  rep- 
resented as  a  good  and  honest  people,  of  very  fair  morals,  and  the 
only  ones  in  Coram  who  practice  some  little  agriculture.  They 
raise  rice,  tobacco,  ubi,  and  maize,  which  they  .exchange  with  the 
lazy  Malays  for  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  colored  handkerohiefs,  and 
glass  beads. 

During  my  stay  at  Wahay  news  came  to  the  Commandant  that 
some  of  the  Alforas  had  attacked  a  village  belonging  to  another 
of  their  tribes,  and  carried  off  five  heads.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment seldom  takes  any  notice  when  they  make  free  with  heads  in 
this  way  among  themselves,  and  but  little  when  they  take  posses- 
sion of  a  few  belonging  to  the  Malays ;  it  is  too  feeble  on  this 
island  to  interfere  with  any  effect,  and  even  Were  a  stronger  force 
at  the  command  of  the  Dutch  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring 
these  mountain  tribes  to  obedience,  for  at  the  slightest  pursuit 
they  withdraw  into  inaccessible  spots  in  the  mountains ;  and  they 
can  find  food  every  where,  for  the  sago-palm  grows  in  such  quan- 
tities that  much  more  is  wasted  than  consumed.  There  is  no 
want  of  game  either,  as  there  are  no  fien»  wild  beasts  th&t  might 
prevent  its  increase. 
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A  short  time  before  I  arrived  at  Wahaj  three  Malays  had  been 
killed  bj  Alforas,  and  the  Dutch  authorities  had  taken  prisoners 
two  of  the  Bajahs  belonging  to  the  offending  tribe.  But  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  understand  our  view  of  the  case  ;  and  at 
last  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  them  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
laws,  which  oond^nn  the  culprits  to  pay  to  the  relations  of  the 
murdered  man  certain  damages  in  rice,  tobacco,  ahd  earthen  pots 
and  pans. 

The  Dutch  government  does  not  derive  the  smallest  benefit 
fit>m  the  island  of  Coram — ^no  spice  is  raised  there,  and  no  taxes 
are  paid.  The  fort  at  Wahay  merely  serves  to  secure  them  a 
footing  on  the  island,  and  to  enable  them  to  rank  it  among  Dutch 
possessions. 

On  the  80th  of  January  I  left  "Wahay,  accompanied  by  the 
Commandant,  Mr.  Kern ;  but  we  had  scarcely  got  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore  when  there  arose  such  a  gale  of  wind  that 
we  were  obliged  to  endeavor  to  run  in  again.  This,  however, 
was  no  very  easy  matter,  for  the  coast  is  every  where  covered 
with  rocks,  reefs,  sni  abruptly  rising  cliffs — so  that  it  was  not 
without  both  toil  and  danger  that  we  were  enabled  to  get  into  a 
little  bay,  where  we  remained  the  whole  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  did  not  get  into  Saway  till  the  following  morning.  Thence 
we  visited,  as  we  had  planned  to  do,  two  Alfora  villages,  called 
Massitulan  and  Qpm,  which  lie  near  Saway,  upon  small  but  al- 
most perpendicular  hills. 

The  huts  of  the  Alforas  are  small,  and  built,  like  those  of  the 
Malays,  on  piles.  The  waUs  are  made  of  the  ribs  of  the  sago 
leaves,  and  the  roofs  of  the  leaves  themselves.  In  the  interior 
you  find  only  a  few  mats  and  earthen  pots,  a  parang,  bows  and 
arrows,  a  lance,  and  a  wooden  shield  four  feet  long  and  six  or 
eight  inches  thick. 

The  Alforas  are  not  so  ugly  as  the  Malays,  and  I  have  even 
seen  some  well-formed  faces  among  them.  Their  figures  are 
slender  and  well  proportioned,  and  among  the  girls  there  are 
really  some  pretty  creatures.  Their  complexion  is  light  brown ; 
they  have  fine  black  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  thick  black  hair  that 
is  never  cut.     The  men  do  up  their  hair  in  a  kind  of  club  in  the 
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front,  increasing  the  size  of  theiknot  by  putting  a  bunch  of  rice 
straw  under  it,  and  they  then  pass  a  handkerchief  round  their 
heads  in  such  a  neat  and  clever  manner  that  the  bunch  of  hair 
remains  sticking  out  at  the  top  like  a  cockade.  A  man  who  has 
taken  two  heads  may  also  decorate  his  head-dress  with  sheUs. 
The  men  do  not  all  wear  the  handkerchief  or  the  hair  cockade ; 
they  sometimes  leave  it  to  bang  down  loosely,  which  gives  them 
a  very  wild  aspect.  Their  thick,  long,  and  somewhat  ragged 
chevehire  falls  over  their  faces  and  flies  about  with  every  move- 
ment. But  though  their  hair  is  so  abundant,  their  beards  are 
very  scanty,  but  it  does  not  ai^>ear  that  they  pluck  them  out  as 
the  Malays  do ;  indeed,  I  saw  some  who  appeared  to  be  cherish- 
ing a  kind  of  mustache,  and  to  take  no  little  pride  in  it  too. 
The  women  twist  their  hair  into  a  knot  behind. 

Both  sexes  go  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  state  of  nature ;  for 
they  have  nothing  more  than  the  narrow  strip  of  stufiTfor  the  men, 
and  the  foot  long  petticoat  for  the  women,  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Tijdak ;  and  when  they  mtoy,  even 
the  Tijdak  is  thrown  off,  and  they  havei  not  so  much  as  this  apol^ 
ogy  for  a  garment. 

There  were  few  heads  (without  bodies)  to  be  seen  in  these  two 
Alfora  villages ;  and  in  one  the  Baileo  stood  without  a  roof  for 
want  of  this  indispensable  decoration. 

The  Bajah  of  this  village  is  much  attached  to  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, and  will  not,  therefore,  allow  his  people  to  seek  for  heads 
among  the  Malays;  nay,  he  even  desires  to  do  away  with  the 
custom  altogether,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  bring  over 
his  countrymen  to  his  opinion.  He  received,  however,  from  the 
Commandant  a  present  of  some  old  European  clothes  and  other 
trifles,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  good  intentions.  As  he  had 
been  informed  of  our  coming,  he  had  managed  to  hang  all  this 
finery  upon  him.  He  had  an  ancient  pair  of  breeches  that  reach- 
ed nearly  down  to  his  ankles,  and  a  waistcoat  and  coat  that  he 
could  have  wrapped  twice  round  him.  On  the  latter  he  had 
managed  to  fasten  some  bits  of  colored  cord  and  gold  lace,  and  on 
his  head  he  had  mounted  a  little  peaked  cap,  with  a  white  cock's 
feather.     Altogether  his  appearance  was  very  comical,  and  he 
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assumes  this  state  costume,  I  wag  told,  whenever  he  comes  before 
the  Commandant.  His  eyery-day  dress  is  none  at  all.  The 
women  and  girls,  too»  a  few  of  whom  showed  themselves  on  the 
persuasion  iji  the  Bcyah,  had  managed  to  hang  on  a  few  hand- 
kerchiefs and  other  scanty  articles  of  attire ;  but  when  I  afler* 
ward  saw  them  at  Hurali,  thej  were  all  stark  naked. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Fassaneo,  where  the  Commandant 
left  me  to  return  to  Wahaj,  and  I  set  out  on  my  foot  journey  to 
Wahhariki ;  but  before  his  departure,  he  induced  the  Rajah  of 
this  place  to  accompany  me  to  Hurali,  in  order  to  get  the  Alforas 
out  of  their  huts  and  procure  me  an  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  this  wild  and  shy  people. 

At  Fassaneo  I  again  met  my  Alfora  guides,  who  had  waited 
there  for  me ;  and  now  that  I  knew  the  meaning  of  the  shells  and 
paintings  that  adorned  them,  I  saw  that  there  were  among  them 
some  &mous  sportsmen  for  thdr  peculiar  kind  of  game. 

When  we  came  to  Hurali  there  was  again  not  a  creature  to  be 
seen,  and  the  Rajah  was  obliged  almost  to  drag  the  people  by 
main  force  out  of  their  huts.  I  went  into  several  of  these  habita- 
tions, expecting,  as  Hurali  is  considered  the  chief  place  of  the 
Alforas,  to  find  something  more  ^of  opulence  than  at  Opin  and 
Massitulan ;  but  the  simplicity,  or  rather  destitution,  was  equally 
striking.  Their  excessive  fear,  too,  was  painful  to  witness.  The 
children  ran  from  me  screaming  as  if  for  their  lives ;  and  it  was 
as  much  as  the  Rajah  could  do  to  induce  the  grown-up  girls  to 
stay  and  hold  out  their  hands  to  me.  The  constant  danger  they 
are  exposed  to  of  an  attack  from  some  hostile  tribe  is  doubtless 
the  cause  of  this  inmaoderate  timidity  and  distrust.  They  seem 
to  dread  the  sight  of  a  human  face. 

They  led  me  into  the  Baileo,  which,  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  neighboring  huts»  has  the  dimensions  of  a  palace,  for  it  is  sixty 
feet  long  and  forty  broad ;  and  here  I  counted,  shuddering,  a  long 
garland  of  136  skulls  that  have  been  collected,  of  course  during 
many  years.  On  the  walls  were  hanging  innumerable  jaw-bones 
of  wild  hogs,  deer,  etc.,  that  ixad  been  consumed  in  the  various 
banquets  held  in  honor  of  the  victories.  These  heads  and  jaw- 
bones, and  the  fire-places  where  the  heads  are  roasted,  are  all 
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that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Baileo.  The*  hut  of  the  Kajah  was  also 
tastefully  fitted  up  isrith  a  decoration  of  human  skulls. 

I  wished  much  to  see  the  festive  dance  which  the  Alfbras  per« 
form  on  these  occasions,  and  the  young  men  were  not  disinclined 
to  gratify  me.  They  were  soon  ready  with  muncal  instruments, 
consisting  of  shells  and  a  drum ;  and  they  had  b^un  to  beat  on 
the  latter,  and  to  draw  from  the  shells  some  piercing  tones,  when 
the  elder  people,  and  especially  the  Kajah^  interfered.  They  seem- 
ed to  think  that  if  this  dance  should,  be  performed  in  jest,  some 
one  would  soon  fall  victim  in  earnest. 

To  make  me  amends  for  the  disappointment,  the  Bajah  un- 
dertook to  show  n^  himself  the  way  .to  attack  an  enemy.  He 
armed  himself  with  shield,  parang,  and  lance,  and  holding  the  two 
former  in  his  left  hand  and  the  lance  in  his  right,  he  hid  himself 
with  great  cauti(Mi  behind  a  tree,  having  first  looked  about  on  all 
sides.  Then  he  lay  down  on  the  ground,  covered  himself  with 
leaves  and  branches,  and  put  his  ear  to  the  ground.  After  a  while 
he '  Raised  himself  a  little,  as  if  he  perceived  the  approfich  of  his 
prey,  drew  b^ck  again  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  flung  his 
spear,  rushing  forward  immediately  afterward,  and  making  a  stroke 
with  his  parang,  as  if  to  perform  the  decapitation.  He  then 
picked  up  the  imaginary  head,  which  this  time  was  a  stone,  and 
presented  it  to  me. 

I  begged  the  Bajah  to  introduce  to  me  the  most  renowned  heads- 
men of  his  tribe,  and  he  pointed  out  some  of  the  men  who  were 
sitting  round  me ;  and  told  me  this  one  had  conquered  two  heads ; 
that  one  three ;  but  he  himself  only  one.  My  astonishment  when  I 
heard  of  this  fact,,  and  looked  at  the  mild,  good-natured  fiEice  of  this 
man,  can  hardly  be  expressed.  The  other  heroes,  too,  looked  as 
modest  and  complacent  when  their  deeds  were  alluded  to,  as  if  the 
most  amiable  and  praiseworthy  actions  had  been  in  question.  The 
cutting  off  a  head  is,  in  their  eyes,  what  the  winniog  a  battle  is 
in  that  of  a  European  general,  or  sabring  his  enemy  in  that  of  a 
soldier.     Is  there,  in  fact,  much  difference  1 

I  took  a  cordial  leave  of  these  people,  who,  this  one  propensity 
excepted,  may  be  accounted  good  and  inofiensive,  and  set  forward 
again  on  our  journey ;  but  scarcely  had  we,  in  the  evening,  lain 
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down  to  rest,  when  we  were  awakened  hj  the  man  who  had  been 
set  to  keep  wateh.  He  pointed  to  the  forest,  in  which,  to  our  ter- 
ror, we  saw  a  faint  light  glimmer. 

M7  people  sprang  up  directly  and  seized  their  weapons,  but  there 
soon  appeared  before  us  some  half  dozen  Alforas,  with  pieces  of 
burning  wood  in  their  hands,  who  told  us  that  they  had  seen  a 
lai^  party  going  out,  probably  to  cut  sago-trees,  and,  recommend- 
ing us  to  be  cautious,  they  went  away.  The  guide,  who  had  been 
given  to  us  at  Saparooa,  and  who  was  the  worthiest  and  best 
Malay  I  ever  met,  immediately  had  our  still  glimmering  fire  put 
entirely  out,  ordered  three  men  to  keep  watch  on  each  side  of  me, 
and  the  rest  to  lie  down  at  a  very  short  distance.  We  were,  how- 
ever, all  so  thoroughly  worn  out  with  our  day's  journey — ^for  we 
had  crossed  both  mountain  chains — that^  in  spite  of  all  dangers, 
the  whole  party,  sentinels  included,  was  soon  fast  asleep.  The 
night  passed  quietly,  however, -but  the  return  journey  was  made 
with  such  rapidity,  I  do  not  kiiow  whether  from  fear  or  frcnn  any 
other  cause,  that  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  third  day 
we  arrived  at  Mahariki.  The  last  six  or  eight  miles  we  came  by 
a  different  route  from  that  we  had  followed  on  setting  out,  through 
woods  entirely  of  sago-palms. 

I  rested  one  day  at  Mahariki,  and  on  the  following  day  return- 
ed to  Noloth,  in  Saparooa. 

On  the  6th  of  February  I  got  to-  Saparooa  itself^  where  I  met 
the  Governor,  who  received  me  with  joyful  astonishment.  The 
first  question  was,  "  Have  you  then  really  been  to  Wahay  ?" 

"  Here  is  what  will  convince  you,"  said  I,  smiling,  ajid  handed 
him  the  letter  from  the  conunandant  of  the  fort. 

There  was  a  grand  banquet  this  evening  in  Saparooa,  for  the 
Governor  was  to  leave  the  island  the  following  morning,  and  had 
invited  aU  the  regents  and  schoolmasters.  These  people  were  all 
natives,  but  they  appeared  in  black  European  costume,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  who  wore  military  uniforms,  as  belonging  to 
the  burgher  militia. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  deportment  of  these  men  in  their 
stiff  foreign  dress,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  their  behavior  at 
table.     They  handled  the  knives  and  forks  as  cleverly  as  if  they 
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had  been  accustomed  to  them  all  their  liyes ;  and  there  was  really 
little  but  their  brown  skins  and  Malaj  cast  of  face  to  remind 
you  that  you  were  not  in  European  company. 

On  the  following  morning  a  great  number  of  the  people  had 
assembled  at  an  early  hour  before  the  house  to  entertain  the  Grov- 
emor  with  a  ^ance,  in  order  to  express  their  thanks  for  his  visit 
to  the  island.  There  were  abundance  of  dancers,  both  male  and 
female,  and  the  latter  were  so  covered  with  finery  that  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  scraped  together  for  the  occasion  every  ornament 
they  could  possibly  muster.  They  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of 
brass  plates  adorned  with  fringes  and  flowers,  and  bits  of  colored 
stuff  figured  as  aprons ;  but  they  performed  only  the  sleepy,  mo- 
notonous Malay  dance — ^the  end  of  which,  I  think,  no  mortal  pa- 
tience could  ever  wait  for.  The  gentlemen  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  oddly  got  vp.  They  had  brass  helmets,  with  monstrously 
high  feathers,  colored  aprons,  little  round  wooden  shields,  with 
bits  of  white  paper  pasted  on  them,  and  wooden  parangs  decora- 
ted with  flowers. 

The  dance  they  performed  was  somewhat  more  animated  than 
that  of  the  ladies.  The  garrison  of  the  fort,  consisting  of  fifty 
men,  was  also  drawn  up,  and  the  regents  and  schoolmasters  sur- 
rounded the  Governor,  and  the  whole  body  accompanied  him  with 
dancing  and  music  to  the  sea-shore. 

He  was  to  go  afterward  to  visit  other  islands ;  and  I  also  left 
Saparooa  the  same  evening,  and  the  following  day  greeted  once 
more  the  amiable  family  of  Roskolt. 

I  had  now  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  the  people 
of  the  Moluccas,  and  I  may  therefore  assert  that  they  are  superior 
in  personal  appearance  to  the  Malays  of  Java,  JBomeo,  and  Su- 
matra. They  are  of  a  light-brown  color,  their  eyes  dark  blue  or 
black,  and  their  figures  well-formed,  as,  indeed,  figures  mostly  are 
among  nations  who  do  not  distort  them  by  unnatural  dress.  The 
odious  custom  of  blackening  and  filing  their  teeth  does  not  exist 
among  them ;  the  chewing  siri  is  not  carried  on  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  as  among  others  of  the  Malay  race,  and  I  never  saw 
their  women  smoke. 

I  had  read  and  heard  that  the  Christians  among  the  natives  of 
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AmboTua  dressed  in  a  most  absurd  manner — ^in  a  kind  of  mock 
£uropeaii  costume,  and  that  the  men  were  especially  addicted  to 
the  round  black  hat.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servations have  gone.  The  gentlemen  do  sometimes  wear  the  gar- 
ment commonly  considered  most  indispaisable,  but  generally  no 
hat  at  all ;  and  the  women  are  chiefly  distingui8h€d  by  a  some- 
what longer  kabay.  Travelers  are  anxious  to  find  something  re- 
markable, and  are  often  overhasty  in  their  generalizations  from 
one  or  two  instances. 

The  food  of  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas  is  not  very  varied  or 
abundant.  They  have  a  little  poultry,  a  few  pigs,  but  no  h<Hmed 
cattle — ^those  which  are  on  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 
Besides  their  sago,  they  have  little  more  than  fish,  some  fruits,  and 
red  pepper. 

A  short  time  ago  a  sago  manufactury  was  established  at  Am- 
boyna,  where  the  finest  sago  fiour,  as  well  as  ^the  pearl  sago,  wa9 
made ;  but  it  was  found  that  these  articles  could  not  be  produced 
here  as  cheaply  as  at  Singapore,  although  the  sago  grows  wild  in 
the  island,  and  at  Singapore  has  to  be  imported. 

The  reason  probably  is  that  at  Singapore  there  are  plenty  of 
industrious  Chinese  workmen,  while  here  the  lazy  Malays  can  only 
be  tempted  to  work  by  e:(orbitant  payment. 

On  the  3d  of  March  I  lefi  Amboyna,  and  once  more  by  the 
§teamer  of  the  same  name,  to  go  by  the  way  of  Temate  to  Kema 
on  Celebes.  The  passage  of  260  miles  we  made  in  fifly-four 
hours,  passing  many  islands  and  islets,  upon  some  of  which  I  no- 
ticed steep,  spherical-shaped  mountains^  sometimes  rising  sheer 
out  of  the  sea.  Many  stood  quite  apart  from  any  other,  remind- 
ing me  of  those  I  had  seen  at  Sarawak.  .    . 

The  entrance  to  Temate  is  very  picturesque ;  the  bay  is  encir- 
cled by  mountains  more  than  5000  feet  high — among  them  the 
Tidore  and  the  Temate ;  the  latter  a  volcano  that  is  frequently 
smoking.  At  the  foot  of  this  rather  dangerous  neighbor  lies  the 
little  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  and  a  Resident,  but,  like  the  isl- 
and of  Ceram,  it  is  a  mere  burden  to  them,  and  only  retained  out 
of  political  considerations.     There  is  also  a  native  sultan  on  the 
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island,  whom  the7  hiftye  hitherto  left  in  peaceable  possession  of 
his  country,  and  paid  him  a  pension  of  10,800  rupees  into  the 
bargain. 

We  remained  at  Temate  a  daj  and  a  h^,  which  I  ^nt  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Goldenau  the 
Hesident.  In  the  evening  we  paid  the  Sultan  a  visit,  and  he 
sent  a  convenient  European  carriage  to  fetch  us,  which  he  had 
formerly  received  as  a  f^^sent  from  the  King  of  Holland ;  but,  as 
there  are  no  horses  on  the  island  (a  deficiency  that  had  not  been 
remembered  in  Holland),  the  only  way  for  the  Sultan  to  make 
use  of  the  equipage  is  to  harness  men  in  place  of  the  customaiy 
quadrupeds.  To  my  great  astonishment,  the  carriage  was,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  driven  and  pushed  up  to  the  door  by  more 
than  twenty  of  the  Sultan's  subjects.  We  took  our  seats,  and 
went  along  at  such  a  good  pace,  that  I  should  never  have  guessed 
to  what  kind  of  locomotives  we  were  indebted,  had  I  not  seen 
them.  .  %. 

~  The  Sultan's  house  is  built  of  stone,  ihihe  European  style ;  and 
he  himself  wore  a  complete  European  costume,  except  that  he  had 
a  turban  instead  of  a  hat. 

He  came  out  on  the  staircase  to  receive  us,  offered  me  his  arm, 
and  led  me,  with  much  decorum,  to  the  saloon  of  reception.  Here 
he  had  to  leave  me,  as  he  could  not,  according  to  etiquette,  place 
a  woman  by  his  side.  His  daughters,  however,  took  his  place  (as 
the  Sultana,  his  wife,  was  ill),  and  led  me  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
the  gentlemen  being  seated  opposite  to  us  at  the  other  end.  Tea* 
and  sweetmeats  were  presented,  and  then  two  dances  were  per- 
formed in  our  honor. 

The  first,  the  Menare,  was  danced  by  twelve  prettily-dressed 
girls,  who  wore  loose  pink  silk  robes,  broad  white  collars,  and  pink 
and  green  scarfs  and  aprons.  They  had  broad  golden  girdles  round 
their  waists,  and  a  gold  plate  on  the  bosom,  besides  armlets  of  the 
same  metal.  On  their  heads  they  had  a  kind  of  narrow  coronet 
with  many  peaks  and  points ;  and  a  gold  plate  hung  down  behind 
over  their  hair,  which  was  decorated  with  flowers.  They  had  also 
fans  sticking  in  their  girdles. 

The  dance  was  tolerable  lively  for  a  Malay  (me.     It  had  figures 
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something  like  those  of  a  quadrille,  and  the  dancers  made  use 
in  it  of  their  aprons  and  fans.  But  all  was  done  with  constantly 
downcast  ejes^  without  much  grace,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  screeching  s<Hig,  two  tambourins,  and  a  fife.  The  musicians  were 
women. 

The  other  dance,  the  TjakakU,  dates  from  the  Portuguese  time, 
though  it  has  undergone  some  alterj^tions.  It  is  performed,  along 
with  a  kind  of  prelude,  by  ten  dancers,  and  is  pretty  enough  to  be 
compared  with  some  of  our  best  ballet-dances.  The  costume  of 
the  performers  consisted  of  orange-colored  trowsers  and  caftans, 
the  latter  open  at  the  four  sides,  colored  ribbons  and  scarfs,  and 
three-cornered  felt  hats,  with  white  plumes.  Each  dancer  held  a 
wooden  sword  in  his  hand,  and  had  a  colored  silk  handkerchief 
fastened  to  each  arm. 

The  dancer  who  figured  in  the  introductory  part  had  a  pink 

oaftan  instead  of  an  orange-colored  one,  and,  instead  of  one  scarf^ 

two ;  as  well  as  two  plumes  upon  his  hat,  and  two  handkerchiefs 

to  each  arm.     The  dancera  made  very  skillful  and  complicated 

^ .   figures  and  groups,  stamped  from  time  to  time  upon  the  ground, 

.    and  made  strokes  at  each  other  with  their  wooden  swords,  as  if 

^'^.-      representing  a  combat.     In  the  conclusion  they  formed  with  them 

7^^ '  a  kind  of  litter,  upon  which  the  first  dancer  sprang,  and  was  borne 

'    in  triumph  from  the  scene.     The  music  consisted  of  two  violins 

and  a  fife,  played  by  men. 

The  servility  of  deportment  at  this  court  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  at  Surakarta  ^  the  people  did  not  kneel  down  till  the  Sul- 
tan came  quite  near  them,  and  he  was  not  served  by  women  but 
by  men,  who  stood  upright  behind  him. 

When  I  took  my  leave,  the  Sultan's  daughter  accompanied  me 
to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  there  the  Sultan  himself 
again  offered  me  his  arm,  and  led  me  to  the  carriage. 

I  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  roads  were  lighted  up,  al- 
though I  had  not  noticed  in  coming  any  such  luxury  as  lanterns, 
but  when  we  came  near  the  lights  the  riddle  was  solved.  There 
were  no  lanterns,  but,  instead  of  them,  living  candelabras,  namely, 
men,  who  stood  all  along  on  each  side  holding  torches. 

The  people  of  Ternate  live  much  on  sago,  though  rice  and 
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maize  are  also  raised.  The  country  is  fertile,  but  little  cultivated, 
and  in  all  places  of  this  kind  the  articles  of  diet  to  which  we 
Europeans  are  accustomed  are  of  course  immoderately  dear.  lit- 
tle or  no  vegetables  are  raised,  and  very  few  of  the  people  trouble 
themselves  about  breeding  poultry,  pigs,  or  cattle.  A  pound  of 
beef  would  cost  sixty  doits,  and  a  bottle  of  milk  forty.  Servants" 
wages  are  also  very  high,  and  they  mostly  have  to  be  sent  for 
from  Java. 

We  left  Temate  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  March,  and 
reached  Kema  in  Celebes  on  the  following  morning.  The  dis- 
tance is  94  miles. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Celebes. — ^Manado.— Joumoy  to  the  Highlands. — ^The  Dntch  Missionaries. 
1— Macassar. — Journey  into  the  Interior  of  Celebes. — Maros. — The 
Choice  of  a  Begent. — Tanette  Barru. — ^Festival  of  Teeth  Filing. — Pare- 
ParCi-^The  learned  Malay  King. 

Celebes  is  a  large  island,  lying  across  the  equatdr  from  2^ 
north  latitude  to  6^  south,  and  divided  into  long  peninsulas  by 
the  incursions  of  the  sea.  Kema  lies  at  the  northeastern  point 
in  the  Eesidence  of  Merehatta,  though  the  seat  of  the  Resident  is 
twenty  miles  off,  at  Manado,  wh^e  the  ships  go  to  during  the 
eastern  monsoon.     In  the  western  they  come  to  anchor  at  Kema. 

It  is  a  very  insignificant  little  place,  and  I  found  here  only  one 
official  person  and  one  missionary ;  the  first  I  had  met  with  before 
in  the  Dutch  [Settlements.  He  was  a  German  (a  Mr.  Hardy),  and 
he  invited  me  immediately  to  his  house,  where  I  remained  two 
days,  and  then  rode  quite  alone  to  Manado.  The  way  led  me 
through  beautiful  broad  valleys,  planted  with  rice,  coffee,  and 
maize,  and  fine  mountains  rose  round  me,  among  which  were  the 
Klahat  twins,  of  5000  feet  high.  The  sago-palm  grows  wild  here 
too ;  but  this  liberality  of  Nature  does  not  seem  to  render  the 
people  quite  so  idle  as  those  of  the  Moluccas,  and  they  live  chiefiy 
on  rice  and  maize.    W^h  the  cofifee  there  is  more  trouble  than 
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elMfwrhere,  and  eveiy  head  of  a  fiimilj  must  plant  and  maintidn 
500  trees.  They  get,  indeed,  ten  copper  goilden  for  the  picul  of 
coffee,  hut  twenty-five  doits  of  this  go  to  i;he  E^ent  and  the  In- 
spector. Every  native  must  also  pay  six  florins  a  year  for  his  hut 
to  the  Government,  and  two  to  the  B^ent.  It  must  be  confessed 
HoUand  has  acted  in  a  v^  step-mother  £Mbion  to  the  people  of 
this  island. 

I  had  an  invitation  for  Manado  from  the  Besddent,  Mr.  Andrie- 
sen,  but  as  Manahassa  is  renowned  for  its  fine  scenery,  I  wished 
to  see  something  of  that  also,  and  therefore  undertook  a  little  jour- 
ney to  the  Highlands,  having  an  ascent  to  malce^of  about  2300 
feet  to  reach  the  Lake  Tondeno. 

On  the  14th  of  March  I  rode,  in  company  with  the  missionary 
Mr.  Schwarz,  a  Grerman^  by  Latho-Tomohan  and  Lahmdon  to  San- 
der^ a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles.  From  Latho  the  road  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  sOme  wonderful  views  over  land  and  sea  to  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  finest  ppint  is  on  the  height  near  Lahen- 
don.  A  large  fertile  valley  lies  at  your  feet,  girdled  by  mount- 
ains, and  among  them  is  an  active  volcano,  the  Saputan,  and  the 
Lohore,  of  5000  feet  high.  Cultivated  hills,  woods,  and  groves, 
with  rich  fields  of  rice  and  maize,  and  large  handsome  villages, 
are  scattered  among  them  on  all  sides,  and  beyond  lies  the  lovely 
little  lake  of  Lahendon,  glittering  like  a  diamond  in  its  green 
setting. 

At  Tomohan  we  stopped  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  mission^ 
ary,  Mr.  Wilkin,  also  a  German,  and  in  the  afternoon  made  a  lit- 
tle excursion  to  visit  the  lake,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter. 
Some  mud  springs  lie  on  the  opposite  side,  and  I  got  myself  put 
across  the  lake  in  a  little  canoe  made  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree,  in  order  to  see  them ;  but  the  mud  was  quite  dry.  There 
was  not  even  the  smallest  puff  of  vapor  to  announce  the  presence 
of  a  spring.  The  springs  are  said,  nevertheless,  to  be,  in  rainy 
weather,  tolerably  active ;  though  by  no  means  so  mudi  so  as  ten 
years  aga  At  that  lime  an  Italian  count  who  was  here  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  visit  to  these  springs.  He  ventured,  not- 
^withstanding  the  warnings  of  his  guide,  too  near,  sank  above  the 
aiikles  in  the  boiling  mud,  and  died  in  a  few  months  of  the  wounds 
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thus  occasioned.    Besides  these  mud  springs,  there  is  a  small  hot 
sulphur  spring  to  be  seen  close  to  the  lake. 

At  Sonder  I  remained  at  the  house  of  the  missionary,  Mr. 
Graafland,  as  Mr.  Schwarz  wished  to  go  eleven  miles  Airther  to 
Langowang,  where  he  resided.  I  went  there  afterward  with  Mr. 
Schwarz,  and  again  saw,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  road, 
sulphur  springs,  which  have  formed  several  basins,  the  largest  of 
which  is  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Here  the  mud  is  <;on« 
stantly  boiling  up ;  and  near  Langowang  are  some  sulphur  springs 
of  equally  high  temperature.  The  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  you  can  look  far  down  into  its  rocky  basin.  The  smell  of 
sulphur  is  stronger  in  it  than  the  taste ;  and  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  make  use  of  it  both  for  drinking  and  cooking,  though 
they  say  that  it  gives  pain  in  the  stomach  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it. 

At  Langowang  I  found  an  asylum  in  the  abode  of  the  kind  and 
excellent  Mr.' Schwarz. 

On  the  17th  of  March  I  rode  to  Bomboken,  on  the  beautiful 
Lake  Tondano,  eight  miles  from  Langowang.  The  lake  is  nine 
miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  obtains  its  supply  of  water  from 
thirty  little  rivers  and  a  spring  in  its  centre,  at  which  spot,  it  is 
said,  no  bottom  can  be  found  with  the  lead.  It  is  prettily  set  in 
hills  and  mountains,  decked  with  never-fading  green. 

At  Bomboken  the  missionary,  Mr.  Noe,  was  waiting  for  me 
with  a  boat,  in  order  to  take  me  to  his  house  at  Tondano,  four 
miles  off;  and  on  the  way  thither  we  were  overtaken  by  a  truly 
tropical  rain,  accompanied  by  an  extremely  cold  wind.  I  was 
seized  with  a  violent  shivering,  and  after  that  the  malignant  Su- 
matra fever  came  on  me  for  the  seventh  time  (I  had  had  it  also  at 
Amboyna).  I  had  longed  intensely  to  get  to  Tondano,  and  on  my 
arrival  went  straight  from  the  boat  to  my  bed.  Toward  evening 
I  felt  better,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Riedl,  another  Ger- 
man misdonary  settled  here. 

As  this  fever  is  of  the  intermittent  kind,  I  was  able  the  next 
day  to  undertake  a  walk  to  the  waterfall  of  Tondano,  about  two 
miles  off. 

The  environs  are  wildly  romantic.     The  river  rushes  over  a 
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rock  eighty  feet  high,  and  plnnges  down  into  a  caldron  from 
which  the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  on  all  sides,  and  which  is  al- 
together inaccessible.  The  fall  can  only  be  viewed  from  above, 
wh^re  an  open  wooden  hut  has  been  erected  for  curious  visitors. 
There  is  a  second  less  considerable  hH ;  and  about  a  hundred  feet 
firom  the  latter  a  bridge  is  carried  across  the  river,  whence  you 
obtain  a  good  view  of  both.  The  river  is  hemmed  in  between 
rocky  walls,  and  the  power  of  the  water  in  this  rapid  fall  has 
worn  in  them  great  openings,  through  which  it  rushes  as  through 
sluices. 

In  the  afternoon  I  rowed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lake  as 
&r  as  Kakas,  whence  I  returned  on  foot  to  Langowang.  This  was 
my  last  excursion  during  my  stay  in  the  Besidence  of  Manahassa. 
I  should  have  done  more,  but  the  fever  attacked  me  repeatedly. 
All  that  I  saw  of  the  country  pleased  me  extremely :  it  is  rich  in 
natural  beauty,  has  a  moderate  climate,  and  a  good  productive 
soil.  The  villages  are  handsome  and  cleanly,  the  houses,  though 
built  on  stakes,  spacious,  and  as  well  kept  as  I  have  ever  seen  in 
these  countries.  Many  of  the  native  houses,  though  built  only 
of  the  ribs  of  sago  leaves,  were  so  lai^e  and  neat,  that  I  took 
them  for  the  habitations  of  Europeans.  Sotne  of  the  villages  con- 
tain 2000  or  3000  inhabitants ;  the  houses  stand  in  rows,  and  are 
separated  by  trees  and  hedges^— the  most  beautiful  hedges  of 
roses,  which  riin  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rows  of  houses. 
Good  broad  paths  lead  in  all  directions  to  seventeen  villages,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  Logee  House,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  one 
bviilt  for  the  Resident,  who  comes  into  this  country  very  frequent- 
ly to  visit  the  coffee  plantations. 

The  natives  are  partly  Christian  and  partly  heathen.  They 
are  called  Alforas,  but  I  found  in  them  little  resemblance  to  the 
Alforas  of  Ceram.  They  have  no  taste  for  collecting  heads  ei- 
ther, and  they  are  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  the  Malays,  as  they 
leave  their  teeth  unfiled  and  unstained ;  and  though  they  do  chew 
hetely  they  are  not  immoderately  addicted  to  the  indulgence.  The 
character  of  these  people  I  heard  every  where  praised  as  honest 
and  trustworthy;  they  perform  their  labor  for  the  Government 
willingly,  and  their  morals  in  other  respects  are  very  pure.     In 
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eostume  Hiey  do  not  differ  from  their  brethren  on  Ceram ;  nor 
do  the  Christians  among  them  from  the  other  Christians  of  the 
Moluccas. 

Manahassa  has  a  population  of  110,000  souls,  of  whom  about 
one  third  have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  become  Christians. 
Even  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  there  were  many ;  but,  for 
want  of  priests  to  continue  their  instruction,  they  feU  back  afler^ 
ward  to  heathenism.  The  first  missionaries,  Messrs.  Schwarz 
and  Biedl,  were  sent  here  from  the  Missionary  Society  of  Holland 
in  the  year  1881 ;  and  Mr.  Schwarz  alone  has  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, during  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  labors,  of  baptizing  9000 
persons. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  missionaries  here  appeared  to  me  in- 
comparably better  smted  to  the  object  they  have  in  view  than 
that  of  the  American  and  English  missionaries  I  have  known  in 
India,  Persia,  and  China.  They  establish  themselves  permanent- 
ly in  one  place,  and  do  not  go  running  about,  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  miles,  to  preach  to  people  who  have  had  no  previous,  in- 
struction, and  therefore  understand  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  long 
discourses  addressed  to  them.  When  their  sphere  of  action  has 
become  so  much  extended  that  they  can  no  longer  fulfill  all  its 
duties,  they  request  the  Society  to  send  them  an  assistant ;  and 
thus  the  work  goes  on,  step  by  step.  It  was  begun  by  the  two 
gentlemoi  I  have  mentioned,  and  now  ten  missionaries  are  found 
scarcely  sufficient. 

-  Dutch  missionaries  receive  a  very  moderate  salary  firom  the 
Society,  and  live  in  very  modest  style,  without  any  of  the  grand- 
eur and  luxury  of  the  American  and  English  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen ;  but  their  flocks  draw  toward  them  with 
so  much  the  more  confidence,  as  there  is  not  so  strongly  marked 
a  difference  in  their  external  position.  There  was  a  Sunday 
among  the  days  that  I  spent  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Schwarz ;  and 
in  the  afternoon,  after  divine  service,  the  natives  came  to  pay 
visits  to  the  family,  and  talked  in  the  most  confiding  manner  for 
hours,  quite  as  if  they  belonged  to  it. 

Every  missionary  has  ^ve  or  six  of  the  young  men,  and  as  many 
girls,  ia  his  house ;  the  former  are  educated  as  schoolmasters,  the 
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latter  inBtructed  in  all  useful  domestic  employments,  tbose  only 
excepted  which,  though  useful  elsewhere,  might  not  be  so  here. 
These  young  people  live  constantly  with  the  family  of  the  mis- 
sionary, and  are  treated  as  his  own  children ;  though  care  is  taken 
that  they  shall  not  be  unfitted  for  their  future  position  by  the  en- 
joyment of  too  many  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  to  which 
they  have  of  course  not  been  accustomed. 

The  missionaries  here  do  not  hold  meetings  once  or  twice  a 
week,  but  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  they  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  wife  and  children  and  their  entire  domestic  estab- 
lishment with  them.  The  gentlemen  meet,  and  spend  two  or 
three  days  together  in  the  discussion  of  the  a£fairs  of  their  mis- 
sions, and  then  each  rides  home  again.  They  do  not  always 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  even  to  many  well-brought-up  na- 
tive young  women.  Madame  Schwarz  has  not  the  good  fortune 
to  be  of  European  descent,  but  she  fulfills  all  the  duties  of  her 
position  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  than  the  vsdves  of  other  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  neither  she  nor  her  children  find  it  necessary  to 
have  change  of  air  and  take  voyages  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health — ^a  vast  saving  to  the  Missionary  Society,  for  the  per- 
petual travelings  of  the  wives  and  children  of  missionaries  consti- 
tute an  important  item  in  their  expenditure. 

I  saw  the  wives  of  the  missionaries  here  visiting  the  sick,  dress- 
ing the  most  disgusting  wounds  and  tumors,  and  performing  sim- 
ilar offices  of  Christian  charity ;  and  after  my  visit  to  this  country 
I  began  to  feel  much  more  real  respect  for  missionaries  than  I  had 
ever  done  before.  I  began  to  see  what  an  infinite  amount  of  real 
good  they  can  effect  when  they  devote  themselves  to  the  office 
from  pure  and  conscientious  motives,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  from  the  desire  to  obtain  a  handsome  income  by  a  very  easy 
mode  of  life. 

The  government  of  Manahassa  concerns  itself,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  very  little  about  the  education  of  the  people;  the  school- 
masters receive  their  salaries  from  the  Missionary  Society,  and 
are  not  even  exempted  from  the  house-tax  for  the  cottages  they 
occupy.  Yet  the  salaries  are  so  extremely  small,  that  they  could 
not  be  found  very  burdensome  to  the  government,  bein^only  for 
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the  first  class  ten  rupees  a  month,  and  for  the  subordinate  seven, 
or  even  four. 

After  spending  five  days  with  this  dear,  amiable  familj,  I  set 
out  on  the  23d  of  March  on  my  return  journey  to  Manado,  Mr. 
Schwarz  accompanying  me  ten  miles  on  my  way ;  and  then  we 
parted,  and  took  as  kind  a  farewell  as  if  we  had  been  friends  for 
years. 

I  dined  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  had  formerly  invited 
me,  and  in  the  evening  I  reached  Manado  (thirty-four  miles).  I 
was  received  by  the  German  missionary,  Mr.  Linemann,  with  whom 
I  was  to  visit  the  other  stations,  and  we  were  just  ready  to  set  off 
when  we  were  informed- that  the  steamer  for  Macassar  would  be 
here  some  time  during  the  month ;  so  that  I  had  to  remain  and 
wait  for  it,  and  give  up  the  excursions  from  which  I  had  promised 
myself  so  much  pleasure — a  circumstance  the  more  vexatious,  as 
day  after  day  passed  and  no  steamer  made  her  appearance.  •  She 
did  not  come  till  the  9th  of  April,  and  I  went  on  board  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

The  six  hundred  miles'  voyage  to  Macassar  we  made  in  three 
days;  and  on  landing  I  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Dr. 
Schmitz  and  his  wife.  I  had  previously  heard  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  director  of  the  hospital  there.  I  re- 
mained with  them,  however,  only  a  few  days ;  for,  as  I  had  pre- 
viously visited  Macassar,  my  object  in  coming  again  was  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  island. 

The  part  of  Celebes  which  is  independent  of  the  Dutch  is  di- 
vided into  three  states,  Bonniy  Goo,  and  Stdenrtng,  and  these  are 
again  subdivided  into  many  smaller  ones,  whose  kings  or  rajahs 
are  subject  to  the  rulers  of  the  larger. 

The  sultans  or  kings  of  these  states  are  allies  of  the  Dutch,  but 
permit  neither  resident  nor  fort  in  their  territories,  and  have  hith- 
erto maintained  a  complete  independence.  I  purposed  to  visit 
them,  as  well  as  the  mountain  district  Dari,  whose  wild  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  live  in  caves,  and  to  occupy  the  very  lowest  grade 
of  civilization. 

Without  the  permission  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  however,  you 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  either  their  own  dominions  or  those  of- 
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their  allies ;  so  I  solicited  the  requisite  credentials  from  Governor 
Bick,  who  was  immediately  ready  to  afford  them  for  Goa  and  Si- 
denring,  but  Bonni  he  excepted,  as  his  government  was  not  just 
then  on  the  best  terms  with  this  Sultan — ^the  most  powerful  of 
the  three,  and  who  can  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  40,000  ef- 
fective soldiers. 

Provided  with  letters  from  the  Governor  to  sundry  rajahs  and 
kings,  I  set  off,  accompanied  by  an  ^terpreter  and  a  native  of 
Celebes,  and  rode  as  far  as  Maros  (17  miles).  Maros  and  Macas- 
sar lie  on  the  same  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  boundless  ex- 
tent of  rice-fields.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this  extensive 
cultivation,  as  I  had  seen  very  little  rice  planted  in  the  villages, 
and  so  lai^  an  amount  of  human  labor  is  requisite  to  get  in  the 
harvest ;  for  here,  as  in  Java,  every  ear  is  cut  singly. 

The  rivers  Tello  and  Maros  intersect  this  plain,  and,  as  there 
are  no  bridges  any  where,  we  had  to  cross  on  boats,  and  let  the 
horses  swim  through. 

At  Maros  I  alighted  at  the  house  of  the  Assistant-Eesident, 
Count  Bentheim,  who  lives  in  a  very  handsome  edifice,  of  which 
he  has  been  himself  the  architect  and  builder.  It  has  a  handsome 
colonnade,  and  fine  lofty  apartments,  and  far  exceeds  in  beauty 
the  residence  of  the  Governors  of  Macassar  and  Amboyna. 

The  continual  rain  detained  me  at  Maros  six  days — ^a  longer 
time  than  I  meant  to  have  passed  there;  and  it  was  very  fortu- 
nate that  this  bad  weather  overtook  me  while  I  was  enjoying  the 
society  of  this  charming  family,  and  could  therefore  so  well  recon- 
cile myself  to  the  misfortune,  and  not  when  I  was  dependent  on 
the  hospitality  of  a  Malay  king  or  rajah.  So  far  was  I  from  re- 
gretting my  stay,  that  I  could  not  help  some  feeling  of  the  kind 
when  the  reappearance  of  the  sun  gave  the  signal  for  me  to  con- 
tinue my  joiu^ey.  During  my  stay  at  Maros  I  visited  a'  grotto, 
lying  three  miles  off^,  at  BvlvrSyscmg.  The  rock  containing  this 
grotto  stands  as  isolated  in  the  beautiful  plain  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  heaven.  It  is  about  80  feet  high,  and. 300  in  drcumferehce ; 
and  when  the  English  had  possession  of  the  country  they  used  it 
as  a  fortress,  turned  the  grotto  into  a  barrack,  and  mounted  their 
guns  on  the  top  of  it.     The  roof  of  the  grotto  is  supported  by  ir- 
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regular  colamns  of  stalactite,  and  many  crags  of  various  sliapes^ 
It  is  very  pretty ;  but  now  serves  only  as  the  abode  of  innumerar' 
ble  bats  and  other  '^  birds  of  night." 

An  election  for  the  office  of  Bcgah  took. place  while  I  was  in 
the  house  iof  the  Goimt.  One  of  the  Bajahs  wished  to  obtain,  as 
well  fi'oni  his  government  as  from  his  people,  the  assurance  that 
after  his  death  his  title  and  office  would  pass  to  his  son,  and  on 
that  account  desired  to  have  him  elected  during  his  own  lifetime. 

The  Begent,  and  the  elders  of  the  entire  district,  assembled, 
therefore,  for  this  purpose  in  the  house  of  Count  Bentheim ;  every 
one  was  asked  separately  for  his  opinion  and  his  vote,  and  the 
Rajah's  son  was  unanimously  chosen.  He  had  sat  apart  while 
the  negotiation  was  going  on,  and  when  the  happy  result  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  he  drew  his  kriss,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

The  people  are  not  much  oppressed  by. the  government  here; 
they  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  their  harvest  to  pay  in 
kind,  but  they  are  not  required  to  work  gratuitously,  either  at 
roads,  bridges,  or  houses.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  spice  plantations  are 
free,  but  noting  is  to  be  seen  of  any  of  these  productions.  The 
natives  want  nothing  but  rice,  and  cultivate  nothing  else,  for  they 
greatly  prefer  their  ease  to  their  profit.  This  seems  to  afford  a 
presumption  that,  if  the  government  gave  up  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem, and  no  longer  compelled  the  people  to  labor,  the  effect  would 
not  be,  as  is  sometimes  imagined,  that  production  would  be  in- 
creased and  prices  diminished,  but,  on  the  conti'ary,  on  all  the 
islands,  Java  not  excepted,  most  of  the  plantations  would  in  all 
pro1)ability  speedily  go  to  ruin. 

As  to  the  mon(^oly  system  in  general,  and  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  Dutch  mode  of  government — as  a  woman,  and  with  a  very 
insufficient  amount  of  knowledge  on  such  subjects — ^I  will  not 
venture  to  pronounce  any  opinion ;  but,  without  reference  to  this 
^dal  case,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  constraint  of  any  kind 
on  a  people  is  a  species  of  injustice ;  but  where  is  the  government 
in  the  world  that  does  not  employ  any  *?  I  am  a&aid  no  one  has 
ever  yet  been  carried  on  with  the  purely  pMLanthropic  view  of 
making  the  people  happy.  The  question  with  respect  to  colonies 
^ways  has  been,  and  ^s.  What  advantage  can  we  get  out  of  the 
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countiy  and  its  inhabitants?  England  endeavors  to  obtain  as 
much  as  possible  from  her  colonial  possessions,  so  do  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Dutch  form 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Why  so  much  should  have  been  said  of  the  severitj  of  the 
Dutch  government  in  India  I  can  not  at  all  understand,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  much  less  severe  than  the  governments  in  many 
other  countries.  In  British  India,  for  example,  eveiy  single  fruit- 
tree  is  taxed,  and  the  farming  ^tem  is  very  oppressive  to  the- 
smaller  farmers.  In  the  Dutch  Indian  possessions  the  natives 
have  certainly  also  much  to  suffer ;  but  their  contributions  are 
mostly  in  labor,  which  is  less  burdensome  to  them  than  a  demand 
for  money  payments  would  be.  It  must,  too,  not  be  forgotten 
that  of  late  years  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  In  many  provinces  the  peasant  is  the 
proprietor  of  his  cottage  and  land,  and  can  sell  them  if  he  pleases; 
in  others  the  ground  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  government, 
and  the  harvest  divided.  In  districts  where  neither  coflfee,  tea, 
sugar,  nor  spice  can  be  cultivated,  or  where  they  aip  not  monop- 
olies, the  fifth  of  the  harvest,  or  sometimes  only  the  tenth,  and 
that  in  kind,  is  delivered  to  the  government.  Where  these  arti- 
cles are  monopolies,  the  government  claims  from  the  peasant  a 
very  small  tax  on  his  own  possessions,  or  frequently  none  at  all ; 
but  he  is  required  to  work  on  the  government  lands,  or  on  the 
plantations  hired  from  the  government,  for  which  he  receives  a 
trifling  compensation. 

The  heaviest  burden  on  the  people  is  the  labor  in  the  c(^ee 
plantations,  on  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  at  the  magazines  and 
residences  of  official  persons,  and  so  forth.  In  the  former  they 
have  to  remain,  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  their  homes ;  but  the  government  pays  them  a 
small  fixed  sum  for  every  picul  of  coffee  delivered.  The  building 
work  has  hitherto  had  to  be  performed  altogether  gratuitously, 
and  only  the  foremen  of  the  work,  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  etc., 
receive  suitable  payment.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  pres- 
ent Governor  General  has  long  been  exerting  himself  to  obtain 
fair  wages  for  all  the  laborers  employed  by  the  government,  and 
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this  benevolent  purpose  was  at  the  time  of  my  departure  advanc- 
ing rapidly  toward  its  fulfillment. 

The  inhabitants  of  towns  are  free  from  all  burdens  of  this  na- 
ture ;  they  have  no  forced  labor  to  perform,  and  nothing  to  pay 
but  a  small  yearly  land-tax;  and  every  peasant  may  become  a 
citizen  as  soon  as  he  has  performed  military  service  for  twelve 
years.  It  is  especially  concerning  this  class  of  people  that  so 
great  an  outcry  has  been  raised;  but  they  really  are  extremely 
idle,  and  in  many  districts,  that  of  Amboyna  especially,  terribly 
devoted  to  card-playing. 

The  slaves  are  well  treated  in  the  Dutch  territory,  and  when 
ill  used  by  their  masters  are  protected  by  the  government ;  they 
are  at  liberty  to  lay  any  complaint,  and 'the  laws  in  their  &.vor 
are  not  merely  a  dead  letter,  as  they  are  in  some  countries.  I 
must  add,  nevertheless,  that,  &om  all  I  have  seen,  not  merely  of 
Dutch  India,  but  of  all  distant  countries  under  European  rule,  I 
can  not  but  think  those  nations  happier  who  have  never  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  whites.  They  have  their  sufferings 
indeed,  and  are  often  oppressed,  but  their  case  is  seldom  so  bad 
as  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  covetous  European. 

On  the  28d  of  August  I  set  out  in  prosecution  of  my  journey, 
and  with  a  rather  numerous  train ;  for  Count  Bentheim,  notwith- 
standing my  refusal,  persisted  in  giving  me  another  interpreter, 
who,  besides  the  language  of  the  country,  spoke  Dutch,  of  which 
I  had  managed  to  cram  enough  into  my  ancient  head  to  render 
myself  intelligible.  Each  of  my  interpreters  had  two  coolies  and 
a  servant  for  himself,  though  I  myself  had  but  one  cooly ;  and 
altogether  we  made  a  party  of  ten  persons.  This  was  far  more 
than  I  desired,  for  there  is  more  trouble  in  keeping  such  a  train 
in  order,  and  more  difficulty  every  where  in  procuring  horses. 

We  rode  on  sixteen  miles  to  Fadkadjene,  constantly  through  a 
great  plain,  and  between  plantations  of  rice ;  indeed,  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Maros  and  Macassar  may  be  considered  the  granaries  of 
the  island.  The  plain  of  Maros  particularly  is  of  most  exuberant 
fertility,  for  which  the  inhabitants  have  in  a  great  measure  to 
thank  Count  Bentheim,  since  he  has  made  several  aqueducts, 
which  afford  the  fields  a  sufficient  amount  of  irrigation. 

L2        - 
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Count  Bentheim  had  prepared  me  to  find  bad  roads,  bnt  tbej 
really  exceeded  my  expectations ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  road  at 
all ;  and  we  had  to  make  our  waj  as  we  could  through  the  rice- 
fields,  which  are  artificially  kept  under  water.  These  fields  are 
separated  by  narrow  dikes,  from  which  your  hori^  may  easily 
slip,  as  he  has  scarcely  room  to  set  one  foot  before  the  other,  so 
that  you  must  be  every  moment  prepared  for  a  fall.  The  animal 
may  also  find  the  dike  break  under  him,  for  it  merely  consists  of 
soft  earth.  When  we  were  not  on  these  narrow  earthen  dikes 
we  were  in  puddles  or  morasses,  where  our  horses  sometimes  sunk 
in  up  to  the  breast,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  struggling  out  again, 
and,  of  course,  on  such  occasions,  you  are  bespattered  with  mire 
from  head  to  foot  The  government  authorities  always  choose 
the  month  of  August  for  traveling  in  this  country,  as  the  rice 
harvest  is  then  over,  and  the  fields  diy. 

A  small  mountain  chain,  extending  about  fifteen  miles,  soon 
came  in  sight,  and  a  higher  range  rose  beyond  it.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  nearer  one  consisted  of  a  Icmg,  perpendicular  ridge 
like  a  wall,  with  a  deft  here  and  there,  through  which  lovely 
glimpses  of  sceneiy  appeared.  The  highest  point  of  the  forther 
range  is  the  Maros,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  4800  feet. 

AprU  24M.  We  rode  to  Mendalli,  twenty-eight  miles,  and  cross- 
ed the  River  Padhadjene  in  a  boat.  Another  river,  the  Segeri, 
we  had  to  walk  through,  and  the  water  came  up  to  the  horses' 
breasts,  so  that  they  could  hardly  keep  the  ground.  The  greatest 
danger,  however,  was  that  of  being  attacked  by  caymans,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  in  the  rivers  of  this  island. 

From  the  village  of  Segeri  alone  nineteen  men  were  last  year 
seized  and  devoured  by  these  monsters;  but  these  accidents  do 
not  at  all  prevent  the  people  from  swimming  and  bathing  in  the 
river.  They  say  that,  if  it  is  your  fate  to  be  seized  by  a  cayman, 
you  will  be,  even  if  you  should  never  go  near  the  river  at  all. 

At  Segeri  we  dined  at  the  house  of  the  Regent,  where  we  had 
neither  forks  nor  spoons,  but  fingers  afibrded  tolerable  substitutes. 
In  this  district  the  frightful  custom  of  filing  and  staining  the  teeth 
black  begins  again ;  and  it  is  also  &shionable  to  dye  the  nails  on 
the  hands  and  feet  red-brown.     The  costume  of  the  natives  was 
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pretty  much  the  samo  as  hitherto.  The  men  wore  short  trowBers, 
reaching  onlj  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  over  them  a  sarang ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  remained  uncovered,  and  their  heads 
had  the  customary  handkerchief.  No  man,  however,  will  take  -a 
step  from  his  hut  without  his  parang,  besides  a  large  bag  con- 
taining the  ii^gredients  for  'siri  and  the  implements  for  smoking. 
These  are  all  worn  under  the  sarang,  and  give  the  figure  a  very 
odd,  angular  appearance.  Many  of  the  men  are  armed  with  a 
lance,  as  well  as  a  parang. 

The  ladies  wear  their  sarangs  of  a  more  decorous  length  than  I 
have  seen  them  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  draw  them  up  quite 
over  their  heads.  They  more  frequently,  however,  throw  them 
quite  loosely  round  the  body,  leaving  a  long  piece  hanging  down ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  manage  this  garment  in  a  more  incon- 
venient manner,  for  they  must  always  keep  one  hand  at  liberty 
to  hold  it  together.  Besides  the  sarang,  they  wear  a  short  up- 
per robe,  which  reaches  to  the  hips,  and  which  the  girls  have 
made  of  quite  transparent  stuff;  the  older  women  of  something 
thicker.  ' 

After  dinner  we  set  off  again,  and  the  Eegent  of  Segeri  accom- 
panied us ;  and  as  noble  a  figure  was  this  Macassar^  chief,  on  his- 
stately  gray  horse,  as  one  could  have  wished  to  see.  Pie  was  six 
feet  high,  most  powerfully  built,  and  with  earnest,  expressive  feat- 
ures. He  wore  a  dazzlingly  white  sarang,  most  picturesquely 
draped  about  his  brown  body,  and  a  white  handkerdiief  twist^sd 
round  his  head.  The  horse  had  no  saddle,  merely  a  small  bridle, 
and  yet  the  rider  sat  and  rode  with  the  most  perfect  security  and 
grace« 

The  men  in  Celebes  are  all  excellent  riders ;  you  may  see  chil- 
dren of  ten  years  old  galloping  about  on  horseback  in  the  most 
undaunted  manner,  and  without  any  saddle.  They  just  put  a  bit 
of  a  bridle  into  the  mouth  of  the  steed,  and  away  they  go,  without 
requiring  any  other  help.  When  they  ride  slowly,  they  generally 
put  up  one  foot  against  the  side  of  the  horse,  which  has  a  very  odd 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  in  the  south  mostly  Macassars,  and 
in  the  north  Alforas ;  bat  the  former  are  found  scattered  over  the  whole 
island. 
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effect.  There  are  many  studs  in  Celebes,  as  the  horses  from  this 
island  are  frequently  exported,  and  are  famous  over  all  India  for 
their  size  and  good  qualities.  The  price  of  a  fine  one  is  as  high 
as  300  rupees. 

We  rode  to-day  through  many  rice-fields,  as  well  as  maize, 
ubi,  and  pisang  plantations ;  then  came  great  tracts  of  cUung-aitmgy 
or  jungle^tiss ;  and  here  and  there  little  patches  of  forest,  all 
in  large  valleys,  for  the  mountain  range  lay  some  miles  to  the 
side. 

April  25th.  Our  journey  to-day  was  short,  only  seven  miles,  but 
very  disagreeable.  The  roads  about  Mendalli  had  become  abso- 
lutely impassable,  through  the  firequent  rains,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  get  down  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  sometimes  ride  into  tiie  sea 
itself;  and  then,  on  account  of  the  numerous  coral-reefs,  we  could 
not  even  always  remain  near  the  land,  but  had  to  ride  out  several 
hundred  yards.*  The  surf  was  veiy  strong,  the  water  so  troubled 
that  we  could  not  see  the  bottom ;  and  I  thanked  God  when  I 
found  myself  once  more  out  of  the  power  of  the  hostile  element, 
and  that  my  horse  had  good  dry  land  under  his  hoofs  again. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Tannette,  an  independent  principal- 
ity or  kingdom  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes,  and  since  1840  a 
faithful  ally  of  Holland. 

The  village  of  Tannette  lies  in  a  pleasant  plain,  and  a  large  bam- 
boo cottage  in  the  midst  of  rice^elds  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
palace  of  the  Queen.  It  is  customary  at  Celebes  not  to  go  at  once 
to  the  residence  of  one  of  these  reigning  sovereignSy  but  to  have  your- 
self announced,  and  formal  permission  requested  for  a  presentation. 
I  dispatched,  therefore,  a  messenger  to  court ;  the  invitation  fol- 
lowed, and  I  prepared  for  its  immediate  acceptance.  Tannette  is 
at  present  ruled  by  a  feminine  monarch,  who  received  me,  on  my 
presentation,  very  cordially,  and  led  me  directly  to  her  daughter, 
who  did  not  come  into  the  reception-room.  The  princess  was 
turned  of  nineteen  years  old,  though  not  yet  married.  She  was 
indeed  engaged,  but  the  alliance  was  postponed  for  another  year. 
It  is  not,  it  appears,  the  custom  among  the  higher  classes  here  for 

* 

*  The  four  peninsulas  of  which  Celebes  consists  are  so  long  and  narrow, 
that  you  continually  find  yourself  on  the  sea-coast. 
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girls  to  marry  before  twenty,  though  among  the  lower  they  become 
wives  at  eleven  or  twelve. 

The  Queen  and  her  daughters  were  dressed  exactly  like  their  at- 
tendants, and  the  suite  of  girls  and  women  kept  as  closely  behind 
them  as  their  shadows.  Two  of  these  ladies  of  the  household  bore 
the  royal  inagnia,  consisting  of  a  parang,  cymbals,  and  a  sceptre. 
One  of  them  had  the  cyipbals  round  her  neck,  and  struck  tlKm 
from  time  to  time.  The  palace  was  about  seventy  feet  long  and 
thirty  broad,  and  built,  like  all  houses  in  Celebes,  upon  piles. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  three  chambers  and  a  kitchen. 
The  ^rst,  a  tolerably  large  room,  represented  the  drawing-room, 
for  receiving  guests.  It  contained  a  table  and  some  chairs,  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  had  been  covered,  in  honor  of  me,  with  col- 
ored calico.  This  work  of  decoration  was  carried  on  frtiile  I  was 
pajing  my  visit  to  the  princesses.  The  two  smaller  rooms  served 
the  royal  family  and  a  part  of  the  suite,  who  lay  down  any  wh^re, 
for  sleeping  and  sitting  rooms.  They  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  litter  and  confusion ;  all  sorts  of  household  utensils  lay 
scattered  about  among  provisions  of  various  kinds,  and  parts  of  a 
beautiful  tea  or  dinner  service,  cut  glasses  and  decanters,  and  other 
fine  things,  such  as  these  allies  of  the  King  of  Holland  frequently 
receive  from  him  as  presents.  Baskets  and  boxes  were  piled  up 
all  round,  and  several  clambus  hung  up,  so  that  there  seemed  to 
be  no  room  at  all  left  for  the  inhabitants ;  and  yet  here  these  peo- 
ple sit,  from  morning  till  evening,  doing  scarcely  any  one  thing 
but  chewing  siri  and  gossiping. 

The  only  kind  of  work  that  a  queen  or  princess  ever  does  is  the 
weaving  a  sort  of  ribbon,  with  which  the  men  attach  the  kriss  or 
parang  to  their  waists.  Her  Majesty  showed  me  one  on 'which 
she  was  then  engaged,  and  it  was  very  tastefril,  both  in  color  and 
pattern. 

She  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  to  Barru,  a  neighboring  king- 
dom, where  she  had  been  invited  to  a  festival ;  and,  as  my  way 
also  lay  in  that  direction,  I  went  with  her.  We  went  fourteen 
miles  on  the  Biver  Tannette  to  the  sea,  on  which  the  journey  was 
to  be  continued  till  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Barru ; 
but,  as  the  wind  was  much  against  us,  we  turned  into  a  little  bay. 
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and  came  to  anchor  for  the  night,  the  Que^i  and  part  of  her  pe6-> 

pic  going  ashore. 

She  had  with  her  a  suite  as  numerous  as  would  have  sufficed  for 
half  a  dozen  queens  of  Europe,  and  more  than  thirty  girls  and 
women,  the  latter  attended  in  their  turn  bj  their  husbanda  These 
ladies  all  represented  women  of  the  bed-chamber,  maids  of  honor, 
et<^  but  many  of  them  were  so  ringed,  and  so  extremely  dirty, 
that  I  did  not  like  them  to  come  near  me,  as  I  thought  if  they  did 
I  should  make  some  disagreeable  acquisitiomk  The  illustrious 
company  had  with  them  such  a  quantity  of  luggage,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  about  to  emigrate  instead  of  making  merely  a  visit 
of  a  few  days.  The  whole  large  boat  was  full  of  boxes,  bagp,  and 
baskets,  great  and  little ;  as  well  as  of  mats,  cushions,  and  pots  and 
pans;  so  that  we  could  hardly  find  room  to  sit  down,  but  were 
packed  like  herrings.     It  was  a  most  unpleasant  journey. 

The  girls  were  employed  the  whole  way  in  making  siri,  which  is 
here  done  up  into  the  form  of  a  cigar.  A  betel  leaf  is  smeared 
with  a  little  lime  (made  from  shells),  a  piece  of  areca  nut,  and 
some  gambir  placed  on  it,  and  it  is  then  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a 
fibre  of  the  leaf  When  a  leaf  was  too  damp,  the  court  lady  took 
up  her  sarang  and  squeezed  out  the  superfluous  moisture  against 
her  thigh. 

It  is  the  custom  when  a  young  lady  receives  £Ekvorable  declara- 
tions of  love,  for  her  to  present  the  swain  with  a  siri  cigar.  If 
she  does  not  make  him  this  present,  he  may  consider  himself  re- 
jected. 

The  whole  courtly  company  went  on  chewing  and  spitting  with- 
out ceasing  into  little  brass  pans,  which  they  cany  with  them  for 
this  delicate  purpose,  and  politely  hand  to  one  another ;  and  the 
Queen,  at  the  same  time,  had  tho  vermin  taken  out  of  her  head, 
while  her  ladies  amused  themselves  by  performing  this  friendly 
office  for  each  other.  Considering  how  excessively  dirty  they  all 
were,  I  was  rather  amused  at  the  extreme  care  taken  of  the  drink- 
ing-cups  of  the  Queen.  Not  only  had  she  a  peculiar  vessel,  from 
which  she  alone  was  allowed  to  drink,  but  a  particular  one,  also, 
to  draw  the  water  with  (though  it  was  taken  from  the  common 
tub),  and,  moreover,  a  particular  stand  to  put  this  particular  ve&- 
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sel  upon,  which  is  carried  with  her  even  in  travelings  and  has  a 
special  bag  to  travel  in. 

August  26tk  We  set  off  on  our  journey  in  good  time,  and,  soon 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Barru,  went  six  or  eight  miles  up 
the  stream  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  court  we  were  to  visit,  which 
lies  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  distance  £rom  Tannette  is  thirtj- 
five  miles.  The  Queen  and  her  ladies  employed  the  time,  while 
the  messenger  was  dispatched  to  announce  our  arrival,  in  bathing ; 
but  as  they  did  not  rub  themselves  in  the  least,  they  came  out  as 
dirty  as  they  went  in.  To  make  amends  for  dirt,  however,  they 
smoked  themselves  with  some  sweet-smelling  resin,  melted  in  a 
little  pan  that  they  always  carry  with  them,  and  over  which  they 
held  tiieir  faces  and  hands — ^her  Majesfy  of  course  taking  prece- 
dence. 

There  was  a  female  sovereign  reigning  also  at  Barru,  and  to 
this  great  personage  I  dispatched  the  Grovemor's  letter  wrapped 
in  yellow  satin. 

The  messenger  returned  with  an  envoy  from  the  Queen,  some 
attendants,  and  a  sedan-chair,  in  which  they  carried  me  to  the 
palace,  videlicet^  a  bamboo-hut^  where  I  was  received  by  the  first 
minister,  and  presented  to  the  sovereign.  The  drawing-room  was 
forty  feet  broad  and  ninety  in  length,  but  had  a  very  gloomy  and 
oppressive  appearance:  it  was  very  low,  the  roof  supported  on 
many  tru^s  of  trees,  and  the  holes  that  represented  windows 
small  and  few  in-  number ;  but  both  walls  and  ceiling  were  hung 
with  colored  cambric.  In  the  background  sat  the  Queen  (who 
was  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  still  unmarried),  in  a  kind  of  open 
box,  with  a  very  fat  duenna  by  her  side  engaged  in  &nning  her. 
At  each  side  of  her  box  were  two  large  wooden  images  of  birds, 
decorated  with  abundance  of  flowers. 

The  Queen  invited  me  in  a  friex^y  manner  to  a  place  at  her 
side.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dark-red  muslin  sarang  embroidered 
in  gold,*  and  her  ^e  was  agreeable,  though  not  handsome.  The 
Queen  of  Tannette  and  her  suite  had  remained  behind  at  the  land- 
ing-place when  I  was  sent  for,  pr6bably  because  there  was  no 
other  sedan  than  the  one  sent  for  me.  She  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance all  the  while  I  remained  at  court,  which  was  about  two 
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hours ;  so  I  presume  she  went  directly  to  the  abode  appointed  for 
her. 

I  had  come  exactlj  at  the  i^ht  time ;  for  a  grand  festival  was 
about  to  take  place  on  occaaon  of  the  young  Queen  having  her 
upper  teeth  filed — ^as  important  an  affair  as  the  christening  of  an 
imperial  infant  in  Brazil,  or  in  Europe  a  royal  wedding — and  to 
which  all  the  Princes  and  Bigahs  of  the  countries  round  were  in- 
vited. On  this  veiy  day  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  entertain- 
ments was  to  take  place ;  and  a  dozen  girls  performed  the  custom- 
ary tedious  Malay  dance  on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  as 
many  boys  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  other  side,  rather 
further  off. 

Many  men  and  women,  doubtless  persons  of  high  birth,  were 
crouched  here  and  there  in  groups,  looking  on  carelessly  at  the 
dancers ;  but  no  creature  spoke  a  word.  I  and  my  two  interpret- 
ers (but  no  one  else)  were  entertained  with  coffee,  tea,  a  kind  of 
sherbet,  and  various  sweet  things,  among  which  were  some  fruits 
preserved  in  sugar  as  nice  as  could  be  had  in  Europe. 

The  Queen  expressed  much  regret  at  not  being  able  to  lodge  me 
in  her  house,  but  she  had  just  then  so  many  guests,  that  every 
place  was  filled  over  and  over  again ;  she  had  me  conducted,  how* 
ever,  to  the  house  of  a  native,  and  sent  thither  mats,  cushions,  and 
a  clambu  for  my  furniture,  and  fowls  and  some  other  things  for 
my  table.  When  a  private  house  is  assigned  to  you  as  an  abode, 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  give  up  the  large  room  to  you ;  but 
this  does  not  hinder  them,  or  any  other  curious  personages,  from 
coming  in  to  stare  at  you  whenever  they  think  proper ;  and  if  I 
wished  to  be  at  peace,  I  had  no  way  but  to  keep  myself  hidden 
under  my  clambu;  though  even  that  did  not  always  secure  my 
privacy,  for  they  lifted  up  the  curtain  and  put  their  heads  in. 

The  huts  of  the  people  in  Celebes  are  very  much  larger  than 
those  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Moluccas.  Their  principal  room 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  square,  and  there  are  two  smaller 
ones  adjoining  it.  Along  the  side  of  the  laiger  one  a  space  of 
about  six  feet  broad  is  parted  off  for  the  water  vessels,  fire-places^ 
and  so  on. 

The  villages  are  ex<jessively  dirty,  full  of  puddles  of  filth,  and 
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the  people  have  not  the  good  custom  of  the  Djaks,  of  lyashing 
their  feet  before  thej  come  into  the  hut,  for  which  purpose,  among 
them,  water  stands  readj  at  the  door.  Here  they  come  in  just  as 
they  are. 

Quite  close  to  the  house  I  inhabited  was  the  place  where  the 
bufialoes  bivouacked,  in  a  bed  of  four  feet  of  mud,  wherein  they 
lay  comfortably  buried,  so  that  you  could  see  nothing  of  them  but 
the  horns  and  noses. 

Bu£&Ioes  are  every  where  plentiful  in  this  country ;  yet  no  such 
thing  as  butter  or  milk  is  to  be  had.  For  cooking,  the  people  use 
cocoa-nut  oil,  or  that  made  &om  some  other  fruits.  With  respect 
to  clothes,  food,  and  lodging,  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  all 
pretty  much  on  a  level — equally  rich,  or,  rather,  equally  poor ;  at 
least  there  is  no  difference  to  be  perceived  in  their  ordinary  lives. 
Their  valuables  consist  of  gold  and  stiver  ornaments,  and  little  gold 
boxes  to  put  the  ingredients  of  siri  in,  besides  silken  sarangs,  and 
handsome  parangs  and  lances.  But  all  these  things  are  seen  only 
on  grand  and  solemn  occasions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  festivals 
of  teeth-filing,  weddings,  and  royal  funerals ;  and  they  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  gold  by  coloring  it  so  dark  that  it  looks  exactly 
like  copper. 

The  sarangs  are  woven  by  the  women,  as  they  are  every  where, 
and  they  equal  in  fineness  what  is  called  in  Germany  English  and 
Scotch  linen.  It  takes  even  a  clever  and  industrious  woman  a 
whole  month  to  weave  one.  At  the  courts  the  sarangs  are  woven 
by  the  ladies  and  attendants,  and  every  stranger  who  is  presented 
gets  one  as  a  present,  as  I  did  every  where  I  went. 

Augttst  27th,  In  the  afternoon  a  few  shots  announced  the  com- 
mencement of  the  solemnity,  and  I  betook  myself  to  the  palace, 
which  I  found  ah%ady  surrounded  by  a  crowd;  among  whom 
were  many  spear-bearers,  attendants  of  princes  and  great  men  from 
the  neighboring  states.  Some  of  them  even  had  coats  of  chain 
armor,  which  is  often  worn  in  their  war.  The  hall  was  so  crowd- 
ed, that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making  my  way  through ;  but  a 
place  was  assigned  me  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  company, 
the  numerous  princes,  princesses,  and  so  forth,  whom  the  festival 
had  attracted  hither  from  all  the  country  round.     I  was  presented 
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to  a  wbold  miiltitade  of  these  small  potentates,  who  sWartaed  here* 
abouts,  and  among  others  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bonni.  All  these  personages  have  to  be  maintained  in  grand  style 
(for  this  country),  and  consequently  become,  as  they  do  elsewhere, 
perfect  vampires  to  the  people. 

The  Queen  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance,  for  she,  too,  un- 
derstood the  advantage  of  keeping  her  subjects  waiting.  The  Hoor 
from  her  apartment  to  the  place  where  she  was  to  sit  was  covered 
with  white  cambric  muslin ;  and  six  young  ladies  stood  ready, 
holding  a  canopy  of  heavy  ^Ik  embroidered  with  gold ;  but  a  curi- 
ous contrast  was  presented  to  the  grandeur  of  the  canopy  itself  by 
the  six  poles  that  supported  it,  which  were  merely  rough  bamboos, 
just  as  they  were  cut  from  the  forest. 

Music  and  the  repeated  firing- of  a  mortar  announced  at  length 
the  approach  of  majesty ^  and  with  slow,  measured  steps,  and  al- 
most closed  eyes,  she  advanced  under  the  canopy,  looking  like  a 
victim,  toward  her  place.  She  was  dressed  in  two  crimson  sa- 
rangs,  one  covering  the  upper,  and  the  ether  the  lower  part  of  her 
person ;  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  garland  of  meZate,*  with  gold 
artificial  flowers ;  and  she  was  also  adorned  with  rings,  bracelets, 
and  other  jewelry. 

The  Queen  remained  sitting  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  while  a  dozen  girls  formed  a  semicircle  round  her 
and  set  up  a  religious  song  or  h3rmn.  Then  they  brought  an  old 
half-worn-out  mattress  and  laid  it  down,  spread  a  doth  over  it, 
and  put  on  some  pillows  and  a  coverlet.  At  this  moment  there 
arose  suddenly  a  tremendous  noise  at  the  door,  as  if  some  people 
were  trying  to  force  their  way  in  and  others  keeping  them  forci- 
bly back.  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  I  was  the  occasion  of  the 
disturbance,  and  that  the  people  took  it  amiss  that  I,  a  stranger, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  such  a  solemnity;  but  tran- 
quillity was  soon  restored,  and  X  could  not  learn  what  had  been 
the  matter.  My  interpreter  could  give  me  no  information ;  indeed, 
he  was  a  very  stupid  fellow,  who  could  scarcely  ever  tell  me  what 
I  wanted  to  know. 

*  Melate  is  the  name  of  the  douhle  jasmine,  a  favorite  flower  of  the  Ma- 
lays and  Chinese.     It  has  an  agreeable  though  rather  powerful  odor. 
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An  elderly  man  was  now  led  beneath  the  canopy,  and  a  baain 
of  water  placed  at  his  side,  over  which  he  laid  his  instruments. 
The  Queen  raised  herself  into  a  sitting  posture  on  the  bed ;  her 
attendants  took  the  flowers  out  of  her  hair,  and  presented  a  small 
gold  saucer  to  a  very  old  woman  sitting  near — ^the  oldest  Queen, 
it  appeared,  among  her  Ms^esty's  relatives — and  she  ^(xiU  into  it  a 
whole  mouthful  of  blood-red  colored  liquid.  With  this  precious 
juice  she  anointed  the  temples  and  the  brow  of  the  Queen,  and 
also  wetted  a  thong  with  it,  and  jerked  it  toward  her  Majesty,  so 
as  to  sprinkle  her  whole  person.  Afler  this  she  took  a  box  with 
incense,  and  waved  it  three  times  round  her  from  right  to  left,  and 
once  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Queen  had  then  to  lie  down 
at  full  length  on  the  mattress,  be  covered  over,  and  strewed  with 
jasmines,  while  the  Duenna  took  up  a  position  in  a  crouching  at- 
titude at  her  head  on  one  side,  and  the  doctor  on  the  other.  Me 
they  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Duenna,  and  quite  close  to  the 
Qaeen,  who  took  my  hand  and  kept  possession  of  it  during  .the 
whole  operation,  looking  the  while  very  dismal,  and  sometimes 
<;asting  imploring  glances  toward  me,  as  if  she  wished  to  ask  for 
my  help.  I  waited  with  some  anxiety  to  see  what  was  to  come 
next. 

The  doctor  now  threw  into  the  basin  three  files  of  various  sizes, 
put  a  small  roU  of  palm-leaf  between  the  Queen's  teeth,  then  took 
the  largest  of  the  files  and  set  to  work  in  as  vigorous  style  as  if  he 
had  had  a  block  of  wood  under  his  hands ;  then  he  continued  the 
operation  with  a  smaller  file ;  and,  before  he  came  to  the  smallest, 
took  out  the  palm-leaf  from  th6  royal  mouth,  and  put  in  its  place 
a  little  roll  of  betel.  On  the  whole,  he  got  through  his  work  well 
and  quickly,  especially  considering  the  clumsy  instruments  he  had 
to  employ.  What  the  poor  Queen  suffered  Heaven  knows,  but  she 
uttered  no  sound  of  complaint,  and  I  did  not  even  feel  her  hand 
tremble. 

As^soon  as  the  operation  was  over  a  cock  was  brought  to 
the  doctor,  and  he  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  comb  and  smeared 
the  teeth  and  lips  of  the  sufferer  with  the  blood  that  gushed 
out.  At  last  the  Duenna  repeated,  with  a  torch  made  of  three 
lighted  tapers  tied  together,  the  movements  she  had  made  with 
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the  incense-box,  and  then  the  Queen  returned  to  her  former 
place.* 

Six  young  ladies,  probably  fix)m  the  royal  household,  were  to 
have  their  teeth  beautified  at  the  same  time  as  their  Queen,  but 
there  was  very  little  ceremony  made  with  them.  They  lay  down 
on  a  mat  without  cushions  or  covering,  the  doctor  pushed  the  lit- 
tle roll  of  leaf  into  their  mouths,  and  went  at  it,  as  sailors  say, 
with  a  will,  and  the  affair  was  soon  over. 

The  whole  great  company  assembled  in  the  hall.  Full  400 
persons  were  entertained  with  tea  and  pastiy,  and  to  me  the  Queen 
sent  also  a  cup  of  sweet  sherbet  and  a  portion  of  fruit  preserved 
with  sugar.  I  flattered  myself  that  she  took  quite  a  personal  in- 
terest in  me.  Neither  tea  nor  pastry  was  touched,  however,  by 
any  one  till  a  long  hymn  had  been  sung — ^howled  would  be,  per- 
haps, a  more  descriptive  word — ^and  even  then  the  company  par- 
took  very  moderately  of  the  entertainment. 

I  went  home  soon  after  the  feast  was  over,  for  there  was  no- 
thing to  see  then  but  the  tedious  monotonous  dances.  The  dain- 
ties that  had  been  set  before  me  were,  according  to  the  custom 
here,  sent  after  me  to  my  abode ;  but  I  was  not  much  tempted  to 
touch  them — they  were  made  of  rice-flour,  sugar,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  oil,  and  were  very  greasy  and  rancid. 

August  2Bth.  Remained  at  Barru,  as  the  interpreter  told  me 
there  was  to  be  fite  after  ^te  given,  and  the  Queen  would  there- 
fore not  be  able  to  spare  me  horses  and  attendants  for  the  prose- 
cution of  my  journey.  Subsequently  I  learned  that  this  was  a 
falsehood,  and  he  only  said  so  because  he  found  himself  very  com- 
fortable here  and  did  not  wish  to  move.  The  Queen  sent  abund- 
ance of  good  provisions,  he  found  always  plenty  of  company  to 
gossip  with,  and  he  would  therefore  have  been  glad  to  remain,  not 
days  but  weeks.  No  single  entertainment  took  place  but  the  one 
I  have  described ;  nothing,  at  least,  but  a  cock-fight  at  the  bazar, 
a  recreation  in  which  the  people  indulge  every  market-day. 

*  When  the  ceremonj  of  teeth-filing  is  to  take  place  for  a  person  of  prince- 
ly rank,  three  festivals  are  held  in  honor  of  it,  at  inten^aJs  of  several  months. 
At  the  first  the  teeth  are  marked,  to  show  how  far  they  are  to  be  filed,  at 
the  second  the  lower,  and  at  the  third  the  upper  teeth  are  operated  on. 
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August  29^A.  Mj  worst  trouble  on  this  joumej  was  that  occa- 
sioned bj  mj  suite.  To  me,  as  a  woman,  these  people  did  not 
pay  the  slightest  attention  or  obedience.  When  I  told  one  of  the 
interpreters  to  do  any  thing,  he  told  the  other,  and  he  again  one 
of  the  inferior  attendants,  who  very  likely  would  transfer  the  com- 
mand to  the  one  whom  he  considered  as  his  inferic^,  namely,  the 
cooly.  I  had  a  crowd  of  people  about  me,  and  yet  was  as  badly 
served  as  possible.  The  fellows  would  not  even  carry  my  but- 
terfly-net for  me,  and  I  had  to  carry  it  myself.  Another  evil  of 
this  numerous  train  was,  that  we  required  so  many  horses  and 
bearers.  That  my  two  chief  gentlemen,  the  interpreters,  would 
not  travel  on  foot,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say ;  but  their  serv- 
ants again  required  horses,  even  when  they  had  but  eight  or  nine 
miles  to  go  in  the  day,  and  the  fuiding  these  horses  and  bearers  oc- 
cupied always  the  fine  morning  hours,  so  that  we  could  not  get 
away  till  the  sun  was  perfectly  scorching.  The  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent, of  course,  when  these  people  travel  with  their  masters ;  for 
when  they  stand  in  awe  of  the  stick  or  some  other  punishment 
they  find  the  use  of  their  hands  and  feet.  I  had  learned  that  be- 
fore from  experience,  and  wished  therefore  only  to  take  with  me 
an  ordinary  guide  and  one  cooly;  but  the  Governor  and  Count 
Bentheim,  though  both  with  the  kindest  intentions  toward  me,  had 
persuaded  me  to  encumber  myself  with  these  troublesome  helps. 

We  did  not  get  into  the  proa  to-day  till  ten  o'clock.  I  had 
been  told  that  for  Pare-Par^,  to  which  I  wished  to  go,  this  was 
the  nearest  way;  but  I  found  afterward  that  this  was  only  be- 
cause there  could  not  be  got  soon  enough  as  many  horses  as  the 
interpreters  required. 

We  had  been  but  a  few  hours  on  the  sea  when  the  people  turned 
into  a  little  bay,  and  refused  to  go  any  &rther  that  night.  I  was 
very  angry,  and  scraped  together  all  the  hard  words  in  Malay  and 
Dutch  that  I  was  mistress  of,  to  express  my  sense  of  their  behav- 
ior. I  threatened  to  write  to  Maros  and  Macassar,  and  even  to 
send  back  the  said  two  interpreters.  This  had  some  effect,  and 
we  "^ent  on  and  did  not  stop  again  till  the  evening,  when  we  en- 
tered a  bay,  and  came  to  anchor  near  a  village.  One  of  the  in- 
terpreters— ^Tolk  he  was  called — told  me  then  that  we  could  not 
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go  on  at  Bight  for  fear  of  pirates,  as  the  coast  was  infested  hj 
them ;  and  this  I  knew  to  be  true,  and  therefore  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  remaining  here  for  the  night. 

I  slept  in  the  little  proa  and  had  nothing  to  eat  but  rice ;  for 
my  people  had  not  even  taken  care  to  lay  in  provisicMis. 

Besides  our  own  proa,  there  were  two  small  ones  lying  at  an- 
chor near  us,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  we  were  awakened  by 
a  fearful  scream.  We  started  up  in  terror,  thinking  we  were  at- 
tacked by  pirates,  and  my  people  seized  their  arms;  but  fortu- 
nately no  one  came  near  us.  As  to  what  might  be  passing  on 
the  other  proas  these  men  did  not  trouble  themselves,  although  I 
urged  them  to  go  and  see  whether  any  one  required  our  help.  In 
the  morning  we  learned  that  some  thieves  from  the  shore  had 
swum  to  one  of  the  proas  and  stolen  several  things,  and  that  the 
people  robbed  had  only  awakened  when  the  thieves  were  escaping 
with  their  booty. 

Auffust  30th.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Fare- 
Fare,  a  village  lying  in  a  beautiful  bay,  surrounded  by  a  fruitful 
plain  and  gently  swelling  hills,  and  encircled  in  the  distance  by  a 
considerable  i*ange  of  mountains. 

'There  were  lying  in  the  bay  a  tolerable  number  of  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  which  had  come  here  on  trading  errands  from  Ma- 
cassar and  the  neighboring  islands ;  and  the  King  of  this  little 
state  not  only  gets  a  certain  toll  firom  them,  but  makes  considera- 
ble profits  himself  in  the  way  of  commerce ;  so  that  for  Celebes 
he  may  be  regarded  as  wealthy. 

As  Tolk  was  preparing  to  land,  in  order  to  inquire  after  the 
abode  of  the  King,  a  little  canoe  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
seemed  to  be  coming  our  way,  and  which  he  was  told  contained 
the  King,  who  was  just  coming  home  from  fishing.  I  should 
really  have  taken  him  for  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  fisher- 
man, for  his  Majesty  wore  only  a  dirty  sarang  on  his  person  and 
a  dirty  handkerchief  round  his  head.  In  his  residence,  too,  tiiere 
was  not  much  appearance  of  opulence,  for  it  was  only  a  dilapi- 
dated bamboo  hut,  and  the  entrance  lay  through  a  puddle.  In  a 
little  kind  of  antechamber  were  seated  several  boys  and  girls  en- 
gaged in  learning  to  read  the  Koran ;  but  the  oddest  thing  was, 
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tbat  it  was  being  taught  to  them  in  Arabic,  of  which  ndther 
teachers  nor  pupils  understand  a  word.  They  merely  learn  to 
gabble  the  sounds,  just  as  in  Catholic  countries  the  boys  who 
serve  the  mass  sometimes  do  with  their  Latin. 

From  the  antechamber  we  passed  into  the  King's  apartment — 
an  ordinary  Malay  sitting-room,  of  which  a  portion  was  parted  off 
by  half-high  bamboo  partitions,  and  the  remainder  mostly  occupied 
by  elambus.  There  were  also  boxes  and  bales  of  goods  heaped  in 
various  places,  and  every  where  dirt  and  disorder  indescribable. 

I  understood  enough  of  the  Malay  language  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  the  King  for  several  hours,  and  I  found  that  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  geography,  was  in  possession  of  several  maps, 
and  could  name  to  me  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  principal  states 
of  Europe.     He  had  been  brought  up  in  Macassar. 

He  placed  the  map  of  the  two  hemispheres  before  me,  and  was 
much  amazed  that  I  could  immediately  show  him  the  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  chief  countries ;  and  he  requested  me 
stm  further  to  display  my  accompHshments  by  writing  in  his  pres- 
ence. I  did  so,  and  wrote  as  fast  as  possible,  knowing  that  would 
astonish  him,  as  the  Malays  do  every  thing  v^ry  slowly.  I  had 
to  write  down  for  him  my  name,  country,  and  birth-place,  both  in 
the  German  and  Roman  character.  He  questioned  me  concern- 
ing many  natural  phenomena,  and  begged  me  to  tell  him  some- 
thing about  the  manners  and  customs  of  various  nations:  in 
short,  I  had  to  make  quite  a  grand  display  of  my  little  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  had  compliments,  of  course ;  and  vanity  is  never 
very  nice  as  to  what  quarter  praise  comes  from.  I  passed  'with 
this  poor  man  for  quite  a  prodigy  of  learning — ^a  character  not 
very  difficult  to  gain  in  a  country  where  the  men  know  very  lit- 
tle, and  the  women  nothing  at  all.*  He  r^uested  me  to  write 
down  for  him  the*day  of  my  birth,  which  he  maintained  must  be 
some  peculiarly  fortunate  one.     When  he  heard  that  the  account 

*  The  Malays,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes, 
are  Mohammedans ;  but  the  female  sex  here  enjoy  the  same  rights'  as  the 
male.  The  eldest  child  of  a  king,  of  whatever  sex,  succeeds  the  father  in 
the  govemment ;  and  should  he  leave  a  widow,  she  reigns  in  his  place, 
even  though  there  should  be  a  grown-up  son.  Girls  also  attend  the  schools 
as  well  as  boys. 
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of  my  travels  was  printed  in  a  book,  he  declared  he  wotdd  gladly 
give  100  rupees  for  a  copy  in  his  own  language.  What  a  gallant 
King !  What  might  I  not  have  done,  and  how  might  the  plan  of 
my  travels  have  been  extended,  if  I  could  only  have  induced  peo- 
ple in  Europe  to  think  as  much  of  me ! 

I  expressed  a  wish  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  there  appeared  a  woman  so  old  as  to 
have  withered  into  a  mere  skeleton ;  and  I  was  in  doubt  whether 
she  was  the  mother  or  the  grandmother  of  the  King,  since  he  did 
not  look  much  more  than  thirty.  Besides  this,  she  was  blind  of 
one  eye,  and  her  hair  was  partly  dyed  a  red-brown,  partly  black 
and  gieen,  and  hung  down  over  her  shoulders,  tangled  and  matted 
as  if  it  had  not  had  a  comb  in  it  for  weeks.  There  could  hardly 
be  imagined  an  uglier  representative  of  age. 

It  was  not  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  got  into  the  dwelling 
appointed  for  me ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  my  at- 
tendants, I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  six-and-twenty  hours.  They 
bad  not  carried  water  enough  to  boil  the  rice,  and,  though  it  hap- 
pened that  they  had  had  boiled  rice  enough  for  the  preceding  day, 
when  this  morning  I  required  some  food,  there  was  none  to  be  had, 
and  then  it  came  out  that  there  was  no  water  for  cooking :  one 
servant  laid  it  upon  the  other,  and  the  truth  was,  that  no  one  had 
thought  about  it.  When  we  *got  to  Pare-Pare,  I  commissioned 
Tolk  to  get  me  a  meal  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  the  time 
my  interview  with  his  Majesty  was  over  I  was  painfully  hungry. 
I  reached  my  temporary  dwelling,  saw  smoke  and  steam  rising  as 
if  there  was  much  cookery  going  on,  and  flattered  myself  I  inhaled 
some  savory  odors ;  but,  alas  I  the  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  this 
interesting  subject  was,  "  Not  yet  ready ;"  and  I  had  to  wait  two 
mortal  hours  more.  At  least  I  hoped  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
my  patience  with  something  better  than  usual;  but  there  was, 
after  all,  only  rice  and  a  fish,  stewed  in  some  add-tasting  leaves, 
with  water  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  It  was  necessary  to  have  &sted 
six-'and-twenty  hours  to  enjoy  such  a  dinner  as  this. 

May  \stn  TTiis  morning  I  paid  the  ferewell  yisit  to  my  polite 
king,  and  presented  his  wife  with  some  bottles  of  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  himself  with  a  large  colored  print  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
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Hyde  Park.  To  impress  him  with  |m  idea  of  the  greatness  of  my 
own  "  Sultan"  (the  Emperor),  I  said,  "  Look,  here  is  his  palace. 
It  is  so  high  that  the  highest  trees  can  stand  in  it,  and  so  large 
.  that  it  takes  half  an  hour  to  walk  round  it."  He  was  much  as- 
tonished, and  asked  many  questions  concerning  both  Sultan  and 
palace.  He  thought,  however,  that  this  one  was  too  transparent ; 
that  the  sun  must  blaze  and  bum  in  it  so  much  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  sleep  in  the  daytime,  and  he  asked  whether  aU  houses 
were  built  in  this  manner.  I  said,  'f  No;  only  the  European  Sul- 
tans live  in  that  way,  that  the  people  may  always  be  able  to  see 
what  their  fathers  are  doing." 

After  a  few  hours'  gossip  of  this  kind  we  parted,  and  I  got  away 
about  eleven  o'clock. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 


Sidenring. — ^The  Lakes  of  Tempe  and  Lagusi. — A  Royal  Banquet. — Eetum 
to  Sidenring. — ^The  Deer  Hunt. — ^Visitto  the  Saltan  of  Goa. — ^Departure 
from  Celebes.-:— Surabaya. — ^A  Malay  Wedding.-^A  Ghost  Stoiy. — Betum 
to  Batayia. 

« 

From  Fare-Par^, I  traveled  on  horseback  to  Batu-Masapaija^  a 
ride  of  twelve  miles.  This  place  is  a  country  seat  of  the  King  of 
Sidenring,  who  lives  alternately  here  and  at  Tele-Adje,  on  the  lake 
of  Tempe. 

The  road  led  in  part  over  a  low  mountain  ridge,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  alang-alang  and  short  grass,  was  destitute  of  veg- 
etation, and  covered  with  loose  stones,  over  which  our  poor  ani- 
mals had  to  climb  like  goats. 

We  met  many  pack-horses,  mostly  carrying  rice  to  the  harbor 
of  Pare-Par^;  and  besides  these  there  were  so  many  others  rang- 
ing about  in  wild  freedom,  that  horses  appeared  to  constitute  the 
chief  population  of  the  country. 

The  kings  of  this  region  keep  great  studs,  and  make  lai^  sums 
as  horse-dealers. 

For  several  hour?  the  road  had  been  continually  rising ;  but  it 
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had  lain  between  hills  that  shnt  out  eyeiy  prospect.  At  length, 
however,  on  emei^ng  from  a  narrow  vallej,  we  were  abundantly 
rewarded  bj  one  of  the  finest  views  perhaps  in  all  Celebes.  An 
almost  boundless  plain  lay  spread  out  before  us,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  glittered,  like  two  silver  mirrors,  the  lakes  Tamporang-  Uroi 
and  Tan^[>orang'Cabaijay  usually  called  the  lakes  of  Tempe.  The 
first  of  these  lakes  forms  a  long  and  irregular,  the  second  a  fine 
round  basin.  Flourishing  rice  plantations  and  large  villages  an- 
nounced the  prosperity  of  the  district.  In  the  foreground  rose 
many  isolated  rocks  and  hills,  which,  from  the  height  and  distance 
at  which  we  stood,  might  have  passed  for  tumuli,  so  small  and 
neat  did  they  appear  on  this  enormous  plain ;  and  in  the  distance 
grand  mountains  upreared  themselves  like  walls  built  to  guard  this 
peaceful  valley  fix>m  the  storms  of  the  outer  world. 

Slowly  did  I  ride  down  again  into  the  plain,  for  at  eveiy  step 
I  lost  some  feature  of  the  glorious  picture ;  and  at  last  the  grand- 
eur had  all  disappeared,  and  our  path  lay  once  more  between  mils, 
and  descended  till  we  saw  no  more  than  some  scattered  huts,  some 
stables  belonging  to  the  king,  and  some  small  fields  of  maize  and 
rice ;  and  so  it  went  on  till  we  reached  Batu-Mas^paija,  where 
we  found  the  sovereign  in  person. 

Although  the  King  of  Sidenring  belongs  to  the  three  ^eatest  in 
Celebes,  he  lives  in  the  same  poor  manner  as  the  pettiest  Bajah. 
His  palace  is  of  bamboo  wicker-work,  thatched  with  straw,  and 
looks  like  a  decayed  barn. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  great  room  full  of  perforated  parti- 
tions and  dirty  dambus. 

There  were  some  fire-places  at  the  entrance,  on  which  some  half- 
extinguished  brands  made  just  £xe  enough  to  fill  the  place  with 
smoke;  and  the  foreground  was  swarming  with  loungers  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes — ^men,  women,  and  children. 

Here  was  a  group  crouched  on  their  haun^es,  smoking  and 
gossiping ;  there  a  few  more  of  the  sluggards  were  asleep,  stretch- 
ed out  on  the  ground,  and  snoring  one  against  the  other.  In  one 
place  appeared  within  a  half  open  clambu  a  di^eveled  head ;  in 
another  sprawled  some  naked  children  covered  with  dirt ;  which- 
ever way  I  looked,  it  was  a  d^lorable  sight. 
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The  royal  pair  were  also  crouched  upon  their  haunches,  on  a 
tribune  about  two  feet  high,  chewing  awaj  at  the  siri  like,  their 
subjects,  aud  so  getting  through  the  livelong  daj.  Here  and  there, 
near  the  tribune,  was  a  pile  of  cushions  and  baskets ;  ragged  clothes 
hung  round,  and  among  them  a  handsome  embroidered  militarj 
uniform,  a  present  &om  the  King  of  Holland.  The  king  pointed 
out  this  article  to  i;Qe,  and  begged  me  to  make  him  a  commoner 
one  of  the  same  sort.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  traveler.  The  King 
of  Pare-Par^  would  have  given  a  hundred  rupees  for  one  of  my 
books,  and  this  one  wanted  to  make  me  his  tailor.  I  avoided.com- 
pliance  with  his  modest  request,  by  telling  him  I  wad  a  person  of 
too  high  rank  to  do  any  work. 

I  obtained  shelter  under  a  clambu  in  this  ragamufBn  palace, 
and  also  some  food,  though  of  a  very  indUfierent  quality,  and 
but  little  of  it^  They  brought  me  some  little  morsels  of  meat 
in  a  vessel  the  size  of  my  hand,  a  few  fish  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  the  neck,  head,  and  pinions  of  a  chicken*  After  this 
dinner  the  king  j)aid  me  a  visit ;  and,  as  he  happened  to  s^  some 
insects  that  I  had  caught  on  my  way,  and  heard  that  I  set  a  value 
on  them,  he  promised^  quite  <>f  his  own  accord,^  to  send  some  peo- 
pie  into  the  woods  and  get  a  little  collection  ready  for  me  at  my 
return. 

I  was  to  be  back  in  a  few  days  again,  as  J  was  going  no  fur- 
ther off  than  for  an  excursion,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  to  La- 
gusi,  the  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Wadju,  whose  kingdom  bor- 
ders on  that  of  Bonni ;  a  visit  to  the  latter,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  interdicted  me.  When  I  took  my  leave,  his  Majesty  of 
Sidenring  promised,  on  my  return,  to  have  a  deer-hunt  in  my 
honor. 

May  2d.  We  did  not  ride  to-day  more  than  nine  miles,  and  the 
road  lay  through  a  great  plain  between  almost  uninterrupted  rice- 
fields,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  first  lake,  where  we  took  up  our  abode 
in  an  open  hut,  that  is  to  say,  under  a  roof  of  leaves*  We  pass- 
ed through  several  large  villages,  among  ^ivhich  Awarity  deserves 
especial  mention,  as  it  consists  of  more  than  20Q  houses  Through- 
out this  kingdom  I  found  both  bous^  and  villages  very  large. 

To-day,  again^  my  meal  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  rice  and 
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some  little  fish,  and  merely  tlirougli  the  carelessness  of  my  attend- 
ants ;  for  in  this  country  it  is  the  custom,  where  you  are  received 
with  any  thing  like  hospitality,  to  ask  for  whatever  you  require ; 
and  had  they  requested  to  have  a  few  fowls  and  some  fruit,  etc., 
it  would  have  been  given  with  the  greatest  readiness.  But  they 
did  not  make  the  request,  even  when  I  told  them  to  do  so,  as  they 
did  not  like  the  trouble  of  cooking. 

May  Sd.  Lagusi,  thirty  miles.  This  day  I  was  really  excessive- 
ly angry  with  my  people.  When  I  came  in  the  morning  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  on  which  we  had  to  go  a  short  distance  to  the 
lake,  I  found  no  proa  in  readiness,  and  I  had  to  wait  a  whole  hour, 
standing  in  the  burning  sun,  and  urging  them  on  to  their  work. 
At  length,  with  the  utmost  conceivable  slowness,  they  pushed  a 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree  into  the  water,  and  covered  it  with  an 
awning  of  leaves  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  sit  upright.  I 
stepped  with  some  reluctance  into  this  dangerous  and  inconven- 
ient boat ;  but  what  was  my  consternation  when  I  saw  that  as 
many  passengers  were  to  follow  as  could  possibly  find  room  on  it  I 
I  endeavored  ta  oppose  their  entrance ;  but  neither  Tolk  nor  Send- 
ling  (the  interpreters)  paid  any  attention  to  my  entreaties,  but 
allowed  as  many  to  come  in  as  chose,  and  as  could  any  how 
squeeze  themselves  into  the  small  space.  During  the  whole  pas- 
sage, which  lasted  nine  hours,  I  had  to  sit  cross-legged  like  the 
rest,  for  want  of  room  for  my  feet — a  cause  of  great  suffering  to 
me,  though  not  of  course  to  the  rest  of  tile  company,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  it.  Among  the  passengers  was  one  old  man,  who, 
though  he  did  not  look  so  very  infirm,  was  soon  unable  tp  sit  up ; 
and  in  order  to  make  room  for  him  to  lie  down,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  squeeze  ourselves  still  closer  together.  I  afterward  found 
that  his  extraordinary  weakness  proceeded  firom  his  being  a  great 
opium  smoker.  He  carried  pipe,  opium-lamp,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus with  him,  and  smoked  and  slept  alternately  during  the 
whole  passage. 

The  two  lakes,  whose  tmited  length  I  estimate  at  about  thirty 
miles,  and  their  greatest  breadth  at  ten,  are  connected  by  the  Riv- 
er Watta  with  a  channel  ab6ut  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  The  lakes 
are  shallow,  one  of  them,  indeed,  so  much  so  that  it  seems  proba- 
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ble  that  it  will  in  no  long  time  be  converted  into  a  marsh.  The^ 
whole  bottom  of  it  is  already  covered  with  plants,  which  in  somid^ 
{daces  appear  above  the  surface  like  islands.  The  shore  is  by  no 
means  pretty,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  covered  by  jungle-grass. 
On  the  larger  lake  lie  several  considerable  villages,  which  have  in 
the  naked  country  but  a  poor  appearance,  as  they  have  neither 
tree  nor  hush  to  shelter  them.  The  districts  bordering  on  the 
lake  form  parts  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Sidenring,  Wadjo,  and 
others ;  and  the  mountains  of  Bonni  also,  distant  only  a  day's  ' 
jouppiey,  can  be  seen  from  here.  Lagusi  lies  on  the  Tjenrana, 
which  falls  into  the  great  lake,  but  at  a  <£stance  of  eighteen  miles 
from  the  mouth. 

When  I  left  the  boat  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  royql 
abode,  the  whole  population  of  the  village  accompanied  me,  for 
mine  was  the  first  European  face  that  had  ever  been  iseen  here. 
The  whole  body  tried  to  enter  with  me  into  the  palace  (a  bam- 
boo hut,  of  course),  but  they  were,  as  might  be  expected,  forcibly 
put  back. 

The  queen  kept  me  waiting  a  long  while  before  ishe  made  her 
appearance.  She  was  an  old,  but  lively  and  vigorous  looking 
woman,  and  talked  a  great  deal,  and  with  much  emphasis.  She 
said  she  was  seventy-six,  but,  judging  by  the  age  of  h^  youngest 
son,  she  could  not  have  been  so  much.  The  people  here,  when 
they  are  old,  generally  try  to  make  themselves  out  older,  in  order 
to  add  to  their  dignity ;  but  besides  this,  they  have  a  very  im- 
perfect way  of  reckonings  and  often  do  not  themselves  know  how 
many  years  they  should  count. 

After  having  partaken  of  the  customary  refreshments  of  tea  and 
sweetmeats,  I  wished  to  retire,  for  I  was  half  lame  from  sitting 
nine  hours  in  that  cramped  posture ;  but  the  great  lady  would  not 
allow  this ;  she  was  too  much  entertained  with  the  conyersati<m 
of  my  interpreter,  who  told  her  all  the  news  of  the  great  town  of 
Macassar.  She  -v^as  extremely  cheerful  and  animated,  although, 
as  she  herself  told  me,  with  truly  stoical  indifference,  she  had  bur- 
ied a  son  only  three  days  before. 

That  is  the  way  with  these  people.  As  long  as  the  body  is  in 
the  house  they  scream  and  howl,  and  behave  as  if  they  were  fran- 
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tic  with  sorrow ;  but  when  it  is  once  buried,  the  sorrow  is  buried 
with  it,  and  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  merry  again. 

The  queen  wore  mourning  for  her  son,  which  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  dark  doth  passed  round  her  head,  so  as  quite  to  conceal  her 
hair,  and  hanging  down  upon  her  shoulders. 

Much  against  my  will,  I  was  compelled  to  sup  with  her  Majesty, 
and  the  supper  was  no  better  than  usucd.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
little  dishes,  the*  entire  contents  of  which  would  by  no  means  have 
overloaded  the  stomach  of  one  person  with  a  good  appetite.  One 
dish  contained  a  angle  hard-boiled  egg  cut  into  four  parts,  another 
three  veiy  dny  potatoes,  a  third  the  half  of  a  fish  three  inches  long, 
a  fourth  a  few  slices  of  cucumber,  a  fifth  two  very  little  onions, 
and  so  forth. 

In  the  midst  of  this  splendid  banquet  was  placed  a  veiy  large 
dosely-covered  soup-tureen,  and  upon  it  a  great  ladle ;  on  this 
giant  dish  I  centred  all  my  hopes  and  expectations,  dreaming  of 
boiled  fowls,  and  Heaven  knows  what  dainties,  that  I  supposed  it 
to  contain.  I  took  a  good  portion  of  rice  upon  my  plate,  think- 
ing it  would  be  good  with  the  delicate  meat  and  sauce  of  the  fowl. 
Still  the  cover  was  not  raised.  I  thought  I  should  like  a  little 
salt  to  my  rice,  and  asked  for  some;  and  then,  at  last,  off  went 
.  the  cover,  the  great  ladle  was  plunged  in,  and  about  a  thimbleful 
of  fine  white  salt  presented  to  me.  The  grand  dish  was  merely  a 
monster  salt-cellar. 

I  felt  ready  to  turn  into  a  pillar  of  salt  mjBelf  with  grief  and 
disappointed  hope.  • 

Not  1638  odd  was  the  manner  of  serving  water.  Two  handsome 
cut-glass  decanters,  in  cases,  had  been  placed  before  us ;  and,  as 
decanters  are  mostly  accompanied  by  glasses,  I  waited  some  time 
HI  hopes  of  seeing  them  brought ;  but  as  none  came,  I  asked  fop 
them,  and  was  then  requested  by  her  Majesty  to  drink  out  of  the 
bottle.  I  did  so  accordingly,  and  not  only  I  and  she,  but  the  two 
interpreters,  and  eVeiy  one  else. 

Among  the  fruits  was  one  called  Dwriany  in  form  and  size  re- 
sembling a  middle-sized  melon,  which  smells  so  strongly  of  garlic, 
that  you  can  perceive  its  presence  forty  yards  off.  The  interior 
consists  of  very  large  white  beans  lying  apart  from  each  other. 
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I  had  seen  this  fruit  at  Borneo,  as  well  as  in  the  Moluccas ;  and 
the  Europeans  declare  that,  if  you  can  get  accustomed  to  the  smell, 
the  taste  is  very  fine,  but  that  the  best  way  to  eat  it  is  when  sit- 
ting in  a  boat  on  a  river,  so  that  jpu  can  dip  your  hands  every 
moment  into  the  water.  I  must  own,  however,  that,  though  I 
made  several  attempts,  I  never  could  succeed  in  liking  it — ^the 
perfome  was  too  powerfuL 

The  court  lady,  or  attendant,  who  waited  at  table,  wore  on  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  a  nail-cctse  at  least  live  inches  long ;  and 
when  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  this  enormous  nail,  saying 
I  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  even  in  China,  the  land  of  long 
nails,  she  smiled,  and  drew  off  the  nail-case,  and  then  I  saw  that  it 
was  merely  an  ornament,  and  that  the  nail  it  was  intended  to  cover 
was  at  most  of  the  length  of  half  an  inch.  The  case  was  the  same 
with  others  whom  I  saw  wearing  thisi  curious  decoration — ^with 
the  exception  of  the  queen's  son,  who  really  boasted  a  nail  two 
inches  long.  This  fashion  of  wearing  nail-cases  I  never  saw  any 
where  else  than  here. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  I  was  obliged  so  for  to  disregard  cer- 
emony as  to  b^  permission  to  retire.  The  queen  expressed  much 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  receive  me  in  her  ruin  of  a  palace,  but 
requested  I  would  follow  her  son  to  his,  where  I  should  find  every 
thing  ready  for  my  reception,  and  should  also  be  jw^sented  to  his 
wife,  and  entertained  once  mor^  with  tea  and  pastry.  This  hon- 
or, however,  I  was  obliged  to  decline,  and  I  stepped  as  quickly  as 
possible  under  my  clambu,  and  there  enjoyed  the  rest  I  so  much 
needed. 

The  prince  was  still  a  young  man,  but  his  features  and  com- 
plexion betrayed  the  habitual  opium  smoker ;  and  his  first  occu- 
pation in  the  morning  was  always  to  light  his  pipe.  This  poison, 
alas  I  is  now  continually  brought  to  Celebes. 

After  the  breakfast,  which  was  quite  worthy  of  the  preceding 
evening's. supper,  I  went  with  the  prince  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
queen  and  take  my  leave.  As  I  entered,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  three  boxes,  which  I  had  not  noticed  the  preceding 
evening,  and  I  soon  found  that  two  were  to  serve  as  seats  for  her 
Majesty  and  myself^  and  the  third  to  figure  as  the  table. 
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I  had  to  }nrait  half  an  hour  for  the  queen,  who,  I  was  told, 
was  making  her  toilet — ^and  sucli  a  toilet  as  it  was  when  it  was 
made  I  She  had  on  a  loose  white  blouse  over  her  sarang,  and 
her  head  was,  as  it  had  been  the  day  before,  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
kerchief. B7  way  of  decoration,  she  wore  two  rows  of  hollow 
gold  balls,  of  the  form  and  size  of  ^gs,  which  were  crossed  over 
her  breast  and  shoulders ;  and  at  each  side  of  the  bosom  hung  a 
flat  round  piece  of  gold  plate,  set  with  precious  stones,  that  might 
have  been  taken  for  an  order,  if  such  a  symbol  of  civilization 
could  have  been  expected  at  Celebes.  Her  chaussure^  however, 
Rtruck  me  most ;  it  consisted  of  shoes  cut  in  the  European  shape, 
but  not  out  of  silk  or  stuff,  but  of  gold  plate — soles  and  all — ^and 
adorned  in  the  front  witb  precious  stones. 

When  the  salutations  were  over,  the  queen  told  me  that  she  had 
considered  it  proper  to  receive  me  thus  in  royal  state. 

There  was  a  meal  to  be  taken  on  this  occasion  too ;  but  while 
we  were  engaged  at  it  the  queen's  son  was  sent  for  to  view  a 
house  where,  in  the  night,  thieves  had  broken  in  and  stolen,  in 
silver  and  jewels,  to  the  value  of  800  rupees. 

The  Bugis  people,  the  chief  population  of  this  district,  are  the 
most  notorious  thieves  and  pirates  of  the  whole  Archipelago,  and 
also  the  cleverest  and  handsomest.  Both  men  and  women  are 
tall,  well-proportioned,  and  have  much  better  features  than  the 
Malays:  their  noses  are  not  so  ^t — some,  indeed,  have  quite 
good-looking  noses — ^and  the  jaws  do  not  project  so  much.  Their 
eyes  are  fine,  with  an  intelligent  expression,  and  their  color  is  a 
light  reddish-brown. 

The  women  of  Celebes,  as  I  have  already  observed,  enjoy  equal 
rights  with  the  men;  and  when  a  man  has  a  wife,  he  can  not 
take  another  without  her  consent.  The  women  are  also  not  ex- 
cluded from  public  affairs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wadju  (Lagusi) 
even  prefer  being  governed  by  a  woman.  They  are  a  peaceful, 
commercial  people,  and  they  say  that  the  reigns  of  queens  are  less, 
disturbed  by  wars,  and  more  honest,  as  well  as  more  tranquil,  than 
those  of  the  men. 

At  eleven  o'clock!  bade  adieu  to  my  royal  hostess,  as  I  had 
ordered  my  people  early  this  morning  to  have  every  thing  in  read- 
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inesa  for  out  departure.  I  found,  nevertheless,  when  I  went  down 
to  the  shore,  that  there  was  nothing  ready,  not  evexa  a  boat ;  and 
it  cost  an  infinity  of  squabbling  before  I  could  induce  them  to 
bring  out  the  old  trunk  of  a  tree  that  we  had  had  for  a  boat  the 
day  before.  The  return  passage  was,  if  possible,  still  more  un« 
pleasant  than  the  coming  had  been.  The  people  rowed  so  slow- 
ly that  we  seemed  scarcely  to  move,  and  I  had  to  remain  no  less 
than  twenty  hours — ^firom  noon  one  day  till  eight  the  next  morn- 
ing— ^in  this  wretched  little  watery  prison.  During  the  night  the 
men  laid  aside  their  oars  and  went  to  sleep ;  so  that  it  was  lucky 
for  us  that  ihe  weather  was  fine  and  the  lake  smooth,  though  our 
canoe  did,  nevertheless,  rock  so  much  with  eveiy  movement  of 
the  sleepeiB.that  I  feared  every  moment  it  would  lose  its  bidance. 

May  5th.  When  we  arrived  at  our  leafy  bower  once  more,  we 
rested  for  two  hours ;  and  then  we  mounted  pur  horses  and  rod& 
back  to  SatU'MaacgxiiJa  and  the  ftionarch  of  Sidenring. 

My  first  question  was  about  my  insects,  and  behdd  the  king 
presented  to  me— the  empty  box!  These  people  promise  any 
thing  with  the  greatest  readiness,  but  keeping  the  promise  is  quite 
another  thing.  I  Hien  reminded  ^he  king  of  the  deer-hunt,  and 
he  put  me  off  with  a* "  to-morrow." 

On  taking  my  leave,  I  thanked  him  formally  fi>r  the  collection 
of  insects  he  had  procured  for  me,  and  the  fine  stag-hunt-  he  had 
exhibited  for  my  amusement ;  and  then  begged  his  permission  to 
visit  the  mountainous  district  oi  Duri,  whose  inhabitants — a  race 
of  Alforas,'and  an  exceedingly  wild  one — are  allies  of  the  King 
of  Sidenring,  and  are  said  to  live  in  caves.  This  journey  did  not, 
however,  please  Tolk  and  S^idling,  for  they  would  have  had  to 
travel  on  foot ;  and  though  I  understood  almost  nothing  of  the 
Bugis  language,  in  which  they  were  speaking  with  the  king,  I' 
coidd  make  out  very  well  that  they  weriB  trying  to  induce  him  to 
throw  difficulties,  in  the  way.   . 

The  king  told  me  in  Malay  that  he  was  not  just  now  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  people  of  that  country,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, grant  my  request;  but  if  I  had  not  had  these  idle,  trouble^ 
some  people  with  me,  I  should  have  obtained  my  wish,  for  I  saw 
that  the  king  might  have  been  persuaded.     He  saw  that  I  was 
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yezed,  and,  in  order  to  padfy  and  amuse  me,  promised  that  he 
would  really  have  the  hunt  the  following  day. 

I  passed  the  whole  evemng  with  this  royal  family,  and  saw 
with  pleasure  that  the  king  and  his  wife  were  on  the  most  friend- 
ly terms  with  each  other,  althoi:^h  they  must  have  been  long  mar- 
ried, BB  they  had  fourteen  children.  I  heard  also  that  the  king 
had  but  one  wife,  and  that  domestic  life  was  in  Celebes  generally 
on  a  better  footing  than  in  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  men  seldom  take  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  divorces 
are  unfrequent. 

The  royal  pair  asked  me  inntunerable  questions,  and  begged  me 
particularly  to  give  them  the  medicine  which,  in  their  opinion,  I 
must  use,  or  I  could  not  at  my  age  be  so  strong;  and  the  kiiig 
declared  he  could  not  himself,  Deu*  less  his  wife,  go  through  what 
I  had,  though  they  were  so  much  younger  than  me.  It  was  in 
vain  I  assured  them  the  dififerendb  was  chiefly  consequent  on  their 
mode  of  life;  they  persisted  in  attributing  it  to  medicine. 

The  conversation  now  again  turned  on  mj  Sultan,  a  veiy  far 
vorite  theme  of  all  these  small  royalists.  They  asked  me  where 
he  lived,  what  he  had  for  dinner,  how  often  I  went  to  visit  him, 
and  so  forth ;  and  I  described  to  them  the  mode  of  Hie  of  the  Im- 
perial family  as  minutdy  as  if  I  had  lived  among  them  from  my 
youth  up. 

Mcof  6th.  Yesterday  the  queen  declared  she  too  would  be  of  the 
hunting  party,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  so  heroic  a  resolu- 
tion ;  for  that  a  queen  should  leave  her  house,  except  on  some 
v^ry  important  occasion,  is  an  almost  unheard-of  thing  here. 
The  Queen  of  Barru,  for  instance,  told  me  that,  thou^  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  she  had  for  eight  years  not  gone  200  yards 
from  her  dwelling. 

When  we  were  about  to  set  out  fot  the  hunt,  I  a^ed  where 
the  queen  was,  and  I  was  told  she  could  not  go  with  us,  as  she 
was  ill  of  a  fever  $  I  rather  think,  though,  that  it  was  only  what 
we  in  GrCTmany  esU  the  lazy  fever. 

•  The  scene  of  action  was  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  encircled  with 
woods :  tiie  deer  were  hunted  with  dogs,  who  tore  the  poor  ani- 
mals tezriUy,  oxid  then  they  were  killed  by  the  men  with  spears. 
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Some  of  the  hunters  were  monnted,  and  drove  in  the  game ;  but 
I  and  the  king  merely  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  looked  on. 
It  was  a  detestable  kind  of  amusement,  which  I  hope  I  may  never 
witness  again.  After  the  hunt  was  over  the  hunters  all  collected 
round  us,  and  formed  such  picturesque  groups,  that  I  greatly  re- 
gretted not  being  able  to  take  a  sketch  of  them.  The  horsemen 
sat  with  the  most  careless  ease  in  all  kinds  of  attitudes  on  their 
horses,  and  yet  as  securely  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  ground ; 
and  the  rest  disposed  themselves  in  no  less  striking  groups  upon 
the  grass.  The  handkerchiefs  that  constitute  their  head-dress 
were  twisted  in  the  most  vmious  forms,  and,  as  they  always  stiff- 
en them  very  much,  they  can  twist  them  into  any  shape  they  like. 
The  long  white  sarang,  too,  was  wrapped  round  their  pow^ilul 
frames  in  the  most  becoming  manner,  or  fell  in  rich  fblds  from 
their  shoulders.  The  contemplation  of  this  tableau  vivant  afforded 
me  &r  more  pleasure  than  the  cmel  hunt. 

A  shoulder  of  venison  from  one  of  the  slain  deer  w;as  prepared 
&r  our  supper ;  but,  alas  I  the  mode  of  preparation  made  it  al- 
most uneatable.  The  meat  was  flung,  without  even  washing  or 
salting,  fairly  into  the  flre,  and  left  there  scarcely  long  enough  to 
get.  warm;  so  that,  though  it  was  quite  black  outside,  and  smelt 
intolerably  of  smoke,  the  blood  was  gushing  out  from  every  part. 

So  lives  a  king,  who,  as  he  himself  told  me,  had  in  the  preced- 
ing year  lost  8000  rupees  at  cock-fighting,  and  the  year  before 
that  won  10,000  at  the  same  noble  sport ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May  I  took  leave  of  the  royal 
gambler,  and  traveled  back  at  a  rapid  rate.  I  stopped  at  Fare- 
Fare,  Baru,  and  Tannette  only  just  long  enough  to  take  the  nec- 
essary repose,  and  on  the  9th  reached  once  more  the  frontier  of 
the  Dutch  possessions,  which  begin  two  miles  from  the  capital  of 
the  littie  kingdom  of  Tannette.  At  two  o'clock  I  was  at  Man- 
daUe ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  one  day's  journey,  I  went  forward  six 
miles  to  Segiri  on  foot ;  for  by  the  time  fresh  horses  could  have 
been  procured,  it  would  have  been  night,  and  the  roads  were  too 
dreadful  to  venture  upon  in  the  dark.  My  suite  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  this ;  but  that  did  not  trouble  me  much,  and  I  set  off 
alcme,  knowing  well  that  they  must  follow  me. 
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We  had  to  cross  such  deep  morasses  that  at  one  place  they  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  drag  me  through.  I  sank  in  at  every 
step  almost  to  the  waist,  and  they  had  to  pull  me  out  again ;  yet 
on  the  following  morning  I  was  so  entirely  recovered  from  my 
fatigue  that  I  rode  thirty-two  miles,  through  roads  as  bad  as  those 
of  yesterday,  and  the  same  deep  marshes,  which,  even  for  travel- 
ers on  horseback,  are  very  toilsome.  I  got  to  Maros,  nevertheless, 
in  quite  good  condition,  but  my  two  interpreters  were  so  affected 
by  the  fatigue  that  they  were  unwell  for  several  days. 

I  remained  a  few  days  more  at  Maros,  and  visited  from  here 
the  Prince  ArvrSinriy  former  minister  of  Bonni,  who  resides  about 
six  miles  off.  His  wife,  Aru-Palengerang,  had  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  lately  deceased  king,  who  left  no  children  behind 
him.  She  too  was  childless,  and'  had  adopted  a  nephew,  who, 
when  the  king  died,  managed  to  gain  such  a  party  for  himself 
that  he  was  able  to  drive  out  hick benefactress.  She  and  her  hus- 
band then  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, who  built  them  a  pretty  bamboo  house,  and  assigned  them 
a  pension. 

In  all  Celebes  I  did  not  see  a  princely  mansion  so  well  kept  as 
this.  The  interior  was  divided  into  several  apartments,  with  a 
separate  kitchen ;  the  servants  were  very  neatly  dressed ;  the  table 
was  elegantly  served,  the  dishes  good ;  and  in  no  European  house 
could  more  order  and  cleanliness  be  found. 

The  Prince  Aru-Sinri  and  his  wife  were  also  distinguished 
above  their  compatriots  for  qualities  both  of  the  head  and  heart. 

On  the  13th  of  May  I  rode  back  to  Macassar,  where  I  remained 
till  the  20th,  and,  before  my  departure,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan 
of  Goa,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Weiergang,  a  merchant  of  this 
place. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Goa  commences  at  Macassar  itself,  and  the 
capital  is  only  four  miles  off.  This  kingdom  consists  of  the  firag^ 
ments  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Macassar,  once  the  most  power- 
ful of  Celebes,  and  which  possessed  an  excellent  army,  ruled  over 
many  of  the  surrounding  islands,  and  was  considerably  advanced 
toward  civilization. 

The  Sultan  of  Goa  inhabits  a  much  handsomer  house  than  his 
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royal  colleagues  of -Sidenring  and  Fare-Pai^.  It  i»  boarded  aad 
adorned  with  carving ;  but  the  interior  presented  much  the  same 
scene  as, that  of  the  other  royal  inansions — a  superfluity  of  attend- 
ants and  servants,  a  chaos  of  dambus,  and  innumerable  chests 
and  boxes,  piled  one  above  another. 

The  sultan  was  just  having  a  new  house  built,  although  his  old 
one  was  stiU  in  perfect  preservation.  He  would  not  inhabit  it 
any  more  because  his  father  had  died  in  it.  I  rather  think  this 
was  not  the  effect  of  seijsibility,  but  of  superstition — ^for  I  have 
never  among  these  people  seen  any  signs  of  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

Near  the  capital  lie  the  graves  of  the  princely  family — simple 
stone-covered  monuments,  sometimes  standing  in  a  small  stone 
hali; 

On  the  20th  of  May  I  left  Macassar  in  the  steamer  Benda^  to 
land  for  the  last  time  on  the  hospitable  shores  of  Java,  where  we 
arrived  after  a  passage  of  two  days  and  a  half,  and  came  to  an- 
chor.in  the  roads  of  Surabaya.  During  my  first  stay  at  this  place 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  Madame  Brumond,  wife  of  Domine 
Brumond,  and  she  had  been  so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to  make  her 
house  my  home  on  my  return  from  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes. 
The  Besident,  Mr.  Van  Perez,  with  whom  I  formerly  staid,  had 
since  been  sununoned  to  Batavia,  to  fill  the  office  of  Coimselor  of 
India,  one  of  the  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  Grovemor  General. 
There  are  four  of  these  counselors,  each  with  a  yearly  salary  of 
36,000  rupees. 

I  met  with  such  a  cordial  reception  from  my  new  fiiends,  and, 
during  an  illness  that  unfortunately  attacked  me  here,  such  kind 
care,  that  I  had  no  feeling  of  being  a  stranger  in  a  fur.  country. 

To  the  fever  that  had  troubled  me  from  tima  to  time  ever  since 
I  had  left  Sumatra  was  now  associated  an  affection  of  the  back, 
the  effect,  I  believe,  of  the  toils  and  hardships  I  had  undergone  in 
my  many  wanderings  in  the  Mcduccas  and'  Celebes.  This  illness 
imbittered  much  mj  residence  at  Surabaya,  and  obliged  me  to  re- 
nounce my  project  of  a  visit  to  the  volcano  of  Brumo  and  other 
places.  I  merely  employed  the  time  of  my  convalesc^ce  in  mak- 
ing myself  acquainted  with  Surabaya  and  its  environs. 

With  Mti  Brum<»id  for  my  good  and  courteous  ckerme^  I  be- 
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gan  my  tour  of  inspection  with  the  mosque,  whi«h  is  the  finest  in 
Java,  and  was  built  in  quite  recent  times  by  a  Dutch  architect. 
It  has  a  very  handsome  effect,  though  its  style  is  neither  pure 
Mom^  nor  Gothic,  but  a  mixture  of  those  and  other  styles.  It 
forms^  with  the  two  minarets  and  the  fine  forty-feet  long  aisle  con- 
necting them,  a  kind  of  octagon.  The  building  itself  is  of  brick, 
but  the  front  of  the  rooi^  as  well  as  the  entrances,  are  adorned 
with  handsome  wood  carvings  The  attendants  did  not  refuse  to 
admit  us  into  the  intericn:,  but  required  us  to  pull  off  our  shoes ; 
Mr.  Brumond,  however,  considering  my  recent  illness,  did  not  like 
me  to  do  thi^  but  gave  the  servant  of  the  mosque  a  silver  rupee, 
that  had  somehow  the  effect  of  obviating  the  profanation  of  my 
chaussure,  and  enabling  us  to  proceed  without  any  further  difficulty.. 

The  interior  was  nothing  more  than  a  hands<»ne  hall,  with  a 
small  pulpit,  some  lamps,  mats,  and  a  great  many  brass  spittoons. 

These  last  articles  strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger  not  very  agreea- 
bly ;  but  these  siri-chewers  can  not  do  without  spitting,  and  in 
such  a  holy  place  they  must  not  spit  on  the  ground. 

From  the  mosque  we  went  to  the  neighboring  Malay  campan, 
which  did  not  please  me  at  alL  The  bamboo  huts,  which  are 
not  here  built  upon  piles,  stand  in  two  rows,  forming  a  narrow 
street.  The  filth  and  litter  of  every  house  is  thrown  before  the 
door,  and  toward  evening  swept  together  and  burned.  We  hap- 
pened to  come  unto  the  campan  just  as  this  operation  was  going 
on,  and  could  hardly  get  through  the  street  for  the  smoke  and 
stench  it  occasioned.  I  wonder  how  it  must  look  here  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  they  can  not  sweep  and  bum !  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  people  are  constantly  troubled  with  fevers  and 
cutaneous  diseases. 

The  huts  are  extraordinarily  small  and  oppressive,  without  win- 
dows, and  with  an  entrance  so  low  fhat  you  can  not  get  in  with- 
out stooping.  In  the  interior  each  of  these  snails'  houses  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  which  are. really  nothing  but  holes.  The 
first  hole,  the  only  one  into  which  (by  the  open  door)  some  light 
enters,  contains  a  sleeping-place  on  the  right  and  left,  and  during 
the  day  serves  as  a  work-shop  or  sitting-room.  The  second  hole 
contains  on  one  side  the  sleeping-place  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
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and  on  the  opposite  one  a  wooden  bench.  The  third  hole  is  the 
fire-place.  In'  each  of  these  there  is  only  just  room  enough  to  get 
through.  *  * 

The  furniture  consists  of  some  mats,  cushions,  earthen  pots,  and 
a  wooden  chest  upon  wheels,  containing  all  the  most  valuable  pos- 
sesions of  the  family,  clothes,  weapons,  trinkets,  etc.,  and  which, 
in  case  of  fire,  can  be  easily  rolled  out. 

The  people  appeared  to  me  now  much  less  tigly  than  I  had 
thought  them  when  I  first  came  to  Borneo,  Java,  etc. ;  for  as  I 
had  now  for  more  than  a  year  seen  little  else  than  Malays,  habit 
had  begun  to  manifest  its  leveling  influence.  The  ugliest  thing 
appears  less  ugly  in  time ;  and  in  the  same  way,  the  most  beauti- 
ful landscape  does  not  make  half  as  much  impression  when  you 
have  seen  it  often  as  it  ^id  the  first  time. 

In  the  evening  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chinese-  oampan,  which, 
with  its  pretty  houses  and  remarkable  cleanliness,  forms  a  favora- 
ble contrast  to  that  of  the  Malays.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick^ 
but  are  as  neat  and  white  as  if  the  whole  campan  had  been  that 
moment  finished.  They  ase.not  lai^e,  but  enough  so  to  lodge 
even  a  numerous  family  with  convenience.  Neither  windows  nor 
doors  are  wanting — ^the  former  provided  with  handsome  balconies, 
and  ail  the  wood  and  frame  woii^  painted  in  dark  oil  colors.  The 
front  of  the  house  is  endrcled  by  a  veranda,  £i*om  which  you  en- 
ter a  reception-room,  which  takes  up  the  whole  l^igth  of  the 
house,  and  where  you  find  the.  ground  covered  with  matting  and 
the  walls  with  looking-glasses  and  pictures,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  tables,  chairs,  and  presses.  In  the  background  are  doors 
leading  into  the  ordinary  sitting-room,  and  almost  in  ev&y  house 
there  is  a  small  altar  in  the  state  apartment. 

As  we  entered  several  of  the  houses  we  found  the  inhabitants 
already  seated  at  supper.  The  wives  of  the  Chinese,  like  those 
of  the  Malays,  are  excluded  from  their  company  at  meals,  and 
dine  and  sup  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  their  own  litde  chambers.  The 
table  was  covered  with  a  white  doth ;  there  were  plates,  glasses, 
and  bottles  upon  it,  as  well  as  good  food ;  one  could  have  joined 
them  in  the  meal  with  pleasure,  while  when  the  Malays  eat  they 
are  disgusting  to  look  at,  crouching  on  the  ground  wherever  they 
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may  happen  to  be,  and  cramming  handfuls  of  rice  into  their  wide- 
open  jaws.  f 

Xhe  Chinese  in  the  towns  are  merchants  or  artisans ;  they  are 
imwearied  in  their  industry,  but  not  unwilling  to  allow  themselves 
some  domestic  conveniences  and  comforts.  The  Malays,  on  the 
contrary,  live,  even  when  they  are  opulent,  in  the  same  wretched 
manner  as  the  poor,  and  in  equal  dirt  and  destitution. 

The  only  expense  and  luxury  of  the  rich  is  in  costly  arms  and 
gold  and  silver  trinkets,  which  tkey  lock  up  and  preserve  carefully, 
so  that  it  is  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  or  on  special  request, 
'  that  yon  ever  get  to  see  them^  Their  ordinary  costume  is  an  (dd 
sarang,  and  a  dirty  handkerchief  round  the  head.  Malays  who 
have  received  appointments  under  government,  as  regents,  and  so 
for^th,  do  indeed  form  an  exception,  as  they  generally  endeavor  to 
vie  in  their  expenses  and  manner  of  life  with  the  Dutoh  residents. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  great  Malay  cemetery,  part  of 
which  is  called  '<  the  holy."  It  is  not  only  surrounded  by  a  waU, 
but  the  interior  is  divided  into  many  compartments,  also  inclosed 
by  walk  or  palisades,  and,  accoi^ding  to  the  holiness  or  the  high 
rank  of  the  persons  reposing  there,  kept  more  or  less  in  order. 
There  are  here  many  graves  of  sultans,  from  the  ^'good  old  times" 
when  sultans  reigned  in  Surabaya ;  but  they  are  all  extremely 
simple,  consisting  only  of  a  slab  of  stone,  sometimes  upright,  most- 
ly damaged  or  sunk  in.  Some  of  these  graves  are  regarded  as  so 
ra<sred,  that  among  the  lower  classes  of  Surabaya  no  marriage  is 
concluded  without  the  bridal  pair  coming  hither  to  beg  a  blessing 
on  the  union  in  a  short  prayer.  We  were  lucky  enough  when  we 
came  to  meet  one  of  these  parties.  The  bride,  a  rather  corpulent 
and  very  ugly  girl  of  twelve,  was  carried  in  a  small  litter,  open  at 
both  sided,  in  order  that  she  might  be  seen  in  her  bridal  finery. 
She  wore  a  silk  sarang  that  reached  only  to  a  little  above  the  hips, 
and  thence  upward  she  was  naked,  but  painted  all  over  'with  yel- 
low color  that  looked  like  a  tightly-fitting  tricot;  and  head,  neck 
and  arms  were  decorated,  or  rather  loaded,  with  ornaments.  Nei- 
ther the  silk  sarang  nor  the  dmaments  were,  probably,  the  property 
of  the  bride,  but  merely  hired  for  the  occasion.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  many  women  and  girls,  and  the  Iffidegroom,  a  handsome 
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joung  fellow  of  about  twenty,  bj  a  troop  of  lads  and  men.     He 
was  neatly  dressed,  but  not  diiferently  from  his  companions. 

Besides  this  wedding  of  a  pair  belonging  to  the  lower  class,  I 
was  present  at  another  during  my  stay  in  Surabaya,  where  the 
parties  were  of  higher  rank — ^the  bride  being  the  sister  of  a  Begent. 
The  festival  in  tl^s  case  lasted  several  days,  and  the  first  ceremo« 
ws  took  place  in  the  temple ;  at  which  I  could  not  be  present,  aa 
I  had  the  fever  on  that  day.  The  bride  does  not  follow  the  bride- 
groom to  his  house  on  this  first  day,  but  returns  to  her  own.  On 
the  second  the  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  house  of  the  bride,  and 
toward  evening  she  is  brought  in  solemn  proces^on  to  her  husband. 
Foremost  in  the  troop  came  many  young  men  and  boys  of  the  low- 
er class  in  their  common  dresses.  They  carried  palm  branches  on 
high  poles,  with  colored  handkerchie&  fluttering  like  flags  in  the 
breeze;  after  them  came  musicians  with  gongs  and  drums,  and 
then  a  kind  of  body-guard  with  veiy  heavy  spesors,  one  division 
pf  ijv'hich  wore  dark  brown,  and  the  other  light,  sarangs,  which 
hung  in  abundant  folds  to  the  middle  of  the  1^.  The  upper  p^rta 
of  their  bodies  and  their  feet  were  painted  of  a  light  yellow,  and 
(m  their  heads  they  wore  a  sort  of  crown  of  gold  or  brass  plate. 
They  had  a  very  gay,  and  at  the  same  time  martial,  a^pearftnce. 
Between  every  two  divisions  there  was  music. ,  The  bridepDom 
came  driving  in  .a  European  carriage  with  four  horses,  and  accom- 
panied by  two  female  relations.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  the 
company  and  attendants  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines,; between 
which,,  with  bowed  head  and  downcast  eyes,  walked  the  bride* 
groom  to  the  hall  of  reception,  where  the  bride,  surrounded  by 
women  and  girls,  was  sitting  on  a  beautiful  carpet.  Sil^itly, 
without  any  salutation,  without  even  raising  his  eyes,  the  bride- 
groom took  his  place  at  her  side,. and  both  remained  till  nine 
o'clock  sitting  as  mute  and  motionless  as  statues. 

Bride  and  bridegroom  were  dressed  very  nearly  alike,  in  long 
silk  sarangs  embroidered  with  gold ;  but  the  bridegrocmi  had  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  naked  and  painted  yellow,  while  the  bride 
was  closely  covered  with  yellow  silki  Her  arms  only  were  naked, 
and  painted  yellow.  Both  had,  with  other  decoratioBS,  wreaths 
of  melatte  on  their  heads,  and  three  strings  of  these  flowers  falling 
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from  the  temi^e  to  the  breast  The  bridal  pair  was  sorronnded 
bj  Maids  and  relations,  but  all  sat  dumb  and  motionless.  At 
eight  o'clock  tea  and  confectionery  were  served,  and  the  company 
opened  their  mouths  to  eat  and  drink,  but  still  not  for  any  other 
purpose.  Not  one  word  was  spoken.  On  this  day  the  bride  is 
given  to  the  bridegroom,  but  he  is  not  yet  allowed  to  take  her 
home,  but  must  pass  even  the  third  evening  in  her  parents'  house. 

Here,  as  in  Celebes,  it  is  not  the  custom  for  girls  to  marry 
very  young  among  persons  of  wealth  and  rank.  The  usual  age  is 
between  eighteen  and  twenty,  and  in  many  cases  the  bride  is  first 
seen  by  the  bridegroom  in  the  mosque.* 

Another  great  fSte  is  usually  held  by  the  rich  Javanese  when  a 
youth  has  completed  his  school  education,  when  his  relations  and 
teachers  assemble,  and  the  former  question  him  about  all  that  he 
has  learned. 

Of  the  public  institutions  in  Surabaya,  the  Hospital  is  in  ev- 
efy  respect  the  one  that  pleased  me  best.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  well  arranged  that  I  have  even  seen ;  and  that  is  saying 
much,  for  in  all  the  Dutch  settlements  the  hospitals  are  admirable. 
This  one  has  room  for  800  patients ;  it  is  divided  into  several  de- 
partments in  separate  buildings,  each  surrounded  by  meadows  and 
gardens  full  of  trees  and  flowers.  In  one  of  these  gardens  I  saw 
a  water  palm,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  femily  to  be  found  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.  The  leaves  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  shoot  out  singly  from  the  stem,  which  is  scarcely  fifteen 
feet  high.  Exactly  at  the  top  they  fold  one  over  the  other,  so  as 
to  form  a  most  perfect  and  regular  fan.  The  stem  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  leaves  contain  water.  This  palm  is  a  native  of  Mad- 
agascar, but  in  Java  and  Sumatra  is  only  cultivated  as  an  oma-  k 
ment  in  the  gardens  of  Europeans. 

The  prisons  of  Surabaya  are,  like  those  in  Batavia,  so  organ- 
ized that  one  might  almost  say  the  humanity  toward  criminals 
was  carried  too  far.    The  Dutch  soldiersf  have  handsome  rooms, 

*  Among  the  European  residents  extremely  early  marriages  have  been 
so  common,  that  the  government  has  foand  it  necessary  to  prohibit  their 
taking  place  before  th&Ji/teentk  year  I 

t  The  native  soldiers  ate  not  put  into  the  same  prisons  with  the  Dutch. 
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pleasant  gardens,  and  exedlent  food.  Native  criminals  are  kept 
together  in  large  rooms  and  employed  in  various  kinds  of  work 
(Sometimes  outside  the  prison),  and  receive  a  few  doits  for  siri. 
None  of  the  prisoners  are  chained,  but  the  natives  wear  an  iron 
ring  round  the  neck.  Attempts  at  escape  are,  however,  very 
rare.  The  natives  in  general  are  said  to  stand  much  more  in  awe 
of  the  laws  than  the  Europeans.  The  prisons  were  v«y  full  when 
I  visited  them,  having  no  less  than  1200  criminals,  mostly  thieves, 
confined  in  them.  Very  serious  crimes  are  punished  by  banish- 
ment to  various  islands,  particularly  the  Moluccas,  where  the  con- 
victs work  for  the  government  or  are  let  out  to  private  persons. 

There  are  here  some  works  for  the  putting  together  and  repair 
of  steam-engines,  which  I  also  visited.  These  are  very  necessary 
in  Java,  as  there  are  many  steamboats,  sugar-mills,  and  other 
establishments,  for  Which  engines  are  required  to  be  kept  in  Order. 
They  could,  indeed,  be  made  altogether  here,  but  would  cost  much 
more  than  in  Europe ;  for  the  natives  are  not  compeUed  by  the 
government  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  could  only  be  induced 
to  do  so  by  high  payment.  In  these  works  600  men  are  con- 
stantly employed;  they  are  all  natives  but  the  superintendents, 
and  receive  from  30  to  120  doits  a  day. 

Not  less  complete  in  its  department  is  the  Arsenal,  where  mus- 
kets are  made,  and  all  kinds  of  cannon  and  bomb-shells  cast  Gun- 
carriages  are  also  made  for  the  artillery,  and  all  kinds  of  saddlery 
work  for  the  army  carried  on  here  almost  wholly  by  native  work- 
mto.  They  are  found  veiy  docile,  especially  skillfol  in  imitative 
works,  quiet,  industrious,  and  not  given  to  gossiping,  quarreling, 
and  drinking.  In  both  these  factories  I  saw  well-finished  articles 
of  various  kinds  that  had  proceeded  fi'om  the  hands  of  natives ; 
among  other  things,  I  remember  a  great  state  seal,  engraved  on 
Inrass,  which  could' not  have  been  better  done  by  the  best  seal  en- 
graver of  Europe.* 

*  I  saw  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Yan  Schierbrandt,  in  Batayia,  a  com- 
plete setfef  fumitnre  in  the  Gothic  style,  that  he  had  had  made  in  Surabaya. 
The  chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  were  most  elaborately  carved,  and  the  upholstery 
work  equally  well  finished.  But  Colonel  Schierbrandt  had  had  to  give  the 
workmen  drawings  of  the  very  minutest  details ;  from  their  own  invention 
they  can  do  nothing. 
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I  saw  alBo  the  magnificent  dry-dock^  for  ^  rqpair  even  of  the 
laziest  ships.  The  basin  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal, 
and  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  the  whole  of  the  water  can  be 
pmnped  out  of  it  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours.  When  there 
are  no  government  vessels  undergoing  repair,  trading  ones  are  re-^ 
ceived,  and  a  certain  chaige  made  for  them  per  day,  accordmg  to 
the  tonnage.  A  ship*of  1200  tons  was  lying  in  the  basin  just 
then,  and  had  to  pay  300  rupees  a  day  for  the  place. 

This  establishment  must  be  very  profitable  to  the  government, 
for  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  is  vezy  small,  and  there  is  never  any 
defidene^  of  ships  wanting  repair. 

.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  visit 
either  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Brumo,  or  the  ^'Valley  of  the 
Dead,"  of  which  some  travelers  have  given  so  fearful  a  descrip^ 
tion^  and  where  the  renowned  Upa&-tree  stands,  the  exhalations 
from  which  were  stated  in  the  old  accounts  to  be  so  poisonous 
and  deadly,  both  to  man  and  beast,  that  no  living  creature  could 
approach  it. 

The  juice  of  this  tree,  as  the  story  went,  was  used  to  poison  ar- 
rows, and  the  sultans  of  the  country  used  to  send  only  condemned 
criminals  to  collect  it.  Those  who  had  the  almost  unlooked-for 
good  fortune  to  return,  unharmed  were  pardoned,  and  absolved 
firom  any  further  punishment.  .  If,  however,,  they  did  not  take  care 
in  approaching  the  tree  not  to  get  to  leeward  of  it,  but  allowed 
the  wind  to  blow  toward  them,  their  death  was  certain.  Fiu:- 
ther,  it  was  stated  that  the  valley  was  full  of  skeletons  of  men  and 
animals ;  that  if  a  bird  flew  over  it,  it  fell  down  dead,  etc.  Now 
I  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  there  is  not  one  syl- 
lable of  truth  in  all  this  I  There  does,  indeed,  stand  a  Upas-tree 
in  a  certain  little  valley ;  but  men  and  animals  may  approach  it, 
and,  let  the  wind  blow  how  it  likes,  without  sufienng  any  dam- 
age. Here  and  there,  it  appears,  there  do  issue  certain  noxious 
gases  from  apertures  in  the  earth,  just  as  they  do  in  the  Grotto 
dei  Cani  at  Naples,  but  they  do  not  rise  more  than  two  fe^t.  Lit- 
tle dogs  are  sometimes  taken  there,  in  order  to  exhibit  this  phe- 
nomenon to  strangers,  and  they  are  seized  with  convulsions,  and 
would  die  if  they  were  not  taken  away. 
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In  Java  I  never  saw  a  Upas-tree,  but  several  in  Borneo,  to  which 
I  often  came  near  enough.  The  people  certainly  did  warn  me 
not  to  touch  it,  as  they  said  it  would  cause  my  hand  to  swell,  and 
pain  me  for  some  hours ;  but  probably  even  this  much  may  not 
be  true,  though  I  thought  it  better  not  to  try. 

Spes^ng  of  marvels,  I  am  reminded  of  rather  a  puzzling  oc- 
currence that  took  place  in  Java  a  few  years  ago,  and  caused  such 
a  sensation  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Government. 
.  In  the  Eesidence  of  Cheribon  was  a  small  house  which  the  na- 
tives declared  to  be  quite  full  of  ghosts.  As  soon  as  ever  the  even- 
ing set  in,  there  began  in  the  rooms  a  continual  throwing  of  stones 
and  spitting  of  siri,  without  the  perpetrator  in  either  case-  being 
visible  to  mortal  eye.  The  stones  and  the  expectoration  fell  quite 
dose  to  the  people,  but  without  exactly  touching  any  of  them ; 
though  this  undoubtedly  formidable  shower  seemed  to  be  some- 
how specially  directed  against  a  certain  little  child.  So  much 
was  said  of  this  inexplicable  affair,  that  at  last  the  Government 
authorities  commissioned  a  trustworthy  officer  to  inquire  into  it 
and  find  it  out.  He  had  the  house  surrounded  by  soldiers,  so  that 
nobody  could  go  in  or  out,  and  then  entered  and  seated  himself, 
with  the  child  on  his  lap.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  however — 
according  to  most  authentic  history — than  the  shower  of  stones 
and  siri  set  in  as  hard  as  ever,  and  fell  close  all  round  both  officer 
and  child,  though  still  without  touching  them.  Every  hole  and 
comer  of  the  house  was  then  searched,  but  of  course  without  mak- 
ing any  discovery.  The  officer  could  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mysteiy,  but  sagaciously  bethought  himself  of  having  the  stones 
marked,  carried  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  buried — ^but  in 
vain.  The  next  night  at  the  usual  hour  the  customary  projectiles 
began  to  Ml  about ;  and,  what  Was  more,  the  very  stones  that 
had  been  so  cunningly  marked  and  hidden  underground.  At  last, 
however,  the  Dutch  government  proved  more  than  a  match  for 
the  ghost,  and  checkmated  him  by  having  the  house  pulled  down ; 
but  the  mystery  who  threw  those  stones,  and  who  chewed  the 
siri  and  ejected  that  preternatural  saliva,  will  remain  profound 
and  inexplicable  to  the  end  of  time. 

On  my  return  to  Batavia,  I  felt  rather  undetermined  as  to  which 
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way  I  should  now  direct  my  pilgrimage.  Of  India  I.  had  seen 
what  was  best  worth  seeing  on  mj  first  voyage  round  the  world; 
toward  Australia  I  did  not  fedl  any  great  attraction,  and  there 
was  also  no  vessel  going  that  way ;.  but  there  were  in  the  harbor 
two  for  North  America,  one  £or  Baltimore,  and  the  other  for  San 
Francisco  and  Califomia.  The  American  consul,  Mr.  Heed, 
l^dly  undertook  to  negotiate  for  my  passage  with  the  captain, 
but  soon  brought  me  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  going  to  San  Francisco  had  offered  to  take  me  with  him 
on  this  long  passage — 10,000  leagues — without  makii^  any 
charge  whatever. 

It  was  with  almost  melancholy  feelings  that  I  took  leave  of  the 
Dutch  Indian  settlements.  In  those  countries  I  had  seen  many 
of  the  magnificent  wonders  of  nature,  and  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  new  races,  an  acquaintance  that,  though  pm'chased  with 
many  toils  and  hardships,  had  offered  me  most  interesting  subjects 
of  observation ;  and  not  only  had  the  eye  and  the  mind  found  thus 
an  ever-varied  source  of  eiyoyment  in  this  journey,  but  my  heart 
had  been  warmed  by  the  kindness^of  the  many  excellent  friends 
I  had  met  with  among  the  Dutch  residents,  who  had  been  at  all 
times  ready  to  befHend  me  with  word  and  deed.  To  them,  and 
to  the  few  of  my  German  fellow-countrymen  whom  I  had  occa- 
sionally met,  I  owe  it  that,  even  in  countries  where  no  Eur<:^ean 
had  ever  yet  been  seen?  among  the  wild  Dyaks,  Battakers,  and 
Alforas,  my  traveling  was  not  only  possible,  but  in  many  cases 
easy  and  agreeable. 

As  long  as  I  live  will  the  remembrance  of  this  journey  never  be 
effaced  from  my  mind,  nor  the  goodness  of  those  far  distant  friends^ 
to  whom  I  shall  probably  never  have  any  other  opportunity  than 
this  c^  returning  my  heartfelt  acknowledgments. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Voyage  from  Batavia  to  Califoniia. — ^The  City  ofWonders. — Hi^  Prices.' 
— Gambling^houses^ — ^American  Judicial  F^'oceedings. — American  Trav- 
eling Companions. — The  Plaza  Sacramento. — ^Visit  to  General  Sutter. — 
Marysville. — ^Brown's  Valley. — ^The  Gold  Washings  of  the  Yuba  River. 
— ^The  Indians. 

In  the  voyage  from  Batavia  to  San  Francisco  you  traverse  near- 
ly half  the  drcumfi^rence  of  the  earth*  A  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  this  distance  is  through  the  Sea  of  Java,  2000  through  that  of 
China,  and  the  remainder  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6  th  of  July,  I  went,  accompanied  by 
my  fidends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steuerwald,  to  the  boat  that  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  the  ship,  the  >Seneca,  of  Baltin^ore,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Feenhagen. 

I  was  now  to  see  a  new  coimtry  and  a  new  nation.  Could 
I  expect  that  the  good  fortime  that  had  hitherto  attended  all 
my  TN^nderings  would  still  remain  faithful  to  me  1  I  could  wish 
no  more  than  that  I  should  be  as  well  received  as  I  had  hitherto 
been,  and  one  da,y  find  my  way  back  to  my  now  fer  distant  coun- 
try, and  to  the  arms  of  the  beloved  relatives  I  had  left  there. 

Juli/  7th.  Early  in  the  morning  the  a^nchor  was  raised,  and  on 
the  ninth  and  tenth  we  were  entering  the  Gaspar  Strait,  formed 
by  the  two  small  islands  Banca  and  Biliton,  and  leading  into  the 
Chinese  Sea ;  and  then  all  the  arms  on  board  were  furbished  up 
and  put  in  order,  to  make  ready  for  the  reception  of  a^^  pirates 
that  we  might  happen  to  meet  with. 

On  the  12th  we  crossed  the  Equator,  and  the  sea  was  so  smooth 
that  the  captain  of  a  ship  that  had  been  sailing  near  us  came 
on  board  to  pay  us  a  visit.  But  scarcely  had  he  left  us  again, 
when  there  arose  so  sudden  and  violent  a  storm,  that  we  felt  con- 
siderable anxiety  as  to  whether  he  would  be  able  to  get  back  to 
his  ship ;  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  find  it  a  very  easy  task.    On  the 
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afibemoon  we  had  another  Btonn,  and  took  iA  all  sail,  as  we  were 
in  dread  of  a  typhoon.  The  next  day,  with  the  weather  stUl  very 
Btormy,  we  passed  between  Luzon  and  Formosa  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  then,  for  two  long,  long  months,  we  saw  nothing  but 
sky  and  water :  the  only  living  creatures  that  we  caught  even  a 
glimpse  of  were  a  few  sea-gulls,  that  came,  from  time  to  time,  to 
flutter  round  otir  sails. 

On  this  voyage  I  was  once  more  attacked  by  intermittent  fever, 
which  could  be  attributed  neither  to  the  diet  nor  any  other  cause 
then  present. 

We  lived  so  well  that  I  had  no  occasion,  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, to  take  a  morsel  of  salt  meat ;  my  sleeping  cabin  was  spa- 
cious, quite  a  little  room,  indeed ;  and  all  my  wants  were  mopt 
attentively  and  generously  provided  for  by  our  kind  captain. 
What  a  difference  between  this  voyage  and  that  from  London  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  Captain  Brodie.  I  still  shudder 
when  I  think  of  that  I 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  September,  sounded  the  long-desired 
cry  of  "  Land  I  land  I"  and  in  the  evening  the  coast  of  California 
lay  spread  out  before  our  eyes.  And  yet,  though  I  had  now  been 
three  liionths  in  the  saline  prison,  and  for  more  than  two  had  seen 
no  land,  this  coast  did  not  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  me,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  a  melancholy  one.  It  was,  beyond  all  de* 
scription,  desolate  and  dead.  Naked  sand-hills  rose  steeply  on  all 
sides.  No  tree,  no  shrub,  not  so  much  as  a  blade  of  grass,  varied 
the  melancholy  color  of  the  corpse-like  waste. 

And  to  this  desert  men  voluntarily  banish  themselves  for  the 
chance  of  finding  a  lump  of  gold !  What  must  a  place  be,  if  it 
had  but  this  attraction,  to  keep  off  the  avaricious  whites? 

AugiOt  21th.  Li  the  morning  the  pilot  came  on  board  to  take  us 
through  the  Golderk  Gate — ^that  is  the  name  given  to  the  entrance 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Although  wearing  something  of 
the  same  character  as  the  part  of  the  coast  we  had  first  seen,  the 
shores  of  the  bay  are  not  quite  destitute  of  beauty.  They  are 
surrounded  by  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  form  the  most 
various  groups — ^now  advancing  and  now  receding ;  and  the  bay 
is  adorned  by  many  little  islands,  which  form  bays,  basins,  and 
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straits  in  miniature ;  so  that  the  eye  is  constantly  amused  and  the 
attention  fixed. 

The  length  of  this  bay  is  forty^five  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
not  more  than  twelve.  We  glided  on  between  the  Goat  and  Bird 
Islands,  and  at  length  cast  anchor  before  the  town  itself,  which 
lies  twelve  miles  from  the  entrance  and  extends  in  a  wide  circuit 
over  many  sand-hills.  These  scattered  masses  of  small  houses  have, 
in  fact,  hardly  yet  a  right  to  be  called  &  town ;  but,  as  the  place 
is  risiiig  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  will  certainly  spread  many 
miles  in  all  directions,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  refuse  it  the  nam» 
much  longer.  ^ 

The  real  town  consists  of  the  portions  that  lie  dose  to  the  shore, 
where  the  wooden  quays  and  warehouses  are.  The  population  of 
the  whole  is  estimated  at  about  60,000. 

The  houses  in  the  suburbs  and  environs  are  extremely  small, 
and  built  of  wood,  and  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  attempt  at 
order  and  regularity  in  their  construction — some  lying  in  hollows^ 
others  being  perdied  at  the  top  of  sand-hills.  But  the  town  does 
possess  some  large  stone  houses,  two  and  three  stories  high — some 
of  them  lyii^  in  places  that,  at  no  veiy  distant  period,  were  covered 
by  the  sea,  and  a  sea  deep  enough  for  large  vessels  to  anchor  in. 

As  the  sand-hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  part  of  them  away,  and  with  the 
sand  thus  thrown  down  to  drive  back  the  sea,  and  so  form  an  ar- 
tificial level  for  the  business  part  of  the  town.  These  works,  as 
well  as  the  wooden  quays  and  wharves,  j^urprised  me  more  than 
the  lai^e  houses;  but  both  must  be  regarded  as  gigantic  under- 
takings, when  it  is  considered  how  ^ort  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  country  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  Americans*  and  Eu- 
ropeans, and  how  immoderately  ei^^isive  all  kind  of  labor  was. 
and  is  stiU.  These  quays  and  wharves,  were  they  connected  to- 
gether in  one  line,  would  certainly  extend  many  miles,  for  there 
are  great  numbers  of  them.  The  sea  is,  near  the  coast,  so  deep, 
that  ships  of  2000  and  3000  tons  can  come  quite  up  to  it. . 

♦  By  Americans  people  here  always  understand  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
United  States.  The  other  nations  of  America  are  caUed  by  the  name  of 
their  respectlre  nations ;  as  Mexicans,  Brazilians,  etc 
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California,  as  is  known,  formerly  belonged  to  Mexico,  and  was 
only  taken  in  1846  by  the  North  Americans,  after  a  war  of  one 
year.  On  the  7th  of  July  following,  at  Monterey,  it  was  solemn- 
ly incorporated  among  the  North  American  United  States.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  150,000,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  Indians;  now  it  is  300,000. 

The  first  gold  bed  was  discovered  in  July,  1848,  at  Coloma,  in 
the  district  of  El  Dorado,  by  General  Sutter,  in  drawing  a  mill- 
stream.  The  shovel  struck  upon  some  hard  substance,  which  at 
■first  the  workmen  were  going  to  throw  aside  without  examina- 
tioii ;  but  the  great  weigh^  of  it  attracted  attention,  and,  on  closer 
inspection,  it  was  found  to  be  a  lump  of  solid  gold.  The  amount 
of  gold  exported  from  this  country  in  1849  was  to  the  value  of 
20,000,000,  dollars ;  the  next  year  it  was  40,000,000 ;  and  since 
then  it  has  averaged  5,000,000  a  month — ^all  which  treasures  find 
their  way  to  North  America  and  Europe. 

But  I  must  now  go  back  to  my  arrival.  I  had  no  letters  of 
introduction,  and  could  not,  therefore,  turn  to  any  one  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  I  knew  too  well  that  this  place  was  excessively  dear, 
and  more  adapted  for  merchants  than  for  travelers,  whose  purses 
are  always  being  emptied  and  never  filled.  I  wandered  about  the 
first  day,  from  morning  till  night,  to  find  some  tolerably  reason- 
able lodging,  and  at  last  went  back  to  the  ship  without  having 
succeeded.  The  worthy  Captain  Feenhagen  begged  me  to  make 
it  my  home  as  long  as  he  staid  in  the  harbor;  but  the  same 
evening  I  received  an  invitation  for  the  whole  time  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  town,  from  the  English  house,  of  Colquhoun,  Smith, 
and  Morton.  They  were  entire  strangers  to  me,  but  had  be- 
come ^u^quainted  with  my  name  from  some  of  my  former  trav- 
els ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  seen  it  among  the  new  arrivals 
than  they  sent  the  invitation  on  board,  and  were  afrerward 
ready  to  offer  me  every  possible  friendly  service.  .  These  were 
among  the  families  that  I  afterward  found  it  most  painful  to  part 
from. 

The  Austrian  consul,  M.  Vischor  f?),  also  showed  me  much  at- 
tention ;  but  this  gentleman  forms  an  agreeable  exception  to  most 
of  the  Austrian  consuls  I  have  met  with  on  my  travds,  and  I  can 
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onlj  wish  there  were  msnj  like  him.     He  has  with  eveiy  one  the 
same  amiable  reputation. 

The  I0W9  i^iurrow  dwellings  in  which  people  live  here  appeared 
to  me  at  first  very  oppressive  and  imcomfortable.  The  largest 
apartments  would  scarcely  allow  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  sit- 
ting down  to  table ;  and  of  the  smaller  ones  I  need  not  speak — 
they  reaUy  seemed  destined  for  Liliputians.  This  struck  me  so 
much  the  more,  as,  in  the  last  place  I  was  in,  Batavia,  the  rooms 
are  sa  large  that  you  could  put  a  whole  Califomian  house  into 
one  of  them.  These  dolls'  houses  are  usually  divided  into  three 
or  four  little  spaces,  called  rooms,  most  richly  furnished — ^indeed, 
so  richly,  that  the  occupants  can  scarcely  find  room,  among  the 
fine  fumitiure,  for  themselves.  The  floors  are  covered  with  costly 
carpets,  the  walls  with  looking-glasses;  but  even  in  the  lai^ 
houses  the  rooms  are  mostly  very  small — especially  the  bedrooms, 
according,  I  was  told,  to  Americaii  custom.  ^ 
^  The  ^ops,  on  the  other  hand,  are  remarkably  large  and  hand- 
some, and  many  might  vie  with  some  of  the  first  in  European 
cities,  so  rich  are  they  in  goods,  so  spacious  and  elegant  in  their 
fittings. 

The  finest  shops  are  in  the  ScuramentO'Kle,  in  Montgomery 
Street,  and  on  the  Square,  or  Plaza.  Of  coffee-houses,  taverns, 
dancing-rooms,  and  gambling-houses,  the  town  has  but  too  many ; 
and  there  are  already  six  theatres,  in  which  plays  are  performed  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  There  are  thirteen  news- 
papers, and  eighteen  printers,  without  counting  the  smaller  ones, 
which  sometimes  open  one  day,  and  shut  the  next.  Churches  and 
chapels  there  are,  too,  of  all  imaginable  sects,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six,  but  few  worth  noticing. 

.  Much  sodal  recreation  is  going  on  at  San  Francisco,  and  who- 
ever likes  that  sort  of  amusement  may  certainly  pass  every  even- 
ing in  public  and  private  circles^  and  get  more  invitations  than  he 
can  accept.  The  hospitalities  of  the  table  are  very  abundant ;  but 
I  could  not  help  remarking  the  singular  deficiency  of  dinner-nap- 
kins, which  I  afterward  found  could  be  accounted  for  from  the 
enormous  price  of  washing.  The  charge  is,  for  one  dozen  of  large 
and  small  things  together,  three  dollars,  or  twelve  shillings ;  and 
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it  is  therefore  cofltomary  for  £unilies  to  give  out  only  lai^e  tlungs 
to  be  washed,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  superfluous 
expenditure  of  linen.  In  general,  it  is  common  here,  on  account 
of  the  enormous  price  of  certain  things,  to  find  the  most  extreme 
economy  on  some  points  associated  with  the  most  lavish  expense 
in  others.  Many  families  with  five  or  six  childiien  keep  only  one 
servant,  while  at  the  same  time  their  furniture,  dress,  parties,  and 
so  forth,  are  in  a  style  that  appear  quite  inconfflstent  with  such 
small  attendance. 

I  will  mention  the  prices  of  a  few  articles  at  the  lime  of  my 
arrival,  though  I  fear  some  of  my  readm  will  scarcely  believe 
me. 

A  house  with  five  or  six  small  rooms  in  one  of  the  best  situa- 
tions let  for  250  dollars,  or  fifty  pounds,  a  month;  one  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place  for  thirty.  The  large  fashionable  shops  paid  a 
rent  of  from  140  to  160  pounds  a  month. 

The  wages  of  a  maid  or  man  servant  was  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
per  monthy  with  board.  Carpenters  and  masons  earned  eight  dol- 
lars a  day,  dress-makers  four.  The  price  of  a  fowl  was  about 
eight  shillings ;  of  a  dozen  of  eggs,  four  shillings ;  of  a  turkey,  two 
pounds.  Bedf  was  a  shilling  a  pound,  mutton  or  pork  two  shil- 
lings, milk  a  shilling  a  quart,  salt  butter  three  shillings,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  hotels  you  could  be  boarded  and  lodged  for  100 
dollars  a  month,  but  the  hire  of  a  carriage  was  six  dollars  an 
hour,  and  of  a  riding-horse,  whether  for  an  hour  or  half  a  day, 
five  dollars ;  and  on  a  Sunday  these  prices  were  doubled.  Teh 
dollars  was  the  charge  for  putting  you  on  board  a  steamboat; 
and  going  to  a  ball  cost  twenty  dollars,  or  five  pounds,  for  coach 
hire.  If  you  had  your  own  horse  and  kept  him  at  a  liveiy-stable, 
you  paid  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  his  keiep ;  and^if  you  sent  a 
porter  on  a  message  you  had  to  give  him  a  doUar.  Even  these 
prices  had  been  exceeded  by  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Many 
manu&ctured  articles  were  at  the  same  time  proportionably  cheap, 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  quantities  sent  to  the  port— quan- 
tities that  for  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  population  ;*  and  many 

*  The  goods  of  all  kinds  sent  here  would  have  sufficed  fpr  a  population 
of  1,000,000,  and  it  has  never  here  exceeded  aOO,«00. 
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European  and  American  houses  are  said  to  bave  mffered,  in  con- 
sequenfoe,  ccMisiderable  losses. 

The  import  duties  are  also  very  high  for  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption — ^&om  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  and  so  on  up  to 
a  hundred ;  but  this  only  for  spirituous  liquors.         l 

The  ground  for  the  tqwn,  as  well  as  for  the  immecEuUe  envi- 
rons, was  divided  by  the  government,  and  sold  in  lots  of  150  feet 
square ;  and  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  them  in  the 
beginning,  might,  with  a  few  of  these  lots,  become  wealthy.  From 
5000  to  8000  dollars  were  given  for  a  piece  of  ground  now  worth 
150,000 ;  and  a  three-storied  brick  house,  built  on  a  whole  lot 
and  at  a  comer,  that  would  have  cost  200,000  doUars,  lets  for 
130,000  dollars  a  tftar. 

San  Francisco  has  been  Six  times  on  fire,  and  most  of  these 
conflagrations  are  supposed  to  have  been  purposely  kindled.  The 
two  greatest  occurred  in  1852.  On  the  4th  of  May  of  this  year, 
that  part  of  the  town  was  burned  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  dty  was  laid  up  in  warehouses,  namely,  from  the 
comer  of  Montgomery  Street  to  Kearney  Street.  The  sec<md  fire^ 
which  happened  in  July,  laid  the  western  quarter  of  the  town  in 
a^hes ;  and,  while  the  fire  was  still  raging,  there  came  speculators 
ofi^ing  to  hire  the  land  for  three  or  four  years.  The  bargains 
were  struck,  and  they  began  to  build  again  wooden  houses,  upon 
ground  that  was  scarcely  cold ;  and  when  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract was  expired,  the  speculators  had  gained  enough  tQ  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  houses  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

San  Francisco  is  unanimously  declared  the  City  of  Wonders, 
and  the  Americans  maintain  that  its  rapid  rise,  and  repeated  re- 
building after  the  fiires,  are  among  the  most  wcmderful  thiii^  the 
world  has  seen.  There  are,  indeed,  only  two  forces  dapable  of 
effecting  such  wonders -'-gold  and  despotism.  The  former  has 
been  the  leyer  in  this  case;  for  the  thirst  of  gold,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  despots,  has  drawn  people  hither  from  all  comers  of 
the  earth,  and  dwellings  of  wood  and  stone  have  arisen  for  them 
as  if  by  magia  But  what  are  all  thes^imple  works  compared 
with  the  antique  cities  of  Hindostan,  tbe  ruins  of  which  even  still 
attest  their  magnificence,  and  which  are  stated  to  have  been  built 
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in  a  no  lees  incredibly  short  time.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Fahpoor 
Sikri,  a  town  full  of  the  most  beautiful' palaces,  covered  with 
sculptures— of  magnificent  temples,  with  minarets,  a&d  with  high- 
arc'hed  gates,  and  so  forth — ^the  circumference  of  which,  of  six 
miles,  was  surrounded  bj  a  massive  stone  wall  forty  feet  high ; 
and  all  this  was  done  in  less  than  ten  years.  Such  works  as  this 
are  indeed  marvelous,  for  they  must  have  required  a  whole  popu- 
lation of  artists  and  architects  for  their  execution. 

The  wonders  of  San  Francisco  consist  of  quite  ordinary  little 
dwelling-houses,  for  the  building  of  which  the  gold-mines  of  Cal- 
ifornia have  furnished,  and  continue  to  furnish,  sufficient  means. 
What  most  excited  my  wonder  in  this  wonderful  city  is,  that  for 
two  great  requirements  no  provision  at  all  hasi'been  made — ^name- 
ly, for  clean  level  streets  and  for  lighting. 

Of  the  hillocks,  holes,  and  unevenness  of  all  kinds  in  the  streets 
of  this  town,  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  form  an  idea.  Here 
you  go  up  steps,  there  down  steps.  In  one  place  the  road  has 
been  raised,  but  on  going  a  little  further,  you  find  it  as  nature 
made  it.  Some  places  have  been  dug  out,  and  whole  mountains 
of  bricks,  stones,  wood,  lime,  and  sand  left  lying  in  the  road,  with 
no  light  near  them  at  night  to  give  warning  to  the  unwary.  This 
makes  the  roads  after  dark,  not  only  for  driving,  but  even  for 
foot-passengers,  positively  dangerous ;  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  on  the  wooden  quays,  for  the  sea  beneath  them  has  not  been 
filled  up,  and  the  boards  are  so  worn  and  rotten  that  they  often 
break  in.  Even  in  the  daytime  caution  is  requinte  on  account 
of  the  frequent  holes ;  and  at  night  it  is  no  uncommon  incident 
for  passengers  to  fall  in,  and  be  never  seen  again.  In  the  finest 
and  most  ft^quented  parts  of  the  town,  yon  see  old  clothes  and 
rags,  crockery,  boots,  bottles,  boxes,  dead  dogs  and  cats,  and  enor- 
mous rats  (in  which  the  town  is  particularly  rich),  and  all  kinds 
of  filth  fiung  before  the  doors.  Constantinople  itself  may  really 
be  considered  clean  in  comparison.  There,  there  are  at  least  men 
and  dogs  who  both  do  something  toward  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets — ^the  former  by  {Peking  up  the  clothes  and  rags,  the  latter 
by  devouring  much  of  the  reftise. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  boundless  liberty  of  every  man 
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to  do  predsely  what  he  likes.  Carts  will  oflen  be  stopped  m  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  causeway  which  leads  across  the — ^in  rainy 
weather — bottomless  mud  of  the  streets.  Horsemen  will  tie  up 
their  steeds  before  the  doors,  obliging  the  unhs^py  passengers  to 
get  down  into  the  dirt  in  order  to  go  round  them.  Sometimes 
the  inconveniences  are  more  serious.  One  morning  as  I  was 
walking  in  the  street,  a  passenger  who  met  me  suddenly  called 
out  ^^  A  bear  I  a  bear!"  I  could  not  think  what  he  meant;  for 
that  it  should  be  really  a  bear  in  the  streets  of  a  populous  town 
seemed  quite  incredible.  I  looked  round  in  all  directions,  how- 
ever, and,  on  looking  back,  beheld  actually  a  bear  running  toward 
me.  He  was,  indeed,  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  the  rope  to  a  cara- 
van; but  they  had  allowed  him  so  very  long  a  tether,  that  he 
was  quite  at  liberty  to  introduce  himself  among  the  passengers 
on  both  sides  of  the  way.  The  owner  was  not  even  troubling 
himself  to  warn  them,  and  I  had  barely  tune  to  make  my  escape. 

A  walk  in  San  Francisco,  in  short,  either  for  bi^siness  or  pleas- 
ure, is  a  real  penance.  In  what  is  called  the  business  part  of  the 
town,  you  can  hardly  make  your  way  through  for  the  throng  of 
carts,  carriages,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians ;  and  where  the  streets 
are  not  paved  with  boards,  =^  you  have  to  wade  through  sand  a 
foot  deep ;  and  all  the  while  you  have  no  better  prospect  before 
your  eyes  than  the  naked,  monotonous  sand-hills. 

Truly  it  is  only  those  who  place  all  happiness  in  money  who 
could  submit,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  live  in  such  a  place,  and 
perhaps  forget  at  last  that  there  are  such  things  as  trees,  or  a 
green  carpet  lovelier  than  that  which  covers  the  gold-laden  gam- 
ing-tables. 

In  the  spring  I  was  told  the  sand-hills  are  covered  with  a  beau- 
tiful and  luxuriant  flora ;  but  the  kings  of  the  vegetable  world, 
majestic  trees  and  elegant  shrubs,  can  no  season  bring  in  this 
country. 

The  horses  and  mules  in  San  Francisco  are  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  Tliey,  as  well  as  the  oxen  and  cows,  have  all  been 
brought  overland,  "  over  the  plains,' '  from  the  United  States.   Both 

*  There  are  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  that  are  paved  for 
miles  with  planks. 
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horses  and  mules  are  tall  and  powerful ;  there  are  horses  that  ean 
go  with  you  sixty  miles  in  one  day,*  and  mules  that  can  carry- 
three  hundred-weight.  Even  the  horses  in  omnibuses  and  hack- 
ney carriages  are  very  fine.  Some  of  the  latter,  indeed,  can  hard- 
ly be  exceeded,  and  the  cost  of  a  carriage  and  horses  of  this  kind 
is  estimated  at  about  £800. 

The  means  of  rapid  and  easy  communication  are  abundant  in. 
San  Francisco.  Steamboats  traverse  the  bay,  and  go  up  and  down 
the  rivers.  Stage-coaches,  which  change  horses  like  post-chaises, 
run  in  aU  directions,  and  a  telegraph-line  is  abeady  opened  that 
passes  over  St.  Jose  and  Sacramento  for  more  than  150  miles. 

One  evening  I  went  to  visit  the  public  places  of  amusement,, 
and  I  must  own  I  found  most  interest  in  the  gaming-houses,  hav- 
ing never  seen  any  public  ones  before.  What 'first  struck  the  eye 
was  the  extraordinaiy  mixture  of  company  in  them.  A  most 
daintily-dressed  gentleman  would  be  seated  next  to  a  miner  in  his 
red  fiannel  shirt,  with  boots  covered  with  mud,  or  a  sailor  wha 
had  not  even  washed  the  tar  off  his  hands ;  but  both  the.  dandies 
and  the  dirties  had  heaps  of  gold  and  hard  dollars  lying^  befinre 
them.  Two  years  ago,  I  was  told,  you  never  saw  any  money  but 
gold.  In  no  face,  not  even  in  that  of  the  lively  and  excitable- 
Frenchman  or  Mexican,  did  I  ever  observe  the  agitation  either 
of  hope  or  fear,  and  I  could  not  tell  by  looking  at  the  players  who 
had  been  fiivored  and  who  ill-treated  by  fortune.  With  respect 
to  the  furniture  and  decorations  of  these  houses,  it  is  obviously^ 
intended  not  only  to  encourage  directly  the  passion  for  gaming, 
but  also  to  intoxicate  the  senses,  and  entice  to  all  kinds  of  sensu- 
ality. Noisy  music  resounds  through 'the  spacious  saloons,  licen- 
tiously seductive  pictures  hang  on  the  walls,  and  beautiful  girls 
are  Seated  as  lure»  here  and  there  at  the  tables.  I  have  traveled 
fetr  and  wide  through  the  world,  and  have  been  among  many  na- 
tions who,  partly  from  the  effect  of  climate,  and  partly  firom  the 
absence  of  religion  and  of  education,  are  much  given  to  sensual 
excesses ;  but  such  open  and  shameless  enticementpto  evil  I  have 
never  seen  any  where  else,  and  I  really  believe  they  are  only 
found  among  Christian  nations  and  under  civilized  governments;. 
*  When  miles  are  mentioned,  English  miles  are  always  meant. 
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I  can  not,  of  course,  taice  npojn  me  to  assert  that  immorally  does 
not  exist  in  an  equal  degree  among  others,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
thus  scandalously  paraded.  Even  the  Chinese  gaming-houses 
were  more  decent  than  the  American.  Of  the  other  places  of 
public  entertainment^and  the  dancing<^oomB,  I  will  not  speak. 

The  superfluity  of  money  in  San  Francisco  is  so  great,  and  the 
prices  so  high,  that  no  copper  money  is  in  use  at  all>  and  the  peo- 
ple have  no  wish  that  there  should  be.  Eveiy  one  can  earn  enough 
to  meet  all  demands,  and,  in  fact,  the  demand  for  labor  still  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  And  yet  there  passes  no  night  in  which  you  do 
'not  hear  of  robbery ;  in  all  the  bed-rooms  you  see  pistols  hanging 
up^  and  no  one  goe3  out*  of  an  evening  without  a  sword-stick  or 
other  weapon;  for  even  in  the  streets  of  the  town  robberies  and 
murders  are  of  no  very  uncommon  occuiTenGe.  The  police  is  so 
badly  organized,  that  the  perpetrator  of  a  thefl  is  hardly  ev^  dis- 
covered ;  and,  indeed,  if  he  were,  the  punishments  are  so  slight, 
that  no  one  fears  them.  A  few  weeks'  imprisonment  serve  for 
almost  every  ofi^se ;  and  even  murderers  hf^ve  seldom  much  cause 
to  dread  the  law«  They  generally  go  themselves  to  the  magistrate 
and  relate  the  occurrence,  making  it  out,  <^  course,  that  the  act 
was  merely  committed  in  self-defense.  If  they  know  how  to  go 
to  work — that  is  to  say,  if  they  use  their  gold  freely — ^they  are 
very  often  not  80  much  »  imprisoned. 

While  I  was  myself  at  San  Francisco,  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  was  personally  acquainted  shot  his  servant.  The  woimd  was  not 
immediately  mortal,  but  the  bullet  had  penetrated  the  man's  side, 
and  could  not  be  found  for  three  days.  The  master  went  to  the 
magistrate,  told  the  story  his  own  way,  and  declared  that  he  had 
done  it  in  self-defense.  He  said  the  servant  was  given  to  drink- 
ing, and  th(kt  while  he  wae  intoxicated  he,  the  master,  had  given 
him  warning ;  that  thereupon  the  servant  had  been  much  irri- 
tated, and  had  answered  that  be  did  not  wish  to  stay,  bnt  that, 
before  he  left  the  house,  he  would  shoot  hirat — "  or,"  he  added, 
"  either  I  will  shoot  ypu,  or  you  shall  shoot  me,"  and  at  the  same 
time  threatened  his  master  with  his  fist ;  whereupon  the  master 
had  seized  a  pistol  and  shot  the  servant. 

The  murderer  was  locked  up  for  a  day,  but  the  second  he  was 
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released,  on  his  promising  not  to  leave  the  district,  and  on  ^ving 
bail. 

As  I  left  Francisco  shortly  afterward,  I  do  not  know  what  was 
the  end  of  the  afiair,  but  I  was  assured  that  even  if  the  servant 
died  the  master  would  get  off  with  at  most  a^few  weeks'  imprison- 
ment. 

Two  years  ago  matters  were  still  worse,  and  even  in  broad  day- 
light you  were  not  secure  of  your  life.  If  any  one  conceived  a 
hatred  to  another,  or  had  a  dispute  with  him,  he  shot  his  antag- 
onist in  the  public  streets.  Duels  were  settled  at  once,  without 
further  ceremony,  on  the  open  square,  and  the  parties  shot  at  each 
other  without  the  passers-by  attempting  to  interfere.  Now  and 
then  it  happened  that,  instead  of  hitting  the  antagonist,  the  baU 
struck  a  person  ^ho  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair ;  but  this 
was  merely  an  accident,  and  could  not  be  helped.  No  one  was 
called  to  account  for  iU 

Much  more  severity  was  shown  at  that  time  toward  thieves, 
not  indeed  by  the  law  or  its  executors,  for  justice  was  fast  asleep 
— even  faster,  if  posable,  than  at  the  present  day — ^but  by  private 
persons,  who  formed  a  society  for  the  execution  of  justice  on  their 
own  responsibility,  or  by  Lynch  Law,  as  it  was  called.*  The 
first  thief  they  caught  they  hung  up  at  once  on  the  Plaza ;  and 
this  summary  proceeding  had  so  much  effect,  that  for  a  long  time 
there  were  no  more  thefts. 

This  Plaza,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  remarkable  spot  to  the 
people  of  the  town,  though  it  no  longer  serves  as  the  theatre  of 
these  terrible  scenes,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  prevention,  if 
not  for  the  punishment,  of  cpme ;  as  a  most  worthy  and  excellent 
missionary,  Mr.  Taylor,  preaches  there  every  Sunday  aft«pnoon 
powerful  and  admirable  sermons.  I  heard  several  of  them,  and 
was  always  much  gratified — ^he  spoke  so  directly  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  congregation,  and  chose  such  suitable  examples 
from  every-day  life.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  become  a 
missionary  from  a  true  and  heartfelt  vocation.  The  people  lis- 
tened  to  him  with  deep  attention,  and  many  a  pressure  of  the 
hand  was  given  him  as  a  reward.  La  my  opinion.  Christian  na- 
•  Lynch  Law  is  frequently  exercised  in  the  United  Stated, 
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tions  have  at  present  far  more  need  of  good  missionaries  than  the 
heathen. 

Of  the  public  institutions  I  visited  the  prison  and  the  hospi- 
tal, but  I  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  requisite  permission. 

When  I  showed  the  director  of  the  prison  my  card  of  admis- 
sion, it  gave  rise  to  an  absurd  misunderstanding.  As  no  one  in 
San  Francisco  would  think  of  taking  up  his  time  with  visiting ' 
places  of  this  kind  unless  some  special  business  called  him  to 
them,  the  director  thought  I  had  come  to  see  some  one  confined 
there ;  and  merely  glancing  at  the  paper  I  brought,  without  read- 
ing it,  my  name  caught  his  eye,  and  after  a  little  reflection  he 
assured  me  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  any  criminal  of  that 
name  under  his  care ;  whereupon,  of  course,  the  explanation  fol- 
lowed. 

The  prison  consists  of  some  dark,  damp  rooms,  each  intended 
for  six  persons,  but  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  have  room  to 
lie  down.  There  are  neither  benches  nor  bedsteads,  and  those 
who  do  not  bring  bolsters  and  coverings  with  them  must  do  with- 
out. The  food  is  good,  consisting  of  soup,  a  piece  of  meat,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  excellent  bread. 

About  six  months  before,  the  prison  was  one  day  visited  by  a 
very  numerous  party  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  men,  who  de- 
mionded  to  see  it,  and,  when  let  in,  seized  on  the  keys  and  took 
possession  of  one  of  the  criminals  confined  th^e,  whom  the  people 
had  long  desired  to  see  executed,  but  who,  with  the  customary  negr 
ligence  of  the  government  in  these  matters,  would  probably  have 
escaped  with  a  slight  punishment.  They  took  him  out,  and  hung 
him  immediately  before  the  door  of  the  prison. 

The  hospital  is  a  tolerably  good  one,  especially  if  the  time  of 
its  erection  is  considered,  the  year  1849.  Prices  were  then  so 
enormous  in  San  Francisco,  that  it  is  surprising  a  sum  could  have 
been  raised  by  private  contribution  large  enough  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  good  hospital,  with  accommodation,  such  as  it  has  at 
present,  for  300  patients.  Most  of  these  are  received  gratuitous- 
ly, and  some  few  pay  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  or  twenty-five  for  a 
private  room.  One  thing  that  especially  pleased  me  was,  that 
incurable  patients  are  not  turned  out,  but  kept  till  their  death. 
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Before  the  erection  of  this  hospital,  those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  sick  could  expect  nothing  better  than  to  be  car- 
ried into  some  comer,  and  there  left  to  live  or  die,  as  they  might. 
No  one  had  time  to  pay  them  any  attention ;  for  gold,  gold,  no- 
thing but  gold,  filled  their  every  thought  and  every  moment. 

A  very  fine  exhibition  of  vegetables,  fruits,  com,  and  other  nat- 
ural productions  of  California,  took  place  while  I  was  there.  It 
was  under  the  auspices  of  a  Mr.  Warren,  and  displayed  some  sur- 
prising specimens.  There  was  a  pumpkin  weighing  125  pounds, 
a  beet-root  35  lbs.,  a  turnip  25  Ibs.^  a  caulifiower  22  lbs.,  a  carrot 
6  lbs.,  a  potato  4  lbs.,  and  an  onion  2  lbs.  One  of  the  cabbages 
measured  2^  feet  in  diameter.  There  was  wheat  and  barley  12 
feet  high,  and  with  very  fine  full  ears ;  maize  which  measured  17 
feet  in  height,  with  three  cobs,  each  containing  from  550  to  600 
grains.  The  fruits  were  less  remarkable ;  but  what  a  productive 
country  might  California  become  if  the  people  could  be  induced  to 
devote  some  attention  to  its  culture ! 

Another  interesting  specimen  of  a  different  kind  was  that  of  a 
grand  oak  trunk,  from  the  northern  regions  of  the  peninsula.  '  It 
was  250  feet  high,  and  97  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  1500  years  old,  and  yet  when  felled  it  was  found 
perfectly  healthy.  The  bark,  which  was  18  inches  thick,  w:a8 
taken  off  in  strips,  and  in  San  Francisco,  when  put  together  again, 
it  formed  a  handsoi^je  room ;  a  section  of  the  trunk  was  laid  near 
it  to  convince  the  incredulous. 

I  made  three  excursions  from  San  Francisco  to  the  interior  of 
California;  the  first  to  Sacramento,  Marysville,  and  the  gold- 
mines of  the  Yuba  river ;  the  second  to  Crescent  City  and  the 
Rogue-river  Indians ;  and  the  third  to  St.  Jose.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  3d  of  October  I  embarked  on  board  the  beautiful  steamer 
Senator  for  Sacramento,  100  miles'  journey. 

The  American  steamers  are  the  finest  imaginable,  and  certainly 
deserve  the  title  often  given  them  of  water-palaces.  They  look 
indeed  more  like  houses  than  ships.  The  river  steamers  espe- 
cially are  several  stories  high,  with  large  doors,  windows,  and 
galleries ;  and  the  convenience  and  splendor  of  the  internal  fittings 
and  furniture  fully  correspond  with  the  impression  made  by  the 
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outside  view.  When  you  meet  one  of  ihem  at  nigbt  on  the  wa- 
ter, they  look  like  enchanted  castles,  for  all  their  windows  are  il- 
luminated, and  their  chimn^s  Tomit  fire  like  volcanoes. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  turned  into  the  Sacramento  river, 
which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  1500  tons,  but 
we  only  landed  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  pas- 
sengers rushed  with  frantic  haste  to  secure  their  places  in  the 
stage-coaches  or  smaller  steamers,  so  as  to  continue  their  journey 
without  loss  of  time.  I,  too,  followed  their  example,  and  hast- 
ened to  seize  a  place  in  a  stage-coach  to  go  to  Grass  YaUey ;  but 
my  haste  was  thrown  away,  for  the  coach  I  wanted  had  set  ofi* 
at  four  o'clock,  so  I  had  to  change  my  pltm  and  go  on  board  a 
steamer  bound  for  Maiysville,  which  was  fifty  miles  further. 

The  time  before  the  departure  of  the  boat  I  emnloyed  in  view- 
ing the  town,  which  li^  on  a  saiviy,  dusty  plain,  in  whose  distant 
background  only  the  dark  outline  of  mountains  is  to  be  seen.  The 
town  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and  offers,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  same  unfinished  and  unpleasing  picture  as  San  Frandsoo.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Americans,  Sieuammento  is  another  <^  wonder  of  the 
world,"  as  it  has  risen  just  as  rapidly,  and  been  just  as  often  burned 
down,  as  San  Francisco. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  were  off  again,  and,  after  running  a  few 
miles,  turned  into  the  Feather  Kiver,  on  which  Morysville  lies. 
The  shore  continiied  so  much  the  same  that  I  soon  turned  from  it, 
and  went  into  the  saloon  to  continue  my  observations  on  the  com- 
pany. This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  found  myself  in  a  large 
party  of  Americans,  and,  as  in  the  gambling-houses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  strange  contrasts  in 
dress.  The  ladies  were  all  in  grand  state,  and  might  have  gone 
into  full-dressed  parties  without  changing  their  traveling  costume ; 
but  the  case  was  widely  different  with  the  gentlemen.  Some  few 
were  weU  dressed,  but  the  majority  wore  jackets,  often  torn  ones, 
dirty  boots  pulled,  up  over  their  trowfiers,  and  had  hands  so  extra- 
ordinarily coarse  and  burned — even  the  best-dressed  gentlemen 
amon^  them — ^that  they  looked  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  common- 
est plowman. 

The  company  passed  the  time  in  playing  cards  and  chewing 
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tobacco,  without  excepting  even  b03rs  of  ten  and  twelve  years  old ; 
but  they  did  not  spit  about  at  the  dreadful  rate  described  by  many 
travelers.  They  had  another  practice,  however,  if  possible  still 
more  abominable,  namely,  though  they  carried  a  podiet-handker- 
chief,  of  making  use  of  their  fingers  instead  of  it. 

I  actually  saw  this  atrocity  committed  by  quite  elegantly  dresfr- 
ed  men. 

If,  however,  in  these  points  they  fell  grievously  shorty  in  an- 
other they  maintained  without  any  exception  the  character  of 
gentlemen. 

The  men,  one  and  all,  showed  the  utmost  attention  and  polite- 
ness to  our  sex.  Old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  well  or  ill  dressed^ 
every  woman  was  treated  with  respect  and  kindness ;  and  in  this 
the  Americans^are  far  in  advance  of  my  countrymen,  and  indeed 
of  Europeans  in  general,  who  naually  keep  t^eir  dyilitieB  for  youth, 
beauty,  and  fine  clothes. 

The  company  remained  a  veiy  little  while  at  table,  and  spoke 
scarcely  a  word.  They  really  did  not  give  themselves  time  to  eat 
their  food  properly,  but  bolted  it  burning  hot  and  not  half  chewed, 
although  nobody  had  any  thing  to  do  when  the  meal  was  over. 
They  seem  to  have  got  into  the  habit  of  regarding  every  thing  as 
business,  and  therefore  to  be  performed  wi^  the  utmost  possible 
dispatch.  Nobody  drank  any  thing  but  water;  but  I  am  told 
the  Americans  prefer  taking  small  drams  of  spirituous  liquors  at 
various  times  of  the  day.  I  do  not  think,  nevertheless,  that  .so 
much  is  drank  here  as  in  England.  Coffee  and  tea,  too,  were 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  and  not  strong. 

The  passage  to  Maiysville  was  very  long,  for  the  river  had  at 
this  time  of  year  very  little  water,  and  we  were  every  moment 
getting  upon  sand-banks.  Some  hills  now  came  into  sight,  and 
here  and  there  we  had  glimpses  of  a  mountain  chain. 

I  had  to  stop  six  miles  before  MarysviUe  at  a  fium  belonging 
to  General  Sutter,*  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  was  put  out  on 
the  shore,  to  find  my  way  as  I  best  could.  Fortunately  it  was  not 
far ;  but  when  I  reached  the  hedge  inclosing  the  garden  half  a 

♦  Every  landed  estate  in  America,  of  whatever  dimensions,  is  called  a 
form. 
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dozen  dogs  rushed  out  upon  me.  I  kept  mysdf  quiet,  however, 
feeling  prettj  sure  they  would  do  nothing  more  than  bark. 

Every  body  in  the  house  had  been  fast  asleep,  but  they  were 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  dogs,  and  received  me,  unseasonable 
guest  as  I  was,  in  the  kindest  manner. 

Greneral  Sutter  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  not  only  discovered  the 
gold  mines,  but  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in 
the-  Mexican  war.  Since  then  he  has  lived  on  his  large  landed 
estates. 

His  youngest  son,  who  is  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  is  al- 
ready a  colonel  in  the  militia ;  but  this  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
America.  We  Europeans  find  it  very  strange  that  so  many  im- 
portant offices  should  be  filled  by  quite  young  people,  but  the 
Americans  think  that^when  they  understand  their  business  they 
are  to  be  preferred  to  older  ones,  '^  as  they  are  commonly  more 
active,  diligent,  and  persevering." 

You  find  here  men  of  sev^  or  eight  and  twenty  established  as 
merdiants,  lawyers,  captains  of  ships,  etc.,  who  have  already  earned 
a  considerable  fortune ;  but  they  have  certainly  entered  into  busi- 
ness very  early. 

I  staid  two  days  at  Bock  Farm,  where  great  quantities  of  com 
and  vegetables  are  raised,  though  the  ground,  in  the  dry  season, 
looks  like  mere  dust  and  sand,  and  one  would  fanc^  the  greatest 
care  was  requisite  to  make  any  thing  grow ;  but  I  was  told  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  neither  manured  nor  irrigated,  and  yet  the 
com  it  produces  is  fine  and  abundant.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  ground  was  broken  for  the  first  time  only  a  few 
years  ago ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  it  will  look  like  fifty  years 
hence. 

I  took  a  walk  to  a  neighboring  forest  with  General  Sutter's 
eldest  son,  who  has  considerable  knowledge  of  botany ;  and  I  saw 
some  beauttful  varieties  of  the  oak,  in  which  Csdifomia  is  said  to 
be  particularly  rich,  some  very  fine  climbing  plants,  and  great 
quantities  of  wild  grapevines,  which  wreathe  themselves  round 
the  trees  up  to  the  very« topmost  boughs;  but  the  grapes  were 
small  and  not  very  sweet.  The  ground  in  the  forest  had  not  the 
smallest  trace  of  grass  or  aiiy  green  thing. 
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About  twdnty  miles  from  Bock  Farm  rises  a  majestic  chain  of 
mountaiiis,  the  highest  point  of  which,  said  to  be  14,000  feet,  is 
called  the  Chasta. 

Before  you  come  to  this  chain,  you  see  a  range  of  rocks  rising 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  plain,  like  a  gigantic  wall,  and  forming 
three  principal  peaks  called  the  Three  Butts. 

On  the  7th  of  October  Greneral  Sutter  had  me  taken  to  Maiys- 
yille,  a  little  town  lying  at  the  confluence  of  the  Feather  and 
Yuba  rivers.  A  private  individual  has  had  a  wooden  bridge  built, 
120  feet  long ;  but  for  every  horse  or  head  of  cattle  going  over  it 
he  levies  a  toU  of  half  a  dollar. 

MaiysviUe,  though  a  newer  place  than  Sacramento,  contains 
already  GOOO  inhabitants,  and  boasts  a  theatre  and  two  newspa- 
pers ;  and  the  shops  axe  so  over-fiili  of  goods  that  they  might  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  a  population  of  ten  times  that  number.  Much 
is,  of  course,  sent  to  the  mining  districts ;  but  the  articles  of  &sh- 
ion  and  luxury  mostly  find  customers  only  in  the  towns. 

Almost  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Marysville  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  Sir  Henry  Huntley,  an  Englishman  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  San  Francisco.  This  gentleman  possesses 
quartz  and  gold  mines  at  Brown's  VaUey,  near  the  mountain 
chain,  fourteen  miles  from  Marysville,  and  has  had  a  steam-mill 
erected  for  breaking  the  stones. 

He  was  so  kind  as  to  take  me  with  him  to  his  land,  and  to 
show  me  the  quarts  mines,  as  well  as  the  gold  washings  oa  the 
Yuba  river,  which  lay  six  miles  off.  He  settled  only  three  months 
ago  in  Brown's  VaUey,  and  at  that  time  the  place  was  a  perfect 
wilderness.  Now  there  stand  upon  it  three  wooden  cottages,  and 
the  great  work,  the  steam-mill,  is  near  its  completion.  The  .work- 
people live  near  it  in  tents,  so  that  it  is  a  very  animated  scene. 

The  entire  country  round  seems  to  consist  of  rich  beds  of  gold 
quartz.  The  mode  of  operation  is  ibe  same  as  in  other  mining 
countries.  Shafts  are  sunk  and  galleries  made  to  get  at  the  ore, 
which  is  then  carried  to  the  mill  and  crushed  to  powder.  The 
metal  is  then  separated  from  the  quarte  dust  by  washing,  melted 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  amalgamated  with  quicksilver.  Sir 
H^nry  Huntley  was  so  good  as  to  show  me,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
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whole  operation.  The  quartz  yields  in  this  way  aboiit  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  gold.  Any  one  can  dig  who  pleases ;  but  as  the  set- 
ting up  a  mill  is  an  expensive  business^  most  of  the  miners  sell 
their  stones  to  Sir  H.  Huntley. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  great  gold  washings  on  the  Eiyer 
Yuba.  The  gold  gained  here  is  of -two  kinds.  The  gold-seekers 
dig  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  become  filled  with  earth 
and  mud;-  and  when,  in  the  dry  season,  the  water  has  retired, 
they  shovel  them  out,  and  separate  the  gold  particles  by  washing. 
The  other  plan,  by  which  a  much  larger  quantity  is  obtained,  1$ 
by  damming  up  the  river.  For  this  purpose  they  make  wooden 
channels,  several  hundred  fathoms  long,  into  which  they  lead  the 
river;  and  the  part  of  its  bed  thus  laid  dry  is  then  entirely  dug 
up,  and  the  earth  washed.  For  all  such  undertakings  as  this  the 
people  form  themselves  into  companies,  and  divide  the  profits  at 
the  end  of  every  week ;  and  the  business  is  carried  on  in  such  a 
regular  and  honoraUe  manner  that  there  never  arises  the  smallest 
dispute.  Every  company  chooses  a  director,  who  is  charged  with 
the  distribution;  and  the  miners  leave  their  treasures  in  their 
tents  without  lock  or  bolt,  and  never  miss  any  thing.  This  was 
by  no  means  the  case  at  first ;  but  thefts,  and  even  murders,  took 
place  often  enough,  till  the  gold-seekers  were  compelled  to  be  be- 
forehand with  the  tardy  justice  of  the  country,  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  hang  without  further  ceremony  aU  the 
thieves  and  murderers  whom  they  caught.  This  method  was 
found  efi^tual. 

Those  who  have  no  mind  to  work  at  mining  with  their  own 
hands  can  find  others  to  work  for  them,^as  many  prefer  a  certain 
to  an  uncertain  gain ;  and  the  usual  wages  are  seven  ^r  eight  dol- 
lars a  day. 

Every  company. and  every  man  may  choose  any  unoccupied 
spot  for  his  operations;  but  he  must  begin  to  work,  at  latest, 
fourteen  days  after  he  has  taken  possession  of  the  ground.  Who- 
ever delays  longer  than  this  loses  the  right  to  it,  and  any  other 
may  take  it  who  likes.  If  any  one  can  show,  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  on  this  or  that  spot  gold  is  to  be  found,  even -in  places 
where  houses  stand,  the  owner  is  obliged,  on  receiving  suitable 
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compensation,  to  part  with  it  to  the  miners.     The  same  law  ex- 
ists in  Chili  and  Peru. 

The  work  on  the  riyer  was  going  on  with  great  activity,  and 
the  place  had  a  very  lively  appearance.  Nearly  5000  men  were 
busy  on  a  spot  of  four  or  five  miles  in  length ;  and  numerous  vil- 
lages of  tents  were  scattered  «bout.  The  people  can  not  build 
themselves  houses^  as,  when  One  place  is  worked  out,  they  have 
to  go  to  another.  The  various  nations-^Grermans,  Americans, 
Chinese,  etc. — ^mostly  keep  a  good  deal  together,  both  in  their 
work  and  in  their  abodes. 

Few  among  the  gold-seekers  make  any  very  considerable  for- 
tunes. They  can  only  work  eight  months  in  the  year — till  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season — and  the  labor  is  very  severe,  as  the 
people  have  to  stand  nearly  the  whole  day  in  the  water,  and, 
while  their  work  lasts,  to  renounce  not  only  every  recreation,  but 
every  comfort  of  life.  Then  afterward,  when  they  go  into  a  town 
to  pass  the  four  months  of  leisure,  they  are  like  sailors  ashore 
with  prize-money  after  a  long  voyage.  Systematically  planned 
temptations  surround  them  on  all  sides — the  love  of  pleasure  gets 
the  upper  hand — the  hardly-won  treasures  melt  away,  and  they 
soon  find  themselves  as  poor  as  when  they  began  their  labors— 
and,  weakened  in  body  and  soul  by  the  dissipated  lives  they  have 
been  leading,  they  have  to  return  to  the  privations  and  toils  of 
gold  digging ;  and  happy  are  they  if  one  season's  experience  is 
sufficient  to  preserve  them  frcxn  a  repetition  of  the  same  folly. 

The  country  about  both  Brown's  Valley  and  the  Yuba  River  is 
mountainous  and  woody,  and  the  forest  is  thidk ;  for  at  every 
forty  or  &{ty  paces  there»  stands  a  large  tree,  mostly  an  oak ;  bat 
there  is  neither  underwood  nor  cre^ing  plants,  and  the  ground  is 
entirely  dust  or  small  stones. 

After  staying  here  a  few  days,  I  went  back  to  MaiysviUe 
where  it  is  much  warmer  than  at  San  Francisco,  though  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude  is  very  trifling ;  and  I  was  so  unlucky  as  to 
have  another  attack  of  the  obstinate  Sumatra  fever. 

At  Marysyille  I  encountered  a  countryman  from  Vienna,  a 
Mr.  Boyter ;  and  our  mutual  delight  in  speaking  of  our  beloved 
home  was  so  great  that  the  good  man  gave  me  a  whole  day,  and 
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accompanied  me  to  every  place  wh^re  there  was  any  thing  worth 
seeing. 

I  was  most  interested  by  the  natives,  who  are  of  pure  Indian 
descent,  and  have  preserved  themselves  £rom  any  mixture  of  Span- 
ish blood.  These  savages,  as  we  call  them,  are  diminishing  from 
year  to  year,  under  the  pressure  of  the  hard,  encroaching  whites. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  eaxby  Indian  families  living  at  Marys- 
ville ;.  now  there  are  not  more  than  twenty.* 

These  Indians  are  actually  uglier  than  the  Malays.  Their 
growth  is  short  and  stunted;  they  have  short  thick  necks  and 
clumsy  heads ;  the  forehead  is  low,  the  nose  flat  with  broad  nos- 
trils, the  eyes  very  narrow  and  showing  no  intelligence,  the  cheek- 
bones prominent,  and  the  mouth  large.  The  teeth  are  white,  but 
they  do  not  stand  in  even  rows;  and  their  heads  are  covered  by 
short',  thick,  rough  hair,  that  looks  exactly  like  a  fur  cap,  espe- 
cially as  jt  is  often  partly  light  and  partly  dark  on  the  same  head. 
They  take  no  care  of  it,  and  s^parently  do  not  even  smear  it  with 
grease.  Infitnts  of  Ave  or  six  weeks  old  even  had  a  shock  of  this 
rough  hair  on  their  little  heads.  Their  color  is  a  dirty  yellowish- 
brown;  and  the  women  are  much  inclined  to  grow  fat.  Both 
sexes  have  the  ears  pierced  with  large  holes,  through  which  they 
pass  a  piece  of  wood  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  decorated  with 
paintings  or  glass  beads.  They  also  adorn  the  rest  of  their  per- 
sons with  beads,  buttons,  feathers,  and  whatever  they  can  get 
from  the  whites ;  and  the  women  are  a  little  tattooed  on  the  chin. 
The  men  formerly  went  quite  naked,  and  the  women  wore  merely 
an  apron  about  a  foot  long ;  but  since  the  whites  have  been  living 
among  them,  and  that  they  find  old  clothes,  boots,  shirts,  etc., 
lying  in  the  streets,  they  pick  them  up,  and  dress  themselves  in 
them,  often  in  a  very  comic  manner. 

These  people  stand  on  a  very  low  grade  of  civilization.  They 
neither  till  the  ground,  nor  keep  cattle,  nor  hunt-r4o  nothing,  in 
short,  but  fish ;  and  for  their  dwellings,  they  dig  in  the  ground 
holes  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and,  two  feet  deep,  over 

♦  General  Sutter  informed  me*  that  there  used  to  be,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  200  Indians  in  a  large  village  near  his  farm.  These  are  now  all  dead 
but  ^irty. 
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which  thej  put  a  roof,  of  a  tent-like  shape,  made  of  wood  and 
day.  The  door  to  these  habitations  is  a  small  hole,  through 
which  yon  must  creep  on  hands  and  knees;  and  a  still  smaller 
opening  in  the  roof  lets  the  smoke  out.  They  have  neither  mate 
nor  earthen  vessels,  and  they  understand  no  work  but  basket 
plaiting.  In  this  art,  however,  they  have  attained  to  great  per- 
fection ;  they  know  how  to  make  their  baskets  perfectly  water- 
tight, and  manage  even  to  boil  their  fish  in  them.  Tli^  plait 
large  baskets  to  keep  their  dried  fish  in,  smaller  to  fetch  water, 
and  quite  little  ones  that  they  put  on  their  heads  as  hats. 

It  was  toward  evening  when  I  visited  this  tribe,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  sitting  before  their  holes,  by  small  fires,  preparing  and 
eating  their,  evening  meal,  which  consisted  of  broiled  fish  and 
acorn  bread.  The  last-named  article  is  very  solid,  heavy,  and 
damp,  and  has  rather  a  bitter  taste.  They  make  it  by  pounding 
the  acorns  to  powder;  and  with  this  they  make  bread  without 
mixing  in  any  thing  else  than  water.  Besides  fish  and  acorns, 
they  eat  pretty  nearly  every  thing  else  that  they  can  get  at^— 
frogs,  squirrels,  grasshoppers,  and  beetles,  which  last  are  consid- 
ered as  dainties. 

I  saw  among  these  poor  creatures  many  who  were  ill  of  fever, 
some  insane,  and  astonishingly  few  children.  The  Indians  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  whites  are  said  to  die  o£f  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  interior  of 
the  forests.  The  former  obtain,  in  exchange  for  their  fish  and 
other  little  articles  of  trade,  chiefly  spirituous  liquors,  which  is 
poison  to  them,  constantly  making  them  ill,  and  frequently  kill- 
ing them  outright.  Another  cause  of  terrible  mortality  among 
them  is  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which  they  have  also  received 
from  their  white  neighbors. 

Their  poverty  in  children  may  probably  proceed  in  a  great 
measure  firom  the  custom  of  the  tribe  of  intermarrying  constantly 
among  themselves ;  most  of  them  are  related  to  each  other.  Iki 
point  of  morals  they  arc  said  to  be  blamdess,  and  no  Indian  wo- 
man in  this  country  will  of  her  own  accord  form  any  connection 
with  a  white ;  if  she  did,  she  would  be  expelled  by  her  tribe. 
When  a  white  man  desires  to  form  a  connection  with  an  Indian 
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woman,  he  endeayois  to  gain  over  the  chief  by  prese&ts.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  three  chie&  of  this  tribe  formed  a  veiy  pio 
turesque  group.  They  were  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  their  caves, 
silent,  serious,  and  motionless  as  usual,  dressed  in  a  kind  of  fan*- 
tastic  half  European  costume,  with  plumes  of  feathers  on  their 
heads.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  pondering  in  their  simple,  un- 
sophisticated understandings  the  restless  doings  of  the  multitudes 
of  white  strangers  who  had  come  to  overrun  their  country ;  and 
they  looked  as  if  the  emotions  excited  by  the  spectacle  were  not 
precisely  those  of  astonishment  and  admiration,  but  much  more 
akin  to  contempt.  I  shall  never  forget  the  glance  which  these 
three  men  threw  on  me  and  my  companions ;  and  when  the  latter 
addressed  them,  they  deigned  no  reply. 

Of  the  fcJue  of  money  they  seem  to  have  little  idea,  and  the 
smallest  sum  or  the  largest  is  with  them  always  five  dollars.  I 
wanted  to  buy  one  of  the  bits  of  wood  that  they  stick  through 
their  ears,  and  also  one  of  their  water-tight  baskets,  and  for  each 
of  these  articles  they  asked  ^^five  dollars." 

In  the  evening  I  took  a  survey  of  the  places  of  public  recrea- 
tion of  Marysville;  and  I  might  almost  repeat  of  th^n  what  I 
said  of  those  of  San  Fraaacisco,  of  which  they  are  copies  in  min- 
iature. I  really  beheve  that  in  the  short  time  the  whites  have 
been  in  CaUfomia  there  has  been  more  vice  and  crime  in  it  ^han 
in  the  hundreds  of  years  befbre,  when  the  country  was  occupied 
by  the  natives, 

I  returned  to  San  Francisco  the  same  way  l^  which  I  had 
come,  namely,  by  the  Sacramento,  the  banks  of  which  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Americans  as  enchantingly  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 
As  I  had  passed  them  in  the  night  in  coming,  I  could  not  of 
course  see  much  of  them,  and  looked  forward,  therefore,  with  great 
expectation  to  the  return  journey.  The  finest  day  and  the  most 
splendid  sunshine  &ivored  me,  but  I  tried  in  vain  to  discov^  the 
much>talked-of  beauties  of  the  landscape.  The  immediate  banks 
were  certainly  bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs ;  but  a  few  yards  in- 
land all  vegetation  ceased,  and  the  eye  lost  itself  in  a  sandy,  dusty 
plain.  Even  the  few  trees  there  were-*-mo6dy  oak,  ash,  and  wil- 
low-*-could  not  be  called  fine,  for  though  their  trunks  were  thick, 
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and  their  tomches  sometimeg  stretched  out  far  over  the  water, 
their  foliage  was  of  a  dark  muddy  green. 

Only  people  who  lived  in  such  a  naked,  desolate,  treeless  region 
as  the  country  about  San  Francisco  could  possibly  make  such  a 
talk  about  such  views  as  these. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Crescent  Citj.-^EzcnrBion  to  the  Rogue  River. — ^Indians. — ^A  Night  Biv- 
ouac in  the  Wigwam. — ^Dangerous  Situation  of  my  Traveling  Compan- 
ion.— Revengeful  Disposition  of  the  Indians. — San  Josd. — ^Acapulco. — 
Panama. 

CBESCEMT'Crrr,  as  it  is  called,  a  newly-established  little  town, 
lying  northward  toward  the  Or^on  and  the  Bogue-rivear  Indians, 
formed,  as  I  have  said,  the  object  of  my  second  excursion.  The 
distance  is  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  price  of  the  passage  fifty 
dollars;  but  the  Americans  are  liberal  with  their  free  passages, 
and  I  had  often  only  to  mention  my  name  to  procure  every  accom- 
modation of  this  kind  without  charge.  So  it  was  now  with  mj 
jot4piey  to  Crescent  City  and  back. 

On  the  dd  of  November  I  w^it  on  board  the  steamer  Thomas 
Hunt.  We  ran  pretty  near  to  the  coast,  which  appeared  quite 
uninhabited,  a^  consists  of  a  chain  of  steep,  peaked  hiUs,  offer- 
ing very  few  suitable  anchoring  grounds.  In  some  places  ap- 
peared pine  woods,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  barren  sandy  soil  was 
predominant. 

We  passed  Humboldt's  Bay,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  ^arly 
in  the  morning,  entered  the  bay  or  harbor  of  Trinidad,  ^t  was 
pretty,  but  extremely  small — ^I  really  think  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  across-^and  indosed  by  rocks  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  that 
leave  only  an  opening  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  vessel ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  opening  a  high  black  rock  partly  blocks  up 
even  this  narrow  space.  The  whole  formation  might  be  taken 
for  a  burnt-out  crater  of  a  volcano.     Some  dozens  of  the  wooden 
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houses  that  compose  the  Httle  town  appeared  near  the  summits  of 
the  hills,  and  a  fine  pine  wood  closed  the  miniature  picture. 

This  little  town  of  Trinidad  arose  only' two  years  ago,  and  is 
already  going  to  decay.  -  Trade  does  not  flourish  here  as  had  been 
anticipated ;  agriculture  has  not  been  attempted,  and  many  of  the 
settlers  have  already  gone  away  again.  After  passing  Trinidad 
the  Mils  begin  to  decline,  and  are  covered  with  pine  woods. 

We  reached  Crescent  City  in  the  midst  of  a  very  heavy  rain, 
and  with  a  stormy  sea ;  and  the  landing  was  no  easy  matter,  for 
the  roads  are  very  insecure,  and  open  to  every  wind  that  blows. 
From  April  to  November  they  offer,  indeed,  some  protection,  as 
north  winds  are  then  prevalent,  from  which  they  are  slightly 
sheltered,  but  during  the  winter  months  they  are  quite  exposed. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  charming.  The  wooden 
houses  lie  partly  ranged  along  the  sea-shore,  partly  scattered 
dbout  among  the  trees,  and  the  whole  is  shaded  by  lofty  pine 
woods.  Toward  the  southwest  lie  richly-wooded  heights  and  a 
flne  plain,  and  in  the  sea  groups  of  small  islands  and  rocks,  some 
naked,  others  covered'  with  trees. 

Crescent  City  was  only  founded  in  the  month  of  February  of 
this  year.  The  forest  had  to  be  cut  down,  and  a  block-house 
erected,  for  the  Indians  are  numerous  hereabout ;  and  yet,  bf  the 
month  of  August,  there  were  ninety  houses  finished,  several  hotels, 
twenty  shops  opened,  and  trade  with  the  neighboring  mining  dis- 
trict of  Smith's  River  going  on  in  fulL activity.  Every  day  I  saw 
many  mules  going  off  laden  with  provisions  and  other  merchand- 
ise ;  and,  if  it  appears  ultimately  that  this  is  the  best  and  safest 
route  to  the  interior,  the  place  will  be  sure  to  rise  rapidly.  But 
the  people  settled  at  Trinidad  under  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  found  themselves  mistaken.  Every  thing  is  still  dearer 
here  than  at  San  Francisco,  whence  all  goods  are  at  present 
brought 

One  of  the  first  settlers  was  a  Mr.  Grubler,  a  Swiss  by  l^h, 
who  had  the  kindness  to  receiive  me  in  his  house.     He  built  the 

at 

block-house,  and  he  was  also  the  founder — ^and  is  the  president — 
of  a  very  useful  and  laudable  assodation  for  the  culture  and  im- 
provement of  public  speaking.     The  members  assemble  one  even- 
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iag  in  every  week  at  the  school-house;  political  qaesfdons  are 
proposed,  imaginary  lawsuits  carried  on,  and  novels,  poems,  etc., 
criticised,  and  thus  an  innocent  and  instructive  evening's  amuse- 
ment afforded. 

I  was  astoliished  at  the  good  and  fluent  speeches  that  I  heard 
delivered,  espedaUj  eia  many  of  the  speakers  looked  like  sailoni 
and  miners,  and  liad  on  red  flannel  shirts  and  jackets,  etc  The 
&ir  sex  appeared  in  quite  simile  domestie-lookiDg  dresses  of 
printed  cotton.  The  school-room  was  not  fitted  up  in  a  veiy 
elegant  manner,  and  let  in  the  cold  wind,  alas !  from  all  comers, 
so  as  almost  to  extinguish  the  taUow  candles ;  hut  still  this  will 
doubtless  be  altered  soon,  and  luxury  and  splendor  replace  the  old 
countiy  simplicity ;  but  will  the  people  amuse  themselves»then 
better  than  they  do  now  ? 

Crescent  City  lies  only  four  degrees  more  to  the  northward 
than  San  Francisco,  but  there  is  a  far  greater  differenee  in  the 
^temperature  and  the  weather  than  one  might  have  imagined.  At 
this  time  thick  clouds  covered  the  sky,  it  rained  often  and  heavily, 
and  the  thermometer  fell  to  near  the  freezing  point. 

The  chief  purpose  of  my  coming  had  been  to  visit  the  Indians, 
who  are  still  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  this  part  of  Califor- 
nia; but  they  are  retiring  further  and  further  into  the  interior 
since  the  settlement  of  the  whites,  and  to  see  a  large  village  you 
have  to  go  at  least  twelve  miles^  About  half  a  dozen  Indian  fam- 
ilies were  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  and  resembled 
those  I  had  seen  at  Marysville.  They  had,  too,  the  same  faacy 
for  picking  up  old  clothes  that  had  been  thrown  aWay  by  the 
whites.  One  gentleman  had  mounted  a  pair  of  European  breeches 
and  a  worn-out  lady's  mantilla,  and  had  on  his  head  a  battered 
lady's  bonnet.  Another  had  simply  a  &ock-coat,  and  nMing  elae^ 
but  had  adorned  the  back  of  it  with  glass  beads  according  to  Ins 
own  fancy.  Another,  though  his  lower  man  was  in  the  simplest 
stale,  had  clothed  the  upper  in  a  waistcoat,  and  put  on  his  head 
a  round  hat,  with  a  hole  cut  in  ii  to  stick  some  feathens  in ;  and 
the  ladies  were  no  less  tastefully  attired. 

To  proceed  with  safely  into  the  country  aa  far  as  the  Bogue  In- 
on  ihe  Smith's  Biver,  it  was  necessary,  I  was  told,  to  go  in 
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armed  company,  as  these  Indians  are  .very  savage  and  cunning. 
Some  of  my  friends  promised  to  get  together  a  party  of  eight  or 
ten  gentlemen  to  accompany  me ;  bat  they  did  not  succeed  in  find- 
ing so  many  who  were  willing  to  undertake  it. 

Fortunately,  a  German  sailor,  named  Karl  Braun,  who  had  set- 
tled here  some  months  before,  hearing  of  my  wish,  was  so  kind  as 
to  come  and  offer  to  accompany  me  to  the  Indians.  He  had  had 
much  intercourse  with  them,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exchanging 
glass  beads,  etc.,  for  their  fish,  understood  their  language,  and,  if 
I  liked  to  venture  it,  he  said  he  would  go  with  me.  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  of  this  unexpected  offer,  accepted  it  immediately, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceased,,  we  set  Out 

On  the  first  day,  the  7  th  of  November,  we  went  about  sixteen 
miles,  mostly  along  the  sea-shore,  through  deep  sand  or  over  stones. 
Through  the  forest  the  paths  were  good,  and  when,  toward  the 
aflternoon,  we  took  a  turn  inland  we  soon  arrived  at  Smith's  Riv- 
er, the  banks  of  which  are  entirely  of  sand ;  but  about  half  a  mile 
into  the  eountry  begin  some  magnificent  pine  woods.  The  trees 
are  tall  and  slender,  and  make  excellent  timber  for.  building.  I 
saw  few  elimbing  plants,  but  there  was  abundance  of  underwood 
and  of  shrubs ;  among  which  w^e  blackberry  and  bilberry  Jbushes ; 
the  latter  attaining  a  greater  height  than  in  Europe,  oft^i  as  much 
as  four  feet. 

We  passed  several  villages,  but  made  a  very  short  stay,  in  or- 
der to  reach,  if  possible,  a  shelter  for  the  night  before  the  rain 
set  in,  as  it  threatened  to  do  soon.  They  were  very  small,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  wigwams  or  holes,  like 
those  of  Marysville,  except  that  the  wooden  framework  of  the 
roof  was'  here  covered  with  leaves  and  branches  instead  of  clay. 

We  crossed  Smith's  Biver  in  the  hoBowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
the  people  made  use  of  a  quite  heavy  plank  for  a  rudder. 

The  further  we  went  £rom  the  settlements  of  the  whites  the  less 
and  less  were  the  people  clothed ;  and  at  length  they  appeared  in 
a  complete  state  of  nature,  excepting  only  a  kind  of  apology  for 
an  apron,  vmnnii  by  the  women,  sometimes  made  of  elk's  skin  and 
sometimes  of  grass ;  but  the  skin  was  cut  up  into  narrow  strips, 
leaving  <mly  a  piece  of  about  three  inches  broad  whole  at  the  top. 
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They  wind  this  kind  of  fringe  twice  round  them,  and  it  looks  like 
a  piece  of  very  ragged  for.  I  saw  it  even  on  the  smallest  girls^ 
who  could  scarcely  walk.  Some  of  the  chiefs  had  a  skin  flung 
like  a  mantle  over  their  shoulders. 

Toward  evening  we  reached  a  great  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  call  themselves  Huna  Indians.  My  companion  had  never 
been  so  far  before ;  but  he  knew  one  young  man  among  them^ 
with  whom  he  had  had  dealings  for  fish  and  beads,  and  we  de- 
termined to  pass  the  night  here.  It  began  to  rain  again,  and  the 
cold  was  so  excessive  that  I  was  glad  to  find  a  place  in  one  of 
these  earth-holes,  in  the  midst  of  the  disgusting  naked  natives. 
We  lay  down  round  the  fire^  which  blazed  up  merrily  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hut,  and  about  which  half  a  dozen  Indians  were  already 
crouching ;  but  the  hut  soon  became  filled  to  overflowing  with 
curious  visitors,  and  the  heat  and  vapors  so  suflbcating,  that  I 
was  driven  out  i^ain  in  despair,  thinking  I  should  prefer  the  rain 
and  the  cold.  It  was  not,  however,  from  rain  and  cold  only  that 
I  had  to  suffer ;  for  the  whole  population  of  the  village  thronged 
about  me,  and  formed  a  small  close  cirde,  so  that  I  could  hardly 
move.  They  pulled  me  this  way  and  that ;  examined  every  arti^ 
de  of  ^y  clothing,  from  my  hat  to  my  shoes;  and  cmce  even 
dragged  me  away  with  them  to  some  remote  huts  in  the  forest,  so 
that  I  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  that  of  my  host. 

I  had  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  my  companion  had  brought 
with  him  sugar,  coffee,  and  bread,  and  also  a  little  tin  kettle,  in 
which  he  made  some  coflee,  as  he  called  it,  though  there  was 
hardly  enough  coffee  to  tinge  the  water.  But  the  hot  drink  was, 
nevertheless,  most  highly  approved  of.  The  kettle  was  soon  emp- 
tied and  a  second  edition  called  for ;  and  when  the  In^ans  saw 
that  he  put  in  a  little  brown  powder,  they  wanted  to  have  some 
of  that,  and  seized  on  it  to  eat  it.  The  sugar  they  did  not  put 
into  the  coffee,  but  ate  it  eagerly  alone,  as  well  as  the  bread,  and 
we  had  no  peace  till  it  was  all  gone.  My  guide  was  not  able  to 
save  any  of  his  provisions  for  the  following  morning. 

After  this  meal  was  over  the  Indians  set  about  thtir  own  cook- 
ing. They  brought  out  some  large,  fine  salmon,  with  which  the 
waters  of  California  abound ;  cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  slit  up  the 
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fish,  and  stuck  in  splURers  of  wood  to  keep  it  open,  and  then  put 
it  on  a  large  wooden  spit  and  roasted  it  before  the  fire.  Of  the 
heads  and  tails  they  made  a  kind  of  soup.  Thej  fiUed  one  of 
their  close  baskets  with  water,  and  threw  in  red-hot  stones,  which 
thej  continuallj  replaced  with  fresh  ones,  till  the  water  began 
to  simmer,  and  then  they  put  in  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  fish  and 
let  them  boil.  In  a  short  time  the  water  had  thickened  and  be- 
come of  a  grayish  color,  perhaps  because  a  good  quantity  of  ashes 
had  gone  in  with  the  hpt  stones ;  but  the  people  are  not  very  ex- 
act in  these  matters.  The  soup  they  ate  with  shells ;  the  roasted 
fish  they  tore  to  pieces  with  their  hands,  and  laid  upon  flat  bask- 
ets that  serve  them  for  plates.  After  this  they  roasted  the  acorns 
in  the  hot  ashes,  and  ate  with  a  long  thin  grass  root  by  way  of 
dessert.  These  last  were  not  only  raw  but  unwashed,  with  the 
earth  still  sticking  about  them ;  but  they  had  an  extremely  deli- 
cate taste,  and  were  so  soft  that  they  could  be  mashed- with  the 
tongue.  The  meal  was  abundant,  and  would  have  been  excellent 
if  it  had  only  been  flavored  with  salt  and--cleanliness ;  but  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  unknown  to  these  people. 

After  supper  the  gentlemen,  young  and  old,  made  their  toilet-, 
by  daubing  their  faces  in  a  most  detestable  manner  with  red,  blue, 
or  black  paint.  They  first  smeared  them  with  fish  fat,  and  then 
they  rubbed  in  the  paint,  sometimes  passing  a  finger  over  it  in 
certain  lines,  so  as  to  produce  a  pattern ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  their  natural  ugliness  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  pains  they  had  taken  to  adorn  themselves.  When  they  had 
concluded  this  operation  they  began  to  sing,  and  their  songs  were 
really  more  melodious  and  better  sung  than  I  could  have  expected 
j&om  such  a  rude  people.  The  entertainment  was  prolonged  till 
a.  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  thai  they  were  so  polite  as  to  leave 
the  hole  to  me,  in  so  far  that  the  men  went  away  and  only  the 
women  remained  near  me.  One  of  them  placed  herself  so  dose 
on  one  side  of  me,  that  I  could  hardly  turn  round ; .  and  on  the 
other  side,  dose  to  me,  stood  a  large  basket  containing  smoked 
fish ;  overhead  hung  another  basket  of  fish  to  be  smoked ;  and 
we  lay  on  the  bare  cold  ground,  without  pillow  or  covering,  so 
it  may  be  imagined  what  a  luxurious  night  I  passed.  ^ 
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I  had  taken  very  little  of  the  supper,  btrt  had  a  private  inten- 
tion of  making  myself  amends  afterward  by  having  some  bjpead 
and  cheese  when  every  body  was  asleep ;  but  I  did  not  dare  pro- 
duce such  dainties  as  long  as  the  people  were  about,  for  every 
body  would  have  wanted  to  taste,  and  at  last  there  would  have 
been  nothing  left  for  me.  When  the  women  were  all  asleep,  that 
is  snoring,  I  raised  myself  up  a  little,  and  very  cautiously  drew 
forth  my  treasure.  But  my  next  neighbor  either  slept  very  light* 
ly,  or  had  only  been  pretending  to  he  asleep ;  for  she  sat  up  in- 
stantly and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing,  signifying  to  me  that  I 
was  to  lie  down  and  not  move.  She  then  kept  stirring  the  fire 
until  I  stretched  myself  out  again  and  pretended  to  fall  asleep, 
when  she  lay  down  once  more  at  my  side.  Probably  they  felt 
some  sort  of  mistrust  of  me. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  dawned,  all  was  life  and  motion 
again,  and  there  was  another  grand  cooking  and  a  hearty  meal. 
While  the  cooking  was  going  on,  I  employed  the  time  by  going 
with  the  Indian  to  see  him  fish.  He  took  with  him  a  pole  twenty 
feet  long,  to  which  he  attached  a  spear  by  a  long  cord,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  thrown  the  spear  be  either  let  the  pole  fall  on  the  wa- 
ter, or  kept  it  in  his  hand,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  fish.  When  he  threw  the  spear,  he  never  once  missed.  The 
cord  was  made  of  the  entrails  of  the  elk,  and  resembled  a  strong 
harp-string. 

November  Stk.  After  breakfiist  we  continued  our  journey,  and 
traveled  this  day  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  entirely  through 
magnificent  woods.  When  we  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  . 
we  came  upon  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  soon  met  with  a  tribe  of 
the  Rogue-river  Indians.  We  entered  several  of  the  wigwams, 
and  my  guide  tried  to  get  some  fish,  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  do ;  and  I  crept,  as  I  had  done  the  day  before,  into 
many  of  these  earthy  habitations,  to  observe  the  mode  of  life  and 
doings  of  the  people. 

The  Indians  of  the  North  of  Califomia  stand  at  the  very  lowest 
point  of  culture,  and  are  said  to  have  no  idea  of  religion  or  of  a 
future  state ;  but  in  many  of  their  villages  you  find  a  sort  of  con- 
juror or  "  medicine  man,"  who  undertakes  by  his  potent  art  to 
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euro  diseases, .  discover  thef^«,  and  point  out  the  places  where 
stolen  goods  lie  concealed. 

These  Indians  do  not  scalp  their  enemies  or  take  them  prison- 
ers, but  thej  kill  all  the  men  who  &}1  into  their  power,  though 
never  the  women.  If  a  .woman  or  a  child  comes  within  range  of 
their  arrows,  they  call  to.  them  to  get  out  of  the  way.  They  fight 
'with  men,  they  say,  and  not  with  the  weak  and  helpless — ^an  ex- 
ample th&t  may  make  us  feel  ashamed  when  we  remember  in  how 
many  of  the  wars  of  whites  women  and  children  have  been  tor^ 
tured  and  murdered. 

The  people  here  were  larger  and  stronger  than  those  in  South 
California,  but  not  handsomer ;  and  among  the  women,  who  were 
tattooed  on  the  hands  and  arms  as  well  as  the  chin,  there  were 
some  extremely  clumsy  figures.  Men  and  women  both  wear  their 
hair  in  a  long  roU,  and,  since  they  are  unacquainted  with  combs, 
they  make  their  fingers  answer  the  purpose ;  they  then  stroke  it 
smooth,  and  twist  it  up  rouqd  the  head  with  a  bit  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal,  or  some  other  rag.  The  girls  cut  their  hair  short 
in  the  front.  Both  sexes  follow  the  widely-prevailing  fashion  of 
sticking  a  round  piece  of  wood  or  brass  through  the  cartilage  of 
tiie  ear ;  the  men  and  boys  wear  ornaments  of  beads  at  the  gristle 
of  the  nose ;  and  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  put  on  as  much  fineiy 
in  the  way  of  glass  beads  and  feathers  as  they  can  get.  Their  only 
weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  also,  since  the  settlement  of  the 
whites  among  them,  knives.     The  elk  they  usually  take  in  snares. 

They  are  extremely  filthy — ^almost  too  much  so  to  describe.  I 
have  seen  them,  for  instance,  searching  in  each  other's  heads  for 
vermin,  and  presenting  aU  the  specimens  th^  found  conscientious- 
ly to  the  owner,  who  actually  devoured  thfem ! 

The  men  go  in  the  morning  into  the  river,  but,  like  the  Malays, 
bring  all  the  dirt  out  on  their  skins  that  they  took  in.  I  did  not, 
nevertheless,  see  so  many  cutaneous  diseases  among  them  as  among 
the  Malays  or  Dyaks,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  bath  that  they  take.  They 
make  a  hole  in  the  earth  something  like  their  habitations,  but 
still  smaller,  and  in  this  they  make  a  very  large  fire,  and  remain 
crouched  in  it  till  they  are  literally  bathed  in  perspiration. 
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Among  these  tribes  tliere  were  wonderfully  few  children,  though 
the  people  mostly  looked  strong  and  healthy,  llie  babies  they 
had  were  put  into  longish  narrow  baskets  with  covers,  and  bound 
upon  the  backs  of  the  mothers,  who  perform  all  their  customary 
work  with  this  burden,  and,  as  usual  among  rude  nations,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  work  falls  on  the  women ;  but  it  is  not  very 
severe,  being'  principally  weaving  of  the  baskets  and  gathmng 
acorns.  This  last  occupation,  however,  is  often  very  fatiguing, 
as  they  have  b  long  way  to  walk  and  a  considerable  burden  to 
carry.  The  men,  if  they  go  with  them  at  all,  will  only  carry  a 
very  small  portion. 

In  many  of  the  villages  I  found  the  men  playing  at  a  game. 
They  sat  in  a  circle  round  the  fire,  holding  in  their  hands  little 
thin  sticks,  of  which  most  were  white,  but  some  black.  Every 
one  threw  them  so  as  to  make  the  black  ones  fiy  far  out  of  the 
circle ;  then  he  took  hold  of  them  again,  passed  them  behind  his 
back  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand,  and  began  to  throw  again. 
There  were  many  lookers  on,  and  some  musicians,  whose  instru* 
ments  consisted  of  lobster-claws  fastened  upon  sticks,  wherewith 
they  thumped  upon  a  board.  Another  game  is  a  kind  of  guessing 
one,  played  with  small  day  balls  and  for  money — shell-money, 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  currency  they  are  acquainted  with,  and 
which  has  a  certain  value  among  them ;  for,  besides  other  articles, 
they  can  buy  wives  with  it  1 

These  games,  to  which  they  are  passionately  addicted,  are  gen- 
erally played  in  the  hall  of  the  chief;  and  while  the  play  lasts  the 
women  are  banished.  It  was  the  men  being  entirely  occupied 
with  these  gambling  amusements  that  prevented  our  getting  any 
fish. 

We  passed  the  night  in  a  village,  and  I  slept  as  before  in  a  wig- 
wam, with  several  women ;  but  my  poor  companion  had,  during 
this  night,  a  narrow  escape  from  being  murdered.  Some  vague 
feeling  of  suspicion  had,  as  he  told  me  the  next  morning,  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  more  cautious  than  usual.  He  did  not  trust  the 
people,  and  had  begged  to  be  allowed  a  hut  to  himself  This  waa 
given  him ;  but  the  feeling  of  insecurity  made  him  sleep  very  light-^ 
ly,  and  that  saved  him ;  for,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  heard  a 
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rustling  among  the  bou^is  witli  which  he  had  closed  the  entrance^ 
and  soon  saw  an  Indian  come  crawling  in  on  hands  and  knees. 
His  «nemj  was  just  in  the  act  of  raising  himself  up,  and  with  a 
drawn  knife  in  his  hand,  when  the  sailor  sprang  upon  him  and 
presented  a  pistol  at  his  head.  Thereupon  the  Indian  drew  back, 
pretending  he  had  only  come  to  see  whether  there  was  wood 
enough  to  keep  the  fire  up. 

These  Indians  are  r^resented  as  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
revengeful,  and  only  attacking  the  whites  when  they  find  one 
alone.  But,  after  all,  what  other  means  of  attack  have  they 
against  the  well-armed  whites — ^the  domineering  race  from  wluch 
they  have  had  so  much  to  suffer.  Revenge  is  really  natural  to 
man ;  and  if  the  whites  had  suffered  as  many  wrongs  from  them 
as  they  from  the  whites,  I  rather  think  they  too  would  have  felt 
the  desire  of  revenge. 

In  the  country  I  passed  through  yesterday  I  saw  several  burnt 
and  devastated  wigwams,  whence  the  people  had  been  driven  out 
by  force  because  they  would  not  willingly  give  up  their  native  soil 
to  the  stranger ;  and  besides  taking  their  land,  the  whites  seduce 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and,  when  th^  can  not  succeed  in  this, 
sometimes  seize  them  by  open  violence.  A  case  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred while  I  was  in  Crescent  City.  Three  miles  from  the  town 
some  Americans  had  settled  as  fieirmers ;  and  one  day,  when  a  na- 
tive was  passing  by  their  door  with  his  wife,  on  his  way  to  the 
town,  these  ruf^ns  sprang  out  of  their  dwelling,  snatched  the 
woman  from  the  side  of  her  husband,  dragged  her  into  the  house, 
and  locked  the  door.  The  poor  Indian  screamed,  and  yeUed,  and 
struck  the  door,  demanding  his  wife ;  but,  instead  of  giving  up 
their  prey,  these  civilized  men  rushed  out  again,  beat  the  Indian 
furiously,  and  drove  him  away. 

The  poor  fellow  came,  all  bruised,  to  the  town,  and  made  his 
complaint ;  and  what  was  his  redress  I  The  villains  were  recom- 
mended to  make  it  up  with  the  Indian,  and  give  him  some  glass 
beads  and  similar  trumpery  by  way  of  compensation ! 
,  Outrages  of  this  kind  are  naturally  made  known  from  tribe  to 
tribe ;  and  then  it  certainly  does  happen  that,  when  solitary  whites 
come  among  th«m,  and  for  the  moment  the  superiority  of  force  is 
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on  their  side,  they  seek  to  retaliate,  and,  in  so  doing,  make  the 
innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

Many  impartial  persons  have  assured  me  that  wherever  the 
natives  have  been  treated  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner  they 
have  been  found  harmless. 

November  9tL  In  the  morning  we  lefl  the  dangerous  village, 
and  b^an  our  return  journey ;  for  my  companion  would  not  ven- 
ture further.  We  returned  by  a  different  route,  and  in  the  after- 
noon came  to  a  small  settlement  of  about  a  dozen  whites.  Here 
also  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  remains  o£  a  wigwam  that  had 
been  burned  to  ashes.  These  farmers,  it  seems,  lived  in  a  state 
of  constant  strife  with  the  Indians,  on  account  of  their  women ; 
and  they  naturally  revenged  themselves  when  they  could,  and  had 
at  last  killed  one  of  the  white  men,  whereupon  the  rest  setfire  to 
the  village  and  drove  away  its  inhabitants.  Since  that  time  the 
settlers  can  never  venture  to  go  about  their  work  without  a  load- 
ed gun,  and  so  much  the  more  as  three  men  have  lately  been 
missed  frqm  a  neighboring  white  settlement.  Two  of  the  bodies 
were  shortly  afterward  found  in  the  forest^  buried  under  branches 
and  leaves ;  the  third  a  long  way  off,  in  a  river  whence  the  farm- 
ers used  to  fetch  water.  They  told  me  that  when  they  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  half-decayed  body,  the  disgust  of  the  sight  made 
them  all  ill.     The  fourth  victim  had  not  yet  been  found. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  this  settlement,  though  there  were 
only  two  small  huts,  almost  like  log-houses;  but  the' settlers  were 
already  building  better  ones.  These  farmers  lived  extremely  well. 
They  had  the  finest  wild  geese,  which  they  had  shot  themselves ; 
magnificent  fish,  that  they  got  for  the  merest  trifie  from  the  In- 
dians ;  potatoes,  bread,  tea,  coffee — ^in  short,  it  was  quite  a  ban- 
quet ;  and  we  had  another  the  next  morning  no  less  splendid. 

The  weather  was  now  getting  extremely  cold :  in  the  night  the 
temperature  fell  below  the  freezing  point;  and  in  the  morning 
^very  thing  was  covered  with  hoar  frost.  Snow  seldom  falls 
here,  and  when  it  does,  melts  before  it  touches  the  ground.  The 
farmers  assured  me  that  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  soil . 
being  abundantly  fertile ;  but  they  had  been  settled  too  short  a 
time,  and  had  cultivated  too  small  a  spot  of  ground  to  make  their 
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opinion  very  important.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Crescent  City, 
however,  I  saw,  even  at  this  advanced  time  of  year,  all  kinds  of 
v^etables,  and  among  them  as  fine  specimens  as  in  the  Grand 
Exhibition  at  San  FrancifKSO. 

The  whole  of  California — ^but  more  particularly  the  northern 
part — ^in'onld  be  found,  I  think,  very  advantageous*  to  European 
settlers.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  soil  productive,  even  where 
it  looks  dry  and  sandy — ^as  the  luxuriant  forests  sufl&ciently  testify. 
It  is  virgin  soil,  and  for  a  long  while  will  require  neither  irriga- 
tion nor  manure.  By  the  time  it  does,  the  settlers  may  be  well 
provided  with  cattle  to  furnish  it. 

Near  to  the  Oregon  Territory  the  land  is  sold  by  government  at 
a  dollar  an  acre.  Within  the  limits  of  Oregon  it  is  given  away^ 
as  it  is  greatly  desired  to  have  that  country  settled ;  and  every 
inducement  is  offered  to  immigrants.  Would  that  people  came 
with  a  view  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to  gold-seeking !  With 
a  little  sagacity  and  perseverance,  farmers  may,  in  a  short  time, 
attain  to  a  prosperous  condition,  and  be  able  to  lead  a  pleasant^ 
domestic  life  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Of  the  gold-seekers  a 
very  small  proportion,  indeed,  return  home  in  possession  of  much 
of  the  wealth  so  suddenly  "won ;  and  the  proverb  of  "  lightly  come, 
lightly  go,"  is  strictly  applicable  to  their  fortunes. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  fourth  day  of  my  excursion,  I 
found  myself  once  more  in  Crescent  City,  and  bringing  with  me 
a  very  painful  impression  of  the  lot  of  the  poor  driven-out  In- 
dians. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  indeed  given 
itself  some  trouble  about  them ;  and  though  their  chief  care  has 
always  been  to  get  them  removed  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possi- 
ble, they  have  offered  them  some  compensation  for  the  land  they 
have  been  deprived  of,  have  urged  the  white  settlers  to  treat  them 
well,  and  every  year  send  an  envoy  to  their  new  abode,  to  take 
presents  to  them,  and  see  at  least  that  they  do  not  die  of  hunger. 
The  great  fault  of  the  government  is  over-indulgence  toward  the 
white  settlers,  mostly  men  almost  as  rude  as  the  savages  them- 
selves, and  &r  less  well  disposed,  who  shamefully  abuse  the  in- 
dulgence. As  long  as  there  are  so  few  courts  of  justice  in  the 
country  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  native  to  find  his  way  to  one, 
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and  until  these  courts  show  some  more  just  severitj  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  settlers,  the  poor  Indian  will  remain  the  sport  of 
the  insolent  white.  The  country  round  Crescent  City  is  not  only 
very  fertile,  but  very  romantic.  The  beautiful  mountain  chain 
Siskoyon,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  MarysviUe,  stretches  as  far 
as  here,  and,  dividing  into  several  branches,  forms  fruitful  valleys 
and  plains.  The  higher  peaks  were  at  this  season  covered  with 
snow — the  first  snow  that  I  had  seen  since  I  left  my  own  country. 

The  steamer  that  runs  from  Crescent  City  to  San  Francisco 
had  been  ready  to  start  on  the  very  evening  of  my  return ;  but 
the  weatlier,  which  had  been  very  stormy  all  day,  became  worse 
toward  evening,  and  she  did  not  go.  Even  the  next  day  (No- 
vember llthj  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  on  board.  Storms 
and  mists  accompanied  us,  too,  on  our  whole  voyage,  so  that  we 
did  not  run  into  Trinidad ;  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  we  saw 
a  beautiful  rainbow. 

For  my  third  excursion  to  St.  Jos^  I  v^ras  indebted  to  the  polite 
invitation  of  the  Austrian  consul,  M.  Yischer — a  great  attention 
on  his  part ;  for  in  this  country  time^  is  estimated  at  a  very  high 
value,  and  the  smallest  recreation  of  this  kind  becomes  extremely 
expensive. 

It  was  to  be  a  land  journey ;  and  as  the  country  was  described 
to  us  as  enchantingly  beautiful,  we  placed  ourselves  outside  an 
omnibus,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost. 

The  plain  in  which  St.  Jose  lies  extends  for  120  miles,  from 
San  Francisco  on  one  side  to  Monterey  on  the  other.  It  is  about 
fifteen  miles  broadj  and  on  account  of  its  great  fertility  is  already 
named  the  granary  of  California. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey — ^about  a  third — ^I  can  not  call 
beautiful  at  all ;  the  country  is  monotonous,  and  without  vegeta- 
tion, except  some  crippled-looking  trees,  whose  leafy  crowns  have 
been  blown  all  on  one  side  by  the  constant  and  violent  north- 
easterly gales  that  make  the  climate  of  San  Francisco  so  disagree- 
able. The  ground  is  little  cultivated,  and  consists  mostly  of 
meagre  pastures,  on  which  the  poor  animals  can  only  in  the  spring 
find  sufficient  nourishment.  It  is  said,  nevertheless,  to  be  excel- 
lent land,  and  only  to  require  cultivation. 
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Three  miles  from  San  Francisco  lies  the  missionary  station 
Dolores,  to  which  I  had  been  before  introduced  hj  Mrs.  Morton. 
The  people  residing  at  the  place  are  called  Spaniards — a  name 
given  to  all  natires  of  the  ooantry  who  are  neither  negroes  nor 
Indians.  Their  houses,  as  well  as  the  convent  and  the  church, 
are  built  of  baked  brick ;  but  they  have  such  low  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  are  altogether  so  deplorable-looking,  that  I  should  rath- 
er have  taken  them  for  dilapidated  bams  than  dwelling-hooses. 
The  church  contains  a  fine  aitar-piece  that  I  am  inclined  to  as- 
cribe to  an  old  Spanish  master. 

In  the  territory  of  San  Mateo,  twenty-two  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  country  begins  to  be  prettier.  The  Diabolo  mountain, 
3600  feet  high,  rises  boldly  above  its  ndghbors ;  and  taJl  trees  of 
large  growth — mostly  oaks — lie  scattered  in  park-hk«  groups; 
and  countiy  seats,  inns,  and  fums,  interspersed,  give  animation 
to  the  prospect.  The  ground  is  chiefly  sand  and  dust,  in  which 
the  horses*  feet  often  sink  ^  foot  deep ;  hut  still  I  can  imagine 
that  in  the  rainy  season,  in  the  spring,  when  the  fields  are  green, 
the  flowers  in  blossom,  and  the  trees  covered  with  &esli  foliage, 
the  countiy  must  be  very  pretty  and  pleasant,  and  may  easily,  to 
townspeople  little  accustomed  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  appear 
*^  enchanting." 

St.  Clara,  through  which  our  road  lay,  is  a  pleasant  little  place, 
with  a  handsome  church  and  a  Jesuits'  college  ^^r  boys.  The 
word  San,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  so  many  towns  and  villages, 
reminds  you  that  the  country  once  belonged  to  Catholic.  Spain ; 
and  in  most  of  the  larger  ones  you  find  handsome  churches  and 
school  buildings. 

An  avenue  of  trees,  four  miles  long,  which  was  planted  by  the 
monks,  leads>from  St.  Jose  to  St.  Clara — ^rather  more  of  a  town 
than  the  former,  and  possessing  some  hundreds  of  houses,  mostly 
inhabited  by  recently-arrived  settlers.- 

Our  destination,  a  great  farm  belonging  to  M.  Vischer,  lay  four 
miles  further.  This  farm  is  of  750  acres,  and  in  Europe  would 
pass  for  a  very  large  one;  but  here  it  is  only  not  small.  There 
are  still  some  land-owners  holding  from  the  time  of  the  Mexican 
government,  when  the  land  had  scarcely  any  value,  whose  posses- 
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sions  are  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  length,  and  the  value  of  which  is  increasing  every  day.  Per- 
sons whose  estates  before  the  gold  discoveries  were  not  worth 
50,000  dollars,  must  now  be  counted  among  millionaires.  The 
great  expense  attendant  on  landed  property  is  for  indosure.  Ev- 
ery owner  of  land  has  to  inclose  it,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
all  homed  cattle,  as  well  as  horses,  mules,  pigs,  and  dieep,  may  be 
driven  to  pasture  on  open  ground ;  and,  secondly,  that  newly-ar- 
rived immigrants  settle  on  unindosed  land,  without  any  leave 
asked ;  and,  according  to  American  custom,  the  proprietor  has,  in 
such  a  case,  no  right  to  drive  them  out.  Even  if  he  a^rward  has 
the  ground  inclosed,  the  ejection  is  attended  with  great  difEiculty, 
and  involves  expensive  lawsuits,  and  sometimes  requires  actual 
violence.  Regular  battles,  with  shooting  on  both  sides,  have  fre- 
quently taken  place  on  such  occasions ;  and  altc^ther  the  out? 
rageeus  ways  of  these  American  settlers  are  almost  incredible. 
Many  will  actually  carry  their  notions  of  liberty  so  far  as- to  take 
possession  of  houses  that  they  find  standing  empty. 

The  inclosures — ^fences  as  they  are  called — cost  much  hard  cash 
in  a  country  where  labor  is  so  dear.  M.  Yischer,  for  instance, 
required  for  the  fences  on  his  land  30,000  stakes  eight  feet  high. 
These  cost  in  the  forest  fifty  dollars  a  thousand ;  the  taking  them 
to  the  spot  and  sharpening  them,  thirty  more;  and  the  putting 
them  in  their  places,  twenty ;  so  that  the  whole  cost  was  3000 
doUars,  or  above  600  pounds. 

Twelve  miles  from  St.  Jose  lies  a  very  large  and  rich  quick- 
silver mine,  to  which  we  were  to  pay  a  visit,  and  the  carriage 
was  even  at  the  door ;  but  a  continued  and  violent  rain  would 
have  made  it  in  too  literal  a  sense  a  "  water  party,"  and  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  description  given  by  M.  Vis- 
cher.  You  enter  the  pit,  I  was  told,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
1500  feet  high ;  and  800  feet  lower  down  you  again  come  to  the 
light  of  day. 

The  cinnabar  ore  contains  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  metal ;  the  mine  is  so  rich  that  it  might  supply  the  whole 
world ;  and  since  it  has  been  worked  the  price  of  quicksilver  has 
fallen  in  Peru  from  eighty  to  fifty  dollars.     It  belongs  to  a  com- 
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pany  in  Mexico,  whose  floating  capital  is  estimated  at  a  million 
of  dollars. 

The  weather  did  not  dear  up  the  next  day ;  so  th^«  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  renounce  the  chief  object  of  the  excursion,  and 
in  a  well-dosed  omnibus  drive  back  to  the  town. 

A  few  dajs  before  I  left  San  Francisco,  the  newspapers  brought 
some  strange  intelligence  from  Lower  Califorma,  a  country  still 
belonging  to  Mexico.  Some  fifty  Americans  had,  it  seems,  left 
San  Frandsco  in  a  shallop,  and,  landing  at  Filipe,  in  the  district 
of  Sonora,  set  up  their  standard,  and  formally  taken  possession. 
The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  this  little  place,  not  in  the  least  ex- 
pecting such  a  piratical  attack,  had  not  even  arms,  and  could 
make  but  a  feeble  defense,  espedally  as  the  pirates  professed  to 
be  only  the  advanced  guard  of  a  much  more  considerable  force. 
The  fifty  Americans  remained,  therefore,  in  triumphant  possession, 
and  at  once  declared  a  strip  of  land  with  a  population  of  10,000 
souls  an  independent  State. 

The  inducement  to  this  iU^al  expedition  was,  of  course,  the 
thirst  of  gold,  exdted  by  a  report  that  gold  and  silver  were  to  be 
found  there  in  large  quantities. 

And  what  was  said  at  San  Francisco  to  this  robber  expedi- 
tion 1  Some  openly  took  the  part  of  the  robbers ;  others  thought 
that,  at  all  events,  their  exploit  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  The  day 
before  my  departure — ^the  15th  of  December — ^a  new  band,  256 
in  number,  went  off  to  Sonora  to  help  their  predecessors;  and 
there  was  no  attempt  to  stop  them  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government.  This  second  expedition,  however,  was  not  quite  so 
successful.  The  Mexican  government  sent  troops  against  them, 
with  orders  to  shoot  them  down  like  banditti  wherever  they  made 
their  appearance ;  and  ultimately  most  of  these  buccaneers  per- 
ished. 

The  company  whose  steamers  go  from  San  Frandsco  to  Pan- 
ama, immediately  on  the  simple  request  of  one  of  their  officers,- 
Mr.  Mather,  gave  me  a  free  passage ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber I  went  on  board  one  of  these  magnificent  vessels,  the  Golden 
GrcUe  (Captain  Johans),  in  company  with  the  Morton  family,  who 
had  become  very  dear  to  me.     At  four  o'dock  we  weighed  anch- 
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or  aad  departed.  I  think  I  have  never  in  mj  life  seen  a  finer 
vessel.  She  was  of  800-horse  power,  and  2500  tons'  burden,  and 
could  take  800  or,  in  case  of  need,  1000  passengers.  Her  rate 
was  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  she  used  fif)y  tons  of  coals  a  day. 
Her  length  was  300  feet,  her  greatest  breadth  75  feet,  and  the 
saloon  130  feet  long.  She  had  four  stones,  two  of  which  were 
above  the  water;  and  broad  galleries  ran  round  the  sides,  on 
which  large  convenient  doors  and  windows  op^ied.  The  table 
k^t  for  the  first  and  second  classes  of  passengers  was  luxurious 
to  prodigality ;  all  the  dishes  were  prepared  in  the  most  costly 
manner,  and  fresh  bread  baked  twice  a  day ;  the  third  class  also 
was  proportionably  well  provided  for.  The  captain  and  his  offi- 
cers were  worthy  of  so  fine  a  vessel,  and  no  less  distinguiBhed  for 
their  attentive  and  courteous  behavior,  for  which  they  received 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  passengers,  in  a  public  address,  on 
our  arrival  at  Panama.  We  sailed  past  the  islands  of  San  Gate- 
rina,  St.  Clemens,  St.  Barbara,  and  St.  Anacopa.  On  the  last, 
only  a  fortnight  ago,  a  splendid  vessel,  called  the  Wmjield  ScoUj 
was  wrecked.  The  night  was  excessively  dark  and  foggy ;  and 
the  captain  was  so  very  incautious  ajs,  in  such  weather,  to  pass  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  continent,  instead  of  outside  the  islands. 
Happily  no  lives  were  lost ;  but  the  vessel  sank  so  rapidly,  that  no 
luggage  whatever — ^nothing  but  the  gold  and  half  the  mail-bags — 
were  saved.  We,  too,  passed  through  the  narrow  strait,  but  light- 
ed by  the  fiiendly  moon,  and  with  the  ocean  as  profoundly  calm 
as  if  it  were  asleep,  and  at  most  only  drewuing  of  the  mischief  it 
had  done. 

December  18th.  This  morning  we  stopped  for  half  an  hour  at 
St  Di^o  to  land  a  few  passengers ;  but  the  vessel  lay  so  far  fi'om 
the  coast,  that  I  could  see  very  little  of  the  new  American  town, 
and  of  the  older  one  of  the  Mexicans,  four  miles  ofi^,  nothing  at  all. 

Near  St.  Diego  rises  one  of  the  high  mountain  chains  whose 
summits  attain  the  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  the  whole  coast, 
of  which  we  had  not  yet  lost  sight,  as  well  as  the  mountains,  are 
covered  with  vegetation  and  forest. 

December  19th.  We  kept  far  off  the  main  land,  but  near  the  isl- 
ands of  Cerroo  and  the  little  Bonitoa ;  the  first  about  twenty-six 
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miles  long,  and  looking  beautiful  and  fertile,  though  uninhabited, 
as  it  is  ssud  to  be  deficient  in  water — ^Bonitos  a  mere  craggy  rock 
without  tree  or  bush,  and  covered  with  scanty  vegetation. 

December  20th.  Mostly  out  at  sea,  but  steering  for  Cape  Lazara, 
and  afterward  entering  Magdalen  Bay. 

December  21^,  22d.  Still  at  sea.  For  some  da3r8  past  the  bleak 
weather  of  California  had  begun  to  give  way  to  a  warmer  tern* 
perature.  With  every  turn  of  the  paddle-wheels  one  seemed  to 
feel  the  approach  to  the  tropics,  and  one  warm  piece  of  clothing 
after  another  was  thrown  aside.  In  the  evenings  the  deck  formed 
a  most  pleasant  rendezvous.  People  promenaded  up  and  down, 
or  formed  groups  for  conversation;  children  ran  and  romped 
about ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  richly  illuminated  by  a  brilliant 
moon  and  thousands  of  stars.  Truly  a  voyage  in  one  of  these 
'^  water-palaces"  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered  with  pleasure. 

The  company  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Americans ;  and  again 
I  had  occasion  to  notice  the  respectful  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen 
toward  our  sex- — ^far  greater  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other 
country.  The  commonest  American  boy  of  ten  years  old  is  in 
this  respect  equal  to  the  most  refined  European  gentleman.  In 
other  points,  too,  the  demeanor  of  the  passengers  was  perfectly 
decorous ;  no  one  chewed  tobacco,  or  spat,  or  came  into  the  saloon 
with  a  cigar,  or  did  any  thing  that  could  cause  the  filighest  annoy- 
ance; and  this  was  the  more  surprising,  as  there  is  nowhere 
more  mixed  company  than  on  the  voyages  to  and  from  California. 
At  dinner  there  was  the  best  opportunity  for  noticing  this  mix- 
ture ;  for  the  lucky  miner,  artisan,  or  peddler  sat  next  the  great 
merchant  and  capitalist;  and  when  at  dessert  they  leaned  their 
elbows  on  the  table,  you  saw  many  hands  that  had  obviously  been 
only  accustomed  to  handle  the  spade  and  the  shoveL  I  must  own 
I  found  much  more  pleasure  in  this  simple  and  natural,  but  well- 
behaved  company,  than  in  the  stately  formality  of,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  great  English  steamers  to  India,  where  the  women 
dressed  every  day  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  ball,  as  indeed  they 
did  also  in  the  little  American  steamers  that  went  firom  San 
Francisco  to  Sacramento  and  Marysville.  Here  the  ladies  were 
well  but  simply  attired.     An  American  does  not  take  it  to  heart 
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either  if  yon  sit,  walk,  or  stand  otherwise  than  he  does,  and  thinks 
that  whether  jou  put  your  knife  or  your  fork  in  your  mouth  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  you,  and  not  him.  He  is  not  liable  to  the 
besetting  weakness  of  so  many  of  the  English,  of  considering  every 
one  rude  and  vulgar  who  does  any  thing  differently  from  themselves. 

On  the  23d  of  December  we  ran  into  the  Bay  of  Acapulco.  The 
mountains  around  are  not  hig^,  and  not  so  richly  clothed  as  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  glorious  in  comparison  with  the  naked 
sand-hills  of  Califomia,  and  you  see  high-feathered  cocoa-palms, 
vast  mangoes,  and  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  skirting  the 
sea-shore,  and  climbing  up  the  hills. 

December  23d.  I  here  set  foot  for  the  first,  and  probably  also  for 
the  last  time,  on  Mexican  soil. 

The  small  town  of  Acapulco  lies  on  hilly  ground,  in  a  comer 
of  the  bay  so  hidden  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  seen  at  all ;  and  the 
fort  is  enthroned  on  a  majestic  promontory,  that  throws  itself 
out  far  into  the  sea.  The  town  contains  only  loOO  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  very  poor  appearance ;  the  houses  are  of  unbumed  brick, 
wood,  or  clay,  only  pne  story  high,  and  with  windows  strongly 
barred.  The  interior  is  pleasanter  than  one  might  expect,  as  the 
rooms  are  lofty  and  airy,  and  furnished  toward  the  court  with  ve^ 
randas,  where  the  people  take  their  meals  and  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

Near  the  square,  which  serves  as  a  market-place,  and  which  is 
disfigured  by  many  little  booths,  is  a  handsome  Catholic  church, 
built  of  unbumed  brick — ^a  rather  favorite  material  seemingly  with 
the  Spaniards,  as  all  their  buildings  in  Califomia  are  constructed 
with  it. 

The  whole  place  has  a  ruinous  look,  for  in  the  last  year,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  an  earthquake  took  place  by  which  most 
of  the  buildings  were  more  or  less  damaged,  and  some  of  them 
thrown  quite  down.  Fortunately  it  happened  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  every  body  was  up  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate flight.  Even  the  fortress,  which  I  ascended  in  order  to  get  a 
good  view  over  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  country,  had  suffered 
considerably,  and  its  stone  walls  and  ramparts  had  in  ma^ny  places 
fallen  in. 
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Acapaloo  is  celebrated  for  the  pearls  which  are  foimd  on  some 
islands  lying  twenty  or  thirty  miles  off.  The  jQsheiy  is  carried 
<m  in  a  ^ery  simple  manner,  by  men  who  dive  seventy  or  e^hty 
feet  deep  into  the  sea,  taking  with  them  knives  to  loosen  the 
pearl-oysters  from  the  rock,  and  baskets  to  put  them  in,  and  after 
remaining  below  one  or  two  minutes,  they  come  to  the  surface 
again,  with  or  without  booty.  The  chief  danger  of  the  pearl-fish- 
ers is  from  sharks,  which  swarm  round  the  coast,  but  whidi  the 
fishers  are  Tory  dexterous  in  escaping  from.  They  always  take 
with  them  a  long  rounded  piece  of  ^wood,  which,  when  they  can 
not  get  away  by  swimming  or  diving,  they  stick  into  the  open  jaws 
of  the  monster  as  he  comes  toward  theln ;  and  th^  have  then 
plenty  of  time  to  escape  before  he  can  recover  from  this  peculiar 
kind  of  locked-jaw. 

The  pearls  ai'e  found,  not  in  the  shell,  as  is  often  asserted,  but 
in  the  animal  itself;  the  shell  contains  only  mother-of-peari.  In 
many  shells  there  is  a  kind  of  excrescence  like  pearl,  but  not  real- 
ly such ;  it  proceeds  frx>m  some  other  animal,  and  resembles  the 
excrescences  on  leaves  and  plants.  Although  every  one  of  these 
oysters  contains  the  material  of  pearl,  and  sometimes  -as  mudi  as 
eight  or  nine,  a  fisherman  may  bring  up  many  before  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  really  fine  one ;  and  the  more  there  are  in  an  Oys- 
ter the  more  certain  it  is  that  none  of  them  are  of  much  value. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  pearl  is  produced  by  disease  in  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  though  the  people  here  often  eat  the  pearl-oyster,  they 
will  not  eat  those  that  contain  many  pearls,  as  they  consider  them 
tmwholesome.  The  pearls  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  New 
Granada  are  considered  of  very  fine  water,  and  even  on  the  spot 
bear  a  high  price. 

I  saw  in  Acapulco  some  pretty  little  manufactures  of  flowers 
from  small  shells ;  and  some  extremdy  well  modeled  wax  figures, 
representing  the  costumes  and  employments  of  the  people  of  Mex« 
ico,  'which  I  believe  come  from  the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Acapulco  are  of  very  mixed  origin,  proceed- 
ing from  the  ancient  race  mingled  with  the  Negro  and  Spanish^ 
by  which  the  country  was  conquered  three  hundred  years  ago ; 
and  according  to  the  predominance  of  the  blood  of  one  or  the  other 
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people  i3  the  variation  of  featnre  and  color,  throngh  eveiy  sBade 
of  blacky  brown,  and  white. 

'  After  a  stay  of  only  six  hours  on  shore  we  went  on  board  again, 
where  we  were  much  amused  by  the  t>erformances  of  the  juvenile 
pearl-fishers,  who  were  swimming  round  the  ship,  and  calting  on 
the  passengers  to  throw  money  into  the  sea,  that  they  might  dis- 
play their  skill  in  finding  it.  In  this  way  they  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  elem^Qt^  and  qualify  themselves  for  their  future 
vocation  as  pearl-fishers. 

On  leaving  Acapulco  we  went  a  good  way  out  to  sea,  and  did 
not  see  land  again  till  just  before  we  got  to  Panama. 

Christmas-eve  we  pai^d  very  quietly,  like  any  other;  and 
Christmas-day  was  distinguished  at  dinner  by  many  hurras  and 
the  drinking  of  much  Champagne  and  other  wines. 

December  2%th.  To-day  land  appeared  again ;  at  first  like  high 
mountains,  which,  as  we  approached,  seemed  to  sink  into  plains. 
Vegetation  was  not  very  luxuriant,  and  in  some  places  the  conntry 
even  looked  barren.  By  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  were  ly- 
ing before  Panama,  having  performed  the  voyage  of  3300  miles 
from  San  Francisco  in  eleven  days  and  nineteen  hours ;  not  in- 
cluding, of  course,  those  in  which  we  had  stopped. 

As  early  as  four  on  the  following  morning  our  water-palace  was 
all  alive  and  in  motion.  Every  body  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  ashore, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  mules  for  the  journey  across  the  Isth- 
mus. I  went  ashore  as  early  as  I  could  too,  though  I  was  not  go- 
ing across,  for  land  is  land,  and,  after  all,  one  prefers  terra  firma  to 
the  best  of  ships.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  very  cor- 
dial reception  from  Dr.  Antonrieth ;  but  my  first  walk  was  to  the 
spot  where  I  found  the  whole  ship's  company  assembled,  prepar- 
ing for  the  journey.  It  was  quite  a  gay  scene ;  all  were  bustling 
about,  and  the  square  was  full  of  men,  mules,  horses,  porters,  and 
l^iggage-  The-more  opulent  rode,  the  little  children  were  carried, 
the  luggage  was  packed  on  mules,  and  the  poor  followed  on  foot. 

The  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  this  part  is  rather  more  than  100 
miles,  of  which'  23  are  done  on  horseback,  or  muleback,  about '40 
by  water,  and  the  remainder  on  the  new  railroad.  This  short 
journey,  like  every  thing  else  in  this  country,  is  very  dear,  from 
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the  great  number  of  passengers  constanilj  arriving.  Landing  from 
the  steamer,  for  instance,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  costs  two  dol* 
lars  a  head,  with  half  a  dollar  more  for  bemg  lifted  ashore,  when 
it  is  ebb-tide  and  the  boats  can  not  get  quite  up,  and  the  same 
sum  again  for  landing  a  trunk.  If  you  want  to  be  taken  on 
board  a  ship,  the  case  is  still  worse,  and  twice  or  thrice  those 
sums  are  often  deiQanded.  It  is  a  great  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  which  the  steamers  belong  that  they  have  not 
taken  measures  to  deliver  travelers  from  this  extortion. 

The  hire  of  a  mule  for  the  twenty-three  miles  was  this  time 
eighteen  dollars;  had  there  been  more  passengers,  the  charge 
would  have  been  still  higher.  A  place  in  the  boat  costs  five,  on 
the  raibroad  dght  dollars ;  the  luggage  twenty  cents  a  pound,  so 
that  altogether  this  little  journey  comes  to  not  less  than  forty 
dollars,  without  board  or  lodging. 

Panama  is  the  chief  town  and  largest  harbor  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  which  contains 
more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  has  its  capital,  Bo- 
gota, in  the  interior.  The  country  round  is  vely  beautiful ;  rocks 
and  islands,  among  which  are  Taboga  and  Taboquilla,  rise  out  of 
the  water,  and  a  chain  of  hills,  of  not  more  than  500  feet  high, 
runs  down  to  the  sea-shore.  The  great  mountain  chain  of  Mexico 
and  New  Granada,  which  is  seen  at  a  distance,  has  here  sunk  con* 
siderably. 

The  town,  with  the  suburbs  and  the  immediate  environs,  con- 
tains nearly  10,000  persons.  It  has  important  fortifications,  fur- 
nished, on  the  sea-side,  with  half  a  dozen  guns  and  some  mortars. 
It  has  three  squares,  the  largest  of  which  is  spsusious  and  very 
clean ;  a  cathedral  with  a  handsome  fa9ade ;  and  a  most  agree- 
able impression  was  made  on  me,  coming  from  San  Francisco,  by 
not  seeing  old  clothes,  shirts,  hats  and  shoes,  dead  dogs,  cats^  and 
rats,  etc.,  lying  about  the  streets.  At  San  Francisco  you  stum- 
ble upon  them  at  every  step.  I  was  also  delighted  with  being 
able  to  breathe  and  move  about  freely  in  the  houses,  and  could 
well  dispense  with  carpets  and  fine  furniture,  in  consideration  of 
space  and  air. 

Of  churches  and  chapels  there  is  no  lack,  for  this  small  town 
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has  more  than  a  dozen  in  use,  besides  many  others  lying  in  ruins. 
If  religion  and  virtue  went  on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as 
churches  and  priests,  the  people  of  Panama  would  certainly  be 
exemplary;  but,  unluckily,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  one  must 
calculate  them  rather  in  the  inverse  proportion. 

The  cathedral  is  the  largest;  but  what  is  called  the  negro  churdi 
is  the  most  decorated.  A  great  deal  of  silver  is  employed  in  oma> 
menting  it,  but  in  a  very  tasteless  manner,  so  that  no  good  efiect 
is  produced ;  and  the  statues  of  saints  are  frightfully  carved  and 
painted,  and  dressed  up  in  silk  velvet  and  lace,  with  real  human 
hair  on  their  heads,  so  that  they  are  enough  to  frighten  you. 

On  Sunday,  at  high  mass,  there  was  plenty  of  music  and  sing- 
ing ;  but  such  dreadful  ear-splitting  muuc,  that  I  reaUy  think  a 
Malay  concert  would  have  been  preferable.  I  began  to  think  I 
had  been  quite  unjust  to  the  musical  performances  of  that  people. 
Some  of  the  melodies,  too,  were  of  so  frisky  a  character,  that  I 
could  hardly  fimcy  I  was  in  a  church,  and  not  in  a  theatre. 
Would  that  these  people  had  simpler  churches,  and  fewer  but 
better  priests ! 

As,  in  my  travels  in  Chili  and  Bra2dl,  I  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  the  priests  stand  at  so  low  a  point  of  culture  and 
character,  that  they  should  rather  be  employed  in  any  thing  than 
in  Divine  service  and  popular  instruction ;  and  neither  here  nor 
there  are  they  held  in  the  smallest  respect  by  the  people.  In 
other  countries,  where  the  priests  really  fulfill  their  duties  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  office — as  at  Batavia  and  Fadang,  for  in- 
stance— ^I  found  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  esteem  of 
all  classes.  But  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  American  coun- 
tries there  are  few  priests  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the 
popular  education  and  morality  are  at  a  low  ebb  indeed. 

Among  the  ruins,  the  finest  are  those  of  the  former  college  and 
church  of  St.  Domingo ;  both  of  which  would  oflTer  splendid  sub- 
jects for  a  painter.  They  are  not  so  entirely  destroyed  but  that 
many  fine  portions  of  the  buildings,  majestic  cupolas,  moulded  ceil- 
ings, porticoes,  etc.,  are  still  to  be  distinguished ;  and  the  most 
beautiful  climbing  plants  have  twined  themselves  round  the  frag- 
ments of  the  walls,  and  blossoms  and  flowers  cover  the  pavement, 
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and  peep  out  of  dilapidated  doors  and  windows.  The  ruins  of  tho 
church  of  St.  Domingo  are  distinguished  by  an  arch  of  peculiar 
construction,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  connoisseurs,  being 
so  slightly  curved  that  it  scarcely  rises  three  feet  in  a  span  of  thirty. 

The  population  of  Panama  is  of  the  same  mixed  race — ^Indian, 
old  Spanish,  and  Negro — lus.  the  inhabitants  of  Acapulce ;  but 
among  thes^  mongrels  are  some  very  handsome  people,  with  re- 
markably fine  eyes,  hair,  and  teeth.  Their  hands  and  feet  are 
also  admired  for  their  smallneas ;  but,  as  among  the  Malays,  the 
rounded  form  is  wanting,  the  fingers  are  too  long,  and  you  see  the 
bones  too  much. 

Since  there  has  been  so  great  a  concourse  of  passengers  across 
the  Isthmus,  these  people  need  want  for  nothing,  if  they  were  only 
ever  so  little  industrious ;  but  many  of  them  much  prefer  poverty 
and  filth  to  work.  They  live  chiefiy  on  rice  and  fruit,  though  they 
like  beef  and  pork,  when  they  can  get  it  without  earning  it.  A 
great  deal  of  dried  beef  is  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  long 
narrow  strips,  and  sold  by  the  ell. 

The  costume  of  these  people  is  European:  the  men  wear 
breeches  and  jackets;  the  women  long  dresses,  wherewith  they 
sweep  the  streets.  They  are  cut  very  low  on  the  bust,  and 
trimmed  with  lace  so  broad  that  it  falls  far  below  the  waist.  If 
this  costume  were  only  clean  and  neatly  put  x>n,  it  would  be  very 
elegant ;  but  it  generally  hangs  on  so  loosely  that,  while  on  one 
shoulder  it  drops  off  so  as  to  leave  shoulder  and  bosom  bare,  on 
the  other  it  «is  hoisted  up  to  the  neck.  With  the  broad  flounces 
they  wipe  the  dust  from  their  faces ;  or  they  use  them  for  dusters^ 
or  even  for  pocket-handkerchiefe.  Both  sexes  wear  little  rotmd 
straw  hats,  whkh  they  know  how  to  plait ;  but  these  do  not  look 
well  on  the  women,  as  they  are  too  small,  and  scarcely  serve  to 
cover  the  thick  plaits  of  their  hair. 

Women  and  girls  are  very  fond  of  decking  their  hair  with 
flowers ;  natural  when  they  have  them,  if  not,  artificial.  They, 
as  well  as  the  meny  are  passionate  smokers  of  cigars.  You  see 
children  of  ten  years  old  with  these  things  in  their  mouths ;  and 
the  men  have  a  knack,  when  they  are  doing  any  thing,  of  putting 
the  burning  part  into  their  mouths,  by  which  they  keep  tho  cigar 
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lighted  longer.  The  fsLYonte  diversion  of  the  people  is  oock-fighi- 
ing;  but  they  are  not  very  much  addicted  to  it,  and  I  saw  none 
of  those  spectacles  while  I  was  there. 

Of  the  public  institutions  of  Panama  I  visited  onlj  the  hospi- 
tals, of  which  there  are  two:  one  for  the  natives,  supported  by  the 
government ;  the  other  for  strangers,  founded  by  the  Europeans. 
The  former  is  beneath  notice ;  it  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a 
long  passage  open  at  one  side,  in  which  patients  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases  are  placed,  along  with  others  but  very  slight- 
ly ill,«€md  dirt  and  destitution  are  its  chief  characteristics.  It  is 
more  like  a  prison  than  a  place  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  the 
veiy  sight  of  it  is  enough  to  kill  any  sick  person  who  had  not 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  misery.  I  saw  about  a 
dozen  poor  creatures  here — some  with  bad  eyes,  others  suffering 
from  cutaneous  diseases  and  disgusting  tumors — crawling  about  on 
the  unboarded  ground,  with  their  bandages  in  a  most  filthy  state. 

The  Strangers'  Hospital  is  a  very  different  thing ;  it  is,  indeed, 
only  a  dismantled  ship,  Utted  up  for  the  purpose ;  but  every  thing 
is  dean  and  well  arranged,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  patients. 

Among  the  short  excursions  round  Panama,  I  found  a  walk 
to  the  mountain  Aneon  best  worth  the  trouble.  You  can  get  to 
its  summit  with  perfect  convenience  m  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and, 
when  there,  you  find  a  prospect  that  you  might  sit  and  gaze  at 
for  hours  without  tiring.  You  look  over  the  whole  town,  a  part 
of  which  juts  out  far  into  the  sea.  Behind  this  extends  a  laige, 
richly  luxuriant  valley,  watered  by  a  river ;  but  still,  alas  j  mostly 
covered  by  forest.  On  one  side  lies  the  wide  ocean,  with  its  nu- 
merous islands  and  islets;  and  on  the  other  rise  ranges  of  hills 
and  mountains,  and  indose  the  beautiful  picture  like  its  frame. 
I  never  obtained  such  an  enjoyment  as  this  prospect  afforded  In 
all  California,  although  I  have  traversed  it  in  many  directions. 
Unfortimately,  Panama  is  not  healthy;  the  dimate  is  very  Jiot, 
and  strangers  are  continually  attacked  by  the  mal^ant  fever  of 
the  country,  which,  in  many  instances,  proves  fatal.  The  cause  of 
this  unhealthiness  is  said  to  be  in  the  uncultivated  state  of  the 
land ;  and  that  beautiful  and  richly  luxuriant  valley  is  principally 
a  morass. 
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I  KEPT  the  new  year  at  Panama  with  my  friend  Dr.  Anton- 
rieth,  and  then  left  for  Lima  in  the  steamer  Bolivia.  An  En- 
glish company  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  line 
firom  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  undisturbed  by  any  competition 
from*  the  Americans ;  and,  as  a  not  uncommon  consequence  of 
this  freedom  from  competition,  we  fmd  high  prices  and  y€Xj  in- 
different accommodation  for  travelers.  These  steamers  certainly 
do  not  show  any  signs  of  the  philanthropic  tendencies  of  which  in 
England  we  hear  so  much ;  and,  although  the  captain  was  very 
polite  and  attentive,  and  the  food  good,  I  can  not  deny  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  some  rival  American  steamer  started. 

I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  arrangements  of  the  vessel.  The 
sleeping-cabins  for  first-class*  passengers  are  so  confined,  especially 
those  of  the  ladies,  that  they  can  not  possibly  dress  or  undress 
otherwise  than  one  after  the  other.  When  these  are  full,  passen- 
gers who  come  later  must  sleep  in  the  dining-room ;  and,  should 
that  also  be  filled,  as  it  may  be,  since  as  many  passengers  as  can 
be  crammed  in  are  taken,  the  late  arrivals  must  go  into  the  fore- 
cabin,  which  is  clean  and  handsome  ind^ld,  but  without  any  other 
partitions  than  a  small  curtain  before  each  berth.  Both  sexes  are 
put  into  it ;  though  the  English  in  their  own  country  are  so  fas- 
tidious as  not  to  permit  a  gentleman  to  enter  the  ladies'  waiting- 
room.  But  where  profit  is  in  question,  other  consideraUpns,  I  am 
afraid,  are  apt  to  give  way. 

The  place  £ot  second-dass  passengers  is  a  mere  hole,  to  which 
you  descend  by  a  ladder.  There  are  neither  beds  nor  bolsters, 
and  the  pass^gers  can  merely  stretch  themselves  on  the  hard 
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dirtj  ground.  The  whole  furniture  is  a  long  table  and  a  long 
bench,  and  the  food  consists  of  the  remains  of  what  is  furnished 
to  the  first  cabin.  As  for  table-cloths,  glasses,  and  so  forth,  thej 
are  regarded  as  quite  needless  luxuries,  and,  the  stewards  and  serv- 
ants are  in  this  cabin  associated  with  the  passengers;  The  place 
for  the  third  class  is  the  open  deck,  without  so  much  as  an  awn- 
ing to  protect  travelers  from  the  rain  or  the  tropical  sun.  This 
treatment  of  their  passengers  certainly  does  not  show  any  very 
liberal  character  in  the  company.  What  a  contrast  it  presents 
to  that  of  the  Golden  Gate,  where  even  the  steerage  passengers 
had  a  roomy  cabin,  a  good  bed,  and  excellent  food,  without  hav- 
ing any  more  to  pay  than  in  the  English  vessel. 

On  the  10th  of  January  we  crossed  the  equator  without  suffer- 
ing in  the  least  from  the  heat ;  and  Ci^tain  Strahan,  who  had 
been  several  years  making  the  passages  between  Panama  and  Val- 
paraiso, assured  me  he  had  always  found  the  temperature  moderate 
along  this  coast.  The  sky  is  very  commonly  covered  with  clouds, 
by  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  diminished. 

On  the  11th  we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  saw  the 
coast  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador.  In  the  for^round  lay  a  smooth 
hill,  from  the  top  of  which  the  land  stretched  away  to  a  bound- 
less extent.  Afterward  we  passed  a  rock  which,  from  the  pecul- 
iarity of  its  shape,  has  been  called  the  <^  Dead  Man."  Early  the 
next  morning  we  got  to  Guayaquil,  which  lies  fifty  miles  up  the 
fine  River  Guaya.  The  town  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  the  first  harbor  and  the  second  city  in  the  country.  The  cap- 
ital, Quito,  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chimborazo,  at  a  height 
of  10,000  feet.  The  situation  of  Guayaquil  is  very  pretty,  as  the 
river  here  widens  to  tUb  extent  of  half  a  mile,  and  the  environs 
are  very  fertile.  The  background  of  the  landscape  is  formed  by 
finely  wooded  hills,  and  in  the  distance  rise  the  mighty  Cordil- 
leras; among  which,  in  clear  weather,  can  be  seen  the  loflby  Ohim- 
borazo,  21,000  feet  high. 

The  manner  in  which  the  houses  are  built  is  well  adapted  to 
the  climate.  They  have  but  one  story,  and  are  provided  toward 
the  street  with  broad  balconies  resting  on  pillars  or  arches,  under 
which  you  walk,  so  that  you  are  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the 
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euu.  There  «i^  also  broad  galleries  or  balconies  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  house,  toward  the  court,  and  the  rooms  are  as  lofty  and 
apadous  as  they  ought  to  be  where  the  heat  is  so  great. 

My  first  walk,  when  I  come  into  a  town  new  to  me,  is  to  the 
bazars  and  markets,  for  there  you  can  always  get  some  idea  of 
the  people  and  of  the  productions;  and  accordingly  I  made  use 
of  the  brief  period  of  our  stay  here  to  visit  these- places.  I  was 
quite  surprised  by  the  variety  and  abundance  of  provisions ;  there 
were  whole  boatsful  of  pine-apples  and  other  firuit,  corn  of  all 
Jbdnds,  rice,  maize,  v^etables,  meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  chocolate, 
etc.,  and  every  thing  incomparably  cheaper  than  at  Panama. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cheapness,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
copper.  mcMiey ;  and  the  smallest  silver  coin — a,  quarto  medio — ^is 
worth  two  cents  and  a  hal£  Even  this  is  so  seldom  seen,  that 
you  might  suppose  it  an  imaginary  coin. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  13  th  we  got  to  Payta ;  a  wretched- 
looking  place,  with  most  melancholy  environs,  belonging  to  Peru. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  neither  tree,  bush,  nor  even  a  blade 
of  grass,  is  to  be  seen.  There  are  a  few  dozen  fiat-roofed  houses, 
covered  with  reeds  and  clay ;  but  you  can  hardly  distinguish  them 
from  the  sandy,  dusty,  and  hilly  ground  on  which  they  stand.  We 
stopped  here  about  the  same  time  as  at  Guayaquil,  and  Captain 
Strahan  was  kind  enough  every  where  to  take  me  ashore  with 
him.  I  coiild  find  nothing  better  to  do  here,  however,  than  to 
climb  one  of  the  small  hills,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  to  try 
if  there  were  any  thing  more  to  be  seen  beyond  5  but  it  was  all 
the  same.  More  and  more  hills,  and  nothing  else,  formed  the 
continuation  of  this  most  dreary-looking  wilderness.  You  have 
to  go  twenty-one  miles  up  a  river  before  you  can  see  any  sort 
of  vegetation ;  there  is  not  a  drc^  of  water  to  drink  that  is  not 
brought  from  fourteen  miles  off;  and  linen  has  to  be  sent  the.same 
distance  to  be  .washed.  What  can  induce  people  to  live  in  sudli 
a  place  1 

January  Uth  and  15th.  More  land  seen ;  sometimes  fiat,  some* 
times  hilly  or  even  mountainous,  but  always  of  the  same  mourn- 
ful and  desolate  aspect. 

Gasma  is  a  landing-place  on  the  coast,  with  a  few  miserable 
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huts  roofed  with  leaves  to  afford  shelter  to  passengers  waiting  for 
the  steamers.  The  town  lies  six  miles  inland ;  and  here  begin 
the  higher  mountains,  but  they  are  still  as  barren  and  dreary  as 
ever ;  but  we  stopped  only  an  hour  to  take  in  fruit  and  passengers. 

The  nearer  we  came  to  Lima  the  more  our  deck  resembled  a 
bivouac;  the  number  of  travelers  was  constantly  increasing;  tem- 
porary cabins  were  constructed  out  of  chests  and  trunks,  till  the 
crew  could  hardly  pass  along ;  the  cabins  were  choked  full,  so 
that  we  could  scarcely  stir ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that,  though 
the  sea  was  perfectly  smooth,  the  company  were  more  sea-sick 
than  I  have  even  seen  any  other  people  at  any  time. 

The  ladies  came  on  board  wrapped  in  furs ;  mlk  dresses  were 
rustling  on  every  side;  beautiful  Chinese  shawls,  pearls,  and  jew- 
els displayed  themselves  to  ad]g:iiring  eyes ;  and  even  waiting-wo- 
men were  glorious  in  their  embroidered  shoes  and  silk  stockings : 
but  the  effect  of  this  rich  dress  was  somewhat  marred  by  little 
round  straw  hats,  like  those  of  the  men,  that  suited  the  rest  of 
the  costume  very  ill.  All  this  finery  was  also  by  no  means  taste- 
fully arranged ;  nor  were  the  colors,  which  were  of  the  showiest, 
well  chosen. 

The  Peruvian  women  have  very  smaU  well-shaped  feet ;  and 
they  are  so  desirous  to  show  them  to  advantage  as  never,  I  was 
told,  to  wear  a  pair  of  shoes  as  much  as  a  week.  They  require 
them,  too,  to  fit  as  closely  as  our  elegantes  do  their  gloves ;  and,  on 
jputting  a  shoe  on,  they  bend  it  backward,  so  as  to  force  the  foot 
into  the  smallest  possible  size. 

January  17  th,  We  now  kept  constantly  in  sight  of  lofty  barren 
moimtains,  which  increased  in  height  as  we  approached  Callao. 

At  Hliacho,  a  small  fortified  town,  surrounded,  like  Payta,  by 
a  desert,  we  made  a  short  halt;  but  a  very  short  one,  as  the  cap- 
tain was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Callao,  where  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  day  before ;  but  the  steamer  went  very  slowly.  On  an  aver- 
age we  did  not  do  more  than  six  miles  an  hour ;  for,  as  there  is 
no  competition,  all  the  bad  old  boats  are  sent  to  this  station,  and 
travelers  have  no  remedy. 

The  small  town  of  Callao  has  the  most  considerable  harbor  in 
Peru.     It  is  very  much  sheltered,  being  so  surrounded  by  mount- 
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alns;  but  Hieate  is  so  appearance  of  forest  or  of  vegetation.  The 
town  has  7000  inhabitants,  and  there  is  something  of  an  Ori^ital 
character  about  its  style  of  building.  The  houses  are  flat  and 
low,  with  terraced  roofs  and  irregular  windows,  often  only  closed 
with  latticed  wooden  balconies,  that  hang  agaiqst  the  wall.  Thej 
are  built  partly  of  unbumed  brick  and  partly  of  reeds  plastered 
with  clay.  The  rooms  are  gloomy,  as  they  usually  receive  light 
only  from  one  window  opening  on  the  roof,  not  glazed,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  closed  with  a  wooden  lattice,  and  by  shutters  that 
are  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  a  cord  hanging  down  into  the 
room. 

The  fortress,  which  since  the  declaration  of  independence  bears^ 
the  name  of  Independenzie^  is  a  very  important  one,  of  considera- 
ble size,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon.     It  is  in  good  re- 
pair, and  surrounded  by  a  deep  broad  ditch,  which,  by  means  of 
a  communication  with  the  sea,  can  be  readily,  filled  with  water. 

I  staid  a  day  at  Callao,  and,  befwe  any  thing  else,  I  visited  the 
market^  which  really  astonished  me  by  the  rich  abundance  of 
productions  of  both  hemispheres  that  it  exhibited.  The  various 
grades  of  elevati<ni  in  the  Cordilleras  offer,  in  fact,  all  the  climates 
in  the  world ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  you  see,  by  the  side  of 
the  juiciest  grapes,  the  golden  granadilla,  the  peach,  and  the  man- 
go ;  the  apricot  and  apple  lie  along  with  the  plantain  and  chiri^ 
moyoj  or,  as  the  English  call  it,  the  custard«apple,  which  is  by 
many  travelers  regarded  as  the  very  queen  of  fruits^  though  I 
should  myself  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  mangostan 
of  Java,  which  is  more  delioately  flavored,  and  at  the  same  time 
light  and  wholesome.  The  granadiUa  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
passion-flower,  with  a  flavor  much  like  our  gooseberry.  Peaches^ 
apples,  and  apricots  are,  however,  much  inferior  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  scarcely  to  be  eaten  without  cooking.  One  cause  of 
this  inferiority  is  probably  the  careless  cultivation ;  for  the  natives 
are  almost  too  idle  to  do  any  thing,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  Eu- 
ropean planters.  Of  the  kinds  of  com,  barley  and  maize  are  most 
cultivated,  and  form  the  chief  article  of  food  for  the  common  peo^^ 
pie.  I  was  struck  with  a  Mack  variety  of  maize  that  I  saw  l3^ng 
among  the  heaps  of  yellow,  whitish-brown,  and  other  colors.    The 
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spikes  are  veiy  smaU,  and  I  understood  it  was  ohiedy  used  for 
pastry. 

In  the  afternoon  I  walked  to  the  spot  near  the  fortress  where 
stood  the  old  town  of  Callao,  which  in  1746  was  destroyed  by  a 
terrific  earthquake ;  a  part  of  the  city  fell  into  the  sea,  the  re- 
mainder entirely  to  ruins,  and  3000  people  lost  their  lives.  There 
is  now  nothing  more  to  be  seen  of  it  than  a  few  fragments  of 
walls  and  some  heaps  of  bricks.  Many  travelers  have  maintained 
that  a  part  of  the  ruined  city  may  be  seen  beneath  the  sea,  but 
this  is  a  very  common  romantic  fiction. 

A  more  pleasant  walk  was  to  the  gardens  and  other  planta- 
tion$  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  the  vicinity  of 
Callao.  Sandy  and  desolate  as  the  country  appears,  only  a  little 
water  is  required  to  bring  forth  a  rapid  display  of  v^table  life. 
On  the  banks  of  this  rivulet  a  dozen  German  skiers  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  they  obtain  very  fine  harvests.  They  de- 
vote themselves  especially  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  whick 
spread  along  and  dimb  over  the  stones,  forming  a  perf^  net- 
work, but  never  rising  much  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Government  of  Fern  Besat  an  invita- 
tion to  Glerman  emigrants  to  come  to  this  country,  aod  offered 
them  many  advantageous  conditions ;  and  a  band  c^  not  leas  than 
2000  soon  left  their  homes  for  this  &ff-distant  land,  where  they 
hoped  to  find  a  new  home.  But  llie  ships  were  overcrowded, 
the  food  and  water  bad,  they  were  treated  like  the  cdaves  brought 
from  Afidca,  and  more  than  half  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  died 
on  the  voyage.  When  the  remainder  reached  P^n  they  found 
themselves  cheated  and  d^&auded  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  Instead 
of  being  sent  to  a  climate  suitable  to  them,  they  had  land  asrigned 
them  in  the  neighborboods  of  Callao  and  lima,  where  the  great 
heat  is  almost  mortal  to  European  workmen;  The  advances :  of 
money  made  to  them  stood  in  no  proportion  to  the  djBamess  of  die 
land,  and  the  poor  creatures  soon  sunk  inta  misery  and  disease. 

The  Hamburg  consul,  M.  Bodewald,  eq>oused^their  cause  with 
zealous  humanity..  He  exerted  himself  for  them  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru ;  he  wrote  concerning  them  to  Germany ;  and 
set  on  foot  subscriptions,  besides  affiNrding  them  extensive  asdst- 
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anee  from  bis  own  resources.  Most  of  them  died  neyertheless, 
leaying  behind  them  disconsolate  widows  and  children ;  thev  lat- 
ter, of  course,  bearing  the  climate  better,  as  they  were  not  ~em* 
ployed  in  field  labor.  Most  cruel  and  un{>ardonable  is  it  of  a 
Government  to  hold  out  these  delusive  inducements  to  emigra- 
ticm,  and  then  abandon  those  whom  they  have  enticed  to  their 
ruin !  Would  that  any  thing  I  could  say  might  tend  to  warn  in- 
ten^ng  emigrants  not  to  take  so  important  a  step  without  pre- 
viously making  themselves  in  some  measure  acqufunted  with  the 
country  to  which  they  are  going,  and  obtaining  infiTrmation  con- 
cerning the  climate,  the  food,  and  all  the  resources  that  may  be 
at  their  disposal ;  and  fain  would  I  warn  them  against  too  easily 
^ving  credit  to  the  representations  of  interested  agents.  When 
the  poor  have  been  once  enticed  from  their  homes  to  a  distant 
country,  as  they  seldom  have  the  means  of  returning,  they  are 
given  over  utterly  helpless  to  whatever  fate  may  await  them. 

The  fault,  it  must  be  added,  lies,  in  some  <:ases,  more  with  the 
emigrants  themselves  than  with  any  other.  They  often  fancy 
that,  if  they  can  only  get  to  some  £stant  part  of  the  world,  they 
shall  find,  as  the  saying  is,  roast  pigeons  fiying  into  their  mouths ; 
and  when  they  discover  that  this  has  been  a  mistake,  they  grow 
discontented  and  dejected.  An  emigrant  should  always  expect 
that,  at  least  in  the^first  few  years,  he  will  have  harder  work  and 
more  difficulties  to  encounter  than  if  he  had  staid  at  home.  I  have, 
nevertheless,  seen  some  who  had  been  settled  in  their  new  coun- 
try but  a  very  short  time,  sitting  down  to  table  with  fine  meat, 
vegetables,  and  good  bread,  with  tea  and  dbfiee  regularly  twiee  a 
day,  who  were  nevertheless  dissatisfied  because  they  had  to  work, 
as  they  must  assuredly  have  done  had  they  staid  in  the  old  country, 
with  fer  less  reward  for  their  labors.  Many  a  time  would  they 
there  have  barely  been  able  to  satisfy  their  hunger  on  potatoes  or 
bad  "bread. 

Before  proceeding  to  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  I  will  remind 
the  reader  in  a  few  words  of  some  particulars  concerning  it.  The 
estimated  area  of  Peru  is  between  400,000  and  500,000  square 
miles,  its  population  about  2,150,000  persons.  It  is  divideddnto 
eleven  departments,  and  these  again  into  dxty-three  provinces. 
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The  state  revames  are  estimated  at  10,000,000  of  dollars,  and 
its  iKpenses  at  the  same  sum ;  but  the  national  debt  amounts  to 
60,000,000  of  dollars,  and  a  very  small  part  of  the  revenue  is  set 
aside  for  its  liquidation. 

The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Congress  of  two 
chambers,  twent7<-one  senators,  and  eightj-one  deputies,  who  as- 
semble in  Lima  every  other  year.  The  executive  power  and  the 
right  of  appointing  the  ministry  belongs  to  a  president,  who  holds 
office  for  four  years.  The  name  of  the  present  one  is  Jose  Rufi- 
no  Echenique. 

This  form  of  government  has  subsisted  since  the  year  1824, 
when  the  country  renounced  the  Spanish  rule;  but  Callao,  the 
only  fortress,  maintained  itself,  under  General  Rodin,  for  several 
years,  and  then  only  capitulated  imder  very  honorable  conditions. 
This  General  Rodin,  though  a  brave  man,  bears  in  other  respects 
a  very  indifferent  character ;  and  the  long  defense  he  made  is  as- 
cribed rather  to  motives  of  private  and  selfish  interest  than  to  his 
attachment  to  his  sovereign ;  since  he  had  laid  up  immense  stores 
of  provisions,  which  he  sold  from  time  to  time,  at  exorbitant 
prices,  to  the  wealthy  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort- 
ress. In  their  distress  they  had,  it  is  said,  to  purchase  the  means 
of  existence  of  him  almost  for  their  weight  in  gold ;  and,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress,  the  general  returned  to  Spain  with 
a  most  enormous  fortune. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Peru  so  many  revolu- 
tions have  tal^en  place  there,  that  the  tranquillity  of  a  few  years 
even  is  something  uncommon.  All  these  revolutions  have  orig- 
inated with  the  military.  Officers  of  rank,  coveting  the  dignity 
of  the  presidency,  have  usually  commenced  the.  disturbances  and 
gained  over  the  soldiers ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Peru 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  this  time  it  orig-N 
inated  with  civilians.  The  troubles  had  commenced  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  the  preceding  year,  on  account  of  the  bad  administra- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  which  was  known  to  have  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  discovery  of  the  guano  ;*  and  yet  nothing  had 

*  It  is  calculated  that^  on  the  Chincha  Islands  alone,  there  is  still  more 
than  12^009,000  of  tons  of  guano,  which  the  GoTemment  is  selling  on  its 
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been  done  eiiher  for  the  public  benefit  or  toward  the  liquidation 
of  the  national  debt.  The  President  is  accused  of  having  appro- 
priated to  himself  and  his  party  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
riches  of  the  country.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  more  easily,  he 
is  said  to  havB  invited  people  to  bring  forward  unsettled  claims 
for  provisions,  compensations,  etc.,  frpm  the  times  of  preceding 
revolutions.  The  people  who  had  these  claims  had  long  ceased 
to  count  on  them,  and  in  many  cases  had  even  lost  or  destroyed 
the  papers ;  others  were  dead,  and  the  heirs  had  no  vouchers  to 
show.  It  was  then  privately  hinted  to  them  that  there  would 
not  be  much  difficulty  made  about  acknowledging  their  claims, 
only  that  they  must  put  down  higher  sums,  in  order  that,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  something  might  be  struck  off.  And  the 
President  and  his  party  then,  through  their  agents,  bought  up 
these  papers  for  small  sums.  By  these  intrigues,  and  by  having 
die  handling  of  the  state  paper  and  the  management  of  the  guano 
trade,  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  millions  of  dollars. 

The  present  revolution  had  not  reached  as  far  as  lima  when 
I  came,  and  the  President  had  the  military  on  his  side,  and  paid, 
partly  out  of  his  own  funds  and  partly  from  those  of  the  state,  an 
army  of  spies,  who  seized  and  delivered  to  the  government  every 
person  on  whom  the  smallest  suspicion  fell.  Many  had  been  ban- 
ished, others  were  still  languishing  in  prison.* 

For  several  years  Peru  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  governed 
by  covetous  and  grasping  men,  whose  chief  care  has  been  devoted 

to  the  filling  their  own  pockets. 

On  the  19th  of  January  I  went  to  lima,  where  the  before-men- 
tioned Hamburg,  consul,  M.  Bodewald,  was  so  good  as  to  receive 
me  into  his  house ;  a  favor  that  was  so  mu2h  the  more  important 
to  me,  as  in  this  country  the  Spanish  language  is  almost  exclusive-^ 
ly  spoken,  and  I  was  not,  at  that  time,  acquainted  with  it. 

From  Callao  to  Lima,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  a  railroad  has 
been  opened  since  1851,  though  the  ascent  is  no  less  than  450 

own  account  in  Europe  and  America,  and  getting  for  it  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  ton. 

*  I  afterward  learned  from  the  papers  that  the  revolution  had  ended 
with  the  fall  of  the  President.  . 
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feet ;  and  in  going  back  from  Lima  the  steam  is  not  naed  at  all. 
What  struck  me  as  most  peculiar  in  this  railway  is,  that  it  run» 
through  a  great  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Lima  without  being  in 
any  way  whatever  railed  off.  The  locomotiires  run  through  the 
streets  just  as  (»dinary  carriages  do  in  other  places ;  children  play 
about  the  house-doors ;  horsemen  turn  their  steeds  hastily  aside, 
and  the  engine  dashes,  roaring  and  snorting^  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  danger,  however,  no  ac* 
cident  had  before  taken  .place ;  but  while  I  was  there  an  ass  got 
upon  the  rail,  and  the  engine,  passing  over  it^  was  thrown  off  the 
line,  by  which  several  people  were  hurt  and  one  killed. 

The  dty  of  Lima,  containing  at  present  96,300  inhabitant!^ 
was  founded  by  Pizarro  on  the  6th  of  January,  1534;  and  on 
the  18th  of  June  of  the  same  year  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
CathedraL  The  town  is  divided  into  regular  quarters,  and  the 
River  Bimac,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
five  arches,  runs  through  it,  separating  it  into  two  unequal  por* 
tions.     The  streets  are  long,  and  tolerably  broad  and  straight. 

The  Plaza  Grande  is  a  fine  quadrangle,  with  arcades  along  two 
sides,  beneath  which  are  shops  containing  rich  and  elegant  goods  ; 
the  third  side  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  and  the  episcopal  pal- 
ace, and  the  fourth  by  the  palace  of  the  President  and  the  house 
of  senators.  The  word  palace  is  a  very  high-sounding  title  for 
such  exceedingly  shabby-lo(^dng  buildings ;  but  they  have  rather 
a  better  appearance  from  the  court-yards  than  from  the  outside. 
That  of  the  President  is  particularly  disfigured  by  a  number  of 
little  booths  that  are  plastered  on  to  it.  Li  the  middle  of  the 
square  rises  a  tolerably  well-looking  fountain ;  but  it  is  constant* 
ly  surrounded  by  asses  and  their  drivers,  the  water-carriers  of  the 
city,  as  no  house  in  Lima  is  supplied  in  any  other  way  than  by 
them,  and  many  families  have  to  pay  Aye  or  six  dollars  a  month 
for  it. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  square,  now  occupied  by  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  once  stood  the  palace  of  Pizarro ;  and  here  he 
was  murdered  on  the  26th  of  June,  1546.  He  was  sitting  at 
table  with  his  friends  when  the  conspirators  surrounded  the  pal- 
ace, and,  raising  the  cry  of  "Death  to  the  tyrant!"  rushed  in. 
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He  perished  sword  in  liand ;  but  the  exact  spot  is  not  known, 
nor  the  place  where  he  is  buried.  Some  saj  it  was  in  the  Cathe- 
draly  others  in  the  Franciscan  church;  but  I  have  inquired  at 
both  places  without  being  aide  to  find  out  the  spot. 

Churches  and  convents  are  very  numerous  in  Lima,  and  the 
clergy  are  proprietors  of  innumerable  buildings,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
tensive landed  estates.  One  fifth  of  the  town  is  said  to  belong  to 
them,  and  many  of  the  convents  possess  a  revenue  of  from  80,000 
to  100,000  dollars.  Among  the  churches,  those  that  pleased  me 
best,  after  the  Cathedral,  were  the  Franciscan,  Augustin,  and  Do- 
minican, as  well  as  that  of  St.  Peter ;  and  there  are  several  others 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  that  are  well  worth  seeing.  Hiey 
are  in  a  noble  style  of  building — ^their  cupolas  grandly  propor- 
tionedy  and  the  interior  decorated  with  wood-carvings  in  bas-re- 
lief, all  richly  gilt.  The  wealth  of  these  churches,  in  silver,  gold, 
and  jewels,  is  not  now  so  great  as  it  once  was ;  and  the  silver  tab- 
ernacle and  silver  pillars  to  the  altar  in  the  Cathedral  are  so  dirty, 
that  you  would  never  discover  of  what  precious  materials  they 
were  made  if  it  were  not  pointed  out  to  you. 

At  grand  festivals  these  churches  are  magnificently  decorated 
with  velvet  and  flowers,  and  lighted  up  like  fairy  palaces,  while 
the  saints  appear  in  full  dress,  with  all  their  jewelry,  and  the 
priests  in  robes  embroidered  with  gold.  Unluckily,  however, 
none  of  these  £ltes  took  place  while  I  was  there,  and  the  saints 
wore  only  their  every-day  clothes,  and  very  ugly  saints  they  are ; 
but  the  churches  themselves  are  at  all  times  most  imposing  in 
their  grandeur.  Their  majestic  vaults  and  lofty,  long-drawn 
aisles,  their  side  altars  and  niches,  with  columns  and  statues  sup- 
porting tKem,  their  walls  adorned  with  pictures  and  statues,  ex- 
cept when  the  faces  happened  to  be  absurd  caricatures,  or  the  fig- 
ures tricked  out  in  some  ludicrous  costume  that  reminded  you 
more  of  heathenism  than  of  Christianity;  the  solemn  twilight 
gloom,  through  which  a  lamp  here  and  there  glimmered  like  a 
star ;  the  profound  silence,  or  the  voice  of  the  priest  officiating  at 
some  altar,  most  certainly  tend  more  to  elevate  the  mind  and  in- 
spire solemn  thought  than  mere  white  walls  in  prosaic  nakedness. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  I  think,  that  the  Catholic  form  of  Chris- 

P2 
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tianity  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  make  proselytes  among 
heathen  nations,  were  the  priests  only  different  from  what  they 
are.  But  you  hear  the  same  complaints  against  them  in  all 
countries — ^most  of  them  are  only  priests  as  long  as  they  stand 
before  the  altar ;  when  they  have  once  left  the  church,  they  sel- 
dom tlunk  more  of  their  high  and  holy  vocation. 

The  external  devotion  of  the  people  here  is  stiU  remarkable. 
Many  take  off  their  hats  when  th^  only  pass  a  church,  and  all 
do  if  the  bells  are  ringing  for  morning  or  evening  prayers;  the 
foot-passenger  stops,  the  ass-driver  alights  from  his  beast,  con- 
versation ceases,  and  all  hearts  s6em  to  be  raised  in  supplication 
to  the  invisible  God.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  customaiy  do- 
ings begin  again ;  the  ass-driver  ill-uses  the  poor  animal  he  owns, 
the  tradesman  cheats  his  customer,  and  the  whisper  of  prayer  is 
exchanged  for  the  whisper  of  slander. 

There  is  no  public  building  in  lima  worth  mentioning  except 
the  churches ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  city  does  not  make  a  very 
advantageous  impression  on  the  stranger.  The  suburbs  show,  like 
Oriental  cities,  nothing  but  long  walls  and  low  doors,  and  very  few 
windows ;  and  it  is  only  toward  the  centre  oi  the  town  that  the 
streets  begy[i  to  have  a  pleasanter  appearance ;  but  there  the  houses 
have  high  arched  entrances  and  numerous  windows^  The  wood- 
en latticed  balconies  are  found  every  where ;  the  roo6  are  flat  at 
Callao,  and  most  rooms  here,  as  well  as  there,  receive  light  only 
from  one  window  opening  on  the  roof. 

Here,  as  in  the  East,  the  facade,  or,  as  we  mijght  say  in  Hi- 
bernian style,  the  front  of  the  house,  is  at  the  back.  The  recep- 
tion-rooms lie  opposite  the  great  house  door,  and  the  walls  toward 
the  inner  court  are  adorned  here  and  there  with  handsome  figures ; 
and  the  court,  though  not  paved,  is  decorated  with  flowerpots. 
The  saloon,  into  which  you  can  look  through  the  house-door,  is 
prettily  fitted  up,  and  the  windows  and  glass  doors  ornamented 
with  draperies ;  and  through  this  you  can  see,  in  the  background 
beyond  the  court,  a  small  garden.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  in  the 
evening  to  walk  through  the  streets  and  stop  and  look  into  the 
houses  when  these  rooms  are  lighted  up,  and  the  graceful  forms 
of  the  Peruvian  ladies  give  animation  to  the  pretty  picture. 
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The  handsomest  house  of  all  is  that  of  the  old  Spanish  family 
Torre-Tagle;  and  this  has  a  facade,  with  many  architectural  dec* 
orations  toward  the  street.  The  house  is  now  in  possession  of  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family. 

Of  the  public  institutions,  I  visited  the  Museum,  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  library.  The  hospital  I  did  not  go  to, 
as  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  there  were  many 
patients  lying  there. 

The  Museum  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  that  I  ever  saw. 
Every  species  of  natural  production  is  represented  by  some  speci- 
men, poor  in  itself,  and  spoiled  by  neglect,  and  the  insects  and 
crustacecB  are  wanting  altogether^  Instead  of  Peruvian  insects, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  boxes  with  the  most  ordinary  Chinese 
beetles,  and  of  marine  productions  there  is  nothing  at  all.  The 
most  valuable  things  in  it  are  some  very  well  preserved  mummies 
in  a  crouching  posture,  as  they  were  taken  from  the  graves  of  the 
Incas ;  as  well  as  a  tolerably  large  collection  of  ancient  Peru- 
vian drinking-cups  and  other  vessels.  The  oil-portraits  of  former 
reigning  Incas  represent  them  as  handsome  well-formed  men,  with 
noble  features.  There  are  also  pictures  of  the  Spanish  viceroys, 
life-size  ;  but  precisely  the  one  that  excites  most  interest,  that  of 
Pizarro,  has  been  placed  in  such  an  unfavorable  light,  and  is  so 
blackened  by  age,  that  you  can  hardly  see  more  of  it  than  the 

outline. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  nothing  more  than  a  wretch- 
ed drawing-school  for  mere  beginners.  How  it  came  by  such  a 
grand  title  I  Could  not  make  out,  for  it  possesses  neither  statues 
nor  busts,  nor  a  single  oil-picture,  or  even  a  large  drawing.  All 
that  I  saw  were  a  few  young  pupils  occupied  in  drawing  eyes, 
ears,  and  noses. 

The  Library  contains,  in  two  handsome  saloons,  no  less  than 
30,000  volumes,  and  some  very  valuable  manuscripts ;  but  I  could 
not  find  a  line  in  the  handwriting  of  Pizarro. 

The  Alameda  and  the  bridge  are  the  public  'promenades  of 
Lima.  The  former  consists  of  some  avenues  <^  trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  has  the  arena  for  bull-flghts  on  one  side, 
and  at  the  end  an  establishment  for  oold  bathing.    The  mountains 
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can  be  seen  horn  almost  ereiy  street,  particularly  the  Cerro  de 
gan  Cristoval,  1275  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cross  has 
been  erected  that  attracts  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  every  year. 

The  cemetery,  called  the  Pantheon,  lying  outside  the  city,  is 
very  beautiful.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1807,  and  the  chapel, 
as  well  as  the  house  of  the  superintendent,  is  built  in  extremely 
pretty  style.  The  gardens  are  dhdded  into  several  departments^ 
intersected  by  beautiful  avenues  of  trees,  and  inclosed  by  high 
walls.  They  contain,  besides  many  places  for  graves,  more  than 
1000  niches  for  walling  up  the  dead ;  and  in  these  are  deposited 
the  bodies  for  which  the  ground  has  been  purchased  in  perpetuity. 
In  the  other  graves  they  remain  only  until  the  ground  is  wanted 
again,  when  the  bones  are  collected  and  put  into  large  stone  vaults 
or  common  graves.  The  bodies  of  children  are,  after  lying  a  short 
time,  piled  up  in  a  wooden  tower,  the  door  of  which  I  opened,  and 
saw  great  numbers  of  the  little  remains  wrapped  in  cloths.  These 
are  the  children  of  the  more  opulent  classes ;  the  poor  are  buried  in 
large  common  graves.  Before  the  construction  of  this  Pantheon, 
the  dead  were  often  buried  inside  the  churches. 

Besides  this  institution,  by  which  the  unhealthy  practice  of 
burying  within  the  city  is  avcdded,  the  public  health  of  lima  is 
promoted  by  many  elaborately  constructed  canals,  which  are  filled 
from  the  Bimac,  and  run  through  the  streets  from  east  to  west ; 
and  another  sanitary  provision,  though  of  nature's  contrivance, 
consists  in  a  species  of  bird,  black,  and  as  large  as  a  common  cock 
(whence  they  are  called  gaUmagas),  which,  like  the  dogs  in  Con- 
stantinople, pick  up  from  the  streets  all  kinds  of  carrion-like  filth, 
and  so  contribute  something  toward  their  cleanliness.  I  saw  these 
tame  birds  of  prey  also  at  Callao,  and  there,  as  here,  they  moved 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded  street  quite  at  their  ease. 

The  market  I  visited  several  times.  There  is  a  large  handsome 
hall,  that  serves  especially  for  the  sale  of  meat,  dead  poultry,  and 
vegetables.  The  variety  of  provisions  was  here  greater  than  I  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  of  course  the  quantity  also.  Judging  from 
the  great  number  of  butchers'  shops,  one  would  presume  that  the 
people  eat  much  meat ;  and  it  seemed  rather  strange  to  me  that 
the  butchers,  or,  at  least,  the  sellers  of  meat,  were  of  the  feminine 
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gender^  they  did  not  appear  to  find  any  difficulty  in  handing  about 
the  huge  heavy  legs  of  beef,  and  distributu:^  them  in  pounds  to 
their  customers.  The  dead  poultry,  as  in  Italy,  is  not  always  sold 
whole,  but  you  may  buy  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  fowl  if  you  like. 

Living  is  very  dear  in  Lima ;  a  family  that  could  be  maintained 
in  Germany  for  between  800  and  400  pounds,  or  1500  dollars  a 
year,  would  here  cost  certainly  4000.  Li  every  opulent  house  a 
major-domo  is  kept,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  plate  or 
linen,  superintend  the  other  servants,  and  lay  in  all  the  provisions. 

The  consumption  of  ice  in  Lima  is  extraordinary — ^to  the  value, 
it  is  calculated,  of  1000  dollars  a  day.  It  is  brought  from  North 
America,  and  costs  less  this  way-  than  it  would  if  got  from  the 
neighboring  Cordilleras,  whence  it  must  be  brought  on  the  backs 
of  mules.  The  ice  is  prepared  with  milk  and  fruit,  as  well  as  used 
with  water  and  wine ;  and  from  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning 
the  numerous  ice-shops  are  crowded ;  and  you  may  fmd  your  cook, 
your  major-domo,  with  the  butcheress,  the  milk-woman,  etc,  sit- 
ting, in  elegant  tranquillity,  enjoying  this  favorite  refreshment. 
The  ice,  I  may  here  observe,  is  vety  badly  prepared,  being  in 
rough  lumps,  and  very  insipid. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lima,  like  those  of  Acapulco,  Callao,  and, 
I  believe,  all  the  Spanish- American  States,  are  of  such  mixed  In- 
dian, European,  and  African  blood,  and  proceed  from  such  an 
inter-ramification  of  races,  as  can  be  found  in  no  other  quarter 
of  ihe  world.  Among  the  higher  classes  of  Creoles  and  old  Span- 
iards* there  are  some  very  beautiful  girls  and  women,  and  the 
lima  ladies  have  the  reputation  of  knowing  1k>w  to  increase  their 
attractions  by  their  rich  and  tastefol  toilet.  Their  walk  and 
deportment  is  considered  extremely  graceful ;  and  of  their  pretty 
little  hands,  and  of  their  feet,  set  off  by  silk  stockings  and  thin- 
nest, most  close-fitting  shoes,  I  have  already  spoken. 

In  intellectual  endowments  also,  namely,  in  natural  underr 
standing,  what  is  called  mother-wit,  as  well  as  in  a  considerable 
talent  for  music,  nature  has  been  abundantly  liberal  to  them ;  but 

♦  All  whose  complexions  approach  at  all  to  white  call  themselves  "  Old 
Spaniards" — a  race  with  which  they  are  eager  to  claim  kindred.  Creoles 
are  those  who  have  been  horn  here,  btit  of  genuine  Enropean  parents. 
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they  have,  unfortunately,  very  little  industry  or  perseverance  to 
improve  their  natural  gifts.  On  these  points,  however,  1  can  say 
little  fix)m  my  own  observation,  as  I  was  too  short  a  time  in  Lima 
to  see  much  of  the  old  Spanish  families,  the  access  to  which  is  not 
particularly  easy  to  strsmgers.  I  saw  them  mostly  in  the  boxes 
of  the  theatre  (where  Miss  Hayes,  and  the  not  less  admired  tenor, 
Mengis,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  violinist,  Hauser,  were  then 
engaged),  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  certainly  think  what  I  heard 
from  gentlemen  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  lima  ladies  amply 
confirmed. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  they  still  wore  in  the  street,  or  for  go- 
ing to  church,  a  peculiar  costume,  consisting  of  a  long  black  up- 
per robe,  caUed  a  acofa,  and  the  mantilla,  which  covered  the  head 
and  bung  down  below  the  waist,  leaving  only  just  a  peep-hole  for 
one  eye.  In  this  dress,  it  is  said,  a  man  could  not  recognize  his 
own  wife';  but  it  is  now  only  seen  at  churches  or  in  processions; 
for  it  was  found,  in  many  respects,  rather  too  convenient,  and  no 
man  liked  to  see  it  on  his  own  wife  or  daughter,  however  he  might 
approve  it  on  any  other  lady.  As  a  substitute  for  the  mantilla, 
the  women  now  throw  a  large  shawl  over  the  whole  person,  head 
and  all;  and  this  not  very  attractive  costume  is  sometimes  even 
worn  at  the  theatre. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  women  of  the  lower  classes  so  richly  and 
extravagantly  dressed  as  here.  You  meet  milk  and  fruit  women 
riding  their  asses  to  market,  and  witli  their  goods  before  them,  in 
silk  dresses,  Chinese  shawls,  silk  stockings,  and  embroidered  shoes, 
all  of  staring  colors,  but  most  of  the  finery  more  or  less  ragged, 
and  hanging  half  off.  I  did  not  think  it  at  all  became  their  yel- 
low or  dark-brown  faces ;  and  they  often  reminded  me  of  Sancho 
Panza's  remaik  concerning  his  lady,  who,  as  queen  of  the  ^'  nn^ 
discovered  islands,"  he  says,  will  look  like  ^'  a  pig  with  a  gold 
necklace." 

The  men,^rich  or  poor,  European  or  native,  Whenever  they  ride, 
wear  the  poncho  over  the  rest  of  their  dress,  as  they  do  in  Chili ; 
and  even  the  women  wear  it  when  they  make  an  excursion  on 
horseback.  Ladies  of  rank  and  wealth  go  only  to  church  on  foot ; 
at  other  times  they  make  use  of  the  cal^he,  or  caleaa,  a  two-* 
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wheeled  carriage,  drawn  hj  mules  harnessed  a  long  Way  off,  and 
on  one  of  which  the  driver  sits.  Men  who  have  much  occasion  to 
go  out,  such  as  physicians,  ride  on  horses  or  mules. 

Small  tradesmen,  water-carriers,  etc.,  also  ride,  but  on  asses, 
which  they  treat  very  ill — as  is  intimated  by  the  Peruvian  prov- 
erb, which  says  that  ^^  lima  is  the  heaven  of  women,  the  purga- 
tory of  husbands,. and  the  hell  of  asses."  Certainly,  if  one  be- 
lieved in  the  metempsychosis,  one  would  have  an  especial  dread 
of  being  metamorphosed  into  a  Peruvian  ass  or  a  Javanese  post- 
horse. 

The  llama  is  much  better  used.  It  is  made  to  work,  indeed, 
as  a  beast  of  burden,^  but  it  is  gently  and  tenderly  treated ;  and 
one  might  almost  say  that  the  Peruvians  have  a  respect  for  this 
animi^.  It  is  of  the  camel  species,  by  its  long  neck,  and  from 
the  foot  to  the  top  of  its  head  is  about  five  feet  high.  Four  species 
of  llamas  are  known:  the  llama prcper,  the  tzlpaco,  the  vicufut,  and 
the  fftumaeo  ;  but  the  llamas  only  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  as 
they  are  far  more  serviceable  in  the  bad  roads  of  the  Corderillas 
than  asses  or  mules,  and  are  employed  to  bring  down  the  ore  from 
the  mountains.  A  llama  will  go  fr^om  three  to  four  leagues  in 
a  day,  and  carry  aliundred  pounds ;  but  if  any  thing  more  is  put 
upon  him,  he  will  lie  down,  and  not  stir  till  the  extra  weight  is 
taken  off.^ 

These  beautiful,  gentle  animals  are  not  often  seen  in  the  city  of 
Lima,  for  they  can  not  wall  bear  th«^  heat ;  but  while  I  was  there, 
there  chanced  to  come  a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  to  bring 
salt  to  carry  to  the  mountains.  I  grieve  to  state  that  these  pret- 
ty creatures,  when  they  are  angiy,  have  a  nasty  trick  of  spitting 
about  them ;  and  the  saliva  is  so  sharp  and  acrid,  that  it  causes 
a  burning  pain  when  it  falls  on  the  skin.  Another  uncommon 
thing,  besides  the  advent  of  the  llamas,  happened  while  I  was  in 
Lima ;  namely,  a  tolerably  heavy  rain  came  on,  and  lasted  five  or 
six  hours — ^a  phenomenon  that  tl^  '^  oldest  inhabitant"  could  not 
recollect  to  have  hs^pened  before.  In  summer  it  never  rains  here, 
and  in  what  is  called  the  winter  very  seldcMn ;  and  then  the  rain 
is  so  fine,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  damp  mist,  and  is  not 
*  An  ass  will  carry  usually  200,  and  a  mule  800  pounds. 
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Buffident  to  wet  the  stones.    /Thuiider-stoniw  do  not  take  place  on 
this  side  the  Cordilleras. 

The  temperature,  although  lima  lies  only  12^  south  of  the 
equator,  is  never  oppressively  hot.'  I  was  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  never  found  the  ther- 
mometer rise-in  the  room  above  77°  of  Fahr.  This  temperate  cli- 
mate is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  cuxtents  of  cool  air  pro- 
ceeding from  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  here 
only  twenty-eight  leagues  off.  There  are,  however,  veiy  frequent 
earthquakes.  In  the  five  weeks  of  my  stay  in  Lima  there  were 
three.  The  first  was  very  considerable,  but  yet  did  no  damage ; 
in  the  second  a  loud,  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  thunder,  was 
heard  beneath  the  ground,  and  lasted  forty  seccmds ; .  and  the  third 
consisted  of  a  few  very  slight  shocks.  But  Whenever  an  earth- 
quake occurs,  however  slight,  the  people  rush  into  the  streets  and 
fall  on  their  kne^  crying  ^'  Misericordia,"  while  all  the  bells  in 
the  churches  begin  to  ring. 

One  very  unpleasant  thing  in  lima  is  the  great  insecurity,  and 
the  frequency  of  robbery.  After  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
it  is  scarcely  dark,  it  is  thought  imprudent  to  venture,  outside  the 
gates,  or  on  the  Alameda  or  any  other  little-frequented  spot  alone ; 
even  if  you  are  on  horseback,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  be  attack- 
ed. In  burglaries  the  thieves  do  not  merely  let  themsdves  in  at 
doors  and  windows,  but  dimb  up  to  the  terraced  roof,  which  is 
mostly  of  very  slight  materials,  make  an  opening  in  it,  and  let 
themselves  down  into  the  room. 

A  few  years  ago  these  affiurs  were  carried  on  on  a  still  grander 
scale ;  and  bands  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  frequently  on  horseback, 
would  come  in  the  evening  to  a  house  that  did  not  happen  to  be 
in  the  most  busy  part  of  the  town,  and,  leaving  the  half  of  their 
number  outside  to  keep  watch,  burst  in,  fasten  the  door,  and  po- 
litely request  the  inhabitants  not  to  disturb  themselves,  but  merely 
to  give  them  their  keys,  and  t^ey  would  find  what  they  wanted 
for  themselves.  Before  the  guard  outside  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  neighbors  or  passers  by,  and  a  sufGidently  strong  armed 
force  could  be  brought  against  them,  the  birds  were  long  flown 
with  their  booty. 
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On  the  very  frequented  road  from  Lima  to  Chorillos,  two 
leagues  in  length,  though  there  are  constantly  mounted  patrols 
about,  it  is  considered  dangerous  to  be  found  after  six  o'clock. 

The  Peruvian  cavahy,  mostly  consisting  of  negroes,  is  said  to 
be.  worth  little;  but  the  iu&mtrj,  for  which  Indians  firom  the 
mountains  are  tak^i,  consist  of  much  better  troops;  indeed, 
among  the  best  in  the  w(n*ld,  as  they  are  very  brave,  and  capable 
of  long  endurance  of  hunger,  toil,  and  hardship,  though  they  do 
not  on  ordinary  occasions  look  very  smart,  and,  if  they  did  not 
wear  swords,  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  day-laborers.  On 
parade,  however,  these  troops,  and  especially  the  cavahy,  make  a 
good  figure ;  their  uniforms  are  o£  white  linen  doth,  and  their 
horstes  are  handsome  and  well  trained. 

The  consul,  M.  Bodewald,  besides  offering  me  a  residence  in  his 
house,  was  so  good  as  to  arrange  an  e:£cursion  for  me  to  the  wa- 
tering-place ChoriUos  and  the  ruins  of  a  Peruvian  temple  of  the 
sun,  which  lie  four  leagues  from  it,  at  the  village  of  Lurin,  and 
are  said  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  of  those  to  be  seen  all 
along  the  coast.  The  distance  from  Lima  to  Chorillos  is  only  two 
leagues,  and  an  omnibua  goes  every  day,  in  which  I  traveled, 
while  the  gentlemen  rode  on  horseback.  The  road  lies  through 
a  sandy  plain,  on  which  only  here  and  there  small  spots  of  ver- 
dure, like  ccae&^  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  mountain  masses,  piled 
one  above  another,  that  border  the  plain  on  one  side  are  idso 
without  a  trace  of  vegetation. 

ChoriUos  itself  has  a  dull,  wretched  appearance,  consisting  only 
of  dirty  mud  houses  or  hovels,  crowded  together  upon  a  dusty  road. 
I  should  rather  have  taken  it  for  a  penal  colony  than  a  place  tiiat 
people  went  to  for  pleasure.  At  least  I  thought  that  only  sick 
people  who  reaSf  required  sea-bathing  would  think  of  going  to 
it;  but  that  is  not  the  case;  the  ladies  find,  it  seems,  some  sort 
of  amusement  in  this  doleful  watering-place,  and  eome,  they  say, 
for  chauge  of  air  and  recreation;  and  the  gentlemen  are  drawn 
thither,  not  only  by  their  society,  but  also  by  the  attractions  of 
the  green  tables,  where  considerable  sums  are, often  left  behind. 
It  often  happens  that  people  are  content  to  take  what  is  worse  for 
the  sake  of  a  change. 
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Early  on  the  following  morning  I  was  on  horseback  and  on  my 
way  to  Lurin.  We  chose  the  road  across  the  Pampas*  sandj 
steppes ;  on  which,  however,  there  are  some  fine  plantati<m8 — ha- 
ciendas^ as  they  are  called — ^mostly  planted  with  8ugar*<»uie. 

A  league  beyond  Chorillos  appeared  a  row  of  stone  arches,  that 
showed  there  had  once  been  an  aqueduct  there ;  and,  shortly  be- 
fore reaching  Lurin,  on  turning  our  horses  a  little  to  the  right,  to 
a  hill  called  PachacamaCy  rather  more  than  500  feet  high,  we  came 
upon  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  temple  of  the  sun. 

Faehacamac  (Creator  of  the  Earth)  was  the  mo^  powerful  dei- 
ty of  the  Yunkaa;  and,  when  they  were  overcome  by  the  Incai^ 
their  idols  were  cast  out  of  the  temple,  and  replaced  by  images  of 
the  sun ;  and  certain  royal  virgins  were  appointed  to  maintain  the 
sacred  fire;  but,  as  the  Incas  had  banished  the  Yunkas'  gods,  and 
forced  them  to  worship  the  sun,  so  did  Pizarro  subsequently  treat 
the  Incas  themselves  when  he  conquered  their  country.  The  Chris- 
tians, however,  behaved  much  more  cruelly  than  the  heathens  had 
done ;  the  viigins  of  the  sun  were  given  up  to  the  outrages  of  rude 
soldiers,  and  the  people  driven  by  fire  and  sword  to  adopt  the  new 
religion,  which  they  could  hardly  do  otherwise  than  detest,  when 
they  saw  its  professors  thus  guilty  of  every  kind  of  violence  and 
crime. 

Of  the  temple,  which  we  examined  on  all  sides,  there  now  re- 
mains nothing  but  some  portions  of  the  wall,  which,  fragments  as 
they  are,  testify  of  its  former  greatness.  The  few  small  chambers 
still  recognizable  are  mere  cells,  whidi  probably  received  their  light 
from  above.  Two  small  fire-places  are  also  left;  and  Both  outer 
and  inner  walls,  indeed  the  entire  edifice,  appear  to  have  been  con- 
structed of  unbumed  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  foun- 
dation, which  is  of  hewn  stone.  On  one  wall  t>nly  we  found  a 
piece  of  fine  hsud  plaster,  of  a  bright  red  color,  such  as  I  have  seen 
dug  out  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii. 

The  finer  monuments  of  Peruvian  architecture  are  to  be  found 
near  Cuzco,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  200  leagues  from  Lima. 
The  great  art  appears  to  have  consisted  in  fixing  the  stones,  with- 
out mortar,  firmly  one  upon  another,  as  if  they  were  all  of  wie 
piece.     Even  to  the  present  day  they  remain  so  closely  joined, 
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that  70U  can  not  insert  so  much  as  the  blade  of  a  knife  between 

them. 

•  There  is  a  beautiful  view  from  these  ruins  over  a  vaUej  that 

lies  at  their  foot.     The  environs  of  Lurin  are  also  very  pretty : 

blooming  fields  and  delicate  shrubs  cover  the  ground,  sandy  though 

i*  be.     When-  the  Spaniards  conquered  Peru  the  valley  of  Facha- 

camac  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  along  the  whole  coast,  and 

thickly  peopled ;  but  the  aqueduct  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cho- 

rillos  is  all  that  now  remains  to  tell  of  those  happy  days. 

Leaving  these  interesting  memorials  of  the  past,  we  betook  our- 
selves to  a  veiy  prosaic-looking  hacienda,  which  belongs  to  the 
convent  of  San  Pedro,  and  has  attached  to  it  lai^e  sugar  planta- 
tions and  many  slaves.  These  haciendas  are  let  out  on  long 
leases,  and  every  improvement  that  the  farmer  makes  on  the  land 
is  regularly  allowed  for ;  so  that  sometimes  the  claims  of  the  farm- 
er amount  to  so  much,  that  the  proprietor  is  very  glad  if  he  will 
continue  to  hold  the  land  at  the  lowest  rent.  On  this  estate  the 
tenant  has  put  up  a  steam-engine  for  crushing  the  sugar-cane,  the 
first  that  has  ever  been  erected  in  the  country. 

It  was  Sunday,  andt  when  we  arrived  divine  service  was  just 
over  ;  and  then  I  saw  what  was  certainly  new  to  me,  namely,  the 
whole  body  of  slaves  driven  out  of  the  church  into  a  division  of  the 
court-yard,  and  there  locked  in.  They  went  singing  and  laughing, 
and  making  a  noise,  into  their /old;  but  precisely  for  that  reason 
they  struck  me  as  exactly  like  a  herd  of  cattle.  Never  in  any 
place  else  had  I  seen  humanity  so  completely  degraded  to  the  level 
of  the  brutes. 

Eveiy  expectation  of  pleasure  was  now  over  for  me,  for  I  could 
not  get  this  sad  picture  out  of  my  thoughts.  The  poor  creatures 
sent  for  brandy,  which  their  owner  sells  to  them,  and  proposed,  I 
was  told,  to  pass  the  day  in  dancing,  singing,  and  drinking. 

I  have  been  in  Brazil  and  other  countries  where  the  ground* 
was  tilled  by  slaves ;  but  I  have  always  seen  them  better  clothed 
than  they  were  here,  and  I  never  before  saw  them  locked  up. 

At  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Peru  slavery  was  not 
abolished ;  but  it  was  decreed  that,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  children  bom  of  slaves  should  be  free.     This  twenty- 
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five  jears  was  subeequentlj  prolonged  to  fifty;  bat  no  slave  csan 
be  imported  anj  more,  and  the  moment  a  slave  touches  the  Peru- 
Tian  soil  he  is  free,  even  though  he  should  have  been  first  taken 
as  a  slave  out  of  the  country.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
the  circmnstance  that  had  struck  me  so  painfully,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  ill  treated,  especially  the  domestic  slaves,  and  tins 
law  does  much  to  protect  them.  A  slave  who  is  ill  used  can  sell 
himself  to  another  master,  and  he  is  usually  allowed  time  and 
opportunity  for  earning  money  fbr  himself,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  purchase  his  freedom.  Most  of  them,  however,  prefer 
spending  their  little  earnings  in  brandy,  and  leaving  their  owners 
to  take  care  of  them. 

M.  Bodewald,  when  he  offered  a  slave  his  freedom,  had  the 
present  declined,  with  the  remark  fr^m  the  slave  that  he.  should 
lead  a  much  easier  life  if  his  master  would  keep  him. 

Wb  went  back  to  Chorillos  through  the  plagaSj  that  is  by  the 
sea-coast;  and,  after  passing  the  night  there,  went  on  the  next 
morning  to  MtrafloreSj  a  village  half  way  between  Chorillos  and 
Lima,  and  to  which  families  also  go  for  pleasure  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  to  enjoy  a  better  and  purer  air  than  that  of 
the  dty.  There  are  here  pretty  rancJmy  that  is,  country  houses 
with  gardens,  and  a  handsome  square.  Altogether  Miraflores  is 
a  pleasant  jdaoe,  and,  compared  with  Chorillos,  a  little  Eden»    . 

I  passed  here  two  very  agreeable  days,  in  company  with  two 
highly  accomplished  and  intelligent  women,  Mesdames  Smith  and 
Dardnell.  The  first  is  an  excellent  painter,  the  latter  gifted  with 
a  very  fine  voice ;  and  both  are  most  amiable  and  estimable  moth- 
ers of  families. 

When  I  got  back  to  lima,  I  began  to  think  of  continuing  my 
wanderings. 

My  intention,  when  I  came  there,  had  been  to  cross  the  Cor- 
'dilleras  to  Loretto,  on  the  Biver  Amazon,  and  to  proceed  thence 
with  the  Brazilian  steamer  to  Para,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
America. 

But  the  revolution  hindered  the  execution  of  this  plan,  as  it 
had  taken  precisely  the  directioii  of  the  regions  throng  which  I 
should  have  had  to  pass ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  pro- 
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cure  ei&er  muks  or  drivers,  for  in  the  diTil  wacs  Mend  and  foe 
alike  seize  on  hoih  men  and  animals,  to  turn  the,  first  into  sol- 
diers, and  employ  the  cattle  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 

In  vain  did  I  wait  in  Lima  till  toward  the  end  of  February : 
the  situation  of  affairs  did  not  alter,  and  I  was  therefore  strongly 
advised  to  try  my  iK>rtune  at  Quito.  I  was  so  much  the  more  in- 
cSned  to  follow  this  advice,  as  M.  Muncsgo,  the  chaise  d'afiaires 
for  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  made  me  liberal  promises  in  the 
name  of  his  government.  He  told  me  the  President  was  his  par- 
ticular friend,  and  that  he  would  give  me  letters  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  other  persons  holding  high  and  important  offices ;  and  he 
.added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  the  President  would  himself  be 
greatly  interested  in  my  journey,  and  afford  me  every  assistance. 

Kelying  on  this  assurance,  and  furnished  with  &  dozen  of  these, 
as  I  imagined,  most  important  letters,  I  set  off  in  high  spirits,  and 
went  on  board  the  steamer  ScmUagoj  which  was  to  take  me  to 
Guayaquil,  on  my  way  to  Quito. 
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In  the  steamer  Santiago  I  found  the  cabins  foil,  so  that  I  could 
only  get  a  place  in  the  temporary  on^  erected  on  the  deck ;  but 
how  to  get  to  this  was  the  question,  for  I  had  gone  gh  board  in 
the  evening,  and  there  was  no  one  to  show  me  the  way,  nor  the 
smallest  lamp  to  light  me.  I  groped  about  in  the  darkness,  got 
over  the  axle  of  the  paddle-wheels,  through  puddles  and  dirt,  and 
directed  my  steps  at  random  toward  the  left.  But  there  I  ran 
against  the  horns  of  some  oxen,  who  (as  I  found  the  next  morn- 
ing) were  tied  up  about  two  yards  £rom  the  entrance  to  the  cabin. 

As  I  had  been  unsuccessful  in  going  to  the  left,  I  now  tried  the 
right,  and  tumbled  over  a  heap  of  coals  that  had  not  been  re- 
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moved.  The  arrangemeDts  of  this  steamer,  in.short,  were  emi- 
nently comfortable,  so  that  it  was  not  surprising  if  travelers  had 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  them. 

On  the  1st  of  March  we  reached  Guayaquil.  In  this,  the  most 
important  sea-rport  of  the  state  of  Ecuador,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  hotel  or  inn ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  some  kind  of  shelter, 
every  traveler  must  bring  letters  to  some  private  family.  I  had 
none,  but  I  ventured,  without  a  letter,  to  present  myself  to  the 
Hamburg  consul,  M.  Garbe,  and  was  received  in  the  most  hospi- 
table mamier  into  his  house. 

'  The  republic  of  Ecuador,  or  Equator,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country  in  1830.  The  population  at  present  amounts  to 
about  700,000,  and  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  90(),000  dollars — 
the  expenditure  at  considerably  more;  but  the  state  has,  never- 
theless, no  debt,  for  the  government  has  a  short  and  convenient 
method  of  adjusting  the  balance,  by  paying  usually  about  half 
what  it  owes.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  cacao,  of  which  the 
country  produces  yeariy  from  15,000,000  to  25,000,000  pounds. 
Of  coffee  there  is  as  yet  but  little,  but  it  is  of  remarkably  fine 
quality;  and  there  are  besides  many  valuable  medicinal  plants 
and  herbs,  and  a  beautifully  plaited  and  very  lasting  kind  of  straw 
hat,  worn  throughout  South  America  both  by  men  and  women, 
and  of  which  Ecuador  furnishes  yearly  30,000  or  40,000. 

I  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  unluckily,  during  the  rainy  season,' 
which  begins  in  December,  and  lasts  till  May,  and  is  of  course 
the  most  unfavorable  for  traveling  into  the  interior.  I  was  told 
that  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  all  conununication,  except  for  the 
post,  was  interrupted,  and  that  even  the  bearers  of  the  mail  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  along,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to 
climb  up  into  trees,  and  scramble  from  bough  to  bough,  in  order 
to  pass  places  where  the  morals  was  unfathomable.  I  thought  it 
probable,  however,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in 
this,  and,  believing  that  I  had  as  much  strength  and  perseverance 
as  the  letter-carriers,  and  that  if  they  could  get  through,  so  could 
I,  I  set  about  my  preparations  for  the  journey.  Three  weeks, 
nevertheless,  I  was  compelled  to  delay  setting  out,  for  I  had  an- 
other attack  of  this  abominable  Sumatra  fever. 
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During  my  stay  the  anniversajy  of  the  dedaratioii  of  inde- 
pendence, the  6th  of  March,  arrived,  and  was  celebrated  in  the 
morning  by  high  mass  in  the  churches^  and  in  the  evening  by  an 
illuminatibn  of  the  town.  A  most  deplorable  attempt  at  an  illu- 
mination it  was  thon^i — ^nothing  more  ^han  here  and  there  a  few 
candles  glimmering  in  a  window ;  but  the  same  childish  proceed- 
ing was  repeated,  nevertheless,  on  the  next  evening.  From  this 
celebration  slavery  was  to  be  abolished ;  although,  according  to 
the  arrangement  made  at  the  declaration  of  independence,  it 
should  have  lasted  ten  years  longer. 

On  the  22d  of  March  I  and  the.  letter-carrier  set  off  together  in 
a  small  boat  for  the  little  town  of  Bot^as.  People  had  tried 
much  to  persuade  me  to  take  a  servant  with  me,  especially  as  I^ 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language ;  telling  me  that 
during  this  rainy  season,  when  all  intercourse  between  Afferent 
places  was  interrupted,  the  tambos  (Httle  mountain  inns)  were 
uninhabited,  as  their  occupants  went  down  for  the  time  into  the 
plains,  and  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  so  much  p&  fuel  or  a 
draught  of  water.  In  spite  of  my  great  objection  to  people  of  this 
scHl,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  result  showed  that 
I  had  been  quite  wrong  not  to  remain  firm  in  my  first  resolution. 

Botegas  lies  fifteen  leagues  up  the  River  Guaya;  and  on  our 
way  thither  we  had  a  very  bad  night,  as  it  was  pitch  dark,  and 
the  rain  streamed  incessantly  down  upon  us.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  we  landed  at  the  door-step  of  the  first  government 
officer  in  Botegas ;  for  during  the  rainy  season  the  town  is  so  com- 
pletely under  water,  that  the  inhabitants  go  in  boats  irom  one 
house  to  another.  Fortunately  the  houses  are  built  on  piles.  As 
I  ascended  the  steps  a  negro,  whom  I  took  for  a  servant  of  the 
house,  lifted  my  trifling  luggage  out  of  the  boat  and  brought  it 
after  m&;  but,  as  soon  as  he  set  it  down,  demanded  two  reals,  or 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar,*  for  the  service. 

The  official  gentleman  iiimself,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  serv- 
ants, witnessed  this  proceeding,  but  no  one  of  them  attempted  to 

♦  A  dollar  is  worth  eight  reals,  and  twenty  or  twenty-one  dollars  go  to 
the  onza.  The  dollar  of  this  country  is  worth  one  fifth  less  than  the  Span- 
ish dollar. 
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interfere;  porhaps  it  made  some  difference  in  their  opinion  of  it 
that  it  was  I,  and  not  they,  who  was  toj^e  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
tortion. I  was  obliged  to  pay,  of  com^  and  I  mention  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,  not  only  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  people,  but  also  to  show  that,  as  a  lonely  defense- 
less woman,  I  really  had  often  far  less  to  fear  from  savages  than 
from  those  who  are  denominated  Christians.  Wherever  I  came, 
indeed,  in  this  country,  I  heard  the  ^^Fcbrez^  Stilorita;^^  but 
those  who  uttered  it  were,  nevertheless,  considering  all  the  while 
how  they  could  manage  to  get  from  the  ^^poor  ladjr"  the  small 
quantity  of  cash  in  her  possession.  I  had,  for  instance,  a  letter 
to  a  merchant  in  Botegas,  a  M.  Yerdesotto,  who  came  to  see  me ; 
but  his  first' question  was  whether  I  had  got  a  saddle  of  my  own. 
I  answered  in  the  negative,  and  thereupon  he  replied  that  I  mnst 
have  one,  as  I  could  not  hire  them  with  the  mules ;  and  that  he 
himself  had  one  almost  new,  for  .which  he  had  given  an  onzoj  but 
that  on  account  of  the  recommendations  I  had  brought,  he  would 
let  me  have  it  for  tiie  hidf.  As  he  saw  I  was  not  much  inclined 
.  to  the  bargain,  he  declared  that  he  really  could  not  let  me  go  with- 
out a  saddle,  and  rather  than  that  would  let  me  have  it  for  eight 
dollars.  This  I  paid  him,  and  he  sent  me  the  ssdd  saddle;  but 
such  a  good-for-nothing  old  worn-out  thing  it  was,  that  I  could 
scarcely  make  any  use  of  it  at  alL  This  same  worthy  man  also 
attempted  to  cheat  me  out  of  half  a  dollar.  He  hired  a  boat  for 
me  for  the  following  day,  to  go  to  a  place  called  Savanetta,  telling 
me  that  the  charge  was  two  dollars  and  a  hal^  and  requesting  to 
have  the  money  in  advance.  I  accidentally  heard,  however,  from 
the  person  in  whose  house  I  was  living,  that  the  charge  was  only 
two  dollars,  and  so'  I  had  to  trouble  my  honorable  friend  to  re- 
store the  half  dollar  he  had  pocketed. 

It  was  in  the  house  of  the  official  personage  with  whom  I  re- 
sided here  that  I  dined  in  the  fashion  of  the  country  for  the  first 
time.  The  meal  began  with  scpa^  a  kind  of  thin  soup,  with  pota- 
toes, fat,  and  a  great  deal  of  red  pepper.  Then  came  small  pieces 
of  roast  meat,  rice,  roasted  bananas ;  and,  finally,  locro,  a  kind  of 
hybrid  between  sauce  and  soup,  containing  little  bits  of  meat, 
bread,  cheese,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  red  pepper.     For  the  dessert, 
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some  fruit  boiled  with  sugar  was  served  under  tlie  generic  name 
oF  dulce,  or  *'  sweet-stuff;"  without  which  neither  rich  nor  poor 
can  conclude  fheir  dinner,  though  the  latter  often  content  them- 
selves with  molasses. 

When  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  I  was  shown  to  a  mat  suspend- 
ed hammock-fashion :  it  had  no  net,  but  fortunately  there  were 
no  musquitoes.  These  hanging  mats  are  greatly  in  favor  in  Peru, 
and  considered  as  the  most  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
house.  People  lie  swinging  in  them  the  whole  day  long ;  if  vis- 
itors come  in,  mats  must  be  found  for  them  also ;  and  the  women 
perform  various  kinds  of  work  while  enjoying  this  kind  of  lazy  ex- 
ercise. 

March  24dh,  Savanetta,  five  leagues.  We  had  parted  the  pre- 
ceding day  from  the  letter-carrier,  who  had  continued  his  journey 
without  interruption. 

Savanetta  is  a  little  dirty  village,  with  wretched  straw-roofed 
bamboo  huts,  and  having  every  appearance  of  the  greatest  poverty ; 
but  it  is  said,  nevertheless,  that  its  trade  is  considerable.  It  is  the 
chief  staple  place  for  provisions  and  goods  brought  from  the  Cor- 
dilleras. The  high  mountainous  districts  yield  potatoes,  butter, 
cheese,  lard,  eggs,  etc. ;  and  the  sacks  used  for  packing  the  cacao 
are  also  made  in  the  mountains.  All  goods  are  put  into  little 
boats,  or  laden  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  the  former  go  by  the  Sa- 
vanetta River  to  the  Guaya,  and  thence  to  Guayaquil ;  the  latter 
<««Ty  the  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  and  some  other  wares,  to  Quito  and 
the  neighboring  districts. 

The  women  at  this  place  are  so  slovenly  as  to  be  quite  unpleas- 
ant to  look  at.  They  wear  dresses  in  the  French  style,  but  like 
their  ease  much  too  well  to  put  them  on  properly,  and  so  let  them 
hang  all  open,  and  even  sometimes  have  the  chemise  very  conspic- 
uous above  them.  The  negro  women  wear  the  same  costume ;  but 
the  Indians  have  a  dress  of  their  own — ^a  colored  woolen  petticoat, 
and  a  woolen  scarf  three  ells  long  and  an  ell  broad,  wound  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  dry  season  the  journey  from  potegas  is  made  by  land ; 
but  at  this  time  of  year  you  go  as  far  as  four  leagues  beyond  Sa- 
vane^a  in  a  boat.     I  was  obliged,  however,  to  hire  the  mules 
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here,  and  on  this  occasion  it  appeared  that  my  servant  had  pla;f« 
'ed  me  a  trick.  I  had  engaged  him  to  go  to  Quito  (whither  he 
was  going,  at  all  events),  nnder  the  express  condition  that  I  should 
pay  for  a  mule  for  himself,  but  not  another  for  his  baggage ;  but 
when  I  was  getting  into  the  boat  at  Guayaquil,  I  noticed  that  he 
had  rather  a  large  quantity,  though  he  pretended  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  him,  but  to  the  boatman ;  that  they  were  things  he  had 
to  take  here  and  there,  etc.  Now,  however,  it  turned  out  that 
they  did  belong  ta  him ;  that  he  was  going  to  Quito  on  a  trad- 
ing expedition,  and  could  not  do  without  a  mule  merely  to  cany 
his  luggage — which  mule  was  of  course  entered  in  my  bill.  For- 
tunately my  journey  did  not,  on  the  whole,  come  so  dear  as  I  had 
anticipated,  and  the  charge  for  a  mule  to  Quito  was  only  ten 
dollars. 

The  night  I  passed  at  Savanetta  was  a  very  disagreeable  one, 
and,  though  I  had  not  come  without  recommendations,  they  did 
not  enable  me  to  form  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  country,  which  is  indeed  far  below  what  I  have  experienced 
among  the  Arabs,  the  Bedouins,  or  even  the  savages  of  Borneo 
and  other  countries. 

In  Botegas  one  person  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  defrauded  me, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  matter  of  the  saddle ;  the  other,  in  whoEie 
house  I  staid,  gave  me  only  a  mat  to  sleep  on,  though  every  body 
else  in  the  house  had  a  bed  under  a  musquito-net ;  and  he  then 
allbwed  me  to  depart  in  the  morning,  though  it  was  nine  o'clock, 
without  offering  me  any  thing  to  eat.  At  this  place  (Savanetta) 
I  had  to  go  into  a  sort  of  cook-shop,  that  I  might  not  be  quite 
starved,  and  sleep  at  night  on  the  ground  in  the  room  with  many 
other  people,  all  comfortably  enveloped  in  musquito-nets ;  but  no 
one  offered  me  one,  though  there  were  swarms  of  musquitoes. 

March  25  <A.  FlagoiSy  four  leagues.  We  did  not  get  off  till  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  went  the  first  league  in  a  little  boat,  which  the 
people  rather  pushed  and  dragged  than  rowed ;  and  after  this  we 
were  kept  waiting  a  whole  hour  for  the  mules.  The  place  was 
a  mere  marsh ;  but,  as  we  could  do  nothing  else,  we  seated  our- 
selves upon  some  building  stones,  and  waited  as  patiently  as  we 
could.     When  at  length  we  were  again  en  route  we  found  the 
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roads  yerj  bad,  as  we  had  continually  to  wade  through  morasses 
and  water ;  but  still  the  matter  had  been  exaggerated  to  me  in 
the  description.  A  great  compensation  for  the  badness  of  the 
road  was  also  offered  in  the  sight  of  the  fine  woods  through  which 
we  passed ;  although  the  trees  were  neither  very  tall  nor  very 
large,  the  forest  displayed  such  a  rich  exuberance  of  the  most 
varied  and  exquisite  vegetation,  as  I  have  never  seen  equaled 
except  in  Brazil;  and  when  a  sunbeam  now  and  then  pierced 
through  the  clouds,  it  seemed  to  call  into  sudden  life  a  crowd 
of  the  most  gayly-colored  butterflies  and  libellulineSy  to  hover  in 
swarms  round  the  flowers.  Some  of  these  lovely  creatures  be- 
came my  booty,  for  as  a  good  sportsman  is  never  to  be  found 
without  his  gun,  I  take  care  always  to  have  my  butterfly-net  in 
readiness ;  and,  as  we  rode  very  slowly,  I  could  make  prisoners 
without  dismounting. 

In  Flagas  I  entered  for  the  flrst  time  one  of  the  tambos^  that 
is,  public  houses,  mostly  wretched  hovels,  just  large  enough  to 
contain  the  owner  and  his  family,  shelter  a  few  guests  from  the 
weather,  and  furnish  the  arriero  or  mule-driver  with  a  dram,  his 
beast  with  fodder,  and  the  traveler,  if  he  is  in  luck,  with  a  por- 
tion of  sopcL,  We  had  not  this  good  fortune,  for  the  landlord  had 
not  expected  any  travelers,  and  had  cooked  so  little  that  there 
was  nothing  to  spare  for  us ;  and  as  to  setting  to  work  to  prepare 
a  meal  expressly  for  us,  that  was  altogether  too  much  trouble. 
As,  however,  I  had  bread  and  cheese  with  me,  and  of  water  there 
was  no  lack,  I  made  myself  content  \^  though  for  the  night  I  had 
to  make  my  couch  in  the  veranda  outside  the  sitting-room. 

March  26^.  Torje^  six  leagues.  This  day  we  got  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  roads  of  this  country  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
were  not  at  all  surprised  that  people  are  unwilling  to  travel  at 
this  time — ^indeed  never  do,  unl^s  summoned  by  the  most  im- 
portant business.  We  had  to  go  much  up  hill,  and  the  ground 
was  so  slippery  and  sticky  that  the  cattle  slipped  all  sorts  of  ways, 
from  hole  to  hole,  and  from  puddle  to  puddle ;  and  it  was  weU 
when  they  could  find  the  bottom  at  all,  and  struggle  out  again, 
for  very  fi^quently  they  went  in  so  deep  that  it  was  necessary  to 
dismount,  take  off  their  loads,  and  pull  them  out.     Precisely  itt 
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the  very  worst  place  we  had  to  go  on  foot.  I  could  scarcely- 
get  on  at  all,  but  slipped  and  fell  almost  at  every  step.  I  call- 
ed to  my  servant  for  help,  but  I  was  only  a  woman,  and  unfor- 
tunately his  mule  was  already  paid  for;  so  he  quietly  went  on 
his  way,  and  left  me  to  my  fate.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  arrieros, 
an  Indian,  took  compassion  on  me,  dragged  me  out  of  the  pool, 
and  helped  me  on ;  but  to  every  league  we  took  full  two  hours. 

Many  deep,  rushing  torrents  crossed  our  path,  though  in  sum- 
mer there  is  scarcely  water  enough  to  cover  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  country  was  very  fine,  and  we  had  splendid  glimpses  of  val- 
leys traversed  by  hills  and  imbosomed  in  mountains,  the  first 
range  of  the  Cordilleras. 

In  the  tambo  at  Toije  we  found  quite  splendid  accommoda- 
tion, namely,  a  boarded  floor  to  sleep  on  and  sopa  to  eat.  Every 
thing  was  indeed  disgustingly  dirty ;  but  one  must  not  be  hard  to 
please  in  this  country,  but  thank  God  when  one  can  get  a  roof 
over  one's  head,  and  a  hot  dinner,  more  particularly  at  this  time 
of  year,  when  so  many  of  the  tambos  are  closed,  or,  if  not,  quite 
unprepared  for  the  reception  of  travelers. 

We  were  this  day  so  thoughtless  as  to  ride  on  before  our  arrie- 
ros,  and  the  consequence  was  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  my  lug- 
gage for  the  night,  not  even  my  blanket,  and  could  hardly  sleep 
for  the  ^old,  as  the  nights  here  are  very  sharp.  The  laden  ani- 
mals could  not,  on  account  of  the  horrid  roads,  get  to  Torje. 

March  27th.  Bogia,  two  leagues.  This  morning  we  could  not 
get  away  till  nine  o'clock,  as  we  had  to  wait  for  the  mules.  The 
roads  were,  if  possible,  worse  than  those  of  yesterday,  and  we  had 
to  climb  a  mountain  of  considerable  height ;  but  fortunately  we 
had  found  at  Torje  a  train  of  empty  and  healthy  mules,  that  be- 
longed to  the  same  owner  from  whom  we  had  hired  ours ;  so  the 
luggage  was  immediately  taken  from  the  tired  animals  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  fresh  ones.  But,  notwithstanding  this  help, 
the  people  almost  despaired  in  some  places  of  being  able  to  get  on 
any  how,  and  it  was  determined  to  enter  the  first  tambo  we  might 
come  to,  let  it  be  what  it  woujd. 

When  I  got  in  I  was  so  covered  with  mire  from  head  to  foot 
that  I  looked  as  if  I  had  been  taking  a  mud-bath ;  and  when 
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I  took  off  my  cloak  and  shoes,  ahd  gave  them  to  my  servant  to 
clean,  he  took  not  the  slightest. notice,  but  let  them  lie  where  I 
had  put  them.  He  rendered  me,  in  fact,  no  service  whatever; 
and  it  really  seemed  as  if  I  had  brought  him  with  me  for  the 
pleasure  of  paying  for  the  food  of  him  and  his  mule. 

I  was  obliged  to  wash  my  cloak  and  my  shoes  myself,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  I  could  hardly  procure  water  enough  for  the 
operation ;  for,  though  there  is  every  where  in  this  region  a  su- 
perabundance  of  both  water  and  wood,  you  never  find  any  store 
of  either  in  the  houses ;  for  the  people  are  too  lazy  to  bring  in 
what  lies  actually  before  their  doors.  The  water  they  fetch  in 
small  vessels  that  hold  about  two  quarts,  for  it  would  be  too  hard 
work  to  carry  a  larger  one.  For  washing  the  hands  and  face  you 
get,  at  most,  a  tea-cupful ;  and  I  have  actually  seen  the  potatoes 
washed  in  the  same  water  that  had  served  to  wash  first  them- 
selves and  then  their  dishes.  With  wood  they  are  no  less  eco- 
nomical; and  getting  a  fire  to  dry  your  clothes  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  there  is  hardly  enough  to  boil  the  sopa. 

The  tambo  at  Bogia  was  a  very  sorry  one,  so  small  that  there 
was  hardly  room  in  it  for  the  family  and  the  fire-place,  and  I 
had  to  make  my  bed  on  a  wooden  bench  outside ;  but  the  projec- 
tion of  the  roof  is  generally  sufficient  to  protect  you  from  the  rain 
— a  thing  particularly  necessary  for  us,  for  it  rained  almost  inces- 
santly the  whole  way.  The  heavy  clouds  only  now  and  then 
opened  for  a  moment,  to  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  scenery  we  were  passing  through ;  but  what  enchant- 
ing glimpses  they  were  of  "  mountains  piled  on  mountains  to  the 
skies ;"  and  the  loveliest  valleys  lying  cherished  in  their  laps,  far, 
far  below  us !  so  far  that  the  dashing,  roaring  sound  of  the  cata- 
racts was  entirely  lost  to  us,  and  we  saw  only  their  light,  silvery 
gleam.  What  must  this  journey  be  in  the  fine  season,  when  even 
these  moments  were  more  than  suffident  to  compensate  me  for 
all  the  toils  and  sufferings  I  had  to  undergo ! 

This  night  about  eleven  o'clock  I  felt  four  regular  shocks  of  an 
earthquake,  proceeding  fi:om  south  to  north,  and  following  pretty 
quickly  one  upon  another.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  it  was  an  earthquake,  and  to  spring  firom  my  bed, 
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when  the  inh&bitantA  came  rushing  out  of  the  hut,  and  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  with  the  usual  cry  of  "  Misericor^a.'* 

As  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  they  informed  me  that  this 
earthquake  and  two  others  that  they  had  recently  experienced 
proceeded  from  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  which  at  present  was  in 
a  state  of  activity  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  fifty-seven 

years. 

March  2Sth.  Tamboco^  six  leagues.  This  day,  as  well  as  yes- 
terday, we  were  climbing  up  the  Augas  Mountain ;  and  a  part  of 
the  way,  called,  moreover,  the  "  Camino  JRcafe,"  was,  I  think,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  breakneck  path  I  ever  traversed  in  all 
my  joumeyings.  I  had  to  alight  from  my  mule,  and,  in  order  to 
keep  my  feet  at  all,  was  obliged  to  go  barefoot,  like  the  Indians, 
which  was  even  more  than  usually  disagreeable,  as  the  mountain 
streams  that  poured  in  a  most  disrespectful  manner  over  this 
"  Boyal  Road"  were  intensely  cold. 

Instead  of  fine  prospects  we  had  now  only  mists  and  clouds ; 
sometimes  descending  upon  us  in  such  thick  heavy  masses,  that 
we  could  not  see  thirty  paces  off.  Sometimes  they  left  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  partially  uncovered,  but  entirely  hid  all  that  lay 
below.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  rent  in  the  gray,  shroud-like 
covering,  and  through  this,  as  through  a  window,  we  looked  down 
upon  blooming  landscapes  smiling  in  the  golden  sunshine.  The 
picture  was  especially  striking  from  the  strongly  marked  transi- 
tion in  the  vegetation  from  the  tropical  to  the  temperate  zone. 
Here  fiourished  palms,  cacao-trees,  bananas,  sugar-canes,  and  cof- 
fee, and,  a  little  higher  up,  com,  clover,"*^  and  potatoes  would  re- 
mind me  of  my  European  home. 

When  you  see  such  lovely,  smiling  landscapes,  you  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  must  correspond 
with  them ;  but  the  people  here  live  in  wretched  hovels  of  twigs 
plastered  with  clay,  in  which  there  is  no  opening  but  the  en- 
trance, and  that  only  serves  to  throw  light  on  a  scene  of  extreme 
destitution.  There  are  in  these  habitations  neither  beds  nor  house- 
hold utensils,  nor  even  boxes  and  baskets,  which  are  indeed  un- 
.  necessary,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  put  in  them.  The  oc- 
*  Clorer  attains  here  a  height  of  two  and  a  half  feet. 
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cnpants  sleep  upon  the  naked  ground,  or  at  best  on  a  sort  of  frame 
of  bamboo  with  a  mat  thrown  over  it,  and  with  no  covering  but 
the  clothes  they  wear,  and  which  they  continue  to  wear  till  they 
drop  off.  Their  food,  too,  is  as  poor  and  scanty  as  their  clothing 
and  habitation.  The  Indians  live  almost  exclusively  on  barley 
roasted  a  little  and  pounded  to  meal,  which  they  sometimes  mix 
with  water,  and  sometimes  eat  dry.  If  they  are  going  on  a  jour- 
ney, they  never  take  any  other  provision  with  them  than  this; 
and  it  is  also  eaten  by  the  old  Spaniards;  but  they  render  it 
somewhat  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  They,  too, 
use  it  as  a  traveling  store,  but  then  they  commonly  mix  with  it, 
Jsesides  si^ar,  cinnamon  and  pounded  cacao-nut.  Prepared  in 
this  manner,  it  is  not  only  an  agreeable,  but  also  a  veiy  whole- 
some and  nutritious  kind  of  food ;  and  it  ha^  the  advantage  of  oc- 
cupying a  very  small  space,  and  of  needing  neither  sauce-pan  nor 
jQre  for  cooking  it.  Soldiers,  when  on  a  march,  seldom  have  any 
other  kind  of  food  than  barley  flour. 

That  the  Inijians  are  the  very  Pariahs  of  the  country  may  be 
supposed,  but  among  the  old  Spanish  peasants^  or  even  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  haciendas,  you  seldom  see  any  appearance  of  pros- 
perity. Many  of  the  people,  however — ^for  instance,  the  owners 
of  the  tambos — certainly  need  not  live  in  quite  so  wretched  a 
style ;  since  for  the  sopa  and  clover  which  they  furnish  to  travel- 
ers they  charge  a  tolerably  high  price.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  this 
wretdied  stuff,  that  has  scarcely  any  thing  in  it  but  water  and  red 
pepper,  costs  a  medio,  that  is,  about  threepence,  and  you  pay  pro- 
portionably  for  the  food  of  your  mule.  In  summer  they  oft^i 
take  several  dollars  a  day ;  and  they  have  scarcely  any  expenses, 
for  every  landlord  is  at  the  same  time  the  grower  of  the  pn)duc- 
tions  that  he  sells. 

This  afternoon  a  small  troop  of  llamas  came  up  with  us,  and  I 
felt  quite  pleased-  to  see  these  pretty  creatures,  with  their  slender 
necks,  gentle  eyes,  and  stately  bearing,  all  round  me.  I  think  my 
fondness  for  them  must  be  partly  ascribed  to  my  early  studies  in 
^*  Robinson  Crusoe" — ^a  very  favorite  book  with  me  in  childhood 
— ^for  with  the  sight  of  the  llamas  there  suddenly  came  upon  me 
a  very  vivid  recollection  of  those  juvenile  days. 
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The  tambo  at  Tamboco  waa  a  perfect  palace  compared  with 
the  preceding  ones.  It  was  built  of  unbumed  brick,  and  consisted 
of  a  large  apartment^  furnished  with  manj  wooden  tressels  for 
sleeping  on.  A  part  of  it  served,  indeed,  for  keeping  the  agricultu- 
ral impltments  in,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  dirt  and  filth ; 
but  at  least  one  was  protected  from  wind  and  weather,  and  not 
compelled  to  eat  always  in  company  with  the  keeper  of  the  tambo. 

A  singular  custom  exists  in  this  country,  that  when  you  arrive 
in  a  tambo  where  you  are  going  to  pass  the  night  and  get  any- 
thing to  eat,  you  pay  for  it  instantly,  although  of  course  the  land* 
lord  has  both  your  mules  and  your  luggage  in  his  hands.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  liave  a  very  higl^ 
opinion  of  each  other. 

March  2^th.  Guaranda,  eight  leagues.  To-day,  though  we  had 
here  and  there  bad  places,  the  road  was,  on  the  whole^  tolerably 
good.  We  were  now  quite  near  the  fine  mountain  chain,  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  the  Chimborazo;  but  douds  and  mist, 
hid  from  us  the  noble  grandsire  and  his  giant  relatives.  We  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  sight  of  the  nearest  valleys  and 
the^  luxuriant  plantations  that  covered  the  hills. 

Guaranda  is  a  village  lying  in  a  beautiful,  almost  completely 
circular,  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Chimborazo,  and  I  alighted  at 
the  house  of  a  rather  opulent  proprietor  of  a  hacienda,  and  met 
with  a  very  hospitable  reception. 

I  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  a  little  ceremony — the  burial 
of  a  child  eight  years  old,  belcmging  to  rich  parents.  In  small 
villages  any  thing  will  make  a  sensation  and  bring  people  togeth- 
er, especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where  people  are  scarcely 
ever  at  work,  and  have  always  time  enough  on  their  hands ;  and 
I  had  therefore  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  both  the  gen- 
teel society  of  the  place  and  its  opposite,  the  laide  as  weU  as  the 
heau  monde^  assembled. 

The  body  of  the  infant  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a 
sort  of  upright  box,  draperied  with  white  muslin,  etc,  decked 
with  gold  and  silver  fringe  and  flowers.  It  was  carried  on  poles, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  fastened  by  a  string  passed  round  the 
neck,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  box,  but  so  loosely  that  it  nodded 
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ibis  way  and  that,  and  had  a  horrible  appearance,  as  if  it  were- 
banging.  A  band  of  music  foflowed,  consisting  of  two  *. violins 
and  a  harp,  the  latter  resting  on  the  backs  of  two  boys,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  player  struck  a  mournful,  complaining  sort  of 
chord.  Only  when  it  reached  the  burial-ground  was  the  body 
placed  in  a  coffin. 

The  people  here  have  a  much  more  healthy  appearance  than 
in  the  warm  regions  near  Guayaquil ;  and  the  children  especially, 
with  their  red  cheeks  and  large  flashing  eyes,  were  very  pretty. 
There  was  also  no  want  of  beautiftil  girls  and  women,  though 
they  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  more  opulent  classes. 

The  pure  Indians  are  far  from  handsome,  but  of  no  unpleasing 
expression,  though  their  heads  look  compressed  and  their  bodies' 
stunted.  Many  of  them  have  their  eyes  rather  narrow  cut ; 
though  fine  eyes,  nevertheless,  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  among 
them.  Their  noses  are  broad,  but  not  so  flat  as  those  of  the 
Malays,  nor  are  their  mouths  so  large  and  ugly,  and  their  jaws 
are  well  formed,  and  their  teeth  dazzling  white.  Their  complex- 
ion is  a  dirty-looking  brownish  yellow;  but  what  disfigures  them 
most  is  their  hair,  which  hangs  in  ragged  disorder  quite  over 
their  faces.  If  it  were  neatly  arranged,  they  would  reaUy  not 
look  so  much  amiss. 

The  dress  of  the  old  Spaniards,  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  is 
like  that  of  Peru.  The  women  wear  shawls  thrown  over  the 
head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  half  of  their  faces ;  and  even  at  home, 
they  oflen  take  the  same  method  of  covering  their  untidy,  dirty 
dresses;  and  they  envelop  themselves  so  in  these  shawls  that 
they  can  hardly  make  any  use  of  their  hands ;  but  they  do  not 
care  about  that,  as  they  have  not  exactly  a  passion  for  work.  In 
j&uuilies  where  there  were  three  or  four  >  grown-up  daughters,  I 
have  seen  the  clothes  and  linen  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  and 
the  children  in  rags,  and  looking  really  like  beggars.  That  did 
not  at  all  distress  the  ladies ;  but  what  would  have  troubled  them 
would  have  been  to  lack  the  elaborate  embroidiery  for  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  their  chemises,  or  the  same  useless  kind  of  work 
on  their  towels  and  pillow-cases. 

In  Guaranda  we  changed  our  mules ;  as  travelers  should  ney- 
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er  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  take  the  same  from  Sava- 
netta  to  Quito— at  all  events,  without  resting  a  day  or  two  faer« 
and  there ;  for,  with  tired  animals,  it  is  not  possible  to  cross  the 
Chimborazo. 

The  Both  of  March  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  days  of 
my  life,  for  on  this  day  I  crossed  the  grand  Cordillera  of  the  An- 
des, and  that  at  one  of  its  most  interesting  points,  the  Chimbo- 
razo. When  I  was  young  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world ;  but  the  discovery  since  then  of  some 
points  in  the  Himalaya,  which  far  exceed  its  height  of  21,000 
feet,  has  thrown  it  into  the  second  class. 

We  set  off  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  for  we  had 
eleven  leagues,  mostly  over  dreadful  roads,  and  on  a  constant 
steep  ascent,  before  us.  For  this  distance  there  was  no  kind  of 
shelter  in  which  to  pass  the  night. 

At  first  it  was  really  terrible.  I  was  compelled,  as  before,  to 
dismount  at  the  woi*st  places ;  and  the  sharp  mountain  air  had 
begun  to  affect  my  chest  severely.  I  was  oppressed  by  a  feeling 
of  terror  and  anxiety,  my  breath  failed  me,  my  limbs  trembled, 
and  I  dreaded  every  moment  that  I  should  sink  down  utterly 
exhausted;  but  the  word  was  still  '^ forward,"  and  forward  I 
went,  dragging  myself  painfully  over  rocks,  through  torrents  and 
morasses,  and  into  and  out  of  holes  filled  with  mire.  Had  I  been 
at  the  top  of  the  Chimborazo,  I  should  have  ascribed  the  painful 
sensations  I  experienced  to  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  ainoe 
it  firequently  produces  symptoms  of  the  kind ;  indeed  the  feeling 
is  so  common  as  to  have  had  a  name  given  to  it.  It  is  called 
"  veta,"  and  lasts  with  some  people  only  a  few  days,  but  with 
others,  if  they  remain  in  the  high  regions,  as  many  weeks. 

After  the  first  two  leagues  the  way  became  more  rocky  and 
stony,  and  I  could  at  least  keep  my  seat  on  my  mule.  We  had 
continual  torrents  of  rain,  and  now  and  then  a  &11  of  snow,  which 
mostly  melted,  however,  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  ground,  though  it 
remained  lying  in  some  few  places,  so  that  I  may  say  I  traveled 
over  the  snow ;  but  the  clouds  and  mists  never  parted  for  a  single 
moment,  and  I  got  no  sight  of  the  top  of  the  Chimborazo — ^a 
thing  that  I  grieved  at  much  more  than  at  my  bodily  sufferings. 
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From  Ouaranda  to  the  summit  of  tbe  pass  is  reckoned  six 
leagues,  and  the  mountain  there  spreads  into  a  sort  of  small  plain 
or  table-land,  around  which  it  falls  abruptly  on  every  side  except 
the  north,  where  the  cone  of  the  Chimborazo  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly. On  this  small,  elevated  plain  a  heap  of  stones  has  been 
thrown  together  by  travelers ;  according  to  some,  merely  as  a  sign 
that  the  highest  point  of  the  pass  is  here  attained ;  but  others  con- 
sider the  stones  as  the  memorial  of  a  murder  committed  here  some 
years  ago  on  an  Englishman,  who  undertook  to  cross  the  Chim- 
borazo accompanied  only  by  a  single  <irriero.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  done  so  in  safety,  had  he  not  had  the  imprudence,  on  all  occa- 
sions when  there  was  any  thing  to  pay,  to  display  a  purse  well 
filled  with  gold.  This  glittering  temptation  the  guide  could  not 
withstand,  and  when  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  unfortunate 
traveler  in  this  solitary  region,  he  struck  him  a  fatal  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  great  stone  wrapped  in  a  cloth — a  com- 
mon method  of  murder  in  this  country.  He  concealed  the  body 
in  the  snow,  but  both  deed  and  doer  were  discovered  very  soon  by 
his  offering  one  of  the  gold  pieces  to  change. 

Wearied  as  I  was,  I  alighted  from  my  mule  and  got  a  stone  to 
furnish  my  contribution  to  the  heap ;  and  then  I  climbed  a  little 
way  down  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  till  I  came  to  water, 
when  I  filled  a  pitcher,  drank  a  little,  and  then  took  the  rest 
and  poured  it  into  a  stream  that  fell  down  the  eastern  side,  and 
then,  reversing  the  operation,  carried  some  thence  to  the  western. 
This  was  an  imitation,  on  my  part,  of  the  Baron  Von  Tschuddi, 
who  cHd  this  on  the  water-shed  of  the  Pasco  de  Serro,  and  amused 
himself  as  I  did  with  the  thou^  of  having  now  sent  to  the  At- 
lantic some  water  that  had  been  destined  to  fiow  into  the  Pacific, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  precise  height  of  the  summit  of  this  pass  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain, as  some  said  it  was  14,000,  others  16,000  feet.  Probably  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  The  perpetual  snow-line 
under  the  Equator  is  at  the  height  of  15,000  feet ;  and  to  reach 
this  we  should  have  had,  at  most,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  more 
to  ascend,  as  it  seemed  almost  close  to  us.  The  thermometer  siood 
here  at  the  freezing  point. 
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On  this  plateau  all  vegetation  ceases ;  but  within  three  leagues 
of  Guaranda  you  still  find  agriculture ;  then  follow  scanty  woods, 
with  many  beautiful  flowers ;  but  I  did  not  see  here  any  of  such 
firs  as  I  ^w  on  the  loffy  regions  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  The 
highest  plant  of  this  kind  measured  only  three  feet;  but  there 
were  some  thin^  crippled  little  trees  that  struggled  up  the  mount- 
ain as  £ir  as  14,000  feet,  though  only  on  the  western  side;  on 
the  eastern  they  had  long  ceased.  These  little  trees  had  a  very 
singular  appearance,  as  they  were  almost  entirely  deprived  of  bark^ 
and  had  no  moss. 

On  the  small  plateaux  of  the  Chimborazo  bleak  violent  winds 
ofl'en  blow,  'that  drive  sand  and  stones  in  the  travelers'  faces ;  and 
it  is  therefore  customary  for  them  to  provide  themselves  with  silk 
masks,  with  small  pieces  of  glass  over  the  eyes.  In  the  months 
of  August  and  September  the  passage  is  even  dangerous  to  life, 
for  the  winda  are  sometimes  so  furious  as  to  blow  both  mules  and 
riders  off  into  the  air. 

We  had  still  five  leagues  to  go  £:om  this  plateau  before  we 
reached  the  station  for  the  night — ;a  place  called  CJuicquiporgo^ 
where  there  was  a  single  miserable  house ;  but,  though  the  road 
was  now  good  and  the  descent  gentle,  the  constant  rain  and  the 
rough  gale  made  it  an  extremely  disagreeable  ride.  I  do  not  think 
I  was  ever  in  my  life  so  tired  as  on  this  evening.  I  sufiered  also 
much  pain  in  my  chest,  my  teeth  chattered  with  cold,  and  I  was 
so  stiff  that  it  was  the  utmost  I  could  do  to  drag  myself  from  my 
mule  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  sleep.  I  was  covered  with  mud, 
my  hands  and  face  not  excepted ;  but  my  servant  brought  me  no 
water  to  wash,  and  I  was  quite  incapable  of  getting  it  for  myself ; 
so,  wrapping  myself  in  my,  cloak,  I  sank  down  on  the  sleeping- 
place  ;  but  even  there  I  found  little  rest,  for  my  chest  pained  me 
so  much  that  I  was  obliged  continually  to  sit  up,  and  it  was  only 
after  iome  hours  that  I  was  able  to  eat  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread 
and  cheese.  I  did  not,  either  now  or  in  the  morning,  get  any  thing 
warm  to  eat  or  drink ;  for,  as  in  this  season  no  travelers  were  ex- 
pected, the  landlord  had  left  the  place. 

This  house  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  erected  by  Govern- 
ment for  travelers  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito.     It  consists  of 
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two  chambers,' with  wooden  benches  and  bedsteads,  and  a  large 
place  for  the  arrieros.  In  no  country  in  the  world  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  has  there  been  so  little  done  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers.  The  tambos  are  so  small  and  dirty,  that  they  really 
look  more  like  pig-sties  than  human  dwellings ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
they  offer  nothing  more  than  a  shelter  from  wind  and  storm,  and 
a  little  miserable  meal  of  sopa.  For  the  poor  arriero  there  is  not 
even  this  much ;  and  he  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  fmds 
near  the  tambo  an  open  shed  or  a  roof  resting  on  four  stakes  to 
keep  off  the  rain,  though  he  is  still  exposed  to  all  the  winds.  His 
lot  is  a  very  hard  one ;  he  has  to  walk  the  whole  day  by  the  side 
of  his  mules  through  these  dreadful  roads,  and  when  in  the  evening 
he  reaches  some  place  where  he  can  unload  them  he  has  mostly 
to  go  himself  and  cut  them  fodder,  for  this  the  landlord  never  takes 
the  trouble  to  do  unless  the  clover-fields  are  very  distant.  Then, 
when  his  hard  day's  work  is  over,  he  has  nothing  but  barley-meal 
to  satisfy  his  hunger,  no  bed  but  the  damp  earth  on  which  to 
stretch  himself,  and  no  covering  but  his  ragged  poncho. 

Not  less  to  be  pitied  are  the  poor  animals  he  drives ;  and  if 
Lima  is  the  "hell  of  asses,"  not  the  less  is  this  true  of  Peru 
and  Ecuador;  and  not  of  asses  only,  but  also  of  mules,  horses, 
and  arrieros, 

A  load  of  &om  eight  to  ten  arobas*  is  usually  put  on  a  mule  or 
horse,  and  five  or  six:  upon  an  ass,  and  that  frequently  when  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  poor  creature  are  perfectly  raw.  One  day 
I  remember  I  noticed,  all  the  while  I  was  riding,  an  unpleasant 
smell,  and  in  the  evening  when  I  alighted  I  found  my  dress  cov-. 
ered  with  blood  that  had  proceeded  from  a  wound  on  my  poor 
beast.  On  bad  roads  I  often  saw  people  riding  double,  even  on 
asses. 

How  differently  do  the  Turks,  the  Fersians,  the  Hindoos,  even 
the  cannibal  Battakers  of  Sumatra,  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
wayfarer.  In  the  caravansaries  of  the  former,  in  the  serais  of  the 
Hindoos,  there  is  one  room  for  the  traveler  and  another  for  his  at- 
tendants, besides  a  covered  stable  for  the  cattle.  The  Battakers 
have  erected  in  every  village  a  soppo,  which  is  open  without  ex- 

*  The  aroba  is  twenty-five  pounds. 
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oeption  to  natives  and  strangers,  and  in  neither  case  is  there  any 
thing  to  pay.  How  very  necessary  are  such  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions in  such  a  country  as  that  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito, 
where  in  summer  travelers  and  long  trains  of  laden  animals  are 
continually  passing,  and  at  what  a  trifling  cost  could  many  wood- 
en houses  be  erected,  where  there  is  such  abundance  of  building 
material  alwajB  at  hand ! 

March  ZlsL  Ambato,  eight  leagues.  The  remarkable  difference 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  Cordilleras  had  struck 
me  on  the  preceding  day.  On  the  west  the  mountainous  charac- 
ter was  predominant,  and  the  valleys  were  mostly  deep  narrow 
ravines  and  chasms,  by  which  the  mass  appeared  to  be  cleft,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  and  the 
finest  woods.  On  the  east  the  mountains  seemed  to  be  pushed 
back  by  great  barren  table-lands,  whose  monotony  was  most  wea- 
risome to  the  eye.  The  fine  woods  disappear,  the  flowers  become 
scarce,  and  large  tracts  are  covered  by  a  lichen  that  every  animal 
disdains.  Three  leagues  from  the  top  of  the  pass  I  saw,  on  look- 
ing down,  small  pastures  here  and  there ;  but  it  was  not  till  we 
had  descended  seven  leagues  that  any  arable  land  appeared.  A 
tract  of  nine  or  ten  leagues  is  therefore  uncultivated,  of  which  a 
great  part  might  certainly  be  made  productive,  and  perhaps  would 
be,  but  for  the  difliculty  of  the  approach  to  it  and  the  thinness  of 
the  population. 

We  rode  this  day  between  avenues  of  cactus  and  aloes ;  the 
former  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  the  latter  about  twenty,  and  re- 
sembling some  I  had  seen  in  Naples,  with  the  flower-stem  shoot- 
ing directly  out  of  the  middle  of  the  leaves. 

The  plateau  of  Ambato  is  among  the  finest ;  it  is  framed  in  by 
the  Chimborazo,  the  Tungaragua,  and  other  majestic  mountains ; 
and  the  temperature  is  so  warm,  that  the  banana  and  other  south- 
em  fruits  prosper  on  it. 

The  little  town  of  Ambato  is  situated  in  a  hollow  of  the  plateau, 
and  when  seen  from  above,  l3dng  amidst  its  gardens  and  fruit 
trees,  affords  a  surprisingly  pretty  prospect.  I  stopped  sevaral 
times  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  it.  The  town  covers  a 
great  deal  of  ground ;  but  the  houses,  when  you  come  dose  to 
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them,  appear  most  deplorable  little  hovels,  with  no  windows,  and 
only  one  door.  Near  the  Plaza  there  are  some  a  trifle  taller ;  and 
here  I  alighted,  at  the  house  of  a  hacienda  owner,  but  the  good 
people  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  travelers  coming  in  drip- 
ping wet  and  dirty,  as  was  my  case,  like  to  be  shown  to  some 
place  where  they  may  wash  themselves  and  change  their  clothes, 
or  that,  after  a  ride  of  thirty  miles  fasting,  one  would  be  glad  of 
something  to  eat.  I  had  to  sit  down,  wet  and  muddy  as  I  was, 
among  the  family,  and 'wait  with  patience  more  than  two  hours 
fi>r  the  next  meal. 

The  rest  of  the  company,  having  been  all  day  swinging  in  their 
hammocks  and  gossiping,  rather  liked  to  have  a  new  face  to  stare 
at ;  but,  as  I  do  not  speak  Spanish,  I  could  afford  them  no  other 
entertainment. 

A;jgriL  \st,  Latacunga,  eight  leagues.  Ascending  fix)m  the  bot- 
tom oi  the  hollow,  we  came  to  a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  bill- 
ing into  a  natural  grotto,  and  which,  after  some  hundred  yards, 
again  made  its  appearance.  We  had  to  cross  some  chasms,  on 
most  perilous-looking  bridges,  and  go  through  others  so  narrow, 
that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  two  mules  to  pass  one  another ; 
and  the  arrieros  whistled,  screamed,  and  made  all  imaginable 
noises  to  testify  their  presence  before  entering  one  of  these  natu- 
ral hollow  ways.  These  places  excepted,  the  road  was  good ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  had  set  out,  we  had  no  rain  all  day. 

A  great  part  of  the  elevated  plain  of  Ambato  is  cultivated,  but 
there  were  few  villages  or  habitations.  The  Tungars^a  was 
now  appearing  more  and  more  distinctly  through  the  clouds,  and, 
unconnected  with  every  other  mountain,  rose  as  a  colossal  cone 
majestically  before  us  as  we  entered  on  the  plateau  of  Latacunga ; 
a  much  finer  and  larger  one  than  Ambato,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  at  its  entrance.  The  Chimborazo  gradually  now  be- 
came less  distinct,  and  other  peaks,  among  ^hich  were  the  Coto- 
paxi  and  the  Iliniga,  became  visible. 

At  Latacunga,  which  is  ^also  a  very  straggling  town,  I  again 
took  up  my  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  hacienda  proprietor,  where 
I  was  received,  as  indeed  I  had  been  before,  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
but  I  was  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  depart  in  the  morning  without 
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hayii^  so  much  as  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate  offered  me,  although 
the  mornings  were  cold,  foggy,  and  often  rainy,  and  my  hosts  knew 
that  I  should  not  come  to  any  place  where  I  could  get  refreshment 
before  the  evening.  I  had  now  been  much  among  the  hacienda 
owners,  and  had  several  times  passed  whole  days  in  their  com- 
pany, so  that  I  had  had  opportunities  enough  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  class  of  men  and  their  mode  of  life,  the  pen- 
ury, disorderliness,  and  dirt  of  which  is  beyond  description.  The 
house  of  any  tolerably  well-off  German  peasant  would  be  a  far 
preferable  place  of  sojourn  to  one  of  these  haciendas.  The  former 
is  often  so  clean,  that  you  might  with  pleasure  sit  down  to  table 
and  partake  of  the  simple  but  well-cooked  meal.  But  in  these 
more  genteel  abodes  the  table  is  covered  with  a  cloth  full  of  holes, 
and  so  dirty  that  it  would  puzzle  you  to  find  a  white  spot  in  it. 
The  most  necessary  articles  for  the  table  were  wanting,  too ;  for 
instance,  I  recollect  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  a  hacienda  with 
eleven  persons,  and  we  had  not  three  whole  knives  and  forks  of 
the  commonest  kind  among  us.  One  had  a  fork,  another  a  spoon, 
a  third  a  knife ;  and  when  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  spoon  had 
finished  his  soup,  he  accommodated  his  neighbor  with  a  loan ;  and 
the  same  system  was  pursued  with  the  other  implements.  A 
broken  bedroom-ewer  served  to  hold  the  water  for  drinking,  and 
a  single  glass  sufiiced  for  the  whole  company.  The  children,  lit- 
tle bright-eyed,  plump,  blooming  things,  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  look  at,  mostly  ate  with  their  fingers,  but  with  an  excellent 
appetite;  their  hands  and  their  pretty  faces  were  dirty,  their 
clothes  torn,  their  shoes  ragged,  or  sometimes  entirely  wanting. 
A  negress  in  tattered  garments,  or  her  half-naked  offspring,  waited 
at  table. 

In  this  same  house  I  was  shown  to  a  sleeping  apartment  that 
had  certainly  not  been  cleaned  within  the  memo^  of  man,  and 
which  had  for  its  entire  furniture,  besides  the  bed,  two  broken 
chairs  and  some  dilapidated  fragments  of  a  table.  Every  thing  I 
wanted  I  had  to  ask  for,  and  a  wash-hand-basin  could  not  be  had 
for  asking,  so  I  was  obliged  to  go  before  the  door  to  wasb  myself. 
In  another  of  these  mansions  I  had  scarcely  been  half  an  hour  in 
bed  than  I  sprang  out  again,  literally  and  truly  covered  with  ver- 
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min,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  on  a  chair*  Jn  the 
morning  my  skin  was  marked  all  over  with  fed  spots,  as  if  I  had 
an  eruptive  disease.  In  ahnost  every  house,  o^ertheless,  there 
were  grown-up  daughters,  who,  without  working  at  all  hard,  might 
have  kept  every  thing  in  excellent  order ;  but  they  like  much  bet- 
ter to  sit  all  day  long  with  a  great  shawl  thrown  over  head,  shoul- 
ders, and  arms,  doing  no  mortal  thing  but,  as  we  Germans  say, 
"  stealing  the  time  from  God  Almighty."  With  all  this  b^gar- 
liness  is  frequently  mingled  a  good  deal  of  luxmy  in  matters  that 
serve  for  show.  In  one  of  these  houses  the  reception-room  was 
furnished  with  looking-glasses  and  carpets ;  in  another  was  a  pretty 
good  piano,  and  a  handsome  English  dressing-case,  etc. ;  the  ladies 
showed  me  rich  dresses,  Chinese  shawls,  and  so  forth ;  and  these 
things,  having  to  be  transported  from  such  a  distance  across  the 
mountains,  are  enormously  expensive.  I  was  the  more  surprised 
at  all  this  finery,  as  the  h9.cienda  owners  in  this  country  are  not 
wealthy.  They  have  plenty  of  land  indeed,^  but  without  either 
roads  or  markets ;  great  towns  there  are  none  near,  fmd,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  transport,  it  would  not  answer  to  send 
their  produce  three  or  four  days'  journey. 

April  2d.  Machacha,  eleven  leagues.  We  continued  all  day  in 
the  plateau  of  Latacunga.  The  roads  were  good,  and  usually  led 
between  hedges  of  cactus  and  aloes,  mingled  with  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  flowers ;  and,  encircled  as  they  are  by  a  garland  of 
glorious  mountains,  these  plateaux  would  be  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful if  nature  had  not  capriciously  denied  them  wood  and  water. 
There  is  little  cultivation — ^possibly  because  hands  are  scarce ;  but 
the  land  does  not  seem  to  consist  of  such  rich  soil  as  I  had  seen 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  greater  part  of  the 
valleys  are  clothed,  indeed,  in  fresh,  sofb  green ;  but  there  is  much 
dust  and  sand,  and  tracts  covered  with  masses  of  rock  and  stones, 
which  probably  the  Cotopaxi  in  his  fury  has  at  some  former  pe- 
riod dung  hither. 

These  giant  volcanoes  occupied  my  attention  the  whole  day. 
Vast  columns  of  smoke  rose  up  from  their  craters,  and  then  roUed 
over  all  round,  forming  something  like  the  trunk  and  crown  of  a 
gigantic  tree ;  or  volume  after  volume  of  cloud  would  come  surg^ 
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ing  up,  and  then  disperse  in  the  air,  end  the  whole  picture  dis- 
appear  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  formed.  The  Cotopaxi  was 
clothed,  up  to  its  crater,  with  a  light  covering  of  snow,  and  the 
opposite  Iliniga  with  so  thick  a  one,  that  it  was  evident  the  rays 
of  the  sun  had  no  effect  upon  it.  This  night  I  passed  very  un- 
comfortably in  a  tambo. 

April  dd.  QuUoy  eight  leagues.  In  the  morning  I  was  prepar- 
ing for  my  departure,  and  just  about  to  mount  my  mule,  when  I 
turned  to  take  one  more  look  at  the  volcano  and  bid  it  Je- 
well, for  the  road  now  led  downward  to  the  lofty  table-land  of 
Quito,  when  it  rewarded  my  attention  by  a  magnificent  erup- 
tion. Thick,  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  burst  up,  through  which 
iBames  darted  like  forked  lightning,  rose  high  above  the  smoke 
into  the  sky,  and  then  poured  down  a  fiery  rain  upon  the  earth. 
What  a  spectacle  would  it  have  been  at  night !  But  as  it  was  I 
was  abundantly  satisfied,  and  thanked  God  that,  among  the  many 
wonders  of  nature,  I  had  been  permitted  to  see  this  surpassingly 
beautiful  one. 

If,  instead  of  coming  the  way  we  did  by  Ambato,  a  traveler 
should  go  by  Biobamba  to  Quito,  he  would  pass  much  nearer  to 
the  Cotopaxi,  and  would  be  able  to  see  also  the  ruins  of  a  small 
building  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Incas.  I  must  own,  how- 
ever, that,  judging  from  a  drawing  I  have  seen,  I  think  he  would 
be  scarcely  rewarded  for  the  circuit  he  would  have  to  make,  or,  at 
all  events,  not  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  weather  this  day  was  splendid,  and  a  part  of  the  road  very 
good ;  but  then  again,  for  about  three  leagues,  as  bad  as  we  had 
ever  had.  There  were  deep  clefts,  etc,  steep  hills  to  cross,  and 
huge  stones  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  road.  Not  even  close  to  the 
capital  does  the  present  Government  of  this  country  pay  any  at- 
tention to  either  roads  or  bridges,  and,  if  you  find  here  and  there 
a  bit  of  road  better  than  usual,  or  a  solid  stone  bridge,  you  may 
be  quite  sure  it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Spaniards. 
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Quito  lies  in  an  elevated  plain,  fine  and  extensive  certainly,  but 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  Latacunga,  nor  surrounded  by  such 
giant  mountains.  You  do  not  see  the  town  till  you  come  within 
two  leagues  of  it,  and  then  the  sight  has  nothing  in  it  at  all  im- 
posing. The  houses  are  low,  and  covered  with  sloping  tiled  roofs, 
and  neither  domes  nor  towers  break  their  uniform  monotony.  The 
mountains  Panicillo  and  Fichincfaa,  against  which  the  town  is 
built,  have  neither  trees  nor  shrubs,  nor  indeed  have  any  of  the 
mountains  around.  The  only  beauty  of  this  region  consists  in  the 
wall  of  mountains  rising  one  above  another,  which  forms  a  setting 
for  the  plateau.  Looking  down  into  the  valleys  you  certainly  see 
beautiful  carpets  of  verdure  and  many  cultivated  fields,  but  in  this 
heavenly  climate  you  expect  a  more  striking  vegetation,  superb 
woods,  luxuriant  shrubs,  and  gorgeous  flowers,  which  you  do  not 
find.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  short  grass,  and  what  cul- 
tivation there  is  on  them  you  discover  on  a  little  closer  examina- 
tion ;  but  the  traveler  who  has  read  before  coming  to  this  city  the 
mostly  very  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  its  situa* 
tion,  will  certainly  feel  much  disappointed. 

This,  I  confess,  was  my  case — the  nearer  I  came  the  lower  sank 
my  enthusiasm.  The  immediate  environs  of  the  city  certainly 
show  fields  and  meadows,  but  neither  gardens  nor  fruit  trees ;  the 
houses  in  the  suburbs  are  small,  half  decayed,  and  beyond  all  de- 
scription dirty ;  the  streets  are  full  of  puddles  and  filth,  and  griev- 
ously offensive  to  one's  olfactory  organs;  the  people  clothed,  if 
you  may  call  it  so,  in  the  most  disgusting  rags.  They  not  only 
stared,  but  laughed  and  pointed  with  their  fingers  at  me  as  I  came 
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along,  and  sometimes  ran  after  me,  for  strangers  are  rare  in  this 
forgotten  country ;  and,  if  they  are  not  dressed  exactly  like  the 
natives,  as  I  was  not  (for,  although  I  had  the  poncho,  I  had  not 
the  little  straw  hat),  they  become  objects  of  mockery  to  the  pop- 
ulace. Nearer  to  the  Flaza  the  houses  improve  a  little  in  ap- 
pearance ;  they  are  of  one  story,  and,  instead  of  windows,  have 
glass  doors  into  the  balconies.  The  square  itself  has  some  hand- 
some buildings — ^among  which  are  the  Cathedral  and  the  palaces 
of  the  Bishop  and  the  President ;  both  of  which  have  their  fa- 
(jade  adorned  with  rows  of  columns.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent's palace  is,  half  in  ruins,  especially  the  flights  of  steps  in  the 
front ;  but  at  least  it  is  not  disfigured,  like  that  in  Lima,  by  hav- 
ing little  shabby  booths  stuck  against  it.  The  square  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fountain,  though  unluckily  the  fountain  has  the 
trifiing  defect  of  having  no  water. 

In  the  city  of  Quito,  which  is  said  to  contain  50,000  inhab- 
itants, there  is  not  a  single  inn ;  and,  though  I  had  several  let- 
ters of  introduction,  I  had  only  one  ready  at  hand,  as  the  others 
were  locked  up  in  my  trunk,  and  that  again  packed  in  waxed  cloth. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  M.  Algierro,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
my  letter  was  addressed ;  but  we  found  it  deserted,  for  the  owner 
had  gone  with  his  family  a  few  days  before  ^o  his  hacienda.  I  did 
not  at  the  first  moment  know  which  way  to  turn ;  my  worthless 
servant  did  not  trouble  himself  in  the  least  about  me,  and  a  mob 
soon  b^an  to  collect,  laughing,  screaming,  and  asking  all  kinds 
of  curious  questions.  They  seemed  to  think  that,  as  I  wai^  with- 
out masculine  protection,  they  might  give  full  swing  to  their  im- 
pertinence. The  unpleasantness  of  my  position  was  increasing 
every  moment,  when  a  gentleman  came  up,  presented  me  with 
one  of  those  little  straw  hats  which  the  populace  of  Peru  seem  to 
consider  an  absolutely  indispensable  decoration  for  a  traveler,  and 
told  my  servant  to  bring  me  to  his  house.  As  soon  as  I  got  there 
I  quickly  unpacked  my  trunk,  took  from  among  my  introductory 
letters  that  to  the  American  charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  White,  and, 
having  arranged  my  dress  a  little,  hastened,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  Indian  boy,  to  his  house.  My  servant  had  absented  himself 
without  leave.     I  had  not,  however,  permission  to  walk  unmo* 
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legted^  for  my  costume  was  still  not  to  the  liking  of  this  highly 
civilized  people,  as  I  wore  a  mantilla  and  a  silk  bonnet,  instead 
of  having  a  shawl  thrown  over  my  head;  and,  moreover,  I  was 
alone,  for  the  Indian  boy  did  not  count  as  an  escort.  Fortu- 
nately Mr.  "White's  house  was  not  very  far  off,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  was  in  safety.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  immediately  invited 
me  to  stay  with  them ;  and  the  Spanish  minister,  M.  de  Paz  and 
his  wife,  also  showed  me  the  greatest  attention. 

In  Quito  I  went  a  good  deal  into  the  houses  of  the  old  Span- 
iards, and  found  that  among  the  wealthy  there  is,  at  least  in  the 
reception-rooms,  a  great  deal  of  luxury.  The  rooms  are  very 
large,  which,  judging  from  the  outside  of  the  houses,  you  would 
not  expect;  but  here,  as  in  Peru,  the  real  facade  is  toward  the 
back,  and  looks  on  a  handsome  court,  decorated  with  flowers, 
fountains,  and  so  forth. 

The  ladies  appeared  amiable,  but  very  ignorant,  which  may  be 
in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  out-of-the-way  situation  of 
their  city ;  for  it  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  good  teacher  can 
be  procured  there,  or  that  a  stray  artist  or  man  of  learning  comes 
wandering  that  way.  The  good  people  scarcely  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  art,  science,  or  literature ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  a  Quito 
lady  ever  by  any  chance  takes  up  any  book  but  a  devotional  one. 
In  native  talent  and  capacity  they  are  said,  like  the  ladies  of 
Peru,  greatly  to  excel  their  masculine  companions.  They  take 
part  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  especially  in  politics,  in  which 
they  seem  far  more  interested  than  the  men ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  women  and  girls  are  punished  for  political  offenses 
just  as  much  as  men,  and  often  imprisoned  for  months,  or  even 
years,  in  convents.  I  became  acquainted  here  with  a  young  and 
very  interesting  woman,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Grcneral  Algierro, 
who  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  but  managed  to  keep 
herself  concealed  till  the  matter  was  pretty  well  forgotten,  and  so 
escaped. 

The  banishment  of  the  Jesuits,  which  took  place  two  years 
ago,  was  opposed  by  the  ladies  with  all  their  might ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  men  were  obstinate,  so  they  gained  the  victory,  and 
the  good  fathers  had  to  depart  the  country. 
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The  churches  are  the  ovlj  things  worth  seeing  in  Quito,  and 
among  these  that  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans, 
and  the  Cathedral  are  the  most  distinguished.  Thej  are  in  the 
same  style  as  the  St.  Augustin's  Church  at  lima,  richly  decorated 
and  gilt  irom  the  roof  to  the  floor,  with  beautiful  wood  carvings, 
the  statues  only  excepted,  which  are  real  caricatures,  although  I 
have  heard  frequent  mention  of  the  fine  sculptures  to  be  found  in 
Quito.*  The  high  altars  and  the  pillars  round  the  tabemade  are 
covered  with  plates  of  silver ;  and  there  are  other  churches  which, 
though  smaller,  are  no  lees  costly  in  their  adornments.  All  the 
saints  figure  on  holidays  in  superb  dresses;  and  the  costume  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  on  Holy  Thursday  is  said  to  be  worth  200,000 
dollars^  as  she  wears  a  rosary  entirely  consisting  of  large  fine  pearls. 

The  hospitals  for  the  sick,  insane,  and  leprous  I  found  beneath 
criticism ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  a  little  of  what 
the  finery  in  the  churches  cost  had  been  spent  on  these  institu- 
tions, it  would  have  been  rather  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God.  I  took  some  scent  with  me  when  I  visited  them ;  but  I 
could  have  used  a  whole  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne  in  each,  for  the 
air  was  almost  intolerable,  and  the  pestilential  smell  was  enough 
to  make  the  healthiest  persons  sick.  The  wards  are  merely  long, 
narrow  passages,  with  niches  in  which  the  poor  patients  lie  on 
oxhides  stretched  over  wooden  tressels,  but  without  pillow  or  cov- 
ering; the  filth  was  indescribable ;  the  air,  as  I  have  said,  poison  i 
and  each  of  the  wards  had  only  one  small  window  at  each  end, 
and  even  these  were  fast  closed. 

In  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  one  department  of  which  is  de^ 
voted  to  lepers,  the  madmen  are  left  to  run  about,  quite  at  liberty, 
in  a  court-yard  open  to  the  street,  but  the  leprous  sick  are  locked 
in.  What  is  no  less  strange  than  horrible,  however,  if  a  pair  of 
these  miserable,  diseased  beings  take  a  fancy  to  get  married,  they 
are  allowed  to  do  so ;  and  in  this  abode  of  wretchedness  weddings 
are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence.  Happily  for  posterity,  marriages 
of  this  sort  never,  I  am  told,  produce  any  children.  * 

I  saw  no  medicine  given  to  any  of  the  patients  either  in  this 

♦  I  visited  several  of  the  ateliers,  and  found  evciy  where  the  same  fright- 
ful wooden  figures  as  in  the  churches. 
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or  any  other  hospital ;  and,  though  there  is  an  apothecary's  shop 
attached  to  it,  Heaven  help  those  who  have  to  take  any  of  the 
beverages  therein  concocted.  The  people  in  charge  of  it  have 
never  the  least  idea  where  to  find  any  thing,  and  have  no  labels 
on  the  bottles  to  distinguish  one  drug  from  another.  I  happened 
to  want  some  spirits  of  turpentine  to  preserve  my  insects  in,  and 
some  flour  of  mustard  for  myself;  for,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  keen  air  of  the  mountains  and  the  other  hardships  of  the  jour- 
ney, my  chest  was  very  painfully  afiected  for  a  fortnight  after  my 
arrival,  and  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  drag  myself  about. 
The  apothecary,  however,  could  find  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
for  a  long  time,  and  had  to  sniff  at  some  dozens  of  bottles  in  search 
of  the  turpentine,  having  only  the  smell  to  guide  him.  The  mus- 
tard we  thought  was  not  to  be  found  at  all ;  but,  to  reward  our 
patient  and  persevering  search,  it  was  at  last  discovered  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloth.  The  prices  at  this  shop  were,  nevertheless,  about 
ten  times  what  the  same  articles  would  cost  in  GrBrmany ;  so  high, 
indeed,  that  the  poor  can  never  think  of  getting  any  medicine  at 
all  (though  possibly  that  may  be  all  the  better  for  them),  but  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  domestic  remedies  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  The  college  is  not  large,  but  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  pupils ;  and,  as  it  contained,  I  was  told,  a  museum,  of 
which  I  had  also  heard  mention  at  Guayaquil,  I  went  to  see  it.  To 
my  no  small  astonishment,  however,  when  I  asked  to  see  it,  I  was 
led  into  a  perfectly  empty  room,  which  it  appears  was  destined 
for  a  museum,  if  ever  there  should  be  one  in  Quito,  and  has  had 
the  name  bestowed  upon  it  in  anticipation.  A  single  mummy  is 
shown  to  visitors,  but  its  repose  is  seldom  disturbed. 

To  get  a  general  view  of  the  city  and  environs  it  is  advis- 
able to  ascend  the  not  very  high  mountain  Panicillo,  whence  you 
can  look  over  the  entire  plateau,  with  the  ranges  of  mountains 
by  which  it  is  bounded,  as  well  as  many  isolated  groups,  though 
none  of  them  have  very  remarkable  or  picturesque  forms.  No 
river  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  whole  region  appears  to  be  very  poor 
in  water.  A  single  little  brook,  falling  Scorn  the  Pinchincha  into 
a  ravine,  has  to  provide  all  Quito  with  what  is  required  for 
drinking  and  washing;   and  morning  and  evening  it  is  turned 
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into  open  channels  or  gutters  that  run  through  the  streets,  and 
serve  thus  to  wash  away  some  portion  of  the  accumulated  filth. 
On  the  Fanicillo  there  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  fortress 
that  was  built  under  the  Spanish  government;  and  near  this 
mountain  is  the  conoiderablj  higher  one, -the  PiQchincha,  an  an- 
cient volcano,  but  extinct  apparently  these  many  hundred  years. 

Two  days  before  I  left  Quito,  however,  a  chasm  opened  in  its 
side — ^the  side,  moreover,  next  the  town — ^from  which  a  little 
smoke  arose ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  what  uneasiness  this  occa- 
sioned among  the  inhabitants.  I  could  never  learn  whether^  after 
I  left  the  place,  the  subterranean  forces  made  any  further  mani- 
festation of  their  power. 

Living  is  very  cheap  in  Quito,  and  yet  there  are  not  here,  more 
than  in  Peru,  Chili,  or  New  Granada,  any  copper  coins. 

The  medio,  or  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  may  be  considered  virtually 
the  smallest  coin ;  for,  though  there  is  one  called  a  quartillo,  which 
is  half  the  medio,  it  is  so  scarce,  that  you  scarcely  ever  get  to  see 
it.  It  is  very  common  to  give  bread  or  eggs  for  small  change, 
and  nobody  ever  refuses  to  take  these  articles  in  place  of  money. 

Houses  completely  ftimished,  with  looking-glasses,  carpets, 
lamps,  etc.,  may  be  hired  in  Quito ;  and  a  very  good  one,  with 
nine  or  ten  rooms,  may  be  had  for  fifty  dollars  a  month— ^a  very 
low  price  indeed,  when  the  expense  is  considered  which  must  be 
incurred  in  transporting  these  things  across  the  Cordilleras ;  for, 
though  there  iare  plenty  of  sculptors  in  Quito,  there  is  nobody  ca- 
pable of  making  an  ordinary  chair  or  table. 

Servants  abo  are  cheap  enough.  You  may  get  a  cook  for  six 
dollars  a  month,  and  a  less  qualified  man  or  maid  servant  for 
three ;  of  course  with  their  food.  The  usual  plan  of  housekeep- 
ing is  to  allow  the  cook  a  certain  sum  to  provide  every  thing  for 
the  family.  Where  it  consists  only  of  a  married  pair,  one  child, 
and  a  few  servants,  he  receives  only  one  dollar  a  day;  and  for 
this  he  provides  two  abundant  meals:  in  the  morning,  soup  made 
of  meat,  preparations  of  maize,  and  yams,  as  well  as  two  dishes 
of  meat,  with  potatoes,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  milk,  etc. ;  for  the  sec- 
ond meal,  fowls,  soup  with  rice,  three  kinds  of  meat,  with  pota- 
toes and  bread ;  and  in  the  evening  some  sweet  dish,  with  bread 
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and  milk  to  the  tea.  This,  it  will  be  owned,  is  pretty  well  for  a 
dollar  worth  only  eighty  cents. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Quito  during  Passion  Week,  and  had,  there- 
fore,  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant religious  festivals  of  the  year. 

The  first  solemn  procession  took  place  on  Pblm  Sunday;  it  was 
to  the  Cathedral,  and  represented  the  entrance  of  the  Saviour  into 
Jerusalem.  It  was  opened  by  a  body  of  the  clergy ;  then  followed 
the  President,  his  stafif  officers,  and  all  the  official  authorities ;  and 
after  them  came  a  wooden  figure  of  Christ  as  large  as  life,  bound 
upon  an  ass,  which  entered  with  the  procession  into  the  church. 
It  was  certainly  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  creature  professed- 
ly of  this  species  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  edifice ;  but  in  many 
places  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  dogs  in  churches,  so  I  do  not 
know  why  one  should  be  shocked  at  seeing  an  ass. 

On  Monday  the  Indian  procession  was  to  take  place ;  for,  though 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador  profess  alike  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  old  Spaniards  will  by  no  means  allow  them- 
selves to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Indians,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  latter  have  a  procession  to  themselves.  This  sounds 
deplorable  enough,  and  yet  the  spirit  is  the  same  which  induces 
people  in  English  churches  to  keep  special  reserved  seats ;  and 
woe  to  the  poor  man  or  woman  who  should  presume  to  take  pos- 
session of  one  of  these  aristocratic  places. 

In  the  churches  of  Peru  there  is  at  least  no  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor  when  people  are  once  in  the  church ;  and  if  the  slave 
finds  a  place  empty  by  the  side  of  his  master,  he  may  sit  down  in 
it.  There  are,  however,  few  benches  for  any  one  to  sit  on,  for  it 
is  customary  to  take  with  you  little  carpets,  on  which  you  kneel. 

The  Indian  procession  did  not  take  place  after  all  when  I  was 
there,  for  it  appeared  it  had  been  forbidden  by  the  bishop  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  had  been  got  up 
in  preceding  years,  and  the  whimsical  absurdity  of  the  costumes 
ad(^ted,  which  made  the  whole  affidr  more  like  a  masquerade 
than  a  religious  ceremony. 

The  grandest  procession  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  Holy 
Thursday.    It  was  opened  by  troops  of  military,  and  at  various 
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points  were  introduced  figures  as  large  as  life,  forming  a  sort  of 
scenic  representation  of  various  incidents  in  the  life  and  sufferings 
of  Jesus.  In  the  whole  I  counted  no  less  than  six  of  these  scenes. 
In  one  appeared  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  with  angels  bring- 
ing him  the  cup  to  drink,  and  the  disciples  asleep  in  the  hack- 
ground  ;  in  another  he  was  bearing  his  cross ;  in  a  third  being 
scourged,  etc ;  and  the  grief  of  the  Virgin  was  represented  by 
three  daggers  sticking  in  her  heart,  though  she  wore,  nevertheless, 
a  long  velvet  robe  with  a  quantity  of  jewels,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned costly  rosary  of  lai^e  pearls.  The  figures  in  these  scenes 
were  completely  dressed,  even  to  their  wigs,  and  stood  on  a  sort 
of  stage  borne  on  many  poles  by  Indians,  somewhat  to  my  aston- '' 
ishment ;  for,  as  the  Indians  are  not  deemed  worthy  to  join  in  the 
procession  with  the  old  Spaniards,  it  does  seem  surprising  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  bear  the  image  of  the  Saviour. 

The  rear  of  the  procession  was  brought  up  by  the  canons  of  the 
Cathedral  in  black  robes  with  trains  twelve  feet  long,  which  swept 
the  ground;  and  behind  each  train  walked  four  boys,  who  had 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  see  that  it  remained  spread  out  in  prop- 
erly majestic  style.  < 

I  can  not  say  I  felt  myself  much  edified  by  the  contemplation 
of  this  procession ;  on  the  contrary,  it  struck  me  as  a  mere  theat- 
rical amusement. 

In  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  the  churches  were  dazzlingly  il- 
luminated with  hundreds  of  wax  candles,  and  on  this  occasion  also 
there  were  represented  scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  such  as  the 
Last  Supper,  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  etc ;  repre- 
sentations that  were  productive  of  somewhat  painfully  discordant 
feelings,  for  the  subjects  suggested  were  of  too  serious  and  solemn 
a  kind  for  laughter,  and  yet  the  style  in  which  they  were  treated 
was  scarcely  calculated  to  awaken  any  other  feeling. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  ludicrous  effect  oecaoon- 
ally  produced  by  the  jumble  of  costumes  of  andent  and  modern 
tunes,  and  the  odd  attitudes  and  expression  of  the  puppets;  for 
instance,  in  the  scene  where  Jesus  '^suffers  little  children  to  come 
unto  him."  The  latter  were  enveloped  in  cloaks  like  banditti, 
and  witli. little  straw  cape  on  their  heads;  and  in  the  Matriage 
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of  Cana  the  figures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  threatened  every 
moment  to  topple  over.  But  the  whole  thing  was  too  shocking 
to  laugh  at ;  if  this  is  the  style  in  which  Catholicism  is  treated^ 
one  can  but  pity  the  poor  people  who  are  subject  to  its  sway ;  ev- 
ery moral  and  religious  idea  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  most  dis- 
graceful methods  are  employed  by  the  clergy  to  raise  the  sums 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  numerous  churches  and  the  trap- 
pings of  their  state.  They  can  not  be  surprised  if  some  day  the 
eyes  of  their  flocks  should  be  opened,  and  the  most  enlightened 
among  them  go  over  to  the  Protestants,  while  the  Indians  fall 
back  into  their  primitive  heathenism.  But  these  priests  are  men 
who  find  no  warnings  in  history,  and  will  bend  the  bow  till  it 
breaks.  Why  does  not  the  Pope  send  some  more  worthy  of  their 
sacred  calling,  who  might  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  doings 
going  on  in  this  country,  where  I  have  been  assured,  on  the  best 
authority,  there  is  not,  among  dozens  of  priests,  a  single  honest 
man  to  be  found  ?  It  is  not  surprising,  if  such  is  the  character  of 
their  teachers,  that  the  people  should  be  in  general  worthless  and 
depraved. 

The  clergy,  indeed,  lay  the  blame  of  this  upon  the  Government, 
and  undoubtedly  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  These  countries  are 
much  too  demoralised,  and  stand  on  too  low  a  grade  of  civilization 
for  a  republic,  which  requires  a  people  at  once  thoughtful  and  in- 
spired by  true  patriotism.  Here  covetousness  and  selfishness  are 
the  only  springs  of  action  in  public  affairs.  The  higher  class  is 
only  eager  for  place,  the  lower  for  plunder ;  and  neither  one  nor 
the  other  ever  thinks  for  a  moment  of  the  public  welfare.  Any 
other  form  of  government,  even  a  despotic  one,  would  be  better 
than  this  caricature  of  republican  institutions.  I  am  myself  too 
old  to  hope  to  see  any  important  improvement  in  these  regions ; 
but  the  best  thing  I  can  expect  for  them  is  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  American  United  States,  which  have  already  made  a  beginning 
with  Mexico.  In  Califomia,  indeed,  I  saw  much  that  was  bad,  but 
these  offenses  were  mostly  those  of  private  individuals,  such  as 
might  occur  under  any  govertmient,  and  especially  in  a  country 
where  the  gold  fever  was  raging,  and  which  was  consequently 
overrun  by  adventurers  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
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In  Ecuador  the  lot  of  the  Indians-^of  those  who  are  really  the 
legitimate  possessors  of  the  soil — ^is  peculiarlj  melancholy.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  State  was  in  advance  of  others,  since, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  during  mj  stay  in  Guayaquil,  slavery 
was  entirely  abolished ;  and  the  phrase  "  perfect  freedom"  doubt- 
less sounds  very  well,  but  to  the  Indians  there  it  is  a  mere  empty 
word.  Their  situation  is  worse  than  slavery ;  for  they  have  not 
one,  but  many  masters,  and  yet  no  one  of  whom  is  bound  to  feed 
and  clothe  them,  and  the  only  advantage  they  obtain  from  what 
is  called  their  emancipation  is,  that  they  must  provide  for  their 
own  wants.  Every  male  Indian,  also,  must  pay  a  poll-tax  of  three 
dollars  a  year,  beginning  when  he  is  seventeen  years  old,  and  con- 
tinuing till  he  is  fifty — a  tax  from  which  the  old  Spaniards,  wheth- 
er peasants  or  not,  are  entirely  free.  A  money-tax  even  of  this 
amount  is  extremely  oppressive  on  those  who  have  no  property  at 
all,  and  in  a  country  whose  position,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  high 
mountains  and  with  roads  all  but  impassable,  renders  it  excess- 
ively difficult  to  earn  any  in  the  way  of  trade. 

The  Ecuadorians  maintain  indeed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
this  tax,  the  Indians  possess  the  same  rights  as  the  rest  of  the 
community,  as  they  are  capable  of  holding  land,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  can  get  it;  but  why  should  they  desire  to  have  land  that 
they  have  no  means  of  cultivating,  and  when  they  can  not  main- 
tain theipselves  to  the  next  harvest?  Their  usual  plan  is  to  hire 
themselves  out  as  laborers  to  the  owners  of  the  haciendas,  who 
give  them  a  small  piece  of  ground,  as  well  as  what  is  needful  for 
its  culture,  and  then  pay  their  tax — ^keeping,  of  course,  a  strict  ac- 
count— ^in  returns  for  their  services.  The  Indians  generally  get 
also  provisions,  clothing,  and  brandy  from  their  master,  frequently 
in  advance,  so  that  they  are  never  out  of  his  debt,  and  can  not 
leave  him — otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so; 
but  it  must  be  added  that,  if  they  die,  their  debt  dies  with  "them, 
as  the  master  has  no  claim  on  the  family. 

The  Indians  are  exempt  from  military  service;  but  they  are 
obliged,  when  troops  are  on  the  march,  to  carry  provisions  and 
baggage  on  their  backs  without  receiving  any  compensation  but 
abuse  and  blows.     If  one  of  these  free  Indians  chances  to  pass  by 
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a  barrack  in  which  the  service  of  some  laborer  is  at  the  moment 
required,  a  soldier  will  rush  out  and  snatch  his  hat  from  his  head, 
as  a  sign  that  he  is  wanted.  If  he  does  not  obey  willingly,  he  is 
soon  compelled  to  do  so  by  violence — a  brutal  outrage  so  common 
that_I  myself  witnessed  it  several  times  during  my  short  stay  in 
Quito.  If  an  Indian  comes  down  for  the  first  time  from  the  mount- 
ains,  any  one  who  meets  him  may  compel  him  to  come  for  a  cer^ 
tain  period  into  his  service ;  for  which  indeed  the  Indian  is  osten- 
sibly paid,  but  what  the  payment  is  likely  to  be  in  such  a  case 
may  be  imagined.  I  saw  in  a  house  where  I  went  an  Indian  and 
his  wife  serving  for  a  dollar  a  month  without  food  or  clothing. 
These  poor  creatures  reminded  me  exactly  of  the  Pariahs  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  thrown  away  by  the  rest  of 
the  household — for  instance,  the  outside  leaves  of  cabbages  and  the 
refuse  of  the  herbs ;  these  they  boil  up  with  a  little  barley-meal, 
and  eat  it  so  without  even  the  addition  of  salt.  They  sleep  on  the 
bare  ground  in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen  or  in  the  open  veranda, 
scarcely  half  covered  by  their  ragged  ponchos.  They  are  despised 
not  only  by  the  old  Spaniards,  but  by  the  mere  mongrel  races ;  and 
even  the  negroes  consider  the  Indians  as  far  beneath  themselves, 
and  treat  them  accordingly;  yet  they  are  actually  the  best  and 
most  upright  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  happened  during  my  stay  at  Quito  that  a  theatrical  reprei- 
sentation  was  announced  to  take  place  in  the  town — ^a  very  rare 
occurrence,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  company  of  actors  can  be  in- 
duced to  cross  the  Cordilleras.  I,  for  my  part,  was  mightily 
pleased,  and  thought  I  should  at  least  find  a  troop  equal  to  the 
itinerant  village  actors  in  my  own  country. 

The  museum  was  to  be  the  theatre ;  wpoden  benches  were  placed 
in  it,  chairs  in  the  galleries,  and  candles — ^tallow  candles,  alas ! — 
which  did  not  greatly  improve  people's  dresses. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  room  where  the  tickets  were  to  be  taken 
a  sentinel  was  parading,  who,  planting  his  weapon  before  the  en- 
trance as  the  people  came  up,  called  out  "u4  dcmde  vaf^  (Where 
are  you  going?)  in  such  a  thundering  voice,  that  one  involuntari- 
ly gave  a  jump  backward.  The  proper  thing,  however,  was  to 
answer  "  To  the  theatre,*'  and  then  you  were  allowed  to  pass  on. 
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At  the  actual  entnmce  to  the  theatre,  however,  stood  a  second 
soldier,  armed  like  the  former,  who  also  planted  his  musket  before 
us,  and  uttered  the  same  martial  cry.  X  never  saw  such  an  absurd- 
ity in  any  other  place.  The  company  was  exceedingly  republican 
in  its  aspect.  There  were  Indians  with  their  wives  and  babies; 
negroes,  who  did  not  exactly  diffuse  perfume  around  them ;  street- 
boys,  who  quarreled  and  fought  among  themselves  for  the  places*; 
and  among  these  officers  and  gentlemen,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters — ^the  former  wrapped  in  their  ponchos,  the  latter  with 
the  customary  large  shawl  thrown  over  the  head.  In  the  midst 
of  all  these  there  was  one  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  full 
dressed  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  the  opera  in  London  or  Par- 
is; the  ladies  with  low  dresses — very  low — and  laden  with  jewels^ 
feathers,  and  flowers;  the  gentlemen  in  black  dress-coats  and 
white  kid  gloves;  and  very  odd  they  looked  among  this  very 
mixed  and.exceedingly  dirty  company. 

To  my  great  disappointment,  it  turned  out  not  to  be  a  dramatic 
piece  at  all  that  we  were  to  see,  but  only  a  conjuring  performance, 
and  that  so  poor  in  its  way  that  every  child  might  have  done  as 
much.  There  was  really  no  illusion  at  alL  But  the  audience  was 
content,  and  applauded  with  all  its  might,  and  even,  in  its  enthu- 
siasm, rose  up  and  stocd  on  the  benches.  In  one  of  the  tricks  a 
pistol  was  fired,  and  then  all  the  babies  set  up  a  squall  simulta- 
neously, so  that  the  great  conjuror  had  to  stop  his  performance 
till  the  mothers  could  manage  to  appease  their  respective  progeny 
and  hush  them  to  sleep  again. 

After  the  first  act  was  over  I  left  the  house,  for  I  really  could 
not  bear  it  any  longer.  The  only  pleasure  I  had  in  the  affair  was 
in  seeing  the  negroes  and  Indians  freely  admitted  with  the  rest  of 
the  audience.  When  they  had  once  paid  for  their  places  they  en- 
joyed equal  rights,  even  with  that  highly-decorated  party  above 
mentioned.  What  puzzled  me  was  where  in  the  world  these  poor 
beggarly-looking  creatures  and  street  boys  could  get  the  money  to 
pay  their  admission ;  for  the  first  places  were  half,  and  the  second 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  which,  for  Quito,  was  by  no  means  a  low 
price. 

l^ore  my  departure  I  viidted  the  hacienda  of  Greneral  Algientv 
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in  almost  every  respect  a  splendid  exoeption  to  all  I  have  seen  in 
Ecuador.  It  is  the  handsomest  house  in  the  country,  and  the 
most  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  reigns  throughout  it  and  the 
estate.  The  eldest  son,  Mr.  Carlos  Algierro,  received  his  educa- 
tion partly  in  Paris,  and  is  not  only  a  very  accomplished  and  ele- 
gant young  man,  but  bears  (as  well  as  his  whole  £amily)  a  most 
high  and  honorable  character.  In  this  house  I  found  a  selection 
of  the  best  wozks  of  French  literature ;  and  the  &ther  and  son 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country  by  the  establishment  of  a  £eic- 
tory  where  calico  is  made.  They  brought  the  necessary  machine- 
ry from  Belgium,  and  above  900  beasts  of  burden  were  required 
for  its  transport  across  the  mountains  from  Botegas  to  CkUloSy  as 
the  hacienda  is  called;  the  lai^er  machines  were,  nevertheless, 
carried  by  m^i.  The  cotton  is  brought  from  where  it  is  grown, 
and  only  leaves  the  factory  as  finished  calico  or  cambric  The 
whole  establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Belgian. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  factory  in  the  country,  where  the  coarse 
doth  used  £ot  the  ponchos  is  made. 

Chillos  lies  five  miles  from  Quito,  in  a  fine  fertile  valley,  in- 
closed by  magnificent  mountains,  and  over  which  the  summit  of 
Cotopaxi  is  visible* 

The  letters  given  to  me  in  Lima  for  the  President  and  the  high 
official  persons  here  were  not  of  the  smallest  use.  The  chief 
magistrate  of  this  high  and  mighly  state  of  600,000  inhabitants 
was  much  too  important  a  person  to  favor  me  with  an  interview, 
and,  though  I  forwarded  to  him  my  introductory  letter,  he  never 
vouchsafed  me  the  slightest  reply.  Another  great  man  of  this 
small  state  to  whom  I  was  recommended,  a  Mr.  Larrea,  carried 
his  politeness  still  farther ;  for  he  invited  Mr.  White  and  his  lady 
to  an  evening  party  while  I  was  their  guest,  without  taMng  any 
notice  of  me.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  could  not,  of  course, 
think  of  carrying  into  execution  my  plan  of  a  journey  to  the  Am- 
azon River,  for  without  the  efficient  support  of  the  government 
(I  do  not  mean  pecuniary  support,  but  the  providing  trustworthy 
guides)  I  could  not  possibly  underts&e  it.  The  wild  Indian  tribes 
through  whose  lands  I  should  have  had  to  pass  ^ve  travelers  nei- 
ther boats  nor  guides  willingly,  and  every  thing  has  to  be  taken 
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by  force.  If  you  can  not  do  this  you  must  make  your  own  boats, 
and  either  bring  your  food  with  you  or  shoot  it  as  you  go.  To 
my  great  vexation,  I  had  to  renounce  all  hopes  of  this  journey, 
and  determined,  therefore,  to  ^o  to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New 
Granada.  The  way  to  it  lying  through  the  Cordilleras,  was  said 
to  be  superb  in  summer,  but  in  the  rainy  season  terrible.  I  re- 
solved to  go,  nevertheless ;  for  to  wait  for  the  fine  weather  would 
have  detained  me  too  long,  as  that  does  not  in  these  regions  set 
in  till  June,  and  it  was  now  only  April. 

I  made  a  bargain,  therefore,  jfbr  a  saddle  with  Mr.  White's  cook ; 
and  on  this  occasicm  I  had  again  reason  to  observe  the  tendency 
to  fraud  and  trickery  that  characterizes  this  people.  I  could  not 
at  first  see  the  saddle,  as  it  was  in  another  house ;  but  the  seller 
asked  three  dollars  for  it  in  the  presence  of  two  gentlemen,  and 
I  agreed  to  pay  him  this  price,  provided  that,  when  produced,  it 
should  appear  worth  it.  When  he  brought  it,  however,  and  I 
handed  him  the  three  dollars,  he  pushed  them  back,  saying  he 
had  agreed  for  four.  These  and  many  other  such  attempts  at 
fraud,  with  which  I  will  not  weary  the  reader,  made  me  most 
heartily  desirous  of  getting  out  of  the  limits  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics. 

The  severest  toils  and  hardships  are  never  sufficient  to  spoil  my 
enjoyment  of  a  journey ;  but  to  have  to  do  with  people  of  this 
sort  is  beyond  my  patience.  I  was  incomparably  more  comfort- 
able among  the  cannibals  of  Sumatra  than  among  the  soi-disant 
Christian  rabble.  Alas !  that  I  should  so  often  have  to  declare 
that  some  of  the  worst  people  I  have  ever  met  with  have  been 
called  Christians. 

I  had  hired  the  mules  for  my  journey  to  Bogota,  and  I  then 
went  to  the  Spanish  minister,  M.  de  Paz,  to  take  my  leave.  But 
this  gentleman  exerted  his  utmost  eloquence  to  dissuade  me  from 
the  undertaking.  He  told  me  that,  although  the  distance  was 
only  250  leagues  (that  is,  750  English  miles),  it  could  not  be  trav- 
eled at  the  present  season  in  less  that  fifly  days ;  that  I  should 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  across  some  of  the  rivers ; 
and  that  as  a  woman  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  most  scandalous 
extortions  and  ill  treatment  from  the  people  of  the  country;  Pinoe 
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at  that  distailoe  the  government  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
tect me,  for  no  respect  was  paid  to  its  mandates.  I  could  not  but 
listen  to  his  representations,  and  my  desire  of  getting  out  of  these 
countries  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  coming  inldd  of  them,  I 
altered  my  plan,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  Guayaquil ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  believe  M.  de  Paz,  by  persuading 
me  to  renounce  my  first  intention,  saved  my  life.  My  health  had 
su^red  severely  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Sumatra  fever, 
and  I  scarcely  think  I  could  at  this  time  have  borne  up  under 
fifty  days  of  unintermitted  toil  and  hardship,  with  constant  rain 
and  perpetual  change  of  climate. 

On  the  third  of  April  I  left  Quito,  and  in  the  company  of  a 
single  arriero,  for  I  had  made  a  vow  to  engage  no  more  servants 
for  myself.  The  journey  proved  a  very  favorable  one,  and  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  Chimborazo  three  times  in  all  its 
beauty ;  first,  on  my  arrival  at  Ambato ;  then  on  leaving  it ;  and 
then  on  the  passage  across  the  mountain  itself.  The  sun  himself 
seemed  enraptured  with  this  glorious  work  of  God,  and,  pouring 
over  it  the  full  splendor  of  his  beams,  displayed  the  virgin  snows 
of  its  summit  in  the  most  dazzling  robe  of  light  I  I  felt  really  en- 
tranced in  gazing  upon  it ;  but  the  sublime  spectacle  was,  imfor*- 
tunately,  of  short  duration,  for  clouds  and  mists  again  gathered 
around  it,  and  hid  this  sanctuary  of  the  Cordilleras  with  their  im- 
penetrable vail. 

I  remarked  that  the  Chimborazo  does  not  terminate  in  a  peak, 
but  has  one  great  dome  or  cupola,  and  three  smaller  ones,  and 
that  between  these  and  the  great  one  there  extends  a  considera- 
ble surface,  sloping  from  west  to  east. 

The  most  striking  view  of  the  mountain  is  from  Ambato,  which 
lies  much  lower  than  Guaranda,  and  whence  it  really  seems  to 
pierce  the  very  heavens,  rising  into  them  in  a  wonderfully  sym- 
metrical, rounded  form. 

The  enjoyment  I  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  this  mag- 
nificent mountain  had  made  me  unmindful  of  toil  or  danger ;  but 
when,  just  as  we  reached  that  small  plateau  where  the  English- 
man, traveling  like  me  with  a  single  arriero,  had  been  murdered, 
the  whole  region  became  covered  with  clouds,  I  awoke  to  a  sud- 
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den  oonscioufiness  of  the  desolation  of  the  solitude  thf  ongh  which 
I  was  journeying.  But  this  day,  the  fourth  from  Quito,  conclud- 
ed, like  all  the  rest,  in  perfect  safety,  and  we  reached  Guaranda 
without  the  slightest  accident. 

Here  I  came  upon  a  scene  that  was  new  to  me.  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  the  people  were  entertaining  themselves  with  a  bull- 
fight, which,  however,  was  just  as  silly  and  deplorable  of  its  kind 
as  the  censuring  performance  I  had  seen  in  Quito.  A  rope  was 
fast^ied  round  the  horns  of  the  animal,  and  held  by  many  men 
at  each  side,  so  that  it  could  not  move  a  step  further,  right  or  left, 
than  they  chose  to  let  it.  They  then  threw  various  colored  hand- 
kerchiefs and  other  articles  at  the  bull  to  irritate  him,  but  with- 
out success;  the  creature  merely  gazed  at  the  assembled  crowd, 
and  remained  perfectly  quiet.  At  last  they  fiung  a  noose  round 
his  neck,  and  tied  his  feet  together ;  and  when  the  victim  was 
thus  fettered,  boys  and  men  rushed  at  him  and  tormented  him  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  while  many  who  were  even  on  horseback  gal- 
loped round  him  as  if  in  triumph.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  contemptibly  stupid  and  at  the  same  time  more 
disgustingly  cruel.  What  would  the  mild  and  merdful  Hindoos 
have  said  to  such  a  spectacle? 

This  precious  sport  lasted  several  'hours — ^the  men  displaying 
all  the  while  their  astonishing  toBvery  in  going  up  to  and  defying 
the  poor  animal,  who  could  not  touch  them,  until  at  last  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  ennobling  diversion.  It  would  seem  that 
in  other  points,  too,  the  morals  of  the  place  are  not  exemplary. 

I  had  to  remain  a  day  in  Guaranda  to  get  son^e  &esh  mules ; 
and  I  now  understood  enough  of  the  Spanish  language  to  make 
out  what  was  passing  around  me ;  and  such  things  as  I  did  hear ! 
the  women,  to  my  astonishment,  discussing,  in  the  presence  not 
only  of  their  husbands  and  ehildren,  but  of  strange  young  men, 
matters  that  with  us  would  scarcely  be  spoken  of  between  one 
woman  and  another.  Some  of  the  gentlemen,  too,  were  so  free 
and  easy  as  to  pull  off  their  traveling  trowsers  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation  before  the  whole  company,  which,  though  they  had 
Others  underneath,  was  not  quite  agreeable. 

In  Guaranda  I  met  with  an  Italian,  whom  I  begged  to  make  a 
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bargain  for  me  about  the  mules,  and  to  stipulate  ezpresdj  that 
the  journey  was  to  occupy  four  days.  When  the  rainy  season  is 
passing  away,  as  it  was  then,  it  can  indeed  be  done  in  three ;  but 
I  knew  we  should  pass  through  many  woods  and  groves  that  were 
abundantly  peopled  with  insects  and  butterflies,  from  which  I 
promised  myself  many  prizes;  and,  in  order  to  have  more  time,  I 
agreed  to  pay  more  than  the  customary  price  for  the  mules.  The 
owner  demanded  to  have  the  payment  in  advance,  but  I  wished 
to  give  him  only  the  half,  in  order  to  retain  some  check  on  the 
arriero.  My  Italian  acquaintance,  however,  assured  me  that  I 
ran  no  risk,  and  said  I  might  as  well  pay  at  once^  which  advice  J 
unfortunately  followed.  But  hardly  had  we  gone  a  day's  journey 
from  Guaranda  than  the  arriero  informed  me  that  I  must  make 
three  days  do,  as  his  master  had  given  him  orders  to  that  effect. 
In  vain  did  I  appeal  to  the  assurance  the  Italian  had  given  me, 
to  the  larger  amount  I  had  paid ;  the  money  was  out  of  my  hands, 
and,  as  the  cariero  informed  me,  his  master  had  given  my  treach- 
erous adviser,  the  Italian,  a  bribe  to  persuade  me  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  road  from  Guaranda  to  Savanetta  was  still  more  danger- 
ous than  when  I  had  come,  as  we  had  now  to  make  a  rapid  descent. 
The  animals  slipped  and  stumbled  at  almost  every  step,  and  con- 
tinually fell  into  holes,  of  which  the  road  was  full.  Just  as  I 
was  on  a  very  steep  declivity,  down  went  my  mule  into  one  of 
th^e ;  and  my  saddle-girth  breaking  at  the  same  moment,  I  was 
flung,  saddle  and  all,  right  over  his  head.  My  amiable  compan- 
ion, the  arrieroj  burst  out  laughii]^,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  it  amaz- 
ingly, and  fortunately  I  suffered  no  serious  damage. 

My  greatest  peril,  however,  was  on  the  Eiver  Guaya.  From 
Savanetta  to  Guayaquil — ^a  three  days'  journey — ^I  had  to  go  in 
a  small  boat ;  and  during  the  voyage,  happening  to  step  incauv 
tiously  on  the  side,  I  slipped  and  fell  into  the  river,  which,  by-the- 
by,  is  full  of  caymans. 

I  was  not  excessively  terrifled,  as,  though  I  c^n  not  swim,  I 
thought  it  lijkely  the  boatmen  c^puld,  and  did  not  doubt  they  would 
save  me.  This  was  my  instantaneous  thought ;  and  after  this  I 
was  conscious  of  rising  twice  to  the  surface,  so  that  they  must 
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have  seen  me.  The  caymans  I  had  forgotten.  When  I  rose  the 
first  time,  I  looked  vainly  round  for  help.  I  could  see  the  boat,* 
and  also  that  no  one  in  it  stirred,  and  then  I  sank  again.  Now, 
indeed,  I  felt  terror,  but  luckily  did  not  lose  my  senses ;  and,  re- 
membering to  have  heard  that  in  such  a  case  you  ought  to  put 
out  your  hands  before  you  and  use  them  as  oars,  I  did  so  as  far 
as  my  strength  permitted.  I  was  beyond  all  human  help ;  but 
behold!  when  I  rose  for  the  second  time,  I  found  myself  quite 
close  to  the  boat,  and  had  only  to  cling  to  it.  The  boatmen  con- 
templated me,  indeed,  with  the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  and  no 
one  put  out  so  much  as  a  hand,  or  even  an  oar,  to  help  me ;  but, 
fortunately,  one  of  my  fellow-passengers,  an  Indian,  took  com- 
passion on  me,  and  assisted  me  into  the  boat ;  and  I  was  saved. 

I  must  confess  I  feel  even  yet  a  cold  shiver  all  over  me  v/hen 
I  think  of  this  incident.  Through  aU  my  travels  I  seem  to  hr.ve 
enjoyed  the  Divine  protection,  and  to  have  been  preserved  by  it 
through  countless  perils ;  but  never  did  I  feel  the  merciful  hand 
over  me  so  immediately  and  unmistakably  as  in  this  instance.  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  express  my  feelings  in  words,  but  I  am 
most  profoundly  sensible  of  the  great  cause  I  have  for  thankful- 
ness. 

Scarcely  was  I  safe  in  the  boat  before  two  of  the  boatmen 
plunged  into  the  water  to  bathe,  and  remained  a  long  time  swim- 
ming about  in  the  water,  exactly  as  if  they  wanted  to  show  ine 
that  they  could  have  helped  me  if  they  had  liked. 

When  I  mentioned  my  accident  in  Guayaquil,  and  complained 
of  the  ill  behavior  of  the  boatmen,  it  did  not  appear  to  excite  any 
surprise ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wonder  seemed  rather  to  be  that 
they  should  have  let  me  get  into  the  boat  again,  instead  of  push- 
ing it  away ;  for  it  happens  here  not  unfrequently  that  these  fel- 
lows push  a  traveler  purposely  into  the  water  in  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  property. 

In  Guayaquil  I  received  a  ^aracteristic  parting  salute  from  a 
noble  Ecuadorian.  The  boat  in  which  I  had  come  from  Savanetta 
belonged  to  a  rich  merchant  of  the  name  of  Alvaro,  who  was  go- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  Guayaquil,  but  in  another  boat ;  and,  as 
in  paying  the  amount  of  my  passage  my  very  small  quantity  of 
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luggage  had  not  been  expressly  agreed  for,  this  wealthy  merchant 
refused  to  let  it  be  given  up  to  me  till  I  had  paid  half  a  dollar 
more. 

People  are  eager  enough  for  money  in  .most  places,  but  any 
thing  like  the  mean  greediness  of  these  Ecuadorians  I  certainly 
never  met  with  elsewhere. 

From  Guayaquil  I  returned  by  the  steamer  to  Panama,  and 
met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  Dr.  Antonrieth ;  and  a 
few  days  afterward  I  crossed  the  Isthmus  to  Aspinwall,  a  short 
journey  of  only  117  miles,  but,  as  I  have  said  already,  a  very  ex- 
pensive one.  The  railroad  was  now  nearly  complete,  so  that  the 
troublesome  passage  of  the  river  was  avoided,  and  there  remained 
only  a  ride  of  sixteen  miles ;  but  this  little  bit  cost  fifteen  dollars, 
as  the  luggage  had  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  a 
pound. 

The  fare  by  the**  railroad  was  twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  but  a 
ticket  was  immediately  offered  me  gratuitously  by  the  company, 
which  is  an  American  one.  In  a  few  months  the  railroad  will  be 
complete,  and  the  difficult  though  short  passage  be  made  in  a  few 
hours.  In  Aspinwall  you  get  a  perfectly  Califomian  reception 
from  porters,  landlords,  etc.,  and  have  to  pay  in  the  best  inns 
four  or  five,  and  in  the  cheapest  two,  dollars  a  day. 

This  is  quite  a  juvenile  little  town,  having  only  been  in  exist- 
ence about  a  year  and  a  half.  It  has  a  completely  North  Amer- 
ican aspect,  and  the  houses  are  all  of  wood,  and  \reve  brought 
ready-made  from  the  States,  by  which  plan  they  came  much  cheap- 
er than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  with  the  immoderately 
high  price  of  labor  here.  Wherever  the  Americans  see  a  chance 
of  a  good  speculation  they  are  sure  to  be  on  the  spot  immediately ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  inclined^  as  here,  to  make  rather  too  good 
a  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  have  no  mercy  upon  travelers ;  in 
this  respect,  however,  I  believe  they  are  pretty  much  like  all  other 
nations,  civilized  or  uncivilized.  In  the  evening  of  the  31st  of 
May  I  left  Aspinwall  by  the  fine  steamer  El  Dorado,  Captain 
Gray,  bound  for  New  Orleans. 
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We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Biver  Missifisippiy  without 
the  slightest  accident,  in  five  dajs — the  distance  from  Aspinwall 
being  1350  searmiles,  and  we  had  now  ninety  more  up  the  great 
stream  to  New  Orleans.  The  Mississippi  rolls  its  dirty  yellow 
waves  for  many  miles  out  to  sea,  and  while  yet  £u:  £rom  the  shore 
we  could  perceive  our  approach  by  the  changed  color  of  the  water. 
This  river  at  its  mouth  appears  boundless  as  the  se%  and  even 
higher  up  it  spreads  itself  out  so  far  over  the  low,  flat  land  that  no 
sign  of  it  is  to  be  seen  but  here  and  there  a  small  sand-bank.  By 
degrees  the  land  comes  more  and  more  into  sight,  and  the  fisher- 
man ventures  to  build  on  it  his  small  wooden  cottage.  Then  come 
artificial  earthen  banks  and  dikes,  which  confine  the  stream  within 
its  proper  channel ;  but  it  gives  an  uncomfortable  feeling  to  the 
traveler  to  see  the  river  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
land,  and  instead  of  looking  up  to  the  shore,  to  look  down  upon  it. 
How  easily,  it  seems,  may  this  vast  volume  of  water  burst  its 
bounds  and  spread  devastation  over  the  habitations  of  the  thought- 
less settlers.  Soon  after  the  fishermen's  cottages  come  rich  grass- 
lands, then  single  bushes  that  by  degrees  form  grotips,  then  small 
woods,  and  lastly  signs  of  the  industry  of  man  in  plantations  of 
sugar  and  maize,  alternating  with  forest ;  and  as  the  shores  extend 
the  culture  becomes  more  varied  and  abundant ;  and  the  planta- 
tions succeed  one  another  in  an  unbroken  series.  The  neat  houses 
of  the  planters,  the  sugar-mills  with  their  lofty  chimneys,  the  pret- 
ty-looking cottages  of  the  slaves,  form,  on  the  whole,  an  extreme- 
ly agreeable  landscape,  which  would  be  far  pleasanter  than  it  is,  if 
one  did  not  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  its  population  (all 
indeed  but  the  planters)  are  in  bondage.    About  half  way  between 
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the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleanfi^  we  passed  Fort 
Jackson,  and  toward  midnight  dropped  our  anchor  before  New 
Orleans,  the  largest  town  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Late  as  the  hour  was,  most  of  the  passengers  hastened  ashore, 
having  relations  or  friends  to  meet.  I  had  none,  and  therefore 
lingered  in  my  cell  till  the  following  morning. 

On  landing,  I  got  a  little  foretaste  of  republican  equality. 
Among  the  passengers  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  about  twenty, 
with  a  dazzlingly  fair  skin,  and  fine  black  hair,  which  showed  a 
very  slight  tendency  to  curl,  just  enough  to  give  a  sharp  observer 
some  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  her  white  blood.     . 

Scarcely  had  she  set  foot  on  shore  than  she  was  stopped  by  a 
police  officer  and  hurried  away  to  prison,  where  I  was  told  she 
would  have  to  wait  till  her  friends  came  to  claim  her,  and  show 
that  she  was^ree. 

I  had  noticed  her  wheu  we  came  on  board  at  Aspinwall,  as  I 
was  struck  with  her  beauty  and  modest  deportment ;  but  she  dis- 
appeared almost  immediately,  and  did  not  make  -her  appearance 
again  during  the  whole  voyage.  On  my  inquiring  aflter  her,  and 
asking  whether  she  was  sea-sick,  as  she  never  came  to  table,  I  was 
asked  by  an  American  gentleman,  with  a  scornful  air,  how  I  sup- 
posed she  could  presume  to  sit  down  with  us.  "  Our  ladies,"  he 
added,  ^'  would  have  left  the  table  in  a  body  if  she  had."  And 
the  ladies  who  would  have  been  guilty  of  this  stupid  inhumani- 
ty do  nothing  all  Sunday  but  go  to  church  and  read  the  Bible  I 
Truly,  I  think  they  must  enter  as  much  into  the  spirit  of  it  as  a 
parrot  does  into  that  of  the  speeches  he  utters  so  fluently. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  voyage,  when  we  were  getting  dose  to 
New  Orleans,  the  poor  banished  girl  came  several  times  on  deck. 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  fbund  her  so  amiable 
and  accomplished  that  I  can  only  wish  all  white  girls  were  her 
equals  in  these  respects. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  built  on  marshy  soil,  in  many 
places  as  much  as  eight  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stream.  It 
has  a  handsome  appearance,  being  regularly  built,  with  many  fine 
brisk  houses  and  streets,  as  well  as  handsome  squares  with  pretty 
gardens;  but  the  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  dirty. 
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Along  the  footways  there  are  certainly  little  canals  or  gutters  of 
running  water ;  but  they  are  partly  dried  up,  and  partly,  as  is  ev- 
ident to  more  senses  than  one,  iised  as  sewers,  so  that  in  passing 
them  I  was  continually  obliged  to  hold  my  handkerchief  to  my 
face.  The  people  of  New  Orleans  are  by  no  means  exact  as  to 
where  they  throw  filth,  and  just  as  often  as  not  find  the  street 
most  convenient.  In  rainy  weather  the  streets  are  often  flooded ; 
so  that  when  we  consider  the  marshy  character  of  the  country  for 
miles  round,  the  uncleanliness  of  the  town,  and  the  glowing  heat 
of  the  sun,  it  does  npt  seem  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  place 
should  be  frequently  visited  by  yellow  fever. 

New  Orleans  counts  about  150,000  inhabitants,  of  which  about 
one  third  is  American,  one  third  French,  and  the  remainder  made 
up  of  Grermans  and  other  nations.  Under  the  name  ^^American" 
is  always  understood  one  who  is  descended  from  the  English; 
though,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  should  belong  to  the  child  of  any 
emigraat  who  has  been  bom  in  the  country,  or  to  no  one,  for  the 
real  '^American"  is  the  Indian. 

New  Orleans  is  for  the  commerce  of  the  Southern  States  what 
New  York  is  for  the  Northern.  It  is  considered  in  commercial 
importance  the  third  city  of  the  Union ;  but  as  a  placeof  expor- 
tation it  stands  firsts 

The  river  is  covered  for  miles  with  shipping,  and  800  steamers 
run  between  here  and  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  rivers. 
Most  of  these  vessels  are  of  as  much  as  500  or  600  horse  power, 
and  have  two  stories,  and  beautiful  galleries  running  round  them, 
so  that  when  many  of  them  are  lying  together  you  might  think 
you  had  a  town  before  you.  And  yet  when  I  was  at  New  Or- 
leans was  &r  from  being  the  most  busy  season,  which  is  late  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  harvest  is  over  for  sugar,  cotton,  and  the 
other  chief  articles  of  export,  and  they  are  lying  ready  to  be  trans- 
ported to  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  In  the  year  1853  there 
were  exported  firom  here  5,000,000  of  hundredweights  of  sugar, 
and  3,250,000  bales  of  cotton.  Lately  the  planters  have  begun 
to  speculate  in  the  guano  manure,  by  which  they  realize  a  profit 
of  100  to  150  per  cent. ;  and  what  a  prodigious  efiect  must  this 
have  in  time  upon  production  I 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Missisappi  itself,  the  mightiest  stream 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  world  of  shipping  that  extends  along 
its  banks,  there  is  not  much  to  see  at  New  Orleans ;  and  the  mo- 
notonous level  of  the  country  round  is  not  broken  by  so  much  as 
a  hillock  twenty  feet  high.  Among  the  buildings,  the  hotels,  es- 
pecially that  of  St.  Charles,  the  Mint,  the  Bank,  the  Freemasons' 
and  other  lodges,  are  the  most  remarkable ;  and  I  may  mention 
also  the  Charity  Hospital  and  the  Catholic  Cathedral — all  which 
are  of  freestone.  The  latter,  which  is  particularly  handsome,  is 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  two  very  fine  elaborately- 
wrought  iron  gates.  The  interior  is  neat  and  simple ;  but  its  ef- 
fect was  marred  to  me  by  its  having  pews  and  reserved  seats  like 
the  churches  in  London. 

The  St.  Charles  Hotel  is  in  astonishingly  grand  style:  it  has  ai 
magnificent  portal  with  a  colonnade,  and  the  interior  corresponds 
well  with  this  imposing  entrance.  The  reception-rooms  are  lofty 
and  stately  in  their  proportions,  and  fitted  up  with  every  luxury. 
The  reading-rooms  contain  all  the  newspapers  of  the  world. 
There  is  an  innumerable  throng  of  attendants,  and  the  table  such 
as  could  leave  nothing  for  the  most  fastidious  epicure  to  desire. 
The  charge  is  three  dollars  a  day ;  but,  considering  what  is  fur^ 
nished  for  this,  it  must  be  regarded  as  cheap.  But  for  those  who 
desire  to  have  a  sitting-room  exclusively  to  themselves,  the  charge 
is  enormous — eight  dollars  a  day  for  the  room  only;  and,  of 
course,  very  few  incur  this  charge.  An  American  is  always  em- 
ployed the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  his  business,  and,  when  he 
does  come  home,  he  loiters  a  little  in  the  saloon  or  reading-room, 
where  people  are  reading,  writing,  playing,  or  singing,  and  chil- 
dren romping  quite  at  their  ease,  and  no  one  troubling  himself  at 
all  about  what  others  are  doing.  At  the  meals  there  is  equal  free- 
dom ;  nobody  is  confined  to  certain  hours ;  breakfast  is  going  on 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten,  luncheon  from  twelve  till  two. 
During  this  time  people  come  and  go  just  as  they  please,  and  ask 
for  what  the  bill  of  fare  contains.  At  dinner  there  is  very  little 
conversation,  for  the  American,  as  I  have  said  before,  considers 
even  dinner  as  a  business,  and  swallows  it  so  fast  that  he  has  no 
leisure  to  talk.     Besides  this,  people  who  do  not  know  each  other, 
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and  have  not  been  introdnoed,  do  not  speak,  and  to  do  so  would 
be  regarded  as  an  impertinence ;  so  that  a  stranger  may  live  at 
one  of  these  great  hotels,  and  take  daily  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper  in  a  numerous  company  without  making  one  acquaint- 
ance or  speaking  a  single  word. 

The  Charity  Hospital  is  very  well  conducted— apartments,  beds, 
and  linen  white  and  dean.  Fart  of  the  attendance  on  the  sick 
is  performed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  are  accused  of  show- 
ing rather  too  much  zeal  for  proselytism  at  the  bedsides  of  their 
sick  and  dying  patients.  But  this  is  an  accusation  to  which  al- 
most every  sect  is  equally  liable ;  they  are  all  too  apt  to  think 
that  salvation  can  only  be  found  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
particular  form  of  faith  and  practice.  Besides  this  public  hospi- 
tal, there  are  several  private  ones^  vdiere  the  patients  pay  a  dol- 
lar a  day. 

The  Mint  is  the  finest  building  in  the  United  States ;  but  even 
this  is  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  Custom-house,  at  present  in  the  course 
of  erection,  which  occupies  a  whole  block.* 

The  La  Fayette  Water-works  consist  of  a  lai^  basin,  filled  from 
the  Mississippi,  and  from  which  water  is  carried  into  every  house ; 
the  cost  for  each  family  being  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  consumption. 

The  market-places,  eq>eciall7  that  called  the  Frendi  one,  are 
▼eiy  handsome  and  convenient  The  halls  are  large  and  airy,  and 
divided  into  avenues  devoted  to  the  sale  of  various  articles— rmeat, 
vegetables,  fish,  etc ;  also,  of  roasted  and  otherwise  cooked  pro- 
visions there  is  no  defidency,  and  all  are  displayed  in  neat  and 
pretty  style.  Tea,  coffee,  and  diocolate  may  be  had,  too,  in  the 
market ;  and  a  large  cup  of  any  one  of  these  beverages,  with  three 
small  cakes,  costs  only  five  cents ;  and  not  only  the  market  people 
and  salesmen,  but  many  other  men  of  business,  come  here  to  get 
their  breakfasts.  The  French  market  is  espedally  amusing  to 
visit  early  on  Sunday  morning,  as  the  negroes  and  negreases  then 
come  streaming  in  from  all  the  country  round  with  the  produce 
of  their  gardens,  or  the  little  manufactures  made  by  themselves 

*  The  streets  in  the  American  towns  are  formed  into  regular  quadran- 
gles called  '^blocks.** 
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and  their  families  for  sale.  They  are  particularly  skillful  at  bask- 
et-making. The  slaves  you  see  at  this  market  certainly  do  not 
look  as  if  they  had  so  very  hard  a  lot  as  is  generally  supposed,  and 
such  as  doubtless  many  have ;  but  those  I  saw  were  well  dressed, 
brought  abundance  of  goods  for  sale,  and  were  excellent  custom- 
ers to  the  coffee-houses. 

During  my  stay  at  New  Orleans,  I  several  times  vidted  the 
slave-markets,  as  weU  as  the  place  where  they  are  sold  by  public 
auction.  ,  The  principal  auctions  take  place  every  Saturday,  in  a 
magnificent  hall  that  will  hold  conveniently  500  or  600  persons, 
and  which,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  is  used  for  auctions 
of  houses,  lands,  etc.  All  round  the  hall  are  tribunes,  three  feet 
high,  on  which  the  auctioneer  and  the  poor  creature  he  is  to  sell 
take  their  places ;  and  the  slaves  are  always  dressed  to  as  much 
advantage  as  possible,  and  placed  so  that  they  can  be  seen  per- 
^  fectly  by  all  buyers.  The  auctioneer  reads  a  paper  stating  their 
age,  bodily  constitution,  etc.,  and  setting  forth  their  various  vir- 
tues and  capabilities.  He  then  mentions  the  price,  and  the  auc- 
tion begins.  A  young  mother,  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and 
another  at  her  side,  was  put  up  when  I  was  there,  at  600  dol- 
lars, and  the  highest  bid  was  1280,  which  the  seller  declined  as 
too  small  a  price  by  several  hundred  dollars.  G-irls  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age  I  saw  sold  for  about  600  doUars,  and  they 
looked  up  with  cheerful,  pleased  faces  at  their  purchasers,  and 
seemed  delighted  with  their  smart  clothes.  Very  likely,  poor 
little  creatures,  they  regarded  it  as  the  <' proudest  day  of  their 
lives."  To  me,  however,  the  scene  was  too  painful  a  one  to  look 
at  long,  and  I  left  the  place. 

At  the  slave-dealers'  the  slaves  were  waiting  in  court-yards  for 
customers ;  they  wer$  well  dressed,  and  not  doing  any  work ;  and 
as  I  wished  to  see  them,  I  talked  as  if  I  were  likely  to  make  a 
purchase  of  a  cook  and  a  man-servant,  and  immediately  the  dealer 
rang  a  bell  to  sunmion  the  slaves,  and  placed  them  in  two  rows, 
the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women  and  girls  on  the  other,  and 
then  began  to  describe  and  extol  his  wares.  For  a  good  cook  he 
asked  1200  dollars,  and  for  one  that  was,  as  he  said,  not  complete- 
ly trained,  1100. 
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These  slaye-dealers  are,  inconsistently  enough,  despised  and 
avoided  by  every  one,  so  that  they  are  almost  excluded  from  hu- 
man society.  But  since  the  gentleman  slaveholder  buys  and  sells 
slaves  as  well  as  the  dealer,  since  he  equally  lives  upon  the  labcn: 
of  these  poor  creatures,  and  regards  them  equally  as  mere  cattle, 
I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  whdt  ground  he  can  regard 
the  dealer  as  so  much  viler  than  himself.  But  society  is  fiill  of 
these  capricious  distinctions ! 

In  order  to  have  an  oppoi*tunity  of  judging  of  the  condition  of 
slaves  on  the  plantations,  I  visited  several  oi  them,  and  at  one — 
that  of  Mi*.  Cook,  near  DonaldsonviUe — ^I  made  some  stay. 

I  am,  of  course,  like  every  person  with  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  humanity  not  warped  by  early  prejudice,  an  enemy  to  slav- 
ery ;  I  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  to  om:  common  nature,  and  hold 
that  a  willing  owner  of  slaves  can  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
Christian,  if  indeed  he  has  to  that  of  man.  Hating  slavery  every 
where,  I  most  especially  detest  it  in  a  republican  country,  where 
people  value  so  highly  their  freedom  and  equality  of  rights,  that 
they  would  think  themselves  justified  in  shooting  any  one  who 
should  attempt  to  detract  from  them,  but  who  yet  thus  openly 
set  at  naught  every  principle  of  religion  and  morality. 

It  was  with  these  sentiments  I  went  to  visit  the  plantations, 
and  therefore'certainly  with  no  disposition  to  look  with  particu- 
larly favorable  eyes  on  the  <^  peculiar  domestic  institution,"  as  it 
is  called ;  but  I  am  bound  in  truth  and  candor  to  state,  that  on 
those  I  visited  the  slaves  speared  to  be  by  no  means  in  the  un- 
happy position  I  had  imagined.  This  was  especially  remarkable 
on  Mr.  Cook's  plantation,  perhaps  because  this  gentleman  and  his 
wife  are  among  the  best  and  most  benevolent  of  the  planters ;  and 
even  their  youngest  children  seem  to  be  iiiibued  with  the  same 
kindly  spirit.  I  noticed  one  of  them,  a  little  fellow  of  six  years 
old,  putting  by  at  dinner-time  a  portion  of  every  thing  that  was 
given  to  him ;  and  when  I  asked  him  who  that  was  for,  he  an- 
swered, "  That's  for  a  little  negro  girl  that  plays  with  us.  She 
is  not  quite  well." 

The  negro  cottages  on  this  estate  stood  apart  from  each  other, 
and  contained  a  large  room,  in  which  either  a  family  or  two  or 
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three  unmarried  people  lived.  Their  beds  were  good,  and  pEO" 
vided  with  pillows  and  blankets,  and  even  musquito-nets,  and 
each  had  at  least  one  table,  several  stools,  and  wooden. tubs  and 
other  vessels.  A  very  large  cottage  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
is  used  for  a  nursery,  where  the  young  children  are  taken  care  of 
while  their  mothers  are  at  work ;  it  is  under  the  management  of 
a  strong,  lively-looking  negress. 

After  a  Ijring-in  the  mother  is  allowed  full  four  weeks  to  re- 
main ^t  home ;  and  as  long  as  the  infant  requires  the  breast,  oc- 
cupation is  found  for  her  near  her  cottage.  There  is  even  a  hos^ 
pital  for  the  negroes,  consisting  of  two  spacious  apartments ;  anj 
a  physician  visits  it  once  a  week,  or  every  day  if  necessary. 

I  went  several  times  without  any  of  the  family  to  the  negro 
village,  and  always  found  the  people  looking  very  comfortable. 
Many  were  sitting  before  their  doors  with  a  ^uuous  lump  of  white 
bread  in  their  hands,  and  occasionally  hot  roast  pork.  At  six 
in  the  evening  they  left  off  work,  and  came  home  merry  and 
laughing  to  their  supper — ^an  abundant  portion  of  meal  prepared 
with  maize  flour,  which  was  exceedingly  good.  When  the  meal 
was  over,  they  went  from  one  hut  to  another,  gossiping  and  jok- 
ing, and  not  seeming  at  all  aware  that  their  lot  was  so  miserable 
a  one  as  it  is  declared  to  be. 

The  house  slaves  appeared  at  Mr.  Cook's  to  have  very  easy 
places ;  I  never  saw  that  they  were  scolded,  far  less  punished ; 
yet  I  certainly  took  care  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  slavery  were  every  where  what  it  was  here, 
it  must  be  an  incomparably  better  fate  than  that  of  many  of  our 
work-people  and  peasants  in  Europe.  The  serfage  of  Kussia  is 
undoubtedly  far  more  severe.  The  Kussian  peasant  is  the  slave 
of  his  master,  the  slave  of  the  government,  the  slave  of  every  Jack 
in  office,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  common  soldier  also.  He 
must  give  his  labor  without  pa3rment  to  the  owner  of  the  land ; 
he  must  pay  taxes  to  the  government;  he  must  submit  to  all 
kinds  of  ill  treatment,  and  even  blows,  from  government  and  mil- 
itary officers ;  and  with  all  this,  he  must  earn  his  own  living ;  and 
nobody  gives  him  a  garment  to  wear,  even  though  his  own  should 
drop  off  in  tatters,  nor  pays  bis  taxes  for  him,  nor  offers  him  so 
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mach  as  a  morsel  of  bread,  if  his  little  bit  of  ground  fails  to  yield 
its  produce.  Of  his  treatment  just  as  terrible  stories  might  be 
told  as  any  that  can  be  related  of  the  American  slaveholders ;  and 
for  the  services  he  renders,  cuffs  and  kicks  are  often  his  only  re- 
ward. If  his  wife  or  his  daughter  should  attract  the  attention 
of  his  lord,  woe  be  to  her  and  the  whole  femily  if  she  resist  his 
wishes.  The  Russian  serf  is  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  he  is 
bom,  and  can  only  leave  it  by  serving  in  the  army  twenty-five 
years ;  he  has  to  labor  in  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
in  transporting  goods  and  travelers,  without  receiving  any  com- 
pensation. No  legal  tribunal  can  be  said  to  exist  for  him,  for 
the  very  person  against  whom  he  would  usually  have  to  com- 
plain would  sit  as  the  judge  in  his  own  cause.  He  has  not,  like 
the  American  slave,  a  master  who,  having  purchased  him  at  a 
high  price,  will  at  least  provide  for  his  physical  welfare ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  of  the  two  lots,  that  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  assur- 
edly the  worst. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is,  however,  unpardon- 
able, for  not  doing  more  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
The  laws  relating  to  them  are  bad  and  defective ;  and  even  these, 
little  as  they  could  do  for  them,  are  not  put  in  execution.  The 
Americans  say :  "  The  government  would  have  enough  to  do,  if 
it  troubled  itself  with  these  things!  It  can  not  turn  spy,  or  do 
any  thing  that  might  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  American  citi- 
zens." It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  government  does  con- 
trive to  be  informed  of  infractions  of  the  law  in  other  matters — 
to  know  which  is  the  landlord  who  pours  out  an  unlawful  glass 
of  beer  on  a  Sunday,  or  who  is  the  guest  that  drinks  it,  or  when 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law*  is  violated ;  and  it  might  therefore,  if  it 
had  a  mind,  keep  a  more  watchful  eye  on  transgressions  of  a  much 
more  serious  character.  But  perhaps  the  crime  of  torturing  a 
human  being  to  death  is  thought  a  less  heinous  one  than  drinking 
an  irregular  glass  of  beer  on  a  Sunday. 

How  do  the  Dutch  authorities  in  India  contrive  to  protect 

*  The  Maine  Liquor  Law — so  called  because  it  originated  in  that  State 
— ^prohibits  all  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  States  that  have  adopted  this 
law  are  called  Temperance  States. 
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cdaves  so  well  t  A  despotic  govemment  can  find  means  to  amel- 
iorate the  condition  of  the  mifortmiate  class  robbed  of  the  first  of 
human  rights;  and  a  free  State,  with  whose  principles  the  very- 
existence  of  a  slave  is,  in  the  view  of  mere  common  sense,  ir- 
reconcilable, not  only  permits  and  favors  slavery,  but  does  not 
attempt  even  to  soften  its  character  by  good  laws.  In  the  United 
States,  a  slave  can  not  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor, 
strange  to  say,  even  lay  a  complaint ;  and  a  man  may  lawfully  be 
torn  from  his  wife  and  children  (when  they  are  above  thirteen), 
or  children  from  their  parents,  and  sold  separately.  What  heart- 
breaking scenes  must  not  this  alone  ^ve  rise  to]  Would  that  it 
were  possible  to  subject  the  legislators  to  some  similar  fate,  that 
they  might  learn  a  little  mercy !  Of  hundreds  of  stories  of  the 
ill  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  whites,  I  will  merely  mention  two 
or  three  from  a  book  published  in  New  York  in  1839,  and  called 
"  American  Slavery  as  it  is." 

Mr.  G^ ,  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  planter  who  had  the 

reputation  of  being  a  mild  master,  writes,  in  July,  1832,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote :  "  One  morning,  when  breakfast  was  just  over, 
and  grace  had  been  said,  one  of  the  children  asked  for  some  more 
sirup  or  molasses ;  a  female  dave  in  attendance  put  a  portion  on 
its  plate,  rather  larger  than  usual,  but  not  more  than  the  child 
had  often  eaten  before.  But  the  master  fiew  into  such  a  violent 
passion  with  her  that  he  sprang  up,  and,  holding  her  hands  with 
one  of  his,  he  struck  her  with  the  other,  till  he  at  last  sank  down 
exhausted  by  his  exertions;  and  then,  observing  that  his  hand 
was  too  weak,  pulled  off  his  shoe,  and  went  on  striking  the  poor 
creature  with  his  heeL  At  last  she  began  to  scream,  and  tried 
to  protect  her  head  with  her  elbows ;  and  thereupon  the  master 
called  another  negro,  and  commanding  him  to  hold  her  hands, 
continued  the  beating  with  all  his  might,  till  the  victim  sank 

upon  the  ground,  and  M^.  G- ^  on  whom  she  called  for  help, 

thought  she  must  have  died.  She  was  able,  however,  to. get  up, 
and,  going  out,  washed  the  blood  off,  and  came  back  to  continue 
her  attendance,  with  her  head,  ears,  and  eyes  so  swelled  that  no 
one  would  have  known  her.  For  such  a  trifle  as  this  the  planter 
was  not  called  to  account  at  all. 
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There  is  another  story  of  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Jacob  Harris,  a  sLaye- 
holder  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  who  was  brought  to  trial  for 
beating  a  negro  girl  of  fifteen  to  death,  while  his  wife  made  a 
piece  of  iron  red  hot  and  burned  her  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
The  verdict  in  this  case  was,  ^^  Died  in  consequence  of  an  over- 
severe  chastisement;"  but  the  murderer  was  acquitted.  Some 
years  afterward  this  same  Harris  killed  another  of  his  slaves,  and 
was  again  acquitted,  because  no  one  had  witnessed  the  deed  but 
negroes! 

A  captain  in  the  United  States  navy,  being  angry  with  one  of 
his  negro  boys,  put  him  on  a  chair,  tied  his  hands  together  with 
a  rope,  and  hung  him  up  to  a  beam,  so  high  that  he  could  only 
just  touch  the  chair  with  his  toes.  The  master  then  beat  the 
boy  in  that  position  till  he  fainted,  and  very  soon  afterward  died. 
And  this  cowardly  ruffian,  too,  was  acquitted. 

In  Goochland,  in  Virginia,  a  superintendent  of  the  estate  tied 
one  of  the  slaves  to  a  tree,  and,  after  beating  him  cruelly,  put 
some  straw  round  him  and  actually  burned  him  to  death.  In  this 
case  the  criminal  was  not  a  white,  but  a  colored  man ;  so,  though 
he  was  not  hung  as  he  deserved  to  be,  he  was  punished,  but,  as 
his  victim  had  been  only  a  slave,  merely  with  some  months'  im- 
prisonment. This  book  contains  more  than  a  thousand  of  such 
cases ;  so  that  one  can  scarcely  help  wishing  the  unfortunate  ne- 
groes might  one  day  combine  and  take  signal  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors. 

In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  slave- 
holders to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  was  more  profitable  to 
keep  slaves  well,  and  so  spare  the  capital  expended  in  their  pur- 
chase, or  to  overwork  them  and  to  wear  them  out  in  seven  or 
eight  years.  Unfortunately,  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  the  latter 
method ;  and  many  slaves  died  in  consequence  of  the  immoderate 
labor  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  law  in  South  Carolina  allows  a  master  to  work  a  slave 
fourteen  hours  a  day  in  winter  and  fifteen  in  summer,  while  the 
convicts  in  the  prisons  are  only  obliged  to  labor  on  the  average 
nine  hours ;  but  most  Slave  States  have  no  law  on  this  subject, 
and  the  planter  may  work  his  slaves  to  death  as  soon  as  he  likes. 
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Concemiog  the  instruction  of  the  slaves,  the  humane  white 
man's  law  onlj  interferes  to  forbid  it.  To  teach  a  slave  to  read 
or  write  is  a  punishable  offense  ;  so  we  see  that  in  this  case  the  law 
does  not  object  to  spying  into  private  affairs. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  negro  on  the  same  level  of  bar- 
barism on  which  he,  or  rather  his  forefathers,  stood  when  1»ought 
from  Africa. 

With  respect  to  religious  instruction  the  law  is  silent;  and 
some  few  of  the  planters'  wives  keep  Sunday  schools  for  their  ne- 
groes, and  read  the  Bible  to  them,  besides  teaching  them  to  sing 
psalms  and  hymns,  leaving  them,  I  suppose,  to  reconcile  for  them- 
selves the  moral  and  Christian  precepts  they  hear  taught  from  the 
book,  with  those  they  see  put  in  practice  before^  them — ^no  very 
easy  task !  Clergymen  also  go  occasionally  into  the  plantations 
and  preach  to  the  slaves,  but  must  do.  no  more. 

One  very  strange  thing  is  to  find  that,  while  the  whites  of 
America  degrade  their  negroes  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  they  are 
still  constantly  in  the  habit  of  confiding  to  them  the  most  pre- 
cious of  their  possessions,  namely,  their  children.  From  a  negro 
nurse  their  infants  derive  their  first  nourishment ;  she  watches 
over  their  early  childhood,  and  not  unfrequently  becomes  the  con- 
fidante of  the  growing  girl :  for  all  this  the  despised  race  is  found 
perfectly  adapted.  But  must  not  so  dose  an  intercourse  with  such 
rude  and  sensually  disposed  women  as  the  negresses  have  a  very 
injurious  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  children  ?  Must  not  the  mor- 
al sensibility  of  the  girl  or  boy  suffer  greatly  from  the  speech  and 
example  of  these  people  ?  And  is  not  this  practice  a  piece  of 
unaccountable  thoughtlessness,  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  ?  But  they  probably  think  as  they  were 
brought  up  themselves  so  may  their  children  be,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  devolving  thus  their  heaviest  cares  upon  others  is  too  con- 
venient to  be  abandoned.  That  iherQ  are  exceptional  cases  of 
parents  not  thus  negligent  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  system  of  slavery, 
by  the  consequences  it  entails,  in  a  great*  measure  avenges  itself 
on  the  whites  themselves.  Their  cl^ldren  are  accustomed  to  be 
constantly  waited  upon ;  it  would  be  a  kind  of  disgrace  so  much 
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as  to  tie  a  string  for  themselves,  or  pick  up  any  thing  they  had 
let  &11.  The  slave  is  the  hand  of  the  child ;  and  it  follows  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  «hild  becomes  imperious,  capricious, 
idle,  and  frequently  malicious ;  loses  all  energy  for  action,  almost 
even  for  thought,  and,  alas !  too  often  all  kindly  feeling  also.  A 
boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  the  Slave  States  may  be  distinguished 
very  disadvantageously  from  others  who  have  been  differently  dr- 
cnmstanced ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  powerful  through  life 
is  the  education  received  in  childhood. 

The  lot  of  the  free  negroes  and  colored  people  is  scarcely  pref- 
erable to  that  of  slavery,  pot  even  in  the  Free,  much  less  in  the 
Slave  States.  Partly  by  law,  and  partly  from  the  absurd  preju- 
dices of  these  tolerant  Christians,  they  are  excluded*  from  society, 
and  belong  to  no  class — neither  to  the  slaves  nor  the  citizens. 
They  are  the  pariahs  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  if  to  enable 
them  to  feel  still  more  deeply  the  degradation  of  their  position, 
they  are  allowed  to  visit  schools  and  receive  education.  This  is 
really  almost  a  refinement  of  craelty ;  for  by  education  ambition 
is  awakened,  and  the  free  negro  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
rights  of  men  only  to  know  that  he  is  excluded  from  them.  The 
law  does  not  allow  him  to  become  a  citizen  of  any  State,  nor 
have  a  vote  at  any  election ;  it  will  not  receive  him  as  a  witness, 
nor  suffer  him  to  become  connected  by  marriage  with  any  white 
family.  Must  not  such  invidious  distinctions  and  prohibitions 
have  a  tendency  to  imbitter  the  feelings  of  these  people  toward 
the  favored  classes  t  and  while  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment, whatever  may  be  its  name,  to  promote  morality  and  good 
feeling  among  its  subjects,  it  here  does  so  much  the  reverse,  that 
if  a  white  man  who  has  children  by  a  colored  woman  would  wish 
to  acknowledge  them  and  give  them  the  rights  of  children,  he  may 
not  do  it ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  his  white 
fellow-citizenS)  he  will  not  even  educate  them ;  should  he,  how- 
ever, choose  to  SELL  the  children,  and  the  mother  with  them  (no 
very  uncommon  occurrence),  he  may  do  so  without  forfeiting,  in 
the  esteem  of  the  world,  his  character  as  a  man  of  honor. 

I  often  spoke  with  Amerifians  on  this  subject,  but  could  never 
get  them  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in  it ; 
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and  they  always  concluded  with  saying  that  if  the  free  negroes 
did  not  like  their  treatment,  they  might  emigrate  to  Europe,  or 
go  back  to  their  own  country.  And  where  is,  then,  their  country? 
Is  it  Africa  ?  where  they  were  not  bom,  where  their  families  do 
not  live,  where  the  people  do  not  speak  their  language?  Surely 
not.  For  fifty  years  no  slave  has  been  brought  hither  from  Africa, 
^nd  all  the  negroes  now  in  the  United  States  are  bom  Americans, 
and  are  merely  descended  from  Africans.  America,  not  Afiica, 
is  their  country ;  and  in  my  opinion  they  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
the  name  of  American  as  the  whites,  who  are  descended  from 
European  immigrants ;  what  is  denominated  their  native  countiy 
they  often  do  not  so  much  as  know  by  name.  As  for  emigra- 
ting to  Europe,  who  would  give  them  the  means?  And  what 
could  they  do  in  a  quarter  of  the  world  already  so  much  over- 
peopled as  to  send  out  every  year  100,000  wanderers  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth  ?  In  America  there  is  still  need  of  hands  and  heads ; 
and  it  is  to  emigration  the  United  States  owe,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  power  and  importance  they  have  attained. 

There  are  actually  people  here  who  maintain  that  the  system 
of  American  slavery  is  very  beneficial  in  its  results  to  the  natives 
of  Africa.  The  free  n^roes,  they  say,  are  educated,  instructed 
in  religion,  and  then  sent  to  the  negro  Bepublic  of  Liberia,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  they  may  convert  their  countrymen,  and 
perform  the  ofiice  of  missionaries. 

A  wonderfully  clever  contrivance,  no  doubt ;  but  what  if  these 
envoys  should  relate  to  their  African  converts  how  they  have  been 
treated  by  Christians  in  the  country  from  which  they  have  brought 
their  Christianity — how  they  have  been  d^aded  to  the  level  of 
beasts  of  burden,  cruelly  punished  for  the  smallest  offenses,  worn 
out  with  unrequited  labor,  and  sometimes  tortured  even  to  death ! 
how,  even  when  free,  they  have  been  despised,  refused  the  com- 
monest rights,  hunted  out  of  society,  not  allowed  so  much  as  to 
sit  down  at  a  table,  or  take  a  place  in  an  onmibus,  by  the  side  of 
the  lowest  vagabond  of  a  white,  but  shunned  as  if  their  touch  was 
contagious  I  how  far  would  all  this  go  in  inspiring  respect  and 
love  for  the  Christian  religion  ?  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  there  is 
not  some  country  where  we  white  Christians  could  enjoy  the  same 
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benevolent  treatment  as  the  n^roes  in  the  United  States ;  it  would 
doubtless  prove  so  highly  beneficial  to  ouv  religion. 

There  have  been  hitherto  fifteen  Slave  States — ^Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Texas,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri^ 
Maryland,  and  Delaware-^as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Perhaps,  too,  their  number  may  increase,  and  of  course  ultimate- 
ly to  the  great  benefit  of  A&ica  I 

One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  that  can  be  imagined  to  its 
treatment  of  negroes  and  colored  people  may  be  found  in  the 
extreme  indulgence  of  the  American  government  toward  white 
criminals. 

I  was  three  weeks  in  New  Orleans,  and  during  this  time  few 
days  passed  in  which  either  a  murder  or  an  incendiary  fire  did 
not  take  place;  but  these  things  attract  little  attention.  I  re- 
member speaking  with  the  horror  and  disgust  I  felt  at  a  murder 
that  had  just  taken  place,  in  which  a  drunken  workman  had  quar- 
reled with  his  wife  and  cut  her  throat.  Bnt  I  was  laughed  at  for 
the  warmth  of  my  expressions,  and  told  that  when  I  had  been 
here  five  or  six  months  1  should  not  think  so  much  of  such  an  or- 
dinary matter.  A  few  nights  after,  indeed,  a  second  case  of  the 
kind  did  occur,  and  the  man  after  the  commission  of  the  deed  at- 
tempted to  hang  himself.  A  murder  arising  out  of  a  quarrel,  or 
committed  in  drunkenness  or  under  the  influence  of  jealousy,  is 
seldom  severe^  punished,  and  drunkenness  especially  appears  to 
be  considered  quite  as  an  excuse. 

But  even  where  this  very  excellent  apology  can  not  be  offered, 
if  the  criminal  has  money,  and  knows  how  to  make  Mends,  he 
can  generally  get  off.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  very  disgraceful 
case  of  this  kind  in  Kentucky  a  few  months  before  my  arrival,  in 
which  the  murderer  entirely  escaped  puniediment.  The  case  was 
this:  A  boy  who  attended  a  certain  school  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  his  work  very  badly,  or  not  at  all,  and  then  excusing  him- 
self by  obvious  falsehoods.  The  teacher  one  day,  irritated  at  thia 
behavior,  called  the  boy  a  liar.  The  boy  related  this,  and  proba- 
bly, according  to  hjs  custom,  with  the  addition  of  much  that  was 
exaggerated  and  false,  to  his  father  and  brother ;  whereupon  the 
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latter,  a  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  armed  himself  with  a  pistol, 
gave  his  brother  a  large  knife,  and  going  to  the  school-house,  after 
the  exchange  of  a  few  angry  words,  shot  the  master.  The  father, 
being  a  rich  man,  bought  over  the  jury,  and  the  murderer  escaped 
without  the  slightest  punishment.  This  case  was,  however,  so  very 
notorious,  that  the  people  took  the  matter  up,  and  expressed  their 
opinion  upon  it  so  energetically  to  both  the  father  and  the  jury, 
that  the  latter  had  to  retire  £rom  their  offices,  and  the  former  to 
sell  his  possessions  and  quit  the  State ;  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  when 
judicial  power  is  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  populace. 

Incendiary  fires  are  very  frequently  the  acts  of  the  owners  of 
the  building  themselves,  who  first  insure  it  for  more  than  its 
worth,  and  then  manage  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  most  valuable 
property;  so  that  they  often  make  a  considerable  profit  of  the 
transaction. 

When  I  made  any  remarks  upon  trespasses  of  this  kind,  I  was 
told  that  "America  was  a  young  country,  and  woul^  improve  in 
time."  It  seems  to  me^  however,  that  when  it  was  still  younger, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  Washington,  many  things  were  better 
managed  than- they  are  now. 

A  good  administration  of  justice  is  the  first  duty  of  a  State, 
and  of  the  greatest  influence  on  the  morality  of  the  citizens ;  and 
the  corruption  of  justice  ia  the  ruin  of  the  people. 

Wherever  men  struggle  for  ofllces  merely  with  the  view  of  en- 
riching themselves,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  bought,  and  where 
the  rich  can"  commit  crimes  almost  with  impunity,  there  surely 
will  patriotism  and  morality  speedily  disappear. 

At  the  separation  from  the  parent  State,  America  was  like  a 
pure  and  spotless  page,  while  that  of  Europe  was  soiled  with  a 
thousand  stains.  What  might  not  have,  been  written  upon  the 
former?  What, might  not  America  have  become?  so  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  so  &ee  from  the  numerous  evils  and  abuses  that 
have  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  Old  World — ^with  no  nobility, 
nor  army,  nor  Church,  to  struggle  with ;  but,  alas !  the  spotless 
page  has  been  defiled,  and  many  a  blot  has  fallen  on  it  I 

To  a  stranger  entering  the  I  jnited  States  by  New  Orleans  the 
impression  made  can  hardly  be  a  very  favorable  one.     Person- 
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ally,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  for  I  received  much  hos- 
pitality and  many  friendly  services  from  various  families  resident 
in  this  city,  especially  those  of  Messrs.  Durmayer  and  Hofier, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  I  spent  eight  days ;  but  I  was  most 
heartily  glad,  nevertheless,  to  get  out  of  it  This,  too,  is  called  a 
city  of  wonders,  and  not  the  least  wonderful  thing  in  it  is  the 
hearing  slave-owners  and  slave-dealers  talking  aloud  about  human 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  man. 


?t- 
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Bepartarc  from  New  Orleans. — ^Napoleon. — Voyage  on  the  Arkansas. — 
Little  Rock.  —  Company  in  the  Steamer.  —  American  ill  Manners. — 
Emancipated  Children.  —  Fort  Smith.  —  The  Cherokee  Indians.  —  St. 
Louis. — ^The  Highlands. — The  Farmers. — ^Lakes  Pepin  and  St.  Croix. 

Ox  the  23d  of  June  I  left  New  Orleans  in  the  magnificent 
steamer  Belfast,  which  was  going  up  the  Mississippi ;  and  Captain 
Taylor,  who  was  also  owner  of  the  vessel,  when  he  heard  my 
name,  which  he  said  he  was  well  acquainted  with  through  the 
newspapers,  politely  declined  taking  any  payment. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  this  steamer  were  veiy  splendid. 
Rich  carpets  covered  the  floors,  and  enormous  looking-glasses  the 
walls ;  and  velvet-covered  chairs  and  sofas,  and  a  beautiful  piano, 
adorned  the  saloon.  Sleeping-cabins,  beds,  etc.,  left  nothing  to 
wish  on  the  score  of  either  convenience  or  luxury ;  and  there  were 
four  rich  and  abundant  meals,  with  pastry,  ice,  and  so  forth ;  yet 
the  price  was  very  reasonable,  namely,  for  the  passage  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  above  1200  miles,  only  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
the  same  distance  down  the  stream  only  twenty.  The  Americans 
complained  of  it,  nevertheless,  as  too  high.  I  was  myself  only 
going  half  way,  as  far  as  the  little  town  of  Napoleon,  and  thence 
up  the  Arkansas,  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  to  Fort  Smith. 

We  stopped  at  many  towlis  and  villages  on  the  way,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  was  Baton  Eouge,  a  place  of  30,000  inhab- 
itants, and,  although  much  smaller  than  New  Orleans,  regarded 
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as  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  as  it  lies  more  in  the  centre  of  the 
State.  The  Government  House,  which  is  quite  a  palace,  stands 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  town,  and  possesses  a  fine 
pillared  portico.  The  town  of  Vicksburg,  lying  on  a  low  hill, 
seems  somewhat  to  exceed  Baton  Rouge  in  size.  In  the  evening 
of  the  26th  of  June  I  reached  Napoleon,  having  now  gone  700 
miles  &om  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  the  whole  of  this 
distance  I  had  not  seen  a  single  view  that  could  be  called  agree- 
able, far  less  beautiful.  The  river,  certainly  a  most  majestic  one, 
rolls  on  its  mighty  course  between  rich  primeval  forests ;  but  the 
perpetual  uniformity  of  the  banks  becomes  excessively  wearisome, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  journey  that  one  is  glad  to  make  in  a  swift 
steamer.  The  jfirst  100  miles  from  New  Orleans  show  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  plantations  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  maize,  stretch- 
ing over  wide  plains  bounded  in  the  background  by  forests.  The 
latter  are  fine  and  dose,  hut  exhibit  no  giant  trunks.  Near  Bat6n 
Eouge  the  ground  rises  into  what  may  here  pass  for  a  hill,  an 
elevation  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but  it  soon  sinks  again 
into  the  dead  monotonous  flat,  until  you  reach  Vicksburg,  where 
there  is  again  a  trifiing  rise.  For  the  planter  this  is  doubtless  a 
fine  prospect,  as  he  regards  it  from  quite  a  difierent  point  of  view 
from  the  traveler,  and  sees  in  this  boundless  extent  of  land  the 
rich  promise  of  the  future  harvest.  The  only  striking  thing  in 
this  country  must  have  been  the  inhabitants,  and  they,  since  the 
whites  have  been  crowding  hither,  have  entirely  dis^peared.  No 
wigwam  is  now  found  hidden  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest ; 
no  picturesque  Indian,  armed  with  bow  and  arrow  and  scalping- 
knife,  starts  up  suddenly  at  your  side ;  even  the  few  natives  you 
meet  with  in  the  towns  have  very  much  the  air  of  exotic  plants, 
and,  dressed  as  they  often  are  in  old  European  clothes,  have  lost 
half  thjeir  peculiar  character. 

The  journey  lasted,  as  I  have  said,  only  three  days ;  but  during 
that  time  we  had  two  melancholy  events  on  board.  A  man  died 
of  the  cholera,  and  a  free  negro,  who  used  to  wait  at  table,  quar- 
reled with  one  of  his  companions  and  struck  him  dead.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  man  who  committed  the  deed  had  his  sleeping- 
place  close  to  the  ship's  bell ;  and  his  comrade  had,  by  way  of 
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joke,  tied  his  feet  to  it  when  he  was  asleep,  and  then  snddenlj 
shouted  in  his  ear  that  it  was  time  to  lay  the  doth.  The  sleeper 
awoke  and  sprang  up,  thereby  of  course  setting  the  bell  in  violent 
moti(»i,  and  getting,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  sharp  reproof  in 
consequence.  Irritated  at  this,  he  began  to  quarrel  with  his  com- 
rade, and,  seizing  a  lai^e  stick,  struck  him  several  times  over  the 
head  with  it  so  violently  that  he  split  his  skull,  and  the  man  died 
in  two  hours  afterward. 

The  passengers  spoke  of  this  occurrence  with  an  air  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference,  and  boys  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  went  to  look 
at  the  dead  body,  and  came  back  as  gayly  as  possible  to  tell  what 
they  had  seen.  I  knew  that  human  life  was  held  rather  lightly 
in  America,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the  feelings  of  the  young 
people  blunted  at  so  early  an  age  as  this. 

The  little  town  of  Napoleon  has  only  quite  lately  arisen  in  the 
fiSrest,  and  is  still  entirely  surrounded  by  it.  I  remained  there 
only  one  day,  and  then  shipped  myself  on  the  little  steamer  Thcm-^ 
08  P,  Roy  for  Little  Rock,  the  chief  town  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, about  800  miles  off — ^a  distance  that  took  us  42  hours. 

On  the  Arkansas,  as  well  as  most  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, only  very  small  vessels  can  be  used,  as  these  rivers  are  in 
summer  very  deficient  in  water,  and  even  the  smallest  steamers 
have  to  cease  running  for  some  months. 

From  the  steamer  I  had  left  to  the  one  I  now  entered  the  dif- 
ference was  great  indeed,  for  the  Thomas  P.  Boy  was  not  only  very 
small,  but  veiy  disorderly.  Here  were  no  separate  8leeping*cab- 
ins,  but  the  gentlemen  slept  in  one  common  cabin,  and  the  ladies 
in  another.  This  time,  however,  there  were  no  ladies  but  myself 
and  one  with  two  children.  But  my  astonishment  may  be  imag- 
ined when  in  the  evening  her  husband  also  came  into  our  cabin 
and  took  possession  of  a  berth.  We  had  a  temperature  of  108^ 
Fahr.,  yet  I  was  obliged  to  keep  the  heavy  curtains  of  my  berth 
closely  drawn ;  and  in  the  morning  I  had  to  perform  the  very  dif- 
ficult feat  of  dressing  myself  behind  them ;  and  having  to  go  thus 
with  all  my  clothes  on  to  the  wash-hand-stand,  my  ablutions,  as 
may  be  supposed,  were  of  a  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  de- 
scription.    The  ladies  in  this  part  of  the  world  do  not  appear  to 
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be  very  fastidious  on  these  points,  and  I  remember  that  afterward, 
when  I  was  traveling  on  the  Ohio,  I  once  saw  a  young  lady  call 
into  the  ladies'  cabin  a  gentleman  (with  whom  she  could  not  be 

very  closely  connected,  since  she  addressed  him  as  Mr. »,  and 

was  addressed  by  him  as  Miss \  and  without  ceremony  ask 

him  to  fasten  her  dress,  though,  there  was  a  female  attendant  and 
plenty  of  women  present  who  could  have  rendered  this  service. 

Every  thing  in  this  boat  was  on  the  most  parsimonious  scale. 
Only  a  very  little  morsel  of  ice  was  put  into  the  water  at  dinner, 
while  in  the  Belfast  iced  water  could  be  had  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  The  coffee  and  tea  was  drunk  without  milk,  though  we 
stopped  several  times  every  day,  and  milk  is  in  this  country  so 
cheap  that  you  may  have  a  quart  for  a  cent.  For  dinner  we  had 
on  the  first  day  roast  fowls  and  potatoes ;  but  the  second  only  ham 
and  potatoes ;  and  the  prices  were  actually  higher  than  on  the 
splendid  Mississippi  steamer. 

Both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  are  clothed  with  thick  woods,  which 
indeed  seem  stiU  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The 
river  itself  is  so  full  of  trunks  of  trees  sticking  up,  or  what  is  still 
more  dangerous,  only  just  covered  with  water,  that  the  greatest 
caution  is  required ;  and  at  night  it  is  only  with  a  bright  moon* 
light  and  high  water  that  the  navigation  can  be  attempted. 

Little  Kock  counts  only  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  is  more  like  a 
pretty  little  forest  village  than  a  town,  as  the  houses  lie  far  from 
one  another,  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  gardens. 

I  met  here  with  a  surprising  musical  prodigy,  in  the  person  of 
a  child  only  six  years  old,  Marie  Schar,  the  daughter  of  German 
parents.  She  has  only  been  five  months  receiving  instruction,  and 
already  plays  quite  astonishingly;  and  she  only  needs  to  hear 
a  melody  once  or  twice  to  be  able  to  play  it.  The  accordion  she 
managed  in  a  masterly  manner,  though  <»i  that  she  had  had  no 
instruction  at  all.  Unfortunately,  in  this  out-of-the-way  place 
her  talents  will  have  little  chance  of  cultivation. 

I  waited  in  Little  Rock  till  the  1st  of  July  for  the  pretty  little 
steamer  Colonel  Drenner,  which  was  going  to  Fort  Smith,  300 
miles  further.  In  this  boat  there  was  much  more  order,  and  very 
fair  entertainment. 

S2 
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The  passage  up  the  Arkansas  is  more  agreeable  than  on  the 
Mississippi ;  for,  although  its  rank  as  a  river  is  far  below  the  for- 
mer— ^in  fact,  it  is  so  poorly  supplied  with  water  that  the  steam- 
ers were  continually  getting  upon  sand-banks,  and  there  was  often 
much  troable  in  getting  them  off  ^ain — the  eye  finds  here  some 
enjoyment  in  the  more  varied  landscape  and  the  rising  hills  and 
mountain  chains.     They  do  not,  indeed,  yet  reach  any  consider- 
able height,  but  they  are  a  great  relief  after  the  deadly  uniformity 
of  the  Mississippi.     Here  all  is,  as  yet,  in  the  iresh  wildness  of 
nature.     The  primeval  forest  is  still  standing,  and  you  see  only 
here  and  there  a  small  field  of  Indian  cora|  and  a  log-house  half 
hidden  among  the  trees, — a  solitary  outpost  of  civilization ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  seldom  to  be  seen. 

The  hills  increase  in  size;  and  now  comes  a  group  of  rocks, 
when  we  have  gone  about  seven  or  eight  miles;  but  no  one  of 
them  appears  to  have  much  claim  to  the  title  of  ^'  Big  Bock,"  be- 
stowed on  one  of  them  by  the  Americans,  for  none  exceeds  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  **  Dardanelles"*  are  some  ten 
feet  higher,  and  stand  in  a  line  like  soldiers  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  The  passengers  were  all  enchanted  with  this  picturesque 
spectacle,  and  thought  there  could  be  '^nothing  more  beautiful 
in  the  world."  In  the  background  appeared  Mount  Magasin,  500 
feet  high,  and  distinguished  by  a  long,  narrow,  smooth  ridge  from 
aU  others. 

But,  though  without  any  very  striking  features,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  yet  untrodden  wilderness,  where 
even  the  smallest  villages  are  few  and  far  between,  and  where  not 
even  the  sound  of  the  falling  axe  is  heard,  that  is  impressive  and 
almost  sublime ;  and  the  impression  is  not  lessened,  perhaps  rather 
heightened,  by  the  contrast  of  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  human 
art — ^the  steamer — ^rushmg,  foaming  through  for  a  moment,  and 
disturbing  the  solemn  silence  which,  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  its 
paddle-wheels  has  ceased,  settles  down  again  as  death-like  as  be- 
fore. 

*  The  Americans,  as  is  well  known,  are  ft)nd  of  bestowing  the  names  of 
the  most  renowned  places,  and  even  persons,  of  antiquity  on  the  towns^ 
villages,  and  natural  features  of  their  own  country. 
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Although  the  forest  was  everywhere  dense  and  luxurianty  and 
the  few  fields  there  were  bore  fine  crops,  the  State  of  Arkansas  is 
not  counted  among  the  fertile  regions  of  America ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  is,  as  jet,  so  little  settled.  When  America  shall 
have  suffered  the  mournful  fate  of  Europe  and  become  overpop- 
ulated,  the  stream  of  emigration  may  turn  this  way ;  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  need  to  be  sparing  with  land,  and  there  is  more  of  the 
richest,  finest  soil  than  there  are  hands  to  till.  The  company  in 
the  boat  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very  refined  or  highly  intelligent 
class ;  and  I  got  amazingly  laughed  at  because,  when  we  stopped 
to  take  in  wood,  I  jised  to  go  into  the  forest  to  catch  insects. 
Very  few  of  the  people  I  met  had  any  notion  at  all  of  a  museum. 

If  I  had  found  the  company  at  the  hotel  somewhat  overtad- 
turn,  I  had  certainly  no  such  complaint  to  make  of  this ;  for  they 
gossiped  all  day  long,  and  asked  me  endless  questions  about  my 
family  connections-^  my  religion — my  motives  for  traveling  so 
much — and,  moreover,  where  I  got  the  money  for  my  long  jour- 
neys. They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  talking  either,  but 
went  into  my  cabin  to  look  at  my  collection  of  insects,  and  not 
merely  to  loc^  at,  but  to  handle  and  often  spoil  them.  Most 
troublesome  of  all  were  the  children,  who  screamed  and  roared 
if  their  parents  did  not  immediately  comply  with  all  their  wishes, 
and  do  just  what  they  pleased.  Unluckily,  they  sometimes  re- 
fused at  first  and  afterward  complied,  which  is,  I  think,  the  very 
worst  plan  they  could  have  adopted.  With  children  it  should  be 
always  "Yes"  or  "No,"  and  the  word  once  spoken  should  be 
maintained.  In  this  way,  as  a  child  soon  learns  that  its  scream- 
ing answers  no  purpose,  and  does  not  help  it  to  what  it  wants,  it 
soon  ceases  to  scream. 

Another  fault  in  American  education  is,  the  introducing  chil- 
dren too  early  to  the  usages  and  behavior  of  grown-up  persons. 
In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  children  remain  children  too 
long,  which  is  not  desirable ;  but  the  attempt  to  ignore  childhood 
altogether  is  a  far  worse  mistake.  Here  the  little  girl  of  eight 
years  of  age  behaves  like  ajgrown-up  young  lady,  and  the  boy  of 
ten  declines  being  treated  as  a  boy  any  longer.  In  the  Southern 
States,  the  girls  often  marry  at  twelve ;  and  the  same  age  is  con- 
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ddBred  soitobld  for  the  boys*  entrance  on  buriness.  In  some  of 
tbese  States  the  law  even  sanctions  the  runaway  matches  of  young 
ladies  who  have  attained  this  mature  time  of  life,  and  who  maj 
choose  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  connection  without  their 
parentisf  consent.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  emancipaticn 
of  children^  even  from  the  most  Intimate  authority,  is,  that  not 
merely  their  intellectual  culture  is  very  imperlect,  but  that  the 
timid  modesty,  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  youth,  is  soon  lost 
among  the  girls,  and  that  the  women  are  sadly  deficient  in  the 
tender  feminine  grace  which  is  the  truest  ornament  of  our  sex. 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  there  so  many  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private,  as  in  the  United  States; 
and  yet  there  are^  as  &r  as  I  have  seen,  very  few  really  cultivated 
and  accomplished  girls  or  women ;  for  I  scarcely  count  being  able 
to  play  a  little  on  the  piano  and  sing  a  French  song  as  constitut- 
ing a  claim  to  that  title.  Their  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part 
extremely  superficial,  though  they  exhibit  true  republican  daring 
in  making  the  most  of  it.  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  over  me  when- 
ever I  saw  a  piano  in  the  saloon  of  the  steamer,  for  young  and 
old  ladies  seated  themselves  at  it  without  the  smallest  hesitation, 
and  favored  us  with  songs  in  uninterrupted  succession  the  whole 
day  long.  Of  geography  they  knew  so  little,  that  when  they  ask- 
ed me,  as  hundreds  did,  what  country  I  came  to  the  United  States 
from,  and  where  I  was  bom,  and  that  I  answered  I  came  from 
Peru,  and  was  bom  in  Vienna,  I  found  they  did  not  know  the 
position  of  either ;  their  geographical  knowledge  seemed  confined 
to  Paris  and  London,  some  general  notion  of  Grermany,  and,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war,  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople. 

In  many  of  the  schools  in  which  I  attended  examinations  of  the 
highest  classes  in  geography,  the  questions  did  not  go  beyond  the 
United  States,  so  that  one  might  have  thought  there  was  no  other 
countiy  in  the  world. 

At  first  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  this  ignorance,  having 
understood  from  the  parents  that  the  children  had  b^un  to  at- 
tend the  schools  as  early  as  four  years  old ;  but  I  subsequently 
got  a  little  more  insight  into  the  matter.     Very  few  of  the  par- 
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ents  are  themselves  highly  cultivated,  and  thej  think  when  they 
have  sent  their  children  to  school  they  have  done  enough.  The 
mothers  of  the  opulent  classes  are  not  brought  up  to  be  very  do- 
mestic in  their  tastes  and  habits,  but  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  swinging  themselves  in  a  rocking*chair  and  reading  a  novel ; 
or  they  go  out  shopping,  and  sp^id  hours  in  turning  over  the 
costly  goods.  To  take  the  education  of  their  children  on  them- 
selves would  be  far  too  much  trouMe — ^they  have  "no  time"  for 
it :  and  the  schools  are  very  lax  in  their  discipline ;  for  if  the 
child  were  compelled  to  work  more  than  it  liked,  and  complained 
of  the  school,  its.  complaints  would  be  sure  to  be  attended  to ;  and 
if  it  expressed  a  wish  to  change  the  school  for  another,  the  change 
would  be  made  accordingly.  The  teachers  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ofifend  the  small  personages, 
by  insisting  too  much  on  attention  to  the  studies,  ]for  if  they  did 
they  would  soon  find  their  school  empty. 

After  I  had  become  aware  of  all  this,  I  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  super&dalit^  of  the  ladies'  knowledge,  but,  on  the  contraiy 
was  rather  surprised  that  they  were  as  well  informed  as  I  found 
them. 

On  reaching  Fort  Smith,  I  found  that  the  water  was  thence 
too  shallow  to  allow  of  my  traveling  by  it  any  further,  and  I  there- 
fore hired  a  horse,  intending  to  ride  to  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  I  expected  to  find  the  Cherokee  Indians;  but 
in  the  night  I  was  again  attacked  by  my  old  enemy,  the  Sumatra 
fever,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  my  project. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  are  distinguished  above  all  others  by 
their  personal  advantages  and  educational  progress.  They  live 
in  towns  and  villages  under  a  constitutional  form  of  government, 
have  good  schools,  and  even  a  newspaper ;  and  they  frequently 
send  their  sons  into  American  commercial  houses.  Their  chief  is 
married  to  a  white  girl  of  respectable  family,  for  a  marriage  with 
an  Indian  is  not  here  considered  disgraceful. 

I  met  many  of  these  Cherokees  at  Fort  Smith,  whither  they 
come  sometimes  on  business  and  sometimes  on  pleasure,  and  they 
used  fi*equent]y  to  dine  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying.  They 
spoke  a  little  English,  used  knives  and  forks,  and  generally  be- 
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h&red  themselves  with  great  decorum — with  the  exception  of 
sometimes  taking  a  piece  oat  of  the  dish,  and  carrying  it  straight 
their  mouths. 

These  men  were  mostly  handsome,  both  in  face  and  figure; 
and,  but  for  their  complexions,  might  have  passed  for  Europeans. 
Their  skins,  however,  I  must  own,  were  not  very  pretty,  being 
.  of  a  dirty-looking  brown  color,  and  very  much  like  leather.  Both 
men  and  women  wore  European  clothing — a  sort  of  wide,  short 
blouse,  with  a  large  collar,  handsomely  trimmed ;  and  one  had  a 
piece  of  red  stuff  wreathed  round  his  head,  like  a  garland.  The 
ladies,  unluckily,  were  by  no  means  so  good-looking  as  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  4th  of  July  came  during  my  stay  at  Fort  Smith,  and  with 
it  the  celebration  of  the  Declaration  .of  Independence ;  on  which 
occasion  there'  was  a  negro-ball,  and  both  slaves  and  j&ee  ne^x>es 
took  part  in  it. 

The  costumes  were  European,  of  course.  The  gentlemen  were 
in  black,  with  white  neck-cloths  and  white  waistcoats ;  the  ladies 
in  tulle^  and  other  pretty  white  dresses ;  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
gold  chains  and  jewelry,  or  of  ribbons  and  flowers  in  the  hair. 
The  ball-room  was  well  lit  ^d  decorated,  the  refi:eshments  abund- 
ant; but  the  European  toilets,  with  the  black  and  variously- 
colored  faces,  gave  to  the  whole  scene  a  somewhat  comic  effect. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  fever,  I  re- 
turned to  Napoleon  by  another  handsome  steamer,  the  Crescent 
City,  the  captain  of  which  also  declined  taking  any  payment 
from  me. 

The  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  as  we  proceeded  farther  up,  still 
preserved  their  monotonous  character;  thick  boundless  forests 
covered  the  plain,  and  no  glimpse  appeared  of  any  more  varied 
scenery — ^not  even  of  considerable  plantations — ^nothing  but  here 
and  there  a  wretched-looking  hut,  with  a  pile  of  wood  ready  for 
the  passing  steamer. 

Above  the  town  of  Memphis  the  banks  of  the  river  rose  ab- 
ruptly about  fifty  feet,  and  this  is  considered,  consequently,  the 
finest  scene  on  the  river.  Our  worthy  Captain  John  called  me 
up  on  purpose  to  admire  it,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  raptures 
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of  the  passeng^s*  But  after  a  few  hundred  yards,  as  if  nature 
was  quite  exhausted  bj  such  an  effort  at  the  picturesque,  she  fell 
back  into  her  former  dismal  uniformity. 

At  Teddo,  300  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  consequently  1000 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  you  first  get  something  like  a  fine 
view.  There  is  a  large  handsome  Catholic  college  here,  and  a 
Catholic  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  as  well  as  some  imposing- 
looking  brick  houses.  The  river  is  here  divided  by  some  pretty 
islands  into  several  branches,  forming  bays,  and  what  looks  like  a 
lake,  while  in  the  background  appear  ranges  of  hills ;  so  that 
people  who  have  never  seen  any  othe;r  country  than  the  dreary 
regions  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  much  struck  by  it; 
but  it  will  not  bear  -any  comparison,  for  instance,  with  the  scen- 
ery of  the  Danube. 

At  the  town  of  Cairo,  280  miles  below  St.  Louis,  the  Missis- 
sippi receives  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  distinguishable  for  a  long 
way  by  their  pure  green  color.  After  a  struggle  the  waters  be- 
gin to  mingle — single  waves  of  the  muddy  Mississippi  trouble  the 
purity  of  the  Ohio— they  beccHne  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
at  length  the  bright  pure  water  entirely  disappears  in  the  murk- 
ier fiuid ;  just  as  we  often  see  in  life  the  evil  principle  gain,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  upper  hand  of  the  good. 

The  small  town  of  Cairo  lies  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers  It  resembles  a  great  many  other  of  the  American 
towns,  which  mostly  exhibit  marks  of  the  haste  with  which  they 
have  been  constructed.  They  consist  of  scattered  wooden  houses, 
in  which  a  few  small  rooms  are  formed  by  thin  partitions,  that 
can  keep  out  neither  the  cold  of  winter  nor  the  heat  of  summer ; 
both  of  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  reach  greater  extremes  in  the 
United  States  than  in  other  countries  of  similar  latitude. 

The  American  takes  a  fancy  to  settle  here  or  there,  sets  to 
work  and  builds  rapidly  what  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  should 
his  wants  increase,  he  builds  more.  But  it  often  happens  that 
the  place  does  not  correspond  with  his  hopes  and  expectations,  or 
some  other  idea  has  presented  itself  to  his  speculative  mind,  in 
which  case  he  abruptly  leaves  the  settlement,  even  when  he  has 
been  doing  very  wellj  in  order  to  follow  up  his  new  project,  and 
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plant  himself  somewlieie  else.  The  Americans  call  this  'Agoing 
ahead,"  or  keeping  moving ;  and  I  myself  met,  in  the  steamer, 
several  of  these  ^'  moving"  families,  who  confessed  to  me  that  they 
were  living  their  homes  for  no  other  reason  than  because  th^ 
had  lived  in  them  for  some  years. 

On  the  14th  of  Jnly  we  reached  the  town,  of  St.  Louis,  which 
had  been  visible  for  some  hours  before,  as  the  river  in  this  part 
makes  many  windings ;  but  there  was  notlung  very  attractive  in 
the  dull  mass  of  houses  that  lay  along  the  banks,  and  extended 
over  a  slight  elevation.  The  ku^  American  towns  have  fine 
buildings,  many  churches,  etc. ;  but  these  are  only  seen  when 
you  go  through  the  streets.  There  are  seldom  any  majestic 
domes  or  lofty  towers  to  greet  you  from  a&r.  The  country  round 
St.  Louis  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  the  woods  lie  several  miles  off. 

I  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Boice,  a  judge,  with 
whom  I  had  become  acquainted  at  New  Orleans,  and  who,  hear- 
ing I  was  going  to  St.  Louis,  had  had  the  kindness  to  invite  me 
to  his  house. 

The  town  of  St.  Louis  had,  when  I  visited  it,  no  less  a  popu- 
lation than  120,000,  although  fifteen  years  ago  it  did  not  count 
nearly  a  tenth  of  that  number.  As  usual,  the  hotels,  the  bank, 
and  the  custom-house  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings;  but 
there  are  also  some  private  ones  well  worth  notice ;  for  instance, 
a  house  in  '^  4th  Street,"  which  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town ;  and  the  Catholic  church, 
though  simple,  is  extremely  pretty.  My  first  walk  was  to  tins 
church,  my  inducement  thereto  being  the  following  description 
which  I  had  read  in  the  St.  Louis  Directory  for  the  year : 

'^  The  Cathedral  at  St.  Louis  is  unrivaled  in  the  United  States 
for  the  elegance  and  costly  magnificence  of  its  sacred  vessels,  its 
pictures,  and  decorations ;  and  few  churches  in  Europe  are  in 
possession  of  similar  treasures.  There  are  pictures  by  Rubens, 
Ilaphael,  Guido,  Paul  Veronese,  and  many  others  by  the  first 
masters  of  the  Italian  school." 

From  this  description  I  was  led  to  hope  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
fine  picture-gallery,  as  well  as  of  other  precious  works  of  art ;  but, 
to  my  infinite  astonishment,  I  found  that  these  treasures  existed 
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almost  solety  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  There  were  no 
works  of  art  but  four  oil  pictures,  and  of  these  only  one  that  could 
possibly  be  ascribed  to  any  of  the  old  masters.  It  is  common 
enough  to  find  exaggeration  and  coloring  in  the  statements  of 
travelers,  but  such  a  piece  of  downright  falsehood  as  this  I  had 
not  before  met  with. 

The  prison  is  built  of  massive  stone ;  the  interior  consisting  of 
a  great  hall  with  two  stories  of  cells,  each  adapted  for  two  per- 
sons, but  without  any  kind  of  furniture  but  an  ox-hide  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  bedstead.  The  prisoners  before  trial  may,  as  far  as 
their  purses  permit,  procure  themselves  every  indulgence,  but  after 
conviction  this  is  no  longer  allowed.  This  at  least  is  the  letter 
of  the  law ;  but  I  myself  saw  the  convicts  in  possession  of  more 
comforts  than  the  other  class,  for  the  golden  key  is  as  powerful  in 
these  free  countries  as  any  where  else  in  the  world. 

The  prison  diet  would  not  have  been  bad  if  the  mode  of  prep- 
aration had  been  a  little  better ;  but  it  was  both  unhealthy  and 
wanting  in  cleanliness,  and  the  people  were  fed  quite  like  dogs. 
There  was  one  great  tub  into  which  all  sorts  of  food  were  thrown 
together;  and  when  this  was  brought  into  th6  hall,  a  disgustingly 
dirty  negro  took  out,  sometimes  with  a  ladle,  sometimes  even  with 
his  hands,  a  certain  portion,  threw  it  into  a  pan,  and  pushed  this 
through  a  little  opening  in  the  cell  doors.  The  air  in  the  haJl 
was  very  impure,  and  in  the  cells  almost  unbearable.  Executions 
take  place  always  in  the  courtyard  of  the  prison. 

There  are  many  institutions  of  a  charitable  kind,  such  as  for 
forsaken  children,  for  poor  old  people,  and  for  the  reformation  of 
women  of  bad  character,  etc. ;  all  of  which  appeared  to  me  admi- 
rably managed — ^the  establishment  for  the  poor  especially,  for 
whom  much  is  done  in  the  United  States.  Many  societies  of  the 
kind  are  formed  by  the  ladies  only,  who  superintend  and  provide 
for  them  in  a  very  effectual  manner ;  and  in  this  respect  the  ladies 
of  America  deserve  the  most  cordial  praise. 

The  sugar  refinery  of  the  Messrs.  Belcher  is  extremely  well 
worth  seeing,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  western  country.  More 
than  six  hundred  tons  of  molasses  are  made  into  refined  sugar 
.every  week ;  and  in  this  operation  700  men  are  employed,  and 
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140  horses  and  mules.  I  saw  here  one  of  the  deepest  Artesian 
wells  that  have,  I  believe,  ever  been  made ;  it  has  already  reached 
s,  depth  of  2200  feet,  and  the  boring  is  still  going  on ;  for  though 
there  is  already  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  it  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphur  that  it  can  not  be  useoL  The  market-hall  of  St. 
Louis  is  handsome,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  l^ew  Orleans. 

BeUefoniamej  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cemeteries 
that  I  have  ever  seen — consisting  of  a  magnificent  natural  park  of 
many  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  which  art  has  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  clear  away  the  underwood  and  cut  down  a  few  of 
the  trees.  In  this  ground  only  places  for  family  graves  are  sold, 
and  these  at  a  pretty  high  price.  Each  is  adorned  with  flowers, 
and  surrounded  by  a  light,  elegant  iron  railing ;  and  in  the  centre 
stands  a  handsome  marble  monument,  often  of  Italian  workman- 
ship. As  yet,  however,  there  are  very  few  of  these  places  filled. 
The  whole  park  is  intersected  by  beautiful  paths  for  walking  and 
driving,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  charm- 
ing walk.  I  only  regretted  that  there  were  no  «eats,  so  that  one 
might  take  a  book  and  linger  there  a  much  longer  time.    . 

I  remained  some  weeks  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Boice,  and  during 
the  whole  time  was  very  attentive  to  the  treatment  of  the  serv- 
ants, who  were  all  slaves,  and,  to  my  great  jqy,  I  found  that  they 
were  treated  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  family — ^well  clothed,  well 
fed,  and  with  even,  as  it  appeared  t<;^  me,  too  little  work ;  for 
half  a  dozen  slaves  certainly  had  not  as  much  as  would  have 
been  done  among  us  Ji^  two  servants.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boice,  it 
is  true,  are  among  the  most  excellent  people  in  existence,  and 
their  children  uncommonly  well  brought  up.  Could  such  mas- 
ters as  these  be  secured  for  slaves,  their  lot  would  doubtless  be 
haj^y  enough. 

I  made  a  little  excursion  from  St.  Louis  to  a  town^called  High- 
land, thirty-two  miles  off,  and  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  For  this  purpose  I  had  to 
take  a  place  in  the  stage-coach— certainly  no  very  agreeable  mode 
of  traveling  here ;  for  the  Americans,  who  are  commonly  so  care- 
ful, almost  covetous  of  their  time,  manifest  with  these  machines 
a  really  heavenly  patience.     The  passengers  do  not,  for  instance. 
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collect  at  any  common  starting-point,  but  the  coach  drives  about 
to  the  respective  houses  to  pick  up  passengers — a  plan  that  in  a 
large  town,  of  course,  occasions  a  dreadful  loss  of  time — ^as  you 
go  driving  here  and  there,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  hours,  be- 
fore the  actual  journ&)r  begins.  Just  as  much  time  is  lost  over 
the  changing  horses.  They  arc  never-  ready ;  and  the  gentlemen 
go  into  the  inn  or  liquor  shop,  and  pass  half  an  hour  there  at  each 
st^e.     The  horses  are  ajso  watered  on  the  road. 

The  little  town  of  Highland  is  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  con- 
tains 5000  Grermans  and  Swiss,  by  whom  it  has  been  founded. 
Before  this,  the  country  round  was  entirely  prairie ;  but  now  it 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  wheat,  oats,  and  maize  fields.  I  was 
received  here  in  a  very  complimentary  manner.*  A  Mr.  Bemais, 
who  had  formerly  been  attached  to  the  French  Embassy  in  Vi- 
enna, was  waiting  for  me  at  the  station,  to  conduct  me  to  his 
house,  and  in  the  evening  I  had  a  serenade  fi*om  the  Musical 
Society  of  the  place;  and  the  cordial  feeling  manifested  toward 
me — ^the  German  language  that  I  heard  on  all  sides — the  German 
songs  and  musical  compositions  performed  for  my  entertainment, 
and  really  in  an  admirable  manner — all  this  made  me  fairly  for- 
get in  what  a  strange  and  distant  part  of  the  world  I  was.  I 
seemed  to  have  been  somehow  conjured  back  into  a  place  in 
Germany. 

Five  or  six  miles  beyond  Highland,  the  prairies  are  still  in  a 
state  of  nature.  I  went  to  visit  them,  and  found  them  very  dif- 
ferent from  my  previous  conception,  formed  only  on  description. 
I  had  imagined  an  immeasurable  level  surface,  covered  with 
grass  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  the  passage  through  which  was 
extremely  difficult.  I  found,  however,  on  reaching  the  prairie, 
that  the  land  was  of  an  undulating  form,  and,  though  thickly 
covered  with  grass,  herbs,  and  weeds,  these  nowhere  exceeded  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  walk, 
or  even  drive,  all  over  the  prairie.  The  prospect  from  one  of 
the  hillocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  was  charming.     I  could 

♦  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  little  particulars  of  this 
kind.  I  do  so  for  the  sake  of  making  my  acknowledgments  for  the  kind* 
ness  I  have  receired,  in  the  conrse  of  my  travels,  from  people  of  all  nations. 
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never  have  imagined  that  a  landscape  without  river,  mountain, 
or  lake  could  have  been  half  so  beautifuL  The  waving  outline 
afforded  the  eye  the  advantage  of  a  distant  prospect  and  of  per- 
petual variety.  On  some  of  the  slopes  lay  pretty  farm-houses, 
in  the  midst  of  blooming  plantations ;  and  in  the  foreground  the 
little  town,  shaded  by  groves  of  fruit  and  other  tree^;  and  in  the 
far  distance  appeared  the  dark  forest  to  frame  in  the  picture. 

On  the  great  estates  of  Mr.  Kopfli  an  experiment  was  made,  a 
few  years  ago,  of  planting  vines,  and  they  succeeded  admirably ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  expense  of  making  the  wine  was  so 
great  that  it  could  be  had  cheaper  from  abroad,  and  the  matter 
was  therefore  given  up  for  the  present. 

I  visited  several  of  the  farms,  as  I  much  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  life  of  the  class  of  farmers  in  America ; 
and  I  certainly  became  convinced  that,  for  any  one  who  possesses 
property  sufficient  to  buy  land,  build  himself  a  house,  and  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  first  year,  there  is  here  the  finest  prospect 
opened.  Land,  in  the  districts  still  unsettled,  may  be  bought  of 
the  government  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre ;  and  with  his 
own  land  the  farmer  may  do  precisely  what  he  will.  Nothing  in 
this  fine,  free  country  is  a  monopoly;  nothing  is  forbidden  or  high- 
ly taxed ;  and,  one  very  trifling  rate  excepted,  he  has  no  duties  or 
burdens  whatever. 

The  farmers,  with  their  men,  perform  all  the  out-of-door  labor, 
for  you  never  see  in  this  country  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  or 
dragging  home  fodder  for  cattle,  or  carrying  their  productions  to 
market,  etc.  The  Americans  treat  their  women  far  too  tenderly 
to  allow  them  to  undertake  any  such  severe  labors.  The  women 
perform  the  domestic  employments,  milk  the  cows,  make  butter, 
etc.  They  live  extremely  well,  and  are  always  well  dressed; 
indeed,  that  matter  the  good  ladies  carry  somewhat  to  excess, 
and  make  their  appearance  on  Sundays  in  grand  state,  with  gold 
watches,  rings,  chains,  and  so  forth. 

The  food  of  these  farmers  is  excellent  and  most  abundant :  at 
breakfast,  cold  meat  and  ham,  with  bread  and  butter,  tea  and 
coffee ;  in  the  evening,  a  similar  meal ;  and  roast  meats,  etc.,  at 
dinner.     The  same  viands  are  set  forth  every  day,  by  which  the 
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ladies  are  spared  much  trouble  in  contriving  a  variety  of  dishes. 
Almost  every  fanner's  ^ife  has  in  her  house  a  nice  spare  room  to 
receive  her  £iends  in ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless^  not  so  much  hos- 
pitality among  them  as  I  expected  to  find. 

If  a  stranger  happ^os  to  come  in  when  the  family  are  at  their 
meals,  he  is  invited  to  join  them,  but  should  he  arrive  at  any  oth-^ 
er  time,  not  so  much  as  a  glass  of  milk  will  be  offered  him.  I 
was  told,  too,  that  though  you  may  pass  a  night  at  one  of  these 
farm-houses,  you  are  expected  to  pay  for  your  accommodation, 
so  that  I  do  not  see  exactly  where  the  hospitality  is. 

I  can  not  leave  Highland  without  mentioning  my  obligations 
to  the  amiable  family  of  Bandelier.  Every  one  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted  learned  my  passion  for  insects ;  but  since  I  had 
quitted  the  Dutch  Indian'  settlements,  no  one  had  been  so  com- 
plaisant as^  either  for  friendship  or  payment,  to  assist  me  with 
any  contributions;  indeed,  when  they  possessed  any  specimens, 
they  seemed  sometimes  quite  afraid  to  show  them  to  me ;  and  I 
could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  anxiety  they  manifested  in  dis- 
playing to  me  a  few  butterflies  and  beetles,  as  if  they  feared  they 
ought  to  offer  them,  yet  were  by  no  means  willing  to  do  so.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  when  I  asked  to  see  them,  I  distinctly  stated 
that  I  did  not  desire  to  have  them,  but  merely  to  look  at  them ; 
they  evidently  did  not  trust  me.  Many  people  had  unfortunately 
^'  sent  them  to  a  museum,"  or  '^  presented  them  to  a  friend"  only 
a  few  days  ago. 

The  young  son  of  Mr.  Bandelier,  however,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
made  an  honorable  exception.  He  showed  me  his  collection  vidth 
the  greatest  readiness  and  pleasure,  and  pressed  me,  with  really 
touching  sincerity  and  earnestness,  to  take  from  it  whatever  was 
of  any  use  to  me. 

From  Highland  I  drove  ten  miles  to  Lebanon,  to  see  a  newly- 
founded  town,  which  as  yet  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  row 
of  little  wooden  houses  on  the  edge  of  the  forest :  the  way  to  it 
lies  mostly  through  the  prairie.  Four  miles  further  is  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Hekers;  and  with  astonishment  I  recognized  in  him  a 
distinguished  and  highly  cultivated  man,  who  was  compelled,  for 
political  reasons,  to  quit  his  native  country  of  Baden,  and  is  now 
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as  completely  occupied  with  rural  affairs  as  if  he  had  been  bom  a 
fanner.  To  see  him  in  his  rustic  dress,  working  among  his  men, 
no  one  would  ime^ne  what  his  former  life  had  been;  and  his 
wife  surprised  me  even  more  by  the  calm  and  cheerful  resigna- 
tion with  which  she  has  entered  on  her  new  life  and  accommo- 
dated herself  to  her  change  of  circumstances.  It  must  have  been 
hard  enough  for  them  both,  at  first,  to  renounce  all  inteUectnal  in- 
tercourse, and  associate  only  with  those  whose  "  talk  is  of  oxen." 

On  returning  from  this  excursion,  I  lingered  a  few  days  more 
at  St.  Louis ;  and  then,  on  the  29th  of  July,  continued  my  jour- 
ney in  the  beautiful  steamer  .EJrce&wr,  which  was  going  800  miles 
farther,  to  St.  Paul.  , 

Thirty  miles  above  St.  Louis,  you  come  to  the  inouth  of  the 
Missouri,  which  here  pours  itself  into  the  Mississippi,  and  brings 
all  the  dirt  into  its  waters,  for  which  it  is  so  notorious.  Above 
the  Missouri  they  are  perfectly  bright  and  clear. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  at  the 
tiny  little  town  of  Hamburg,  consisting  of  at  most  a  dozen  houses, 
but  in  an  extremely  pretty  situation,  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high. 

Still  more  beautiful  is  the  position  of  Clarksville;  ^nd  we 
passed  several  villages,  all  consisting  only  of  a  few  wooden  houses, 
or  rather  cottages,  but  which,  in  consid^ation  of  their  future 
greatness  and  population,  are  already  called  towns.  The  Amer- 
ican lives,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  ftiture,  that  he  has  little  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present.  Between  Hamburg  and  the  small  town  of 
Quincy,  the  passage  on  the  Mississippi  is  much  pleasanter.  The 
river  here  abounds  in  islands,  great  and  small ;  chains  of  hills 
show  themselves ;  the  woods  become  much  finer,  the  trees  taller 
and  of  larger  girth.  At  Quincy  the  plains  again  come  into  the 
foreground,  and  at  Keokuk  the  water  became  so  shallow,  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  lading  had  to  be  transferred  to  a  towing- 
boat.  The  town  of  Madison,  with  the  fort  of  the  same  name, 
may  be  considered  a  considerable  place  for  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, as  it  numbers  3000  or  4000  inhabitants ;  4ind  still  more  im- 
portant is  Burlington,  which  boasts  of  brick  houses,  forming 
broad  streets. 

Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  lying  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
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onlj  separated  by  the  Mississippi,  have  also  some  right  to  be 
called  towns.  None  of  these  towns  or  villages,  however,  have 
any  striking  gv  attractive  features ;  the  land  is  still  little  broken 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  the  woods  only  cleared  here  and 
there  in  small  patches,  just  to  make  room  for  the  towns.  There 
is  little  land  cultivated  near  them,  unless  it  lies  further  in  the  in- 
terior than  I  could  see. 

We  remained  for  the  night  lying  opposite  Davenport,  and 
toward  eleven  o'clock  there  arose  such  a  violent  storm  that  it 
threatened  to  become  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  flashes  of  light- 
ning succeeded  each  other  without  interruption,  the  4;h under  rolled 
wildly  through  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  officers  and  the 
captain  hastened  down  from  their  cabins  on  the  upper  terrace  to 
the  lower  floors,  fearing  the  storm  might  carry  them  away,  as 
well  as  the  chimney  of  the  engine,  as  it  had  done  in  a  similar 
case  three  weeks  before.  We  saw  the  shattered  remains  of  it  ly- 
ing on  the  shore,  as  weir  as  a  brick  house  that  had  been  unroofed 
by  the  hurricane. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August  we  turned  into  the  Fever 
Eiver,,and  landed  at  the  little  town  of  Galena,  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  The  position  of  this  town  is  very  charming ;  one  part  of 
it  winds  round  the  foot  of  a  beautiftd  hill,  and  the  other  stretches 
in  picturesque  groups  of  habitations  up  to  its  summit.  From 
Galena  we  turned  into  the  Mississippi,  which  had  now  decreased 
considerably  in  breadth ;  but  its  banks  have  improved  in  beauty, 
if  that  term  could  be  applied  to  them  at  all  hitherto ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  whole  way  from  New  Orleans  to  this  river,  a  distance  of  1600 
miles,  the  aspect  the  Mississippi  presents  is  enough  to  drive  a 
painter  to  despair :  all  one  can  do  is  to  try  and  fill  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  passing  between  primeval 
forests  and  prairies  on  one  of  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  through  regions  that,  twenty  years  ago,  were  untrod- 
den save  by  the  bear  and  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  Indian  hunter 
who  pursued  them,  though  now  towns  and  villages  are^  shooting 
up  in  them  like  mushrooms. 

This  is  a  grand  thing  to  think  of  at  first,  but  after  a  few  days 
one  gets  tired  of  the  perpetual  monotony  of  the  scenery. 
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The  company  on  this  steamer  was  very  mixed  indeed.  There 
were  two  girls^  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  behaviOT  left 
very  little  doabt  of  what  class  they  belonged  to,  and  who,  when 
they  passed  me  as  they  were  leaving  the  boat,  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  bawled  in  my  ear,  in  the  most  impudent  manner, 
that  I  was  just  like  their  grandmother,  which,  as  far  as  my  age 
went,  I  might  have  been.  At  dinner  several  of  the  ladies  pelted 
each  other  with  the  gnawed  cobs  of  Indian  com,  and  it  was  often 
not  easy  for  their  neighbors  to  avoid  getting  a  share  of  the  com- 
pliment In  the  evening  they  all  took  possession  of  the  rocking- 
chairs,  and  began  rocking  themselves  with  all  their  might.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  been  artist  enough  to  make  a  drawing 
of  them  in  those  portions,  and  showed  them  what  they  all  looked 
like.  There  were  ten  of  these  chidrs,  and  the  ladies  placed  them 
in  a  circle,  threw  themselves  back  in  them,  iaaxiy  even  held  their 
hands  over  their  heads,  stuck  their  feet  far  out,  and  then  away 
they  went  full  swing.  There  was  certainly  nothing  very  delicate 
or  feminine  in  their  appearance  while  they  were  engaged  in  this 
exercise. 

I  have  been  told  I  must  not  judge  the  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans by  what  I  have  seen  on  board  the  steamers,  and  I  am  willing 
to  believe  it ;  yet  did  I  not,  in  fact,  see  more  of  the  natural  char- 
acter in  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  such  meetings  than  in  the 
fashionable  parties  of  New  Orleans  and  New  York  1     In  the 
parties,  I  should  never  have  foimd  out  what  a  pleasure  the  gentle- 
men take  in  sticking  their  feet  up  upon  chairs,  or  even  upon  ta- 
bles ;  nor  witnessed  the  performances  of  the  fair  sex  on  the  rock- 
ing-chairs.    In  private  society,  I  should  never  have  known  who 
had  so  little  respect  for  themselves  or  their  company,  and  so  little 
genuine  love  of  deanliness  and  order,  as  to  come  to  table  in  dirty 
linen,  torn  dresses,  dirty  boots,  etc.   .  I  should  not  have  seen  gen- 
tlemen chewing  tobacco  like  common  sailors — flaying  the  bones 
of  fowls,  after  they  had  picked  them,  on  the  table-cloth  by  their 
plates,  and  doing  other  things  that  I  hardly  like  to  describe.     I 
should  not  have  seen  how  ill  brought-up  the,  children  were ;  and 
I  should  never  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  astonishing  zeal 
in  favor  of  their  own  particular  orthodoxy,  whatever  that  might 
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be,  which  induced  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  moment  I  came  on 
deck,  to  come  up  to  mc  and  ask  to  what  Church  I  beloi^ed! 
*'  Really,  Sir,"  or  "  Madam,"  I  used  to  reply,  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
question  you  about  your  Church,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  follow  my  example," 

If  I  asked  for  a  book  in  the  presence  of  one  of  these  zealous  per- 
sonages, they  would  present  me  with  the  Bible  or  a  religious  tract ; 
and  I  must  own,  this  rude  and  abrupt  manner  of  forcing  their 
opinions  upon  me  gave  me  any  thing  but  a  favorable  opinion  of 
them,  and  did  not  at  all  dispose  me  to  listen  to  what  they  might 
have  further  to  say ;  indeed,  I  used  to  shun  these  proselyte-makers 
as  I  would  a  pestilence. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August  we  entered  a  small 
lake,  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  a  little  island ;  and  the  whole 
region  lay  before  us  so  still  and  romantic,  the  island  looked  so 
secluded  from  all  the  w<vld,  that  there  only  wanted  a  cell  and  a 
hermit  to  complete  the  picture. 

This  small  lake  forms  a  kind  of  entrance  to  a  larger  one,  called 
the  Pepin  Lake,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  four  broad. 
Both  are  formed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  sight  of  the  larger 
almost  made  me  amends  for  my  long  and  tedious  voyage  up  the 
river. 

To  the  southwest  its  basin  is  surrotmded  by  a  chain  of  lofty 
hills,  some  of  which  fall  in  precipitous  rocky  walls  of  300  or  400 
feet  in  height.  To  one  of  these,  called  Marden's  Bock,  a  melan- 
choly tradition  is  attached  of  a  young  Indian  girl,  who,  though 
betrothed  to  one  of  her  own  people,  had  become  warmly  attached 
to  a  white  man,  who,  having  lost  his  way,  had  come  into  her 
wigwam.  When  the  time  approached  for  her  wedding,  finding 
that  she  could  not  otherwise  escape,  she  had  rushed  to  the  top  of 
this*  rock  and  plunged  into  the  lake  below,  which  restored  to  her 
bridegroom  only  her  inanimate  corpse. 

The  other  eide  of  the  lake  is  partly  encircled  by  hills,  partly  by 
gently  swelling  slopes,  with  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  villages  and  farms  lie  scattered  about  the  shore.  I 
was  never  weary  of  looking  at  this  beautiful  landscape  reflected 
in  the  smooth  watery  mirror  beneath,  and  considered  the  rate  of 
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the  steamer  much  too  swift  when  it  carried  us  through  it  to  a 
third  lake,  that  of  St.  Croix,  formed  by  the  river  of  the  8am«  name, 
and  which  is  longer,  but  considerably  narrower,  than  Lake  Pepin. 
It  is  drawn,  like  a  long  white  scarf,  through  hills,  and  plains,  and 
woods,  and  leaves  scarcely  room  for  a  few  small  islands  in  its 
channel. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August  we  arrived  at  St  Paul,  . 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  Minnesota.  The  town  is  divided  into 
two  parts ;  one  of  which  lies  on  the  shore,  and  the  other  on  the 
upland  above.  Like  all  the  other  places  in  this  district,  it  is  not 
more  than  five  years  old,  has  arisen  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
already  counts  more  than  5000  inhabitants.  Between  the  wooden 
'houses  stand  some  stately-looking  edifices  of  brick,  and,  scattered 
round  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  lie  pretty  country  houses  in 
gardens  planted  on  the  land  that  is  only  just  cleared  of  forest. 

Minnesota  is  not  yet  incorporated  with  the  United  States,  but 
is  only  a  territory.  In  order  to  be  recognized  as  a  state,  a  tract 
of  land  must  be  inhabited  by  a  certain  number  of  whites — ^from 
60,000  to  a  100,000 — ^and  as  long  as  this  is  not  the  case  it  re- 
mains only  a  territory  or  district.  In  these  any  one  may  settle, 
taking  land  wherever  he  can  find  it,  without  asking  any'  one's 
consent,  or  having  any  thing  whatever  to  pay,  and  being  entirely 
fiwe  from  taxes.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  territory  is  declared  a 
state,  he  must  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  for  all  the  land 
he  has  taken,  or  give  it  up. 

Before  the  declaration  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
takes  place,  to  determine  by  a  majority  of  votes  for  or  against 
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the  introduction  of  slavery.  In  Minnesota  the  question  has  heen 
determined  in  the  n^ative,  not  so  much  from  philanthropic  con- 
siderations as  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  climate.  This  is 
healthy,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  Europeans,  who  can  here  per- 
form all  kinds  of  field  labor  as  well  as  at  home ;  and,  where  this 
is  the  case,  their  work  is  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves. 

The  Territory  of  Minnesota  contains  166,000  square  miles,  or 
106,000,000  of  acres  of  land ;  and,  although  it  has  been  known 
to  the  whites  more  than  100  years,  it  was  only  in  1849  that  the 
government  made  a  regular  examination  of  it,  and  declared  it  very 
fertile.  It  then  purchased  the  land  from  the  natives  (a  few  small 
portions  excepted},  and  sent  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  In  these  cases  the  government  pays  the  Indian  chiefs 
usually  about  five  or  six  cents  the  acre,  and  the  expenses  of  meas- 
urement, of  transporting  the  people  to  the  new  grounds,  of  nego- 
tiating with  them,  making  them  presents,  etc.,  are  reckoned  at  so 
much  more ;  so  that  the  land  costs  ten  or  twelve  cents,  and  is 
sold  to  settlers,  as  I  have  said,  at  one  and  a  quarter  dollar  per 
acre. 

For  these  few  years  past  the  population  of  Minnesota  has  been 
going  on  with  astounding  rapidity,  and  it  will  probably  in  a  short 
time  become  a  State.  In  the  year  1852  there  were  scarcely  20,000 
whites  in  it,  but  the  year  after  neai*ly  double  that  number.  Hith- 
erto the  only  exports  have  been  boards  and  timber  of  every  kind, 
the  first  being  floated  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  whence  they  are 
sent  further.  You  see  in  this  country  steam  and  water  saw-mills 
at  work  in  places  whpre  the  smoke  of  the  Indian's  wigwam  and 
the  traces  of  the  wild  buffalo  and  the  deer  have  hardly  disappear- 
ed. Here  nature  and  human  industry  are  brought  into  dose  con- 
flict ;  and  never  was  land  so  eagerly  seized  on  as  in  Minnesota. 
Large  quantities  of  com,  potatoes,  and  so  forth,  are  nevertheless 
imported  from  the  neighboring  States,  as  the  settlers  are  still  too 
much  occupied  with  clearing  the  forest  and  with  the  saw-mills  to 
grow  all  that  is  required ;  but  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to 
raise  not  only  all  that  is  wanted  for  home  consumption,  but  for 
export  also,  for  the  soil  is  extraordinarily  rich. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  happy  country,  which  one  may,  with  a 
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good  conscienoe,  recommend  to  all  emigrants,  especially  such  as 
bring  with  them  strong  hands,  willing  industry,  and  a  love  of  or- 
der. Here  the  settler  has  no  deadly  climate  to  encounter,  and 
may  hope  for  a  speedy  reward  to  his  industry;  and  not,  as  in 
some  countries,  look  forward  to  a  long  life  of  toil,  of  which  his 
children  only  can  reap  the  fruits. 

I  came  to  St.  Paul  with  an  introductory  letter  to  a  Mr.  Hol- 
ingshead,  who  has  built  himself  a  house  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  on  a  hill,  whence  he  can  overlook  the  pleasant  panorama. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  country  is  undulating,  and  still  occu- 
pied in  great  part  by  prairie  and  forest.  The  waving  form  af- 
fords a  wide  extent  of  view,  and  Mr.  Holingshead  pointed  out'a 
hill  whence  it  is  said  you  can  see  for  100  miles  round,  and  which 
serves  as  a  convenient  landmark  for  wanderers  who  happen  to 
lose  their  way.  Mr.  Holingshead  wafi  so  good  as  to  invite  me  to 
a  drive  of  nine  miles  to  the  most  celebrated  falls  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, those  known  as  St.  Anthony'^. 

We  went  by  the  prettiest  roads,  over  pliuin  and  hill,  between 
prairies  and  thickets,  and  lately  brpken-up  lands,  where  the  new- 
ly-arrived settler  had  only  just  set  up  his  log-hut  in  the  midst 
of  his  fields.  Every  step  that  brought  me  nearer  to  the  falls  in- 
creased my  curiosity,  for  I  had  heard  them  mentioned  by  the 
Americans  as  among  the  most  remarkable  scenes  of  the  kind.  I 
could  not,  indeed,  expect  any  great  mass  of  water,  as  the  river 
was  so  shallow  near  the  fidls  that  we  could  drive  through  it;  but 
what  was  wanting  in  volume  would,  I  hoped,  be  made  up  in  height. 

I  was  soon  standing  on  the  edge  of  these  renowned  &lls,  and  I 
certainly  was  beyond  measure  astonished ;  not,  however,  at  their 
grandeur,  but  their  insignificance.  There  were  not  fcilh^  but  only 
one  ^1,  and  that  not  above  twenty  feet  high.  Its  breadth  was  in- 
deed considerable ;  but  that  only  served  to  make  it  look  still  lower 
than  it  was.  It  was  also  much- disfigured  by  a  number  of  trunks 
of  trees  that  had  fioated  toward  it,  and  by  a  saw-mill.  The  pretti- 
est thing  about  the  fall  was  the  rock  over  which  it  fell,  which  was 
as  smoothly  perpendicular  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  a  chisel ;  but 
there  was  nothing  romantic  to  view  in  the  environs,  merely  the 
forest,  which  shut  out  every  other  prospect. 
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Here,  then,  was  another  of  the  scenes  which  the  Americans 
make  such  a  talk  about,  but  which  I  must  say  I  think  only  those 
who  have  seen  very  little  could  extol  so  highly. 

I  do  not  like  to  echo  what  others  would  say  out  of  mere  com- 
plaisance, but  always  to  state  simply  what  my  own  feelings  and 
opinions  are,  though  without  the  slightest  wish  to  represent  them 
as  the  only  correct  ones. 

On  leaving  the  Mississippi  Falls,  we  made,  on  our  return  to 
St.  Paul,  a  little  circuit,  to  see  the  "Fall  of  the  Minne-ha-ha!" 
or  "Laughing  Water."  This  little  cascade  is  scarcely  three  feet 
broad,  but  falls  sixty  feet  over  a  rocky  precipice  into  a  basin  be- 
low, which  is  inclosed  by  wooded  hills  or  walls  of  rock.  The 
whole  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  an  extinct  crater  of  a  volca- 
no ;  but  there  is  nowhere  about  it  the  least  trace  of  lava  or  any 
thing  that  might  strengthen  such  a  conjecture.  Between  the  rock 
and  the  water  of  the  fall  there  is  i^m  to  pass ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
this  miniature  cascade  pleased  me  better  than  the  celebrated  one 
of  the  Mississippi ;  possibly,  in  some  measure,^  because  I  expected 
nothing  from  it,  while  of  the  St.  Anthony's  Falls  I  had  heard  much 
laudation.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Minne-ha-ha  Fall  was 
extremely  pretty.  The  eye  wandered  far  over  the  undulating 
prairie  country,  on  the  one  side  to  the  Eiver  Minnesota,  on  the 
other  following  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  as  beyond  the  fall 
it  winds  through  a  narrow  rocky  channel. 

We  passed  on  our  way  Fort  Snelling,  which  is  built  of  stone 
on  a  solid  rocky  foundation,  and,  with  its  comer  towers,  must 
certainly  be  to  Indians  impregnable.  It  is  here  that  the  Minne- 
sota pours  itself  into  the  Mississippi. 

We  found  encamped  near  this  fort  &  party  of  the  fur-hunters, 
as  they  are  called.  These  people  lead  a  curious  life.  They  as- 
sociate constantly  'wdth  the  Indians,  and  even  choose  their  wives 
from  among  them,  occupying  themselves  entirely  with  hunting 
and  barter  trade.  They  remain  for  weeks  and  months  together 
in  the  thick  forest,  wander  far  up  toward  the  north,  and  endeavor 
to  make  acquaintance  with  all  the  tribes  of  natives,  from  whom 
they  get  furs  in  exchange  for  glass  beads,  colored  handkerchiefs, 
etc.     When  they  have  collected  a  sufficient  load,  tlmy  pack  it  on 
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a  small  two-wheeled  car  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  proceed  to  the 
nearest  large  town  to  sell  it,  bringing  with  them  on  their  return 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  whatever  they  need  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  goods  for  their  barter  trade  with  the  Indians. 

They  encamp  during  their  journeys  in  little  tents  under  the 
open  sky,  and  become  so  attached  to  their  wild  way  of  life,  that 
they  will  not  exchange  it  for  a  settled  situation  of  the  greatest 
comfort  Although  they  often  get  a  great  deal  of  money  for  their 
furs,  they  mostly  come  back  from  the  towns  quite  poor ;  for,  like 
the  gold  diggers  of  California,  they  can  not  reast  the  temptations 
offered  them,  and  soon  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  hardly 
earned  treasure.  He  among  them  may  be  accounted  as  a  prudent 
man  who  keeps  enough  to  purchase  goods  to  continue  his  Indian 
trade. 

We  brought  back  from  our  excursion  most  excellent  appetites, 
and  found  at  Mr.  Holingshead's  house  a  most  excellent  dinner 
awaiting  us.  Afterward  I  went  with  Mrs.  Holingshead  to  see  a 
grotio  two  miles  from  St.  Paul,  which  runs  for  half  a  mile  into  a 
sand-hill ;  but  a  brook  that  rises  in  it,  and  has  no  actual  bed, 
makes  it  wet  and  damp  all  over,  so  that  a  walk  in  its  interior  is 
not  very  agreeable,  especially  as  there  is  not  much  to  reward  the 
trouble,  for  there  is  nowhere  any  trace  of  a  dripping- stone  to  be 
seen.  The  prettiest  thing  about  it  is  the  kind  of  irregular  hall 
that  forms  the  entrance,  and  which,  being  very  cool,  is  a  favor^ 
ite  resort  of  the  townspeople  on  hot  days  for  purposes  of  social 
recreation. 

On  the  9th  of  August  I  left  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  go  to  Lake 
Superior — a  journey  which  is  made  partly  on  the  River  St.  Croix 
and  partly  by  land.  I  had  arranged  to  go  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  who  was  traveling  the  same  way,  and  was  to  wait  for 
him  two  days  at  Stillwater,  a  place  about  sixteen  miles  off,  to 
which  I  was  to  go  ip  the  stage-coach.  The  company  consisted, 
when  I  got  in,  of  a  young  man  who  never  spoke  a  word,  and 
a  young  woman  who  never  held  her  tongue,  and  who  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  her  affairs.  When  we  had  gone  about  two  miles 
our  compan^eceived  an  addition.     It  was  a  young  woman  who, 
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to  judge  by  her  dress,  might  have  been  thought  to  belong  to  the 
wealthy  classes,  as  she  was  "  clothed  in  silk  attire,"  with  abund- 
ance of  ornaments ;  but  her  behavior  enabled  us  only  too  soon  to 
certify  her  position.  She  had  on  one  side  of  her  face  two  blue  spots 
that  looked  very  much  as  if  they  had  been  received  in  a  fight ;  she 
chewed  tobacco  at  a  prodigious  rate ;  and,  pulling  from  her  pock- 
et a  bottle  of  brandy,  she  proceeded  to  refresh  herself  with  it,  and 
then,  with  great  politeness,  offered  it  to  us.  She  talked  to  every 
one,  though  from  the  silent  gentleman  and  myself  she  received  no 
answer ;  but  with  the  gossiping  young  woman  she  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  This  society,  however,  did  not  suit  the 
lady's  views,  and  -she  soon  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  got 
out,  and  joined  the  men  on  the  outside. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  an  inn,  and  as  this  person  was  a  white 
we  were  compelled  to  endure  her  company  at  table— another  in- 
stance of  the  wisdom  of  classing  people  by  the  color  of  their  skins. 

For  this  sixteen  miles'  journey  we  took,  including  the  dinner- 
time, six  hours;  but  the  way  was  so  extremely  pretty,  that  I 
could  with  pleasure  have  repeated  it  (only  not  in  the  stage-coach). 
It  led  through  park-like  meadows,  past  small  lakes  said  to  abound 
in  iish,  and  then,  again,  we  had  beautiful  views  over  the  wide 
prairie  and  the  Lake  of  St.  Croix. 

At  Stillwater  I  was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  in 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  SkuUenberg,  and  there  I  waited,  according  to 
agreement,  for  my  traveling  companion;  but,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, he  neither  came  .nor  wrote — the  very  first  instance  of  a  feil- 
ure  fn  politeness  toward  a  woman  that  I  ever  met  with  in  an 
American. 

On  the  12th  of  August  I  went  on  board  a  very  tiny  steamer 
for  St.  Croix.  Stillwater  lies  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  so  that  we 
soon  got  into  the  St.  Croix  River,  which  is  only  navigable  for  very 
small  vessels ;  and  at  the  town  of  St.  Croix  it  forms  rapids  and 
waterfalls,  and  above  this  is  so  shallow  and  full  of  rocks,  that  the 
smallest  boats  can  hardly  make  their  way.  The  views  around 
of  wildly  picturesque  rocks  and  woods  are  beautiful ;  but  a  trav- 
eler anxious  about  personal  accommodation  would  perhaps  scarce- 
ly find  compensation  in  them  for  all  the  inconveniences  of  these 
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small  steamers*  lliese  regions  are  as  jet  yisited  by  few  besides 
wood-cutters  and  dealers  in  wood,  who  come  on  board  ragged, 
dirty,  and  not  un&equenily  drunk ;  and,  since  there  is  only  one 
cabin,  you  must  perforce  associate  with  them.  Our  table  was 
miserably  served,  our  table-cloth  disgustingly  dirty,  the  place  of 
glasses  was  supplied  by  tea-cups^  and,  what  was  far  wcmse,  I  had 
a  drunken  man  opposite  to  me,  and  could  hear  another  snoring 
in  one  of  the  berths ;  so  that  I  shall  not  easily  forget  this  pas* 
sage.  We  ran  aground  on  sand-banks  several  times,  and  did  not 
reach  St.  Croix  till  the  foUowii^  day,  although  we  had  left  Still* 
water  at  eight  in  the  morning ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  pass- 
ing the  night  on  a  very  dirty  bed,  that  was,  moreover,  as  hard  and 
lumpy  as  if  it  were  filled  with  stones. 

Avgust  IZlh.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  got  in;  and 
the  steamer  stopped  in  a  basin  so  completely  inclosed  by  rocks 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  that  the  entrance  can  hardly  be  seen. 
One  of  these  rocks,  which  stands  rather  apart  from  the  rest,  bears 
the  name  of  the  "  Devil's  Chimney." 

As  soon  as  I  landed  I  tried  to  find  some  one  to  guide  me  to 
the  two  falls  of  the  St*  Croix,  the  Taylor  and  the  Upper  Fall — 
of  both  of  which  I  had  heard  much  at  Stillwater. 

When  we  Europeans  talk  of  a  waterfall,  we  understand  a  toler- 
able mass  of  water  throwing  itself  from  a  considerable  height. 
But  the  Americans  are  more  easily  contented,  and  make  up  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  name  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  thing.  A 
sort  of  rapid,  of  scarcely  three  feet  in  height,  before  which  the 
steamer  stopped,  but  which  I  should  have  scarcely  noticed,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  Taylor  Fall ;  and  about  a  mile  further 
we  came  to  the  Upper  Fall,  which  waff  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  and  to  ^hich  also  the  name  of  rapid  would  have  been 
more  applicable. 

The  town  of  St.  Croix  consists  as  yet  only  of  a  hotel,  a  dozen 
wooden  houses,  and  a  few  saw-mills  lying  in  the  neighboring  for- 
est ;  but  the  people  have  hopes  that  it  will  shortly  rise  into  a  con- 
siderable town,;  only,  it  is  to  observed,  that  wherever  in  America 
there  are  a  few  huts  standing  the  occupants  always  cherish  the 
same  expectation. 
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The  weather  at  St.  Paul  and  Stillwater  was  already  cold, 
doudj,  and  rainy,  more  than  it  is  with  us  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember ;  80  that  I  was  strongly  advised  to  give  up  the  idea  of  go- 
ing to  Lake  Superior  by  land ;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  prob- 
able recurrence  of  my  constant  torynent,  the  Sumatra  fever,  which 
might  under  these  circumstances  be  dangerous,  I  hearkened  to 
this  advice,  and  returned  to  Galena,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  distance 
of  300  miles ;  from  Galena  I  went  by  stage-coach  to  Warren  (25 
miles);  and  thence,  175  miles  further,  by  rail  to  Chicago,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  20th  of  August. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  concerning  this  journey:  the 
country  is  mostly  tmdulating  in  sur£a.ce,  a  great  deal  covered  with 
wood,  and,  where  cultivated,  extremely  fertile.  I  found,  how- 
ever, more  interest  in  observing  the  Americans  themselves,  who 
unite  BQ  many  contradictoiy  qualities,  that  they  were  a  constant 
enigma  to  me.  At  one  moment  the  merest  trifle,  a  word,  is  suf- 
ficient to  set  their  blood  boiling  and  td  excite  them  to  fury,  and 
even  the  commission  of  murder.  At  another  time  they  manifest 
the  most  extraordinary  and  invincible  patience.  For  example, 
with  their  servants,  who  really  often  appear  to  be  more  masters 
in  the  house  than  those  who  bear  the  name,  they  will  beg  for  the 
performance  of  the  commonest  service  as  if  it  were  quite  a  &vor. 
Assuredly  I  should  always  desire  to  see  servants  treated  with 
kindness,  and  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  family,  but  I  would  nev- 
ertheless insist  upon  their  performing  as  exactly  every  duty  they 
had  undertaken  as  I  should  mine  toward  them ;  but  here  people 
do  not  seem  at  all  of  this  way  of  thinking. 

On  the  drive  from  Galena  to  Warren  the  patience  with  which 
nine  gentlemen  submitted  to  the  whims  of  the  coachman  did,  I 
must  own,  considerably  disturb  mine.  At  the  last  stage  where 
we  changed  horses  travelers  are  accustomed,  when  they  arrive  in 
good  time,  to  take  tea,  or  some  other  refreshments.  We,  how- 
ever, were  very  late,  and,  as  we  feared  we  should  mis»  the  train 
on  the  railroad,  we  desired  the  coachman,  who  also  is  changed 
at  every  station,  to  drive  on  immediately.  He,  however,  on  his 
side,  having  probably  an  understanding  with  the  landlord,  ordered 
us — that  is  really  the  right  word — ^to  take  tea,  and  refused  to  go 
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on  for  half  an  hour.  We  were  not  obedient  enough  to  do  as  we 
were  bid,  and  take  the  tea;  but  the  coachman  disappeared,  and 
all  our  calling  was  of  no  avail.  When  at  length  he  came,  the 
gentlemen  requested  him,  in  the  most  polite  manner  possible,  to 
be  good  enough  to  make  what- haste  he  could;  but  though  the 
road  was  excellent,  and  the  horses  quite  fresh,  we  scarcely  went 
beyond  a  walk.  No  entreaties  nor  prayers,  not  even  bribes — ^for 
some  tried  that  method — ^had  any  effect ;  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  muttered  exclamation,  that  was  not  a  blessing, 
from  some  of  the  gentlemen,  there  was  no  notice  taken  of  his  be- 
havior. I,  as  a  woman,  could  of  course  do  nothing ;  but  I  could 
not  help  wishing  for  some  half  a  dozen  of  my  so-called  phlegmatic 
countrymen ;  I  think  they  would  have  managed  matters  better. 
Fortunately  we  got  to  Warren  just  three  minutes  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  train,  and  as  no  one  had  any  heavy  luggage,  we 
were  able  to  get  into  the  carriage.  A  few  minutes  more  would 
have  cost  us  a  whole  day,  for  it  was  Saturday,  and  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  no  trains  run  on  Sundays, 

The  town  of  Chicago  lies  in  a  plain  -on  Lake  IVfichigan,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth.  In  1880  a  single  log- 
house  was  built  on  the  spot ;  and  as  four  years  afterward  there 
was  reason  to  think  it  might  be  an  advantageous  place  for  a 
town,  people  began  to  settle  there  rapidly,  and  now  there  are 
60,000  inhabitants. 

The  whole  State  of  Illinois  has  made  very  rapid  progress ;  and 
as  the  climate  is  good,  the  land  excellent,  and  the  prairie  very 
easily  transformed  into  fields,  the  concourse  of  immigrants  is  very 
considerable. 

The  Americans  are  the  most  enterprising  people  in  the  world ; 
they  are  making  railroads  in  all  directions ;  every  lake  and  river 
ia  in  their  territory  covered  with  steamers ;  and  the  means  of 
communication  are  in  existence  often  before  there  is  any  popula- 
tion to  profit  by  them.  But  it  is  precisely  these  means  of  com- 
munication that  make  settlement  so  easy  and  rapid ;  and  land  is 
cleared,  farms  established,  and  towns  and  villages  built  as  if  by 
magic. 

On  the  22d  of  August  I  went,  by  Lake  Michigan,  to  Milwau- 
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kee  (ninety-six  miles),  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  This  town  also 
is  of  very  recent  origin,  having  been  founded  in  1838 ;  but  it  now 
contains  35,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one  third  are  Germans. 

I  found  here  for  the  first  time  a  good  Grerman  hotel,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Weststein,  where  we  had  excellent  entertainment  and  hand- 
some dean  rooms  for  the  very  reasonable  charge  of  a  dollar  a  day. 
In  all  the  towns  that  I  had  visited  hitherto,  when  I  asked  for  a 
German  hotel,  I  was  shown  to  nothing  better  than  a  dirly  public 
house,  evidently  intended  for  the  poorest  class  of  travelers. 

I  remained  in  Milwaukee  for  some  days,  and  experienced  from 
the  Germans,  and  especially  from  their  wives,  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  attention.  The  engaging  friendliness  of  their  manners, 
and  the  trouble  they  took  to  please  me,  I  shall  certainly  never 
forget.  Every  aflemoon  a  party  was  made  by  Mr.  Kopastek  to 
visit  some  i»retty  spot  in  the  neighborhood — ^Melm's  Gardens, 
Pest's  Pavilion,  and  so  forth;  the  prospects  were  extrtmely  pleas- 
ing, and  though  the  country  is  wanting  in  hills  and  mountains, 
this  disadvantage  was  compensated  by  the  magnificent  mirror  of 
the  lake,  whose  surface  extended  beyond  the  horizon. 

Besides  my  German  friends,  I  became  acquainted  here  with  a 
young  American  lady,  whose  husband,  Mr.  Booth,  is  the  editor  of 
a  vehement  Abolitionist  paper,  and  lately  took  part  in  an  insur- 
rection that  occurred  on  account  of  a  fugitive  slave.  A  negro 
who  had  made  his  escape  from  one  of  the  Slave  States  was  dis- 
covered and  put  in  prison,  and  was  about  to  be  delivered  up  to 
his  master,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  after  him ;  but,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  slave  to  be  given  up,  a  party  of  Abolition- 
ists assembled,  with  Mr.  Booth  at  their  head,  stormed  the  prison, 
set  the  negro  at  liberty,  and  assisted  him  to  escape  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Booth  was  arrested,  but  subsequently  released  on  parole, 
and  giving  personal  security  for  2000  dollars  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  against  him.  Should  the  decision  be  un- 
favorable to  him,  he  will  probably  be  imprisoned  for  six  months, 
and  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  dollars.*  The  laws  are  in  gen- 
eral very  oonflicting,  or,  rather,  very  easy  to  evade  in  this  coun- 

*  The  ft'ee  negroes  in  Milwaukee  have  presented  Mr.  Booth  with  a  hand- 
some testimonial  for  his  exertions  in  defending  their  poor  hnnted  brotlier. 
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try ;  and  even  for  grave  offenses,  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  incen- 
diary fires,  and  murder,  the  criminal  may  always  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment.  But  Storing  the  escape 
of  a  fugitive  slave  is  another  thing ;  and  althoi^  any  where  else 
than  in  slaveholding  countries  it  would  be  regarded  as  scarcely 
an  offense  at  all,  perhaps  even  a  meritorious  act,  it  is  precisely 
against  this  offense  that  American  judges  are  inexc»rable.  How 
revolting  is  the  very  thought  of  this  fugitive  slave  law  in  a  young 
republican  state  that  might  be  a  model  for  all  the  world. 

In  Illinois  there  has  been  a  secret  society  formed  for  assisting 
slaves  to  escape  from  the  neighboring  States  and  get  to  Canada^ 
and  for  this  purpose  there  are  several  stations  at  which  carriages 
and  horses  are  kept  in  constant  readiness  to  transport  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  across  the  frontier.  This  is  denominated  the 
''  Subterranean  Railway ;"  and  if  the  slave  is  only  fiartonate  enough 
to  reach  th^  first  of  these  stations,  he  may  generally  consider  him- 
self safe.  Should  the  pursuit  be  so  hot  that  it  is  not  considered 
safe  to  send  him  on,  he  is  kept  concealed,  and  every  means  afford- 
ed him  to  effect  his  escape. 

On  the  26th  of  August  I  left  Milwaukee  by  the  steamer  Troi/y 
which  traverses  the  whole  extent  of  Lake  Michigan  as  fiar  as  Sanlt 
St.  Marie,  a  distance  of  304  miles. 

Lake  Michigan  is  certainly  a  magnificent  piece  of  water,  almost 
like  a  sea,  for  it  is  400  miles  long  and  80  broad ;  but  its  shores 
are  extremely  dull  and  monotonous,  presenting  nothing  to  the  eye, 
in  fact,  but  a  boundless  plain.  They  nowhere  rise  above  thirty 
feet,  and  the  towns,  which  alone  vary  the  perpetual  sameness,  are 
very  uninteresting,  as  they  are  all  exactly  alike. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  lake  are  some  islands,  called  ^^  Beaver 
Islands,"  one  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the  Mormon 
sect,  the  great  body  of  them,  as  is  well  known,  occupying  a  coun- 
try far  in  the  interior  near  the  Salt  Lake.  We  stopped  here,  as 
we  had  done  at  many  other  places,  and  I  went  ashore  in  order  to 
see  some  of  these  people,  whose  mode  of  life  is  described  as  so  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  any  other  Christian  sect.  I  had  heard 
that  they  not  only  ate  their  food  and  worked  in  community,  but 
that  they  have  both 'goods  and  wives  in  common  ;  that  the  moth- 
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ers  kept  the  children  till  thej  were  three  years  old,  and  that  they 
were  then  taken  away  from  them,  etc. 

But  when  I  questioned  an -aged  and  venerable-looking  Mormon 
whom  I  met  upon  these  points,  he  declared  that  the  only  part  of 
mj  information  that  was  correct  was,  that  of  their  working  in 
common  at  field  and  other  labor.  He  informed  me  that  they  had 
among  them  a  chief  or  priest,  who  was  also  a  prophet,  and  Qould 
cure  diseases  by  merely  laying  his  hand  on  the  patient ;  but  to 
the  cure  of  broken  legs  the  divine  power  of  the  holy  man  did  not 
extend.  This  priest  alone  was  under  no  necessity  of  working; 
but  he  did  work,  my  informant  added,  more  than  the  most  indus^ 
trious  of  the  community ;  for  he  was  occupied,  not  only  the  whole 
day,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  night  also,  with  writing.  When 
I  asked  what  it  was  that  he  wrote — ^whether  it  was  religious 
tracts  or  translations  to  send  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  his 
opinions — the  reply  was  that  no  one  knew  what  he  wrote — ^'  it 
was  a  holy  mystery !" 

Further,  I  learned  from  this  man  that,  when  their  prophet  died, 
another  was  immediately  appointed  by  God,  and  his  will  made 
known  by  an  angel;  but  in  this  instance,  nevertheless,  the  proph- 
et has  himself  played  the  part  of  the  angelj  paving  appointed  his 
successor,  who,  as  he  tells  the  good  people,  was.  made  known  to 
him  in  a  dream. 

On  the  28  th  of  August  we  reached  the  end,  or  rather  the  be- 
ginning, of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  connected  with  Lake  Superi- 
or by  the  Rivw  Sault  St.  Marie,  a  river  of  only  a  few  miles  in 
length.  Lumediately  before  its  entrance  into  Ijake  Superior  this 
river  forms  strong  rapids  or  falls,  and  its  bed  becomes  full  of  rocks 
and  reefs,  over  which  the  water  rushes  with  tremendous  force,  so 
that  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for  the  space  of  a  mile.  When 
I  arrived  a  canal  with  locks  was  in  process  of  construction,  which 
will  take  ships  from  one  lake  to  the  other.  The  expenses  of  this 
undertaking  are  estimated  at  650,000  doUa^i^.  Lake  Superior 
lies  792  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  30  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan. 

At  Sault  St.  Marie  I  had  to  wait  a  day  for  the  steamer  which 
goes  to  Lake  Superior,  and  I  staid  at  a  small  but  very  neat 
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boarding-house,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who  appears  to  be  so 
thoroughly  worthy  a  person,  and  his  family  not  less  so,  that  no 
traveler,  I  think,  could  fail  to  be  contented  and  comfortable  with 
them. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August  the  steamer  Baltimore 
set  out  on  its  tour  round  the  lake.  The  night  was  very  foggy, 
and,  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  steersman  in  keeping  too 
close  to  the  shore,  we  ran  aground  on  a  sand-bank,  opposite  a  place 
called  White-Fish  Points,  and  had  to  wait  for  daylight,  and  get 
out  the  whole  cai^o.  Even  then  it  was  not  till  ^ter  twelve 
hours  of  very  hard  work  that  the  vessel  could  be  made  to  float 
again.  We  were  scarcely  100  feet  from  the  main  land,  and  might 
as  easily  have  run  on  that  as  on  the  sand^bank ;  but  such  careless 
doings  as  this,  and  much  worse,  are  so  common  in  the  United 
States,  that  no  one  takes  the  least  notice  of  them. 

On  this  occasion  I  saw  the  village  of  White-Fish  Points,  which 
is  inhabited  by  Indians  exclusively  engaged  in  fishing.  A  few 
Americans  have  taken  up  their  abode  among  them,  in  order  to 
barter  for  their  fish,  which  is  salted  and  dried.  Lake  Superior  is, 
it  seems,  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  fine  and  well  flavored 
fish  that  it  contains ;  and,  in  consequence  of  food  being  thus  plen- 
tiful, the  whole  shore  was  in  former  days  thickly  peopled  by  In- 
dians. When  the  French  Jesuits  visited  it  in  the  17th  century 
they  found  wigwams  with  a  population  of  2000  persons.  Now 
they  are  almost  all  gone;  the  native  race  has  faded  away  and 
vanished  before  the  white  man  and  his  brandy,  dnd  some  of  the 
last  lingering  re^nnants  have  been  lately  transported  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  Around  all  this  vast  inland  sea  it  mil  soon  be  rare  to 
find  a  native  Indian. 

LEike  Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  known 
world,  being  855  miles  in  length  by  160  in  breadth,  and  contain- 
ing consequently  32,000  square  miles  of  surface.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  900  feet.  ^It  was  discovered  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  year 
1641,  and  thirty  years  afterward  the  surrounding  lands  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French  government.     " 

The  copper  found  near  it  was  first  mentioned  in  1659,  when 
the  natives  brought  to  the  Jesuits  a  mass  of  pure  metal  weighing 
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from  600  to  700  pounds.  It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  ten 
years,  that  is,  in  1845,  that  regular  mining  operations  have  been 
commenced. 

The  mines  all  lie  several  miles  from  the  lake,  and  the  deepest 
shaft  is  less  than  700  feet.  The  largest  mass  of  copper  ever  found 
is  said  to  have  weighed  fifty  tons. 

We  had  to  enter  so  many  bays,  and  stop  at  so  many  little  re- 
cently-established villages,  or  towns,  as  the  Americans  call  them, 
to  carry  them  provisions  and  various  necessaries,  that  we  certain- 
ly went  full  600  miles  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  lake. 

At  La  Pointe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  lie  twelve  islands 
called  the  Twelve  Apostles,  we  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  great 
number  of  Indians ;  for  in  the  month  of  September  the  American 
government  makes  a  yearly  distribution  of  provisions,  clothing, 
money,  etc.,  to  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  tribes  living 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and,  as  this  distribution  takes  place  at  La 
Fointe,  the  Indians  who  expected  presents  had  assembled  there. 

I  saw  here  a  considerable  number  of  the  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
Indians,  and  they  were  strong,  handsome  men,  and  much  taller 
than  those  I  had  seen  before  in  the  southwestern  countries. 
They  had,  however,  broad  cheek  bones,  lank  hair,  that  fell  partly 
over  their  faces,  and  a  very  ugly  dirty-yellowish  skin,  that  looked 
like  leather.  How  they  ever  came  by  the  name  of  "Red-skins," 
I  can  not  imagine.  There  certainly  were  among  them  many  who 
appeared  of  that  color  all  over ;  but  on  any  close  inspection  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  were  painted,  though  the  color  was  cer- 
tainly very  well  rubbed  in.  But  notwithstanding  the  little  defects 
I  have  mentioned,  many  of  these  savages  had  handsome  regular- 
featured  faces ;  they  wore  their  hair  combed  smooth,  European 
dresses,  and  some  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  education. 
Some  spoke  French  or  English,  could  even  write  those  languages, 
and  had  also  learned  some  handicraft,  or  devoted  themselves  to 
trade ;  but  the  majority  preferred  going  half  naked  and  living 
very  wretchedly,  to  submitting  to  work ;  and  the  Indians  inhab- 
iting the  cold  countries  are  just  as  unwilling  to  labor,  either  in 
tilling  the  ground  or  in  mechanical  arts,  as  the  tribes  of  the  warm 
South. 
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It  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  of  our  v«i(fage  that  we  arrived  at 
Fbnd  du  Lac,  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  lake.  I  had  now 
traversed  its  whole  extent,  but  I  could  not  share  the  general  en- 
thunaBm  of  the  company  cm  the  subject  of  the  landscape.  If  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  few  wooden  huts  clustered  together  here  and 
there,  the  exclamations  went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "Ah !  how 
beautiful  1  how  splendid !     What  a  picture  might  be  made  of  it  T' 

The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are  certainly  far  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  Lake  Michigan ;  they  still  slumber  for  the  most  part 
in  the  profound  repose  of  primeval  nature,  and  the  dark  forest 
and  the  chains  of  hills  gave  them  a  kind  of  beauty ;  but  there  was 
too  much  monotony  in  the  scenery,  and  the  hills  were  too  insig- 
nificant in  height,  to  inspire  me  with  much  admiration.  The  St. 
!^acio,  on  the  Neepigan  Bay,  is  said  to  be  1300  feet  high,  but 
we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  sight  of  this  Colossus. 

The  newly-settled  villages  are  all  very  insignificant,  consisting 
at  present  only  of  small  log-houses  in  the  midst  of  the  woods : 
very  little  land^s  yet  cleared,  and  the  poor  settlers  depetid  on  the 
steamers  for  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Among  the  travelers  here  I  met  again  with  some  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  yrete  uneasy  in  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  the 
religion  I  professed,  of  how  I  came  by  the  money  for  my  travel- 
ing expenses,  and  so  forth ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  tempted  to 
give  them  shaxp  answers,  in  order  to  have  done  with  their  very 
impertinent  queries.  On  the  second  dd.y  of  our  voyage,  there 
came  on  board  a  lady  about  tinttj,  who  was  certainly  rather  too 
youthfiilly  dressed  for  her  age,  as  she  had  long  ringlets  falling  on 
her  shoulders,  and  a  round  straw  hat ;  but  scarcely  had  the  other 
ladies  cast  a  glance  on  her  than  one  of  them  came  to  me  and 
warned  me  by  no  means  to  speak  to  the  stranger,  as  it  was  thought 
she  did  not  look  like  a  person  of  good  character.  I  said  I  thought 
there  could  be  scarcely  sufficient  ground  in  her  looks  only  for  so 
grave  an  accusation ;  but  no  one  except  myself  exchanged  a  word 
with  her. 

In  the  evening,  as  usual,  preparations  were  made  for  dancing 
quadrilles ;  and  when  the  music  began  for  the  third,  a  gentleman 
led  out  the  excommunicated  lady,  but  no  other  pair  stood  up. 
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llio  gentleman  inquired  what  was  meant  by  this  seemingly  inten- 
tional insult,  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  lady — 
that  she  had  been  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives,  and  was  now  re- 
turning to  her  husband  at  Fond  du  Lac — ^and  that  her  character 
was  perfectly  unblemished.  Nobody  gave  him  one  syllable  of 
answer,  and  after  waiting  some  time  he  and  his  partner  were 
obliged  to  sit  down. 

I  hoped  that  at  least  these  extremely  virtuous  ladies  would 
have  the  delicacy  not  to  dance  any  more  after  this,  by  way  of 
making  some  slight  amends  for  their  offensive  behavior ;  but  my 
hopes  were  vain.  Scarcely  had  the  object  of  their  scorn  and  her 
champion  retired,  than  they  all  stood  up  at  once,  and  the  dancing 
began  again  with  as  much  spirit  as  ever. 

The  next  morning  I  was  attacked  again  with  the  old  question 
of  wiiat  religion  I  belonged  to.  Whereupon  I  felt  so  wrathful 
as  to.  reply,  "  Certainly  not  to  the  same  as  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  ladies  here ;  for  my  religion  would  have  forbidden  me  to  in- 
sult an  unoffending  fellow-creature."  I  suppose  this  explanation 
was  satisfactory,  for  they  did  not  ask  me  any  more  questions. 

At  Fond  du  Lac  there  are  already  five  beginnings  of  towns,  sit- 
uated in  a  semicircle  on  the  shores  of  the.  lake,  and  so  near  that, 
when  finished,  they  must  almost  touch  each  other;  but  I  doubt 
whether  this  will  ever  be  the  case,  as,  except  the  copper  mining, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  the 
soil  is  bad.  They  will  probably  undergo  the  fote  of  the  town  of 
Trinidad,  in  California,  and  perish  as  untimely  abortions — die,  one 
might  say,  before  they  were  bom. 

On  the  6th  of  August  I  returned  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  after  hav- 
ing been  ten  days  in  the  steamer  with  the  same  party.  The  la- 
dies had  all  by  this  time  grown  astonishingly  fond  of  one  another, 
and  one  who  lived  in  St.  Marie  even  invited  me  to  come  and 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her.  But  the  moment  the  anchor  fell  the 
new  friends  seemed  to  cool  toward  each  other  considerably,  and 
hurried  away  in  different  directions,  scarcely  taking  time  to  say 
good-by. 

The  lady  who  had  invited  me  also  forgot,  perhaps  intentional- 
ly, to  indicate  the  address  of  the  house  where  the  cup  of  tea  was 
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to  be  obtained ;  bat  this  did  not  afflict  me  greatly,  and  I  betook 
myself  very  contentedly  to  the  comfortable  boarding-house  of  Mr. 
Johnson. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  at  an  early  hour,  I  went  on  board  the 
steamer  Illinois,  in  order  to  continue  my  journey  northward.  The 
first  part  of  it  lay  along  the  River  St.  Marie,  which  forms  in  its 
course  many  little  lakes^  and  bathes  some  very  pretty  shores. 
This  river  leads  to  the  Strait  of  Mackinac,  and  this  again  to  the 
next  largest  American  lake,  namely.  Lake  Huron,  which  is  260 
miles  long  and  160,broad,  and  contains  20)000  square  miles.  It 
lies  578  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  environs  of  this 
lake  are  prettier  than  those  of  the  Michigan,  though  still  rather 
monotonous.  They  are  undulating  and  covered  with  wood,  and 
here  and  there  intersected  by  pleasant  ranges  of  hiUs. 

The  next  day  we  left  Lake  Huron,  and  entered  the  River  St 
Clair,  on  one  bank  of  which  town  follows  town  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, interspersed  with  meadows  and  fruitful  fields,  while  in  the 
other  lie  numerous  saw-mills,  and  several  Indian  villages.  Even 
the  Indians  seem  here  to  be  roused  from  their  customary  indo- 
lence, for  the  land  round  their  villages  is  cleared  and  planted. 
The  river  had  a  very  animated  appearance,  for  there  were  many 
sailing  vessels,  mostly  laden  with  timber,  being  towed  by  steamers 
through  the  short  river  into  the  small  Lake  of  St.  Clair,  which  is 
so  full  of  sand-banks  and  shoals  that  it  can  only  be  navigated  in 
the  daytime.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are  so  flat  in  many  places 
that  the  water  is  continually  flooding  them,  and  forming  sloughs 
and  morasses.  From  Lake  St.  Clair  the  River  Detroit  leads  into 
Lake  Erie — ^the  whole  distance  from  Lake  Huron  being  not  more 
than  eighty  miles.  Toward  noon  we  landed  at  Cleveland,  the 
pride  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Erie ; 
and  in  the  few  hours  of  my  stay  Dr.  Langsdorf  made  me  acquaint- 
ed with  the  town  and  its  environs. 

Cleveland  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  towns,  Cleveland  itself  and 
Ohio,  which  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  and,  having 
been  lately  included  in  the  former,  has  thereby  lost  its  distinctive 
name. 

The  view  of  these  two  prosperous  towns,  with  the  beautiful 
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ravine,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  between  them,  richly  covered  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  with  a  pretty  river  winding  through  it,  was 
really  very  pleasing. 

The  actual  entrance  into  Lake  Erie  is  by  a  canal.  In  the  town 
of  Cleveland  I  most  admired  Euclid  Street,  as  it  is  called,  con»st- 
ing  of  pretty,  tasteful  houses,  which  might  be  called  villas,  as  they 
are  now  separated  from  one  another  by  groves  and  meadows ;  but 
in  a  few  years  these  will,  probably,  have  given  place  to  new  houses. 

The  steamer  Crescent  City  was  one  of  the  most  superb  vessels  I 
was  ever  on  board  of.  Whichever  way  I  looked  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen  but  velvet  and  gold,  and  costly  carpets,  and 
enormous  looking-glasses ;  and  a  lofty  cupola  of  beautiful  colored 
glass  shed  a  rich  light  over  all  these  grandeurs. 

There  were  1200  passengers  on  board ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  great  number,  people  lived  rather  as  in  a  town  than  a  ship, 
and  went  about  no  more  troubling  themselves  about  one  another 
than  if  they  had  been  on  a  public  walk.  But  these  steamers  are, 
nevertheless,  not  altogether  convenient  in  their  arrangements,  as 
the  Americans  do  not  care  so  much  about  that  as  they  do  for 
magnificence,  luxury,  and  show.  The  windows,  for  instance, 
round  the  galleries,  were  of  colored  glass,  so  richly  ornamented 
with  arabesques  that  they  were  of  no  use  to  look  out  of,  as  you 
could  see  neither  lake  nor  landscape  through  them,  and  even  the 
light  they  admitted  was  so  dimmed  that  you  could  hardly  see  to 
do  any  thing.  In  the  cabins  of  the  lower  story,  intended  for  first- 
class  passengers,  there  were  five  or  six  berths,  and  for  fifty  or  sixty 
ladies  there  was  only  one  small  washing-room,  and  that  fitted  up 
with  but  two  wash-hand  stands.  One  had  to  stand  waiting  and 
watching  for  an  opportunity  just  to  wash  one's  face  and  hands ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  both  glass  and  towel,  for  glass  there 
was  none,  and  the  few  towels  were  wet  through.  The  attendant 
appeared  to  be  only  there  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  for  she  sat 
dressed  like  a  lady  on  a  sofa,  doing  crochet  work,  and  took  no  notice 
of  any  body.  Fortunately  the  voyage  on  Lake  Erie  did  not  last 
long,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  came  to  Buffalo,  a  pleas- 
ant town  of  60,000  inhabitants.  But  my  impatience  to  see  the 
renowned  Falls  of  Niagara,  now  only  twenty  miles  off,  was  so 
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great,  that,  bad  as  the  weather  waa^  I  went  on  directly  to  the 
place  called  Niagara  Falls  Village,  and  arrived  quite  safely  at  a 
pretty  little  boarding-house,  situated  close  to  the  rapids  of  the 
mighty  stream,  which  here  divides  into  two  arms,  and  then  rush- 
es on  with  stormy  swiftness  to  its  fall.  I  had  been,  however,  so 
shaken  lately  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  fever,*  that  when  I  got 
thare  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  going  to  the  fall 
that  night,  and  betake  myself  at  once  to  bed. 
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The  Falls  of  Niagara. — ^Lake  Ontario. — ^The  Thousand  Islands. — ^Mont- 
real.— Quebec. — The  American  Bailroads. — New  York. — ^Things  No- 
ticeable.— The  Hotels. — Black  Minstrels. — Emancipation. — Proceedings 
in  Courts  of  Justice. 

August  10th.  This  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  an- 
nals of  my  life— one  of  those  which  brilliantly  rewarded  me  for 
all  the  toils  and  hardships  by  which  they  were  purchased ;  for  on 
this  day  I  beheld  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  wonderful  scenes 
of  God's  beautiful  world — ^the  Falls  of  Niagara !  What  the  eye 
sees,  what  the  soul  feels,  at  this  spectacle,  can  never  be  described: 
painter  and  poet  would  despair  of  success  in  such  an  attempt. 
Did  a  man  meet  his  mortal  enemy  on  this  spot,  he  must  at  once 
forgive  him;  and  should  one  who  has  doubted  of  the  existence 
of  God  come  to  this,  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  altars,  he  must-, 
I  think,  return  converted  and  tranquilized.  Oh !  that  I  could 
have  shared  with  all  my  friends,  with  all  mankind,  the  emotions 
awakened  by  this  wonder  of  creation. 

*  I  had  hitherto  been  keeping  it  off,  by  constantly  taking  quinine,  but 
only  for  short  periods.  In  Buffalo  the  following  remedy  was  recommend- 
ed to  me :  A  tea-spoonful  of  finely  pulverized  cayenne  pepper  and  five  or 
six  tearspoonfnls  of  white  sugar  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  good  brandy ; 
and  of  this  mixture  two  tea-spoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  hour,  beginning 
when  there  is  reason  to  expect  the  return  of  the  fever,  and  going  on  till 
the  whole  has  been  taken.  The  first  time  I  took  this  medicine  the  fever 
kept  off  for  two  months ;  and  when  afterward  I  had  another  attack,  and 
took  the  same  remedy  again,  the  fever  never  returned. 
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I  was  first  led  hj  the  obliging  Mrs.  Teuscher,  my-  hostess,  to  the 
American  Fall,  and  thought  certainly  that  nothing  could  be  more 
magnificent  than  that.  The  enormous  mass  of  water  falls  over  a 
vast,  broad,  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and  sends  tip  sueh  clouds 
as  if  the  whole  riyer  were  dashing  itself  into  spray;  and  yet 
scarcely  100  yards  from  the  fall  it  flows  on  so  smoothly  and  qui- 
etly that  the  smallest  boat  may  glide  over  it  in  perfect  safety. 

Still  more  immense,  however,  is  the  volume  of  water  on  the 
Canadian  side,  and  still  more  considerable  the  extent  of  the  fall, 
which,  as  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  goes  by  this 
name ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  must  be  pronounced  the  finest  of 
the  two. 

During  sunshine,  beautiful  rainbows  are  formed  over  both  falk 
in  the  clouds  of  spray.  The  sound  of  the  'fall  I  did  not  find  so 
deafenings  nor  distinguishable  so  far  off  as  I  had  been  told.  Ac- 
cording to  descriptions  I  had  read,  the  thunder  of  it  could  be 
heard  for  forty  miles,  but  I  really  did  not  hear  it  myself  for  more 
than  a  mile. 

The  Horseshoe  Fall  is  2100  feet  broad  and  149  high,  the 
American  1140  feet  broad  and  164  high;  the  volume  of  water 
falling  is  estimated  at  670,250  tons  in  a  minute.  On  the  Oana* 
dian  side  you  can  pass  for  a  certain  distance  under  the  fall,  and 
for  this  purpose  guides  and  clothes  are  kept  in  readiness.  The 
view  from  beneath  is  something  more  than  grand — ^it  is  dreadful 
in  its  beauty.  The  tremendous  roar  of  the  body  of  water  rush- 
ing over  your  head,  and  lashed  into  milk-white  foam  all  round 
you — ^the  slipperiness  of  the  constantly  wet  stone  ledge  you  stand 
on  above  the  abyss  into  which  the  water  falls — ^the  overhanging 
masses  of  rock  which  from  time  to  time  detach  themselves — aU 
this  is  really  so  overpowering,  if  not  dangerous,  that  I  would  not 
advise  eveiy  one  to  try  it. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  gazed  a  long  time  at  the  falls  that  I  could 
give  any  attention  to  the  environs.  The  river  divides,  as  I  have 
said,  into  two  arms,  of  which  one  forms  the  American,  and  the 
other  the  Canadian  side  of  the  falls.  The  two  are,  nevertheless, 
quite  near,  and  only  separated  by  a  small  island,  jabout  a  mile  in 
length  and  half  a  mile  broad,  the  character  of  which  is  quite  i;i 
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keeping  with  the  suldime  scene  where  it  is  placed.  It  is  covered 
by  majestic  trees,  nearly  the  largest  I  ever  saw  in  America  (Cali- 
fornia excepted),  for  there  were  many  amoi^  them  whose  tmnks 
had  a  diameter  of  four  feet  Hitherto  this  sanctuary  of  Nature 
has  been  respected  by  man — ^no  hand  has  presumed  to  make  a 
path  through  it,  and  Heaven  grant  it  may  remain  so;  but  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  all  future  proprietors  will  resemble 
the  present  one,  who  is  so  remarkalde  an  exception  to  the  major- 
ity as  to  prefer  the  beauty  of  nature  to  the  sound  of  dollars.  Very 
large  sums  have  been  offered  him  for  this  spot;  there  were  plans 
for  building  hotels,  baths,  places  of  amusement,  upon  it ;  but  pre- 
cisely for  that  reason  he  would  not  sell  it.  He  determined  that 
the  sacred  silence  of  the  grove  should  be  undisturbed  and  undese- 
crated  by  the  restless  movements  of  a  busy  crowd,  and  remain 
what  it  has  hitherto  bera,  the  vestibule  to  the  holy  temple  of  this 
wondrous  work  of  God. 

In  the  rapids  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  there  stands,  not  more  than 
forty  feet  from  it,  a  small  stone  tower,  which  is  reached  by  a  httle 
bridge ;  and  many  an  hour  have  I  lingered  there,  gazing,  fasci- 
nated by  the^ight  of  the  rushing  waters.  During  the  five  days  I 
spent  at  Niagara  I  could  scarcely  tear  myself  away  from  them, 
and  the  longer  I  looked  the  more  difficult  it  became ;  but  so  it  is 
often  with  what  is  really  sublime  and  beautiful ;  you  need  time 
to  understand  and  to  feel  it. 

Few  years  pass  without  a  sacrifice  of  human  life  being  offered 
to  Niagara.  A  few  months  before  I  was  there,  for  instance,  three 
young  men  were  rowing  about  for  pleasure  a  little  way  above  the 
rapids,  and  somehow  their  boat  got  entangled  in  the  current  and 
swept  toward  them,  and  then  no  human  help  availed  to  save  it. 
One  of  the  party,  during  the  dreadful  passage,  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing by  the  bough  of  a  tree  on  the  island  and  clinging  to  it.  He 
cried  for  help ;  but  his  cry  was  scarcely  heard  at  all  through  the 
roar  of  the  torrent,  and  the  night  was  too  dark  for  objects  to  be 
distinguished.  In  the  morning  he  was  perceived ;  and  since  he 
could  not  possibly  hear  any  call,  the  people  on  shore  wrote  on  a 
board  with  veiy  large  letters  that  they  were  making  preparations 
to  save  him.     After  many  fruitless  attempts,  they  at  length  suc«- 
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oeeded,  toward  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  getting  a  boat  to 
him  with  a  rope  fastened  to  it.  The  poor  creature  contrived  to 
get  in,  and  he  was  just  being  dragged  sphere,  when  unfortunately 
a  wave  dashed  against  the  rope  with  such  violence  that  it  snapped, 
and  the  boat  with  the  victim  was  hurried  on  with  frightful  veloc- 
ity and  dashed  down  the  fall.  No  trace  of  a  body  and  no  frag- 
ment of  a  boat  is  in  such  cases  ever  seen  again,  for  every  thing  is 
ground  to  atoms  by  the  resistless  force  of  the  water. 

Two  miles  from  Niagara  Falls  village,  a  suspension  bridge  has 
been  built  across  the  ravine  through  which  the  Niagara  hastens 
to  Lake  Ontario.  The  ravine  is  very  narrow,  and  the  river  is 
said  to  be  in  this  part  900  feet  deep.  The  bridge  is  a  master- 
piece, and  the  wire  ropes  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
heaviest  loaded  wagon.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  indeed  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  bridge,  but  for  the  beautiful  prospects 
to  be  seen.  From  the  bridge  itself  you  look  up  the  picturesque 
rocky  ravine  almost  to  the  Falls,  and  on  the  other  side  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  across  a  part  of  the  lake  to  lovely,  smiling  landscapes 
beyond. 

The  Indian  village  of  Tuscarora,  seven  miles  from  the  Falls,  is 
now  scarcely  worth  giving  to  see,  as  the  inhabitants,  who  have  be^ 
come  Christians,  go  dressed  like  the  whites,  and  build  and  culti- 
vate their  fields  just  like  their  neighbors.  _ 

I  lefr  Niagara  Falls  village  on  the  13th  of  August,  in  a  stage- 
coach for  Lewistown,  which  lies  at  the  twmination  of  the  ravine, 
where  the  river  increases  so  suddenly  jn  breadth  that  you  fancy 
you  have  reached  the  lake.  At  this  place  I  went  on  board  the 
steamer  Bay  State  to  go  to  Montreal.  Seven  miles  below  Lewis- 
town  the  river  Nis^ara  terminates  its  short  but  stormy  existence, 
and  finds  repose  in  the  bosom  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  its  mouth 
there  lies  on  the  American  side  a  handsome  fortress,  called  Fort 
George,  and  on  the  Canadian  another,  somewhat  inferior,  called 
Fort  Niagara. 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  the  ship's  bell  rang  to 
awaken  the  passengers,  that  they  might  not  miss  the  sight  of  the 
"  Thousand  Islands"  and  the  entrance  into  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  at  Ogdensburg  we  exchanged  our  steamer  for  a  small- 
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er  one,  the  British  Queen,  in  order  to  get  better  over  the  rapids. 
The  passage  through  the  "  Thousand  Mauds"  is  certainly  pleas- 
ing, for  the  view  is  changed  every  moment,  and  one  picture  suc- 
ceeds another;  but  the  whole  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
^'^ Thousand  Islands"  of  Lake  Malar,  in  Sweden.  There  the  set- 
ting of  the  lake  is  formed  by  magnificent  mountains  of  the  most 
varied  forms,  covered  with  dark  green  woods,  between  which  you 
catch  glimpses  of  the  most  picturesque  colossal  rocks,  piled  one  on 
another,  and  of  bright  pastures  and  meadows  between.  The  isl- 
ands themselves,  too,  are  uncommonly  beautiful  and  varied  in  their 
character.  Here  all  is  fiat,  and  islands  and  main  land  scarcely 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  St.  Lawrence  forms  several  rapids,  but  they  are  not  so 
strong  as  to  hinder  the  passage  of  the  steamers.  Skill  and  bold- 
ness are  indeed  required  to  navigate  them,  but  these  obtain  the 
victory ;  and  our  captain  carried  us  fearlessly  through  them.  The 
one  called  the  Rapid  of  Lachine,  where  we  arrived  lat6  in  the 
evening,  is  rather  dangerous ;  and  as  by  the  time  we  got  there  it 
was  raining  hard  and  the  night  was  pitch  dark,  it  was  thought 
better  not  to  cross  it  till  the  following  morning,  when  we  took  in 
an  Lidian  as  pilot.  This  rapid  has  a  less  tlireatening  appearance 
than  some  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  its  chief  peril  consists  in  the 
shallowness  of  the  river  at  this  part.  Four  men  stood  at  the  helm 
all  the  time  we  were  passing  it,  and  this  is  usually  done.  We  ar- 
rived in  good  time  at  Lachine,  which  is  only  nine  miles  &om  Mont- 
real ;  and  fortunately  by  this  time  the  weather  had  cleared  up, 
and  the  suj^  lit  up  the  beautiful  hill  of  Montreal,  git  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  town. 

It  has  a  fine  and  singular  effect^  with  its  Gothic  churches,  and 
tin  roofs,  which  glitter  in  the  sunshine  as  dazzlingly  as  if  they 
were  covered  with  plates  of  silver.  We  entered  a  beautiful  dock, 
and  were  brought  by  a  sluice  close  up  to  the  quay.  But  scarce- 
ly had  I  landed  before  I  met  with  an  unpleasant  occurrence.  I 
drove  to  the  first  hotel,  Montreal  House,  and  requested  to  have 
a  room;  but  the  personage  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  looked 
at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  at  length  replied  that  he  had 
none.     The  cause  of  this  uncivil  reception  was,  I  knew  perfept- 
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I7  welly  the  circumstance  of  my  coming  alone  and  with  merely 
a  small  carpet-bag,  instead  of  having  half  a  dozen  trunks  and 
band-boxes  dragged  after  me.  I  went  to  another  hotel,  the  Tem- 
perance House,  and  there  received  the  same  answer ;  so  I  thought 
it  better  to  put  an  end  to  this.  I  took  out,  therefore,  a  gold 
piece  of  ten  dollars,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  informed  the  polite 
host  that  X  had  not  the  least  objection  to  pay  beforehand  for 
whatever  I  required.  This  talisman  produced  the  desired  effect; 
he  pushed  back  the  money,  and  desired  that  I  should  be  shown 
to  a  room.  But  how  doubly  painful  was  this  treatment  to  me, 
when  coming  from  the  United  States,  where  the  poorest  woman 
is  always  sure  of  being  treated  with  kind  and  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

..  When  I  went  into  the  streets  of  Montreal  and  asked  my  way,  I 
either  got  no  answer  at  all,  or  the  person  I  addressed  endeavored 
to  get  rid  of  me  as  quickly  as  possible  with  "  I  don't  know."  Cer- 
tainly it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  courtesy  to  strangers  could  be 
numbered  among  the  Canadian  virtues. 

I  had  brought  no  letters  of  introduction,  and  \txi9f  no  one  in 
the  place ;  so,  as  I  desired  to  obtain  some  in^^^^naation,  I  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  go  to  the  princii»<*l  newspaper  office.  In 
the  United  States  I  never  found  «*n  editor  of  a  newspaper  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  nv^name,  not  even  in  the  smallest  town ; 
and  when  I  presen**^  myself  I  never  failed  to  meet  with  the 
most  friendly  jwsception.  Here,  however,  I  had  a  different  expe- 
rience ;  ^^^  editor  of  the  principal  paper  knew  nothing  about  me, 
aD<2  made  me  aware  of  the  fact  with  the  same  courtesy  as  had 
distinguished  the  communications  of  his  fellow-citizens.  I  found 
at  last,  however,  some  more  kyidly-disposed  mortals,  but  thought 
it  as  well,  by  way  of  precaution,  to  assure  them  that  I  was  not 
about  to  make  any  appeal  to  their  liberality,  and  that  the  fe.vors 
I  was  going  to  ask  were  of  no  pecuniary  nature.  The  editor 
of  one  of  the  papers,  however,  the  Belgian  Consul,  Mr.  Josef, 
and  Dr.  Fisher,  made  me  amends  for  the  incivility  of  their  coun^ 
trymen. 

Dr.  Fisher,  indeed,  with  whom  I  bad  been  previously  acquaint- 
ed, invited  me  to  stay  at  his  house,  kindly  insisting  <m  my  coming 
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immediately ;  and  to  him  also  I  was  indebted  for  being  presented 
with  a  ticket  for  a  journey  to  Quebec  and  back. 

The  city  of  Montreal  has  75,000  inhabitants,  and  is  not,  like 
the  towns  in  the  United  States,  divided  into  regular  blocks,  but 
shows  in  its  style  of  building  marks  of  being  descended  from  an 
earlier  time.  The  houses,  with  their  steep,  lofty  gables,  have  an 
old  French  aspect,  and  they  are  built  of /free-stone  in  as  solid  a 
manner  as  if  they  were  meant  to  last  for  eternity ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  taste  and  el^ance.  Near 
many  palace-like  stone  edifices  there  stand,  indeed,  often  little 
wooden,  houses  in  a  very  tumble-down  condition ;  but  the  streets 
are  neat  and  clean,  and  the  business  going  on  in  them  not  distress- 
ingly hurried,  but  the  people  seem  to  take  their  time  about  it  in 
a  way  they  scarcely  ever  do  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
Every  thing  has  an  easy,  tranquil  air,  and  the  by-JBtreets,  indeed, 
look  somewhat  desolate. 

The  churches  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  finest  is  the 
CathdiM^athedral,  built  on  the  model  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
Of  the  otheiSai^ldings,  the  most  striking  are  the  Jesuits'  college, 
the  banks,  some  o>\iii^otels,  the  post-office,  tlie  market  halls,  etc. 

The  museum  is  not^^w^j^h  the  trouble  of  a  visit.  An  elk  of 
unusual  size  and  a  few  smau^rt^Qjes  caught  in  the  St  Lawrence 
were  shown  to  me  as  the  most  re^Sn«a4e  things  in  it. 

The  English  hospital,  as  it  is  called,  thdik^^  an  excellent  insti- 
tution, still  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  for  instancy  the  place  for 
the  half-convalescent  to  take  exercise  in  is  merely  a  bsMQ  ^ass- 
plot,  without  tree  or  bench ;  and  the  air  in  the  rooms  was  ^ 
&om  pure ;  though  of  course  this  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  remedy 
in  a  cold  country,  where  windo\|p  must  often  be  closed,  as  it 
would  be  under  the  tropics. 

In  the  new  convent  of  the  Grey  Nuns  there  are  two  very  ex- 
cellent institutions— one  for  poor  aged  men  and  women,  who  are 
taken  care  of  till  their  death,  and  the  other  for  children,  either 
orphans  or  those  who  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  their  par- 
ents. I  came  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  curiously 
enough^  it  was  the  dinner  hour.  The  food,  which,  was  distribu- 
ted by  one  of  the^nuns,  looked  very  inviting,  and  conrasted  of 
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soup,  meat,  and  one  more  dish,  as  well  as  excellent  bread.  The 
apartments  were  large  and  lofty,  and  the  beds  provided  with  cur- 
tains ;  the  only  thing  that  could  be  objected  to  was  that  the  rooms 
were  somewhat  overfull. 

A  most  beautiful  prospect  of  the  d^  and  its  environs  is  afford- 
ed from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
Montreal  Hill.  I  visited  both  these,  spots,  and  could  hardly  tear 
myself  away,  so  attractive  was  the  picture  there  unfolded  before 
me.  The  venerable  antique  town,  nestling  so  cozily  round  the 
foot, of  the  hill — ^the  harbor,  with  its  ships  and  steamers,  and  all 
the  busy  life  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  not  far  from  Montreal, 
spreads  out  into  a  lake  with  many  islands — the  richly  cultivated 
country  around,  and  in  the  distance  solitary  mountains  of  at  least 
1000  feet  high — all  these  things  make  one  of  the  most  charming 
views  in  all  North  America. 

Mr.  Josef  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  a  diive  in  his  carriage 
round  the  Montreal  Hill,  a  circuit  of  nine  miles,  through  a  very 
favorite  and  frequented  district,  scattered  over  with  pretty  coun- 
try houses  standing  in  fine  gardens. 

Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  offers  many  advantages 
to  European  emigrants :  the  soil  is  rich ;  the  climate,  though  cold, 
very  healthy;  the  price  of  land  even  lower  than  in  the  United 
States ;  the  taxes  very  trifling ;  and  there  is  very  little  interfer- 
ence with  any  one's  freedom.  But  there  is  unfortunately  one 
drawback  in  a  law  which  does  much  to  deter  all  persons  who  are 
not  English  subjects  from  settling  here.  When,  namely,  an  emi- 
grant dies  before  he  has  attained  the  rights  of  citizenship,  for 
which  a  residence,  I  believe,  of  ten  years  is  requisite,  he  can  not 
dispose  of  his  "  real"  property — ^house,  land,  and  so  forth — but  it 
all  falls  to  the  crown. 

Aijjgvst  18^  In  the  evening  I  set  off  by  the  great  steamer  Qt^- 
hec  for  the  city  of  the  same  name ;  and  this  boat  also,  like  the 
Crescent  City  on  Lake  Erie,  was  one  of  the  splendid  order,  which 
are  altogether  too  magnificent  to  be  comfortable  or  convenient. 

We  got  to  Quebec  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  sit- 
uation of  this  town  is  even  finer  than  that  of  Montreal  It  is 
'partly  built  in  the  same  style,  indeed,  or  in  «  still  older  one,  and 
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the  streets  are  more  narrow  and  crooked :  it  ooncoBts  of  an  upper 
and  lower  town,  to  the  former  of  which  you  ascend  bj  long  flights 
of  steps,  though  there  is  also  a  winding  path  leading  up  to  it ; 
and  even  the  lower  town  is  somewhat  hilly.  The  population 
amounts  to  45,000  personsyof  whom  two  thirds  are  French,  do- 
«  scendants  of  the  families  who  lived  there  when  Canada  belonged 
to  France.* 

I  had  taken  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Quebec,  being  rather 
uneasy  lest  the  same  thing  should  happen  to  me  as  at  Montreal, 
and  I  should  not  be  received  at  a  hotel ;  and  so  indeed  it  proved, 
but  for  a  different  reason,  namely,  that  as  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment had  just  commenced,  they  were  all  overfull  already.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  my  letter  was  addressed  sent  his  nephew  with 
me  to  a  dozen  boarding-houses,  but  they  were  all  crammed  with 
guests,  for  the  town  was  full  of  strangers.  He  himself,  I  suppose, 
had  no  room  for  me,  though  he  had  a  very  handsome  house ;  so 
I  had  no  choice  but  to  see  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  place  in  a 
day,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  return  to  Montreal  by  the  steamer 
in  the  evening. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  ascend  the  promontory  of  Cape 
Diamond,  which  is  845  feet  high  and  has  Fort  Diamond  on  it^ 
summit;  and  I  learned  on  this  occasion  that  the  Quebec  people 
are  fuUy  equal  to  the  Montrealians  in  politeness  to  strangers. 
As  I  had  so  very  little  time  to  dispose  of,  I  was  anxious  not  to 
lose  any  of  it  in  dining,  so  I  merely  went  into  a  shop  and  bought 
some  cakes.  Opposite  to  the  shop  were  the  blackened  ruins  of 
some  very  large  building,  evidently  burned,  and  I  asked  the  girl 
in  the  shop  what  place  it  was ;  but  she  answered,  **  I  haven't  got 
any  time  to  tell  you  about  it ;"  though  it  was  certainly  not  time 
that  was  wanting,  as  there  was  no  customer  in  the  shop  but  my- 
self I  afterward  learned  that  they  were  the  ruins  of  the  gov- 
ernor's palace.  When  I  was  about  to  ascend  the  hill  to  Fort 
Diamond,  and  perceived  that  there  was  no  path,  as  the  ground 
was  all  covered  with  grass,  I  asked  a  man  whom  I  met  whether 

♦  The  French  founded  the  first  colony  in  Canada  in  1607,  and  it  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  country  till  1759,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English. 
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it  was  allowable  to  go  up,  to  which  he  responded  "  Try,"  and 
went  on  his  way.  I  soon  forgot  these  small  annoyances,  however, 
when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  beheld  the  landscape 
that  lay  beneath  me.  The  venerable  city  lay  at  my  feet,  winding 
in  terraces  up  the  sides  of  the  hill ;  and  the  eye  could  wander  for 
twenty^five  miles  up  a  lovely,  smiling  valley  as  far  as  the  spurs  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  whose  rounded  heads  and  long  spines  partly 
inclose  it ;  and  then  expatiate  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  here 
forms  a  spacious  bay,  and  then  winds  on  its  way  through  green 
pastures  and  wooded  hills. 

Descending  from  the  promontory,  I  next  visited  the  governor's 
garden,  which  is  very  pretty  and  freely  opened  to  the  public ;  it 
is  also  provided  with  seats ;  and  a  very  lovely  spot  it  is  to  stroll 
and  repose  in,  for  you  have  all  the  fine  landscape  open  before  you. 
Among  the  buildings  I  chiefiy  noticed  the  Catholic  church  and 
the  House  of  Parliament,  which  last  has  a  very  fine  hall  of  as- 
sembly. At  five  in  the  evening  I  had  to  return  to  the  steamer, 
and  though  I  had  been  running  about  all  day,  and  was  of  course 
excessively  tired,  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  leaye  the  deck 
till  late  at  night,  so  beautiful  was  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Li  natural  beauty  and  variety  I  think  the  banks 
of  this  river  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Ehine ;  but  the  romantic 
charm  is  wanting  to  them — ^no  tradition  lingers  about  them,  and 
no  ruined  castles  rise  on  the  heights.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, most  remarkable  and  peculiar,  namely,  the  gorgeous  tints 
assumed  in  the  autumn  by  the  leaves,  which  are  of  all  shades  and 
gradations  of  red,  yellow,  green,  and  brown,  with  others  glitter- 
ing like  silver  between  them.  I  saw  garlands  made  of  nothing 
but  these  leaves,  and  they  had  a  splendid  effect. 

On  the  20th  of  August  I  got  back  to  Montreal,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  set  off  for  New  York.  Hitherto,  for 
all  my  steamboat  journeys  in  North  America — ^from  New  Orleans 
to  St.  Louis,  from  Milwaukee  over  all  the  lakes  to  Montreal,  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec  and  back — ^I  had  had  my  passages  free.  In 
the  United  States,  directly  my  name  was  mentioi\ed  every  captain 
was  most  obligingly  ready  to  receive  me,  without  even  thinking 
it  necessary  to  ask  the  leave  of  any  agent  or  director.     Li  Mont- 
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real,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  been  favored  in  the  same  way  throngh 
Dr.  Fisher ;  and  he  endeavored  to  procure  for  me  a  ticket  to  the 
English  steamer  Canada^  which  navigates  the  small  Lake  Cham* 
plain;  but  this  time  it  was  without  success. 

I  crossed  the  St  Lawrence  from  Montreal  in  a  small  steamboat, 
then  went  by  the  railroad  to  Eouse's  Point  (sixtj  miles),  then  by 
the  fine  steamer  Canada  across  Lake  Ghamplain,  then  a  short 
distance  down  the  River  Hudson  to  Whitehall,  and  from  White- 
hall by  rail  to  New  York-— on  the  whole,  about  300  miles,  which 
did  not  take  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  banks  of  the  Hudson  appeared  to  me  a  good  deal  like  those 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  railroad  from  Whitehall  to  New 
York  runs  the  whole  way  along '  the  side  of  the  river ;  but  we 
went  along  at  such  a  rate  that  I  could  only  just  catch  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  fiying  landscape.  The  rate  of  the  mail-trains  in 
America  \&  sixty  miles  an  hour,  of  others  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty.  The  carriages  are  extremely  comfortable,  and  the  prices 
wonderfully  low ;  but  these  lines,  like  that  from  Callao  to  Lima, 
run  straight  through  towns  and  villages,  without  having  even  a 
railing  to  separate  them  from  the  ordinary  roads  and  foot-paths, 
so  that  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  if  there  are  many  accidents. 
But  the  ideas  of  danger  or  of  respect  for  human  life  appear  to  be 
quite  foreign  to  the  American  mind.* 

The  entrance  into  the  metropolis  of  America,  New  York,  is,  at 
least  on  this  side,  so  little  remarkable,  that  when  I  was  still  ex- 
pecting the  entrance,  I  found  I  had  been  long  within  the  limits 
of  the  city.  You  drive  a  long  way  through  places  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  piles  of  timber  and  rows  of  wooden 


♦  Mr.  Chapin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  American  preachers,  savs  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  sermons,  in  speaking  of  a  great  accident  on  a  railroad, 
"And  against  this  recklessness,  I  repeat,  provision  should  be  made  by 
every  measure  which  will  enforce  respect  for  human  life — a  sentiment 
which,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  needs  to  be  more  deeply  and  widely  felt  in  our 
age  and  in  our  country.  Life  is  precious,  oh  iron-hearted  corporations ! 
Against  dollars  yc^u  must  balance  life ;  and  if  a  little  gain  is  deemed  of 
more  consequence  than  a  bolt  more  firmly  driven  or  an  additional  officer 
at  a  dangerous  point,  say  not  that  the  community  acts  merely  under  ex- 
citement if  it  cuts  the  nerves  by  which  corporations  do  feel."    - 
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facts,  with  here  and  there  a  brick  house,  looking  as  if  it  had  lost 
its  way  among  them,  and  through  dirty  streets  full  of  all  kinds  of 
rubbish  and  filth. 

At  the  terminus  you  exchange  the  steam-engine  for  horses; 
but  the  rails  run  through  a  great  part  of  the  city,  upon  which 
not  only  travelers  are  carried  from  one  terminus  to  another,  but 
also  wagons,  which,  as  I  afterward  learned,  supply  the  place  of 
omnibuses,  and  run  in  various  directions.  This  very  convenient 
arrangement  is  perfectly  safe,  since  the  wagons  go  slowly,  can  be 
stopped  at  any  moment,  and  the  line  is  not  at  all  in  the  way  in 
the  broad  street,  since  other  carriages  drive  across  it  without  the 
least  dificulty. 

The  entrance  into  a  great  city,  where  you  know  neither  the  lo- 
cality nor  any  of  the  inhabitants,  has  something  in  it — at  least 
for  a  woman,  rather  formidable.  I  was,  however,  so  fortunate 
as,  at  the  very  moment  of  my  arrival,  to  meet  with  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  Mr.  Wutschel,  and  on  the  following  day  from  Dr. 
Krakowitzer,  who  pressed  me  in  the  kindest  manner  to  come  to 
his  house.  But  as  this  was  situated  at  Williamsbui^,  a  good  way 
from  the  actual  city  of  New  York,  and  I  received  invitations  from. 
M.  Aigner  as  well  as  from  the  Austrian  Consul,  who  both  lived 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  I  divided  my  time  between  these  amiable 
families,  who  did  so  much  to  render  my  residence  agreeable  to  me 
that  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  living  with  old  and  long  cherished 
friends. 

The  city  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  nearly  600,000 
souls,  lies,  as  is  known,  upon  an  island,  bounded  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  Hudson,  on  thB  north  by  the  River  Harlem,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  bay.  The  situation  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  of 
all  the  cities  I  have  seen  in  the  United  States  it  is  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  busy ;  indeed  the  activity  and  bustle  of  life  in  Broad- 
way and  Wall  Street  actually  exceed  that  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  throng  of  men,  carriages,  omnibuses,  carts,  wagons,  and  vehi- 
cles of  every  description,  makes  it  often  difiicult  to  get  through  the 
streets ;  and,  strangely  enough,  it  is  just  during  the  most  hurried 
business  hours  that  the  ladies  choose  to  show  themselves,  in  full 
promenade  di*esses,  on  the  pavement  of  Broadway,  where,  as  they 
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are  constantly  stopping  to  look  at  the  goods  in  tbe  shop  windows, 
they  add  very  seriously  to  the  obstructions. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  very  broad  and  shaded  by  large  trees, 
which  add  much  to  their  beauty ;  and  the  foot-paths  are  com- 
monly, as  in  London,  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  carriage-road. 
Even  in  the  principal  streets,  however,  there  is  much  dirt,  which 
in  the  hot  summers  of  this  country  must  act  p'ejudicially  upon  the 
public  health.  It  is  customary,  for  instance,  to  put  out  the  dust 
and  refuse  from  every  house  in  boxes  and  tubs  before  the  doors ; 
and  as  the  carts  that  come  to  take  it  away  often  do  not  pass  till 
near  noon,  you  are  continually  annoyed  by  their  presence.  Little 
puddles,  too,  which  collect  between  the  pavement  and  the  carriage- 
road,  by  no  means  send  forth  aromatic  odors. 

There  are  many  imposing-looking  buildings  in  New  York,  but 
their  beauty  consists  chiefly  in  their  size,  or  at  most  in  a  pcHtico 
with  pillars.  The  most  remarkable,  as  usual,  are  the  banks,  the 
Exchange,  and  the  principal  hotels — the  Metropolitan,  the  St. 
Nicholas,  Irving  House,  etc.  Among  the  churches,  the  Trinity, 
with  its  loflty  tower,  has  a  grand  appearance ;  but  the  nave  is 
rather  disappointing,  as  it  is  neither  long  nor  lofty.  Among  the 
houses,  there  are  some  built  of  marble  and  some  of  iron,  but  also 
many  of  wood.  •* 

Most  families  live  here,  as  people  do  in  England,  in  high  nar- 
row houses,  which  they  keep  all  to  themselves  ;  but  they  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out  that  it  is  rather  inconvenient  to  be  constantly 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  as  they  must  do  when  the  dining- 
rooms  .  are  below  stairs  near  the  kitchen,  the  reception-rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  on  the  floor  above.  The 
new  houses  are  indeed  furnished  with  all  contrivances  for  allevia- 
ting this  inconvenience.  Water,  both  cold  and  hot,  is  led  to  the 
upper  stories,  and -there  is  a  contrivance  to  bring  dishes  also  up 
to  the  first  floor ;  and  from  every  story  you  can,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  in  the  wall,  with  a  small  opening  in  each  room,  speak  in  the 
easiest  manner  to  the  servants  below :  you  just  put  your  mouth 
to  the  opening  and  say  what  you  wish,  and  receive  the  answer  in 
the  same  manner.     The  houses,  too,  are  lit  all  over  with  gas. 

Of  museums,  picture  galleries,  etc.,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen 
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in  New  York.  There  is  a  private  museum  belongiug  to  a  Mr. 
Bamum,  not  worth  much,  but  perhaps  deserving  of  a  visit,  where 
you  find  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts,  Chinese  dresses, 
a  dwarf,  some  remarkable  animals,  a  mummy  in  gbod  preserva- 
tion— ^in  short,  a  little  of  every  thing.  In  this  museum  I  saw 
placards  stuck  up  warning  victors  against  pickpockets,  and  I  aft- 
erward noticed  the  same  thing  in  many  of  the  principal  shops. 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  this  any  where  else. 

The  shops  of  New  York  are  numerous,  and  many  in  the  grand- 
est style.  I  remember  especially  Stewart's,  where  .every  imag- 
inable article  of  clothing,  either  for  necessity  or  luxury,  can  be 
procured  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  only 
of  shoes  and  jewelry.  A  great  part  of  the  goods  in  this  maga- 
zine are  displayed  in  suites  of  elegant  lx)oms,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  that  of  an  industrial  exhibition.  More  than  250  per- 
sons are  employed  in  this  shop. 

Not  less  magnificent  in  its  way  is  the  locale  of  the  confectioner 
Mr.  Taylor,  where  pastry,  ice,  and  so  forth,  and  beverages  of  every 
possible  variety,  are  to  be  obtained,  as  well  as  dinners  and  sup- 
pers; and  at  night,  when  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas, 
the  place  has  really  a  superb  appearance. 

The  printing-office  of  the  "  Tribune,"  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated paper  in  the  United  States,  occupies  a  whole  house  of  four 
stories,  and  employs  293  persons.  This  paper,  sells  35,000  of  the 
daily,  and  150,000  of  the  weekly  edition.  It  is  printed  with  the 
cylinder  press  of  Mr.  Hoe,  which  prints  four  pages  at  the  same 
time  in  less  than  four  seconds.  Mr.  Hoe  has  also  made  a  ma- 
chine of  this  kind  to  be  sent  to  Paris ;  but  in  England,  I  believe, 
these  presses  have  been  long  in  use,  so  that  Mr.  Hoe  has  probably 
only  improved  upon  the  invention.  It  is  very  common  here,  as 
indeed  it  is  in  Europe  also,  to  hear  a  thing  boasted  of  as  an  origin- 
al invention  which  is  in  fact  only  an  improvement  on  an  old  one. 

In  my  visit  to  this  printing-office  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged  on  the  "Tribune,"  who  has  also  gained  much  distinction, 
both  by  his  poetical  talents  and  by  his  descriptions  of  India,  Ab- 
ysnnia,  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  where  he  has  traveled. 

'^  U2 
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It  is  not  often  that  a  poet  has  the  merit  of  being  at  the  same  time 
a  faithful  describer  of  matters  of  fact  ^  he  is  apt  to  carry  too  much 
imagination  with  him  on  his  journeys ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  danger,  and  has  careAilly  avoided  all  ex- 
aggerations, and  at  the  same  time  cast  a  poetical  charm  over  all 
that  he  has  touched  on. 

The  "  Novelty  Iron  Works"  of  Stillman,  Allen,  and  Company 
I  also  visited.  They  are  the  largest  in  America,  and  not  only  all 
kinds  of  steam-engines  are  made  in  them,  but  the  largest  steam- 
boats built  and  completely  fitted  up.  A  thousand  men  find  em- 
ployment in  these  works,  and  the  lowest  of  the  workmen  receive 
a  dollar  a  day,  and  the  higher  four  times  as  much.  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  iron  are  worked  up  here  every  year. 

Mr.  Stillman  was  so  good  as  to  show  me  round  these  gigantic 
works ;  and  I  saw  there  a  steamer  lying  half  finished,  to  be  called 
the  Metropolis,  whose  burden  is  3200  tons,  and  which  vnll  con- 
tain 1000  berths. 

As  for  the  great  hotels,  they  are  very  much  like  those  of  New 
Orleans,  the  most  splendid  I  had  myself  ever  seen ;  but  here,  as 
in  the  steamers,  the  splendor  often  had  to  serve  instead  of  real 
comfort  and  convenience.  It  was  frequently  impossible,  for  in- 
stance, to  find  so  much  as  a  comer  where  one  could  sit  quietly 
and  write  a  letter. 

In  the  reception-rooms  the  great  heavy  damask  curtains  fall 
over  half  the  windows  and  keep  out  the  light,  and  the  tables  are 
all  covered  with  marble  slabs — cold  enough,  when  the  weather  is 
cold,  almost  to  turn  to  marble  the  arm  resting  on  them.  In  the 
bedrooms  you  again  find  nothing  but  marble.  Writing-tables 
there  are  none ;  and  I  have  often  seen  people  writing  on  their 
knees  in  the  most  uncomfortable  attitudes,  because  they  could  find 
no  suitable  place.  This  is,  indeed,  paying  a  price  for  luxury  and 
show.  At  the  little  boarding-house  of  Madame  Teuscher,  near 
the  Niagara  rapids,  I  found  every  thing  I  could  wish  for ;  and 
though  there  was  no  deficiency  bf  elegant  furniture,  utility  and 
comfort  had  not  been  forgotten. 

The  largest  of  these  hotels  is,  I  believe,  the  New  York,  which 
is  said  to  dontain  1000  rooms.     The  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Irving 
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House  hav«  each  400,  and  employ  300  servants.  The  whole 
house  is  heated  by  a  steam  apparatus  to  an  agreeable  and  equa- 
ble temperature ;  so  that  the  fire-places  are  really  superfluous,  and 
are  only  retained  because  the  Americans,  like  the  English,  are 
fond  of  a  cheerful  blaze  on  the  hearth. 

New  York  possesses  several  handsome  theatres^  in  which  En- 
glish, French,  and  German  dramatic  performances  take  place,  and 
also  an  Italian  opera.  One  of  the  most  favorite  places  of  recrea- 
tion, nevertheless,  is  that  of  the  "  Black  Minstrels,"  as  they  are 
called,  though  they  are  really  whites  painted  black,  to  represent 
negroes  trying  to  adopt  the  manners  of  whites.  On  the  evening 
when  I  was  there  ten  actors  appeared  in  black  evening  dress,  with 
white  waistcoats  and  neckcloths,  seated  themselves  in  a  sepnicir- 
cle,  and  sang  comic  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tambourine 
or  guitar.  This  entertainment  continued  for  a  whole  hour,  and 
then  followed  a  kind  of  comedy,  the  wit  and  sense  of  which  was 
to  me  profoundly  mysterious ;  and  after  that  there  was  some  dan- 
cing. The  audience,  a  very  fashionable  one,  to  judge  by  the  ele- 
gance of  the  dresses  and  the  number  of  carriages  at  the  door,  ap- 
peared perfectly  well  satisfied  with  their  entertainment,  and  laughed 
prodigiously. .  That  the  fair  sex  here  can  be  excited  by  a  small 
matter  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  merriment  I  had  noticed  on 
board  the  steamer;  but  I  was  not  before  aware  that  the  men 
were  equal  to  them  in  this  desirable  gift. 

The  Castle  Garden  Theatre,  where  baUets  are  usually  per- 
formed, pleased  me  particularly  on  account  of  its  situation.  It 
stands  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  city,  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient battery  that  projects  into  the  bay,  and  is  connected  with  the 
place  by  a  small  bridge ;  and  a  gallery  runs  all  around  it  on  the 
'  outside,  from  which  on  moonlight  night-s  you  obtain  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

The  number  of  public  and  private  educational  institutions  is, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  very  great  in  the  United  States, 
and  New  York  alone  boasts  a  crowd  of  such  establishments.  I 
visited,  among  others,  the  Free  College,  held  in  a  building  in 
the  Gothic  style,  with  large  lofty  halls  and  corridors,  and  which 
is  attended  by  the  most  distinguished  professors.     Five  hundred 
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youths  are  here  gratuitouslj  instmcted  during  ax  hours  a  day  in 
all  departments  of  knowledge,  and  even  supplied  with  books,  pa- 
per, etc.,  free  of  cost ;  but,  before  a  lad  can  be  received,  he  must 
undergo  a  rigid  examination,  and  if  he  does  not  pass  through  it 
creditably,  no  interest  or  patronage  is  of  any  avail  to  obtain  his 
admittance.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  favoritism,  the  professors 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  names  of  the  candidates  under  ex- 
amination, nor  the  candidates  to  hear  the  decision  till  they  are 
summoned  before  the  council.  Possibly  these  regulatiotis  may 
tend  to  check  abuses ;  but  human  nature  is  evexy  where  pretty 
much  the  same,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  receiving  the 
rich  and  poor  indiscriminately  into  this  cc^ege,  it  would  be  better 
to  reserve  these  five  hundred  places  for  the  middle  classes  who  can 
not  well  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

In  the  private  schools  for  girls — seminaries,  as  they  call  them — 
all  manner  of  arts  and  sciences,  including  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  are  taught,  or  said  to  be  taught*  When  I  asked  what 
was  the  use  of  teasing  the  girls  vrith  these  dead  languages,  the  re- 
ply was,  that  they  might  more  easily  learn  the  languages  derived 
from  them — ^Italian,  French,  etc. ;  and  one  might  therefore  sup* 
pose  the  ladies  of  America  would  be  especial  proficients  in  the 
latter;  but  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  case,  for  I  think  I 
have  in  no  country  found  fewer  who  were  familiar  with  foreign 
languages. 

This  one-sided  education,  in  which  all  that  is  most  peculiarly 
feminine  is  entirely  n^lected,  is,  I  think,  one  great  cause  of  that 
uneasy  longing  for  what  they  call  emancipation  that  character- 
izes American  women.  They  might  b^n,  one  would  suppose,  by 
emancipating  themselves  in  their  own  houses.  Domestic  occupa- 
tions must,  after  all,  be  attended  to  by  somebody ;  and  surely  it 
had  better  be  by  the  women  than  the  men.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  perform  the  offices  of  servants;  but,  if  they  do 
not  understand  how  work  of  the  domestic  kind  ought  to  be  done, 
the  servants  of  the  house  will  ere  long  become  the  masters.  The 
girls  in  my  own  country  also  study  foreign  languages,  music,  his- 
tory, and  so  forth ;  but  they  find  time  too  to  make  themselves  ac** 
quainted  with  womanly  duties. 
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I  remember  once  going  to  yisit  a  lady  in  New  York,  and,  find- 
ing her  ^m  home,  was  informed  bj  the  servant  that  they  were 
going  to  move,  and  that  the  mistress  had  gone  into  the  country 
till  it  was  over  and  the  new  house  put  in  order. 

And  who  in  the  world,  I  thought,  is  to  superintend  the  mov- 
ing? Doubtless  the  husband,  thoagh  he  had  his  business  to  at- 
tend to.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  ladies  here 
required  their  lords  and  masters  to  teadi  their  nursery-maids  how 
to  wash  and  dress  the  children. 

It  is,  I  imi^ne,  because  the  American  women  are  fond  of  eman- 
cipating themselves  from  the  trouble  of  housekeeping,  and  the  men 
have  really  sometimes  loo  much  to  do,  or  are  not  inclined  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  wives  as  well  as  their  own,  that  mar* 
ried  people  get  into  the  abominable  custom  of  living  in  boarding- 
hou8es-r«  custom  that  draws  all  kinds  of  evil  consequences  after 
it.  A  young  and  handsome  woman  is  thus  brought  into  the  so- 
ciety of  people  whose  character  is  far  from  the  best,  and  this  must 
be  so*much  the  more  dangerous  as  she  has  no  household  duties  to 
occupy  her  mind,  and  her  children  are  sent  when  only  four  years 
old  to  school.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  even  for  unmarried 
girls  who  find  the  life  in  their  parents'  houses  too  quiet,  or  other- 
wise not  to  their  taste,  to  leave  them  and  go  into  boarding-houses. 
There  is,  however,  one  domestic  duty,  as  it  is  but  fair  to  mention, 
which  is  more  generally  fulfilled  by  American  women  than  by 
mothers  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  namely,  that  of 
suckling  their  infants  themselves.  £xcept  in  the  Slave  States, 
this  office  is  scarcely  ever  intrusted  to  a  hired  nurse,  and  may 
Heaven  grant  that  it  never  may  be. 

In  the  exceptional  cases,  where  girls  have  at  the  same  time  an 
aversion  to  feminine  employments  and  a  strong  vocation  toward 
some  art  or  science,  and  are  likely  to  carry  it  to  perfection,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  pursue  it ;  but  then  they  should  not  do  so 
by  halves,  but,  if  they  desire  to  become  doctors  and  professors,  re- 
nounce all  thoughts  of  being  wives  also ;  for  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  perform  at  the  same  time  the  duties  of  man  and 
woman ;  and  let  the  advocates  of  this  kind  of  emancipation  not 
forget,  that  there  is  no  sphere  of  action  more  beautiful  and  noble 
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than  the  one  they  have  tamed  awaj  from.  In  the  hands  of  every 
mother  lies  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  every  state.  It 
is  the  mother  who  must  inspire  her  child  in  its  tenderest  years 
with  the  love  of  duty  and  of  virtue,  and  first  lead  it  in  the  way 
by  which  it  may  become  a  worthy  and  perhaps  a  great  and  im- 
portant member  of  the  social  body.  A  wise  and  thoughtful  house- 
wife, and  a  rational  and  loving  mother,  will,  after  all,  remain  the 
ideal  of  feminine  perfection* 

There  are  in  the  United  States  such  extraordinary  numbers  of 
poetesses,  authoresses,  female  composers,  and  so  foilh,  that,  if  I 
were  to  mention  the  names  of  all  who  have  been  introduced  to  me 
as  such,  I  should  fill  whole  pages  with  them.  Doubtless  there  are 
among  these  many  highly  gifted ;  but  whoever  has  only  written 
a  few  verses  or  a  little  essay,  or  composed  a  waltz  or  a  polka,  im- 
mediately assumes  the  high-sounding  title  of  a  poetess,  composer, 
etc. ;  thinking,  I  suppose,  to  make  up  for  the  insignificant^  of  the 
work  by  the  grandeur  of  the  name— ^and  names  certainly  do  go 
very  far  in  the  United  States.! 

But,  to  return  to  the  "  seminaries,"  the  charge  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  girl  in  one  of  the  first  class  is  500  dollars  a  year  (a  year 
of  ten  months)  for  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  education.  Music,  dancing,  and  other  '^  extras"  make 
up  200  or  800  dollars  more ;  and  yet,  with  these  high  terms,  the 
girls  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  bed  to  themselves,  but  put  to  sleep 
with  another,  often  a  perfect  stranger.  This  is  worse  than  in  En- 
gland, where  at  least  this  reprehensible  practice  is  mostly,  among 
the  respectable  classes,  confined  to  sisters  or  friends ;  but  in  Amer- 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me  that,  in  leaving  my  home  and  trav- 
eling about  the  world  as  I  have  done,  I  have  in  some  measure  emancipated 
myself  from  the  duties  of  my  sex ;  but  I  beg  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  have  only  done  so  when  my  children  were  grown  up  and  settled,  and  had 
no  longer  the  slightest  need  of  my  care,  and  when  I  had  really  no  longer 
any  household  duties  to  perform. 

f  I  remember,  when  speaking  with  an  American  publisher  concerning 
the  account  of  my  travels  that  I  proposed  to  write,  he  asked  me  what  the 
title  was.  I  smiled,  and  replied  I  would  think  of  that  when  I  had  writtexi 
the  book.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  title  was  a  very  important 
matter,  that  the  public  thought  very  much  of  a  title,  and  that  a  book  with 
a  good  title  was  sure  of  a  good  reception,  etc. 
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ica  ndther  man,  woman,  nor  child  expects  more  than  a  share  of 
a  bed.  In  many  families,  even  of  opulent  people,  I  found  a  maid- 
servant and  two  children,  or  even  three  children,  sleeping  togeth- 
er ;  and  when  I  inquired  what  could  be  the  motive  for  such  an 
arrangement,  I  was  told  it  was  to  save  time.  Truly,  all  things 
considered,  this  must  be  a  costly  mode  of  saving. 

I  attended  several  times  the  sittings  of  the  courts  of  justice  at 
New  York,  aiid  the  proceedings  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  seen 
in  my  own  country  during  the  brief  revolutionary  period  of  1848. 
There  was  a  judge  and  jury,  advocates  on  both  sides,  and  a  very 
attentive  audience.  One  of  the  trials  I  attended  was  for  murder^ 
and  the  case  was  the  following : 

The  prisoner,  Dr.  G ,  a  man,  as  it  appeared,  ^ven  up  to 

every  kind  of  profligate  excess,  had  been  living  at  the  St.  Nicho- 
las Hotel,  and  at  the  same  time  with  him  a  Colonel  Loring  and 
his  wife.  Dr.  Gr ^  who  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing home  intoxicated,  came  in  one  morning  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
usual  condition,  and,  going  into  the  corridor,  rang  most  violent- 
ly for  his  servant,  and  kept  up  this  ringing  so  long,  that  at  last 
Colonel  Loring  came  out  of  his  room  and  requested  the  doctor 
to  cease  ringing,  reminding  him  also  that  it  was  quite  useless,  as 
the  servants  did  not  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house,  and  adding, 
that  his  wife  had  a  violent  headache  and  could  not  bear  the  noise. 
But  in  a  short  time  the  ringing  began  again  as  violently  as  ever ; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Loring  stated  on  the  examination,  her  husband  went 
once  more  out  of  his  room  with  the  intention  of  going  himself  to 
look  for  a  servant,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance.  Dr. 
Gr asserted  that  the  colonel  addressed  some  abusive  expres- 
sions to  him — a  thing  natural  enough  certainly,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  which  he  most  richly  deserved ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  villain  ran  into  his  room,  brought  a  sword-stick,  and  with  it 
stabbed  Colonel  Loring  to  the  heart.  He  was  carried  back  as  a 
corpse  to  the  room  he  had  just  quitted. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  America  the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness appears  to  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  all  others  that  it 
may  engender,  and  on  this  occasion  I  heard  many  attempts  to  ex- 
cuse the  ruffian  murderer  on  account  of  his  mode  of  life. 
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"  He  did  it  when  he  was  drunk" — "  Who  knows  what  provo- 
cation Loring  maj  have  offered  him*^"  and  so  forth.  At  the  trial 
the  worthy  doctor  remained  as  calm  and  apparently  unconcerned 
as  if  h^  had  heen  quite  an  innocent  man.  The  newspaper  spoke 
of  the  probability  of  his  acquittal,  as  he  had  both  money  and 
friends;  but  he  was  condemned  to  seven  years'  imprisonment; 
which  seven  years,  however,  on  his  appealing  against  the  sen- 
tence, were  immediately  reduced  to  four.  I  left  New  York  before 
the  afiair  was  quite  settled ;  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  that, 
after  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  he  would  obtain  a  &ee  pardon. 
It  was  added,  though,  that  he  would  have  to  leave  New  York,  as 
he  would  be  constantly  liable  to  insults  from  the  populace. 

I  have  heard  -it  boasted  of  in  America  that  the  populace  have 
this  sense  of  justice,  and  will  make  their  opinion  felt ;  but  how 
comes  it  that  a  people  knowing  what  justice  is,  and  loving  it, 
should  endure  this  shameful  indulgence  to  crime,  and  should  not 
take  care  to  choose  honorable  and  incorruptible  men  for  judges 
and  jurymen  1  The  power  to  make  such  a  choice  can  surely  not 
be  wanting  in  so  free  a  country  as  the  United  States. 
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I  TOOK  advantage  of  my  stay  at  New  York  to  make  repeated 
visits  to  the  environs,  as  well  as  an  excursion  to  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Bryant  on  Long  Island,  and  another  to  the  residenoB  of  the  cele- 
brated writer,  Washington  Irving. 

The  immediate  environs  of  the  city  are  formed  by  Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg,  and  Hoboken,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
parts  of  New  York,  for  they  are  only  separated  from  it  by  the 
river.     Steamboats  are  constantly  crossing  between  the  two,  and 
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many  people  live  in  these  subarbs  who  come  into  New  York 
daily  for  their  business.  Rather  further,  on  the  bay  lies  Staten 
Island.  This  bay  is  made  the  most  of  by  the  Americans,  who 
compare  it  to  those  of  Naples  and  Constantinople ;  but  no  one 
else  would  think  of  such  a  comparison.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very 
fine ;  but  its  breadth  is  too  great,  or  the  chains  of  hills  relatively 
too  low.  Viewed  from  the  city,  these  hills  appear  much  more  in- 
significant than  they  really  are :  from  Staten  Island  the  city  itself 
looks  Hke  a  mere  heap  of  stones,  and  of  the  ships  you  see  nothing 
more  than  the  forest  of  masts. 

On  Staten  Island  itself  there  are  some  fine  prospects,  and  some 
beautiful  country  seats ;  but  unluckily  all  the  ground  is  inclosed 
by  wooden  palings,  and  you  can  no  longer  walk  through  groves 
and  meadows,  but  must  keep  to  the  dusty  high-road. 

Greenwood,  six  miles  from  New  York,  is  the  most  magnificent 
cemetery  I  have  ever  seen,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  the  whole  world.  The  richest,  softest  grass  is 
shaded  by  the  most  majedtic  trees,  with  silver  springs  and  basins 
sparkling  between  their  foliage ;  the  weepmg  willows  are  some  of 
the  finest  in  the  world — indeed,  these  trees  seem  particularly  to 
flourish  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union.  From  the  high 
grbund  you  get  a  most  charming  prospect  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  would  myself  greatly  prefer  a  resi- 
dence here  among  the  dead  to  one  in  the  noisy  city. 

Without  a  ticket  you  can  not  gain  admission  to  this  place  of 
rest,  and  on  Sundays  it  is  entirely  closed ;  so  that  from  this,  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  New  York,  the  working  classes  are  virtual- 
ly excluded,  as  they  can  visit  it  on  no  other  day. 

High  Bridge,  ten  miles  from  New  York,  is  the  place  where  the 
great  water-works  have  been  erected,  to  furnish  a  supply  to  the 
city  by  means  of  a  lofty  aqueduct,  which  is  carried  across  an  arm 
of  the  Hudson.  The  place  is  also  deserving  of  a  visit  for  its  fine 
views. 

I  drove  thither  in  one  of  a  line  of  omnibuses  which  run  every 
half  hour.  This  one  took  ostensibly  twelve  persons  inside,  but  it 
never  refused  any  who  offered  themselves ;  and  I  counted  at  one 
time  fourteen  grown  persons  and  five    children,  of  which  the 
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jouogeBt  was  oertainlj  not  less  than  four  years  old.  To  my  as- 
tonishment, this  amount  of  stowage  was  rendered  possible  bj  the 
girls  and  young  women  seating  themselves,  without  any  ceremony, 
on  tb»  knees  of  men  quite  strange  to  them.  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved this  had  I  not  seen  it  Surely  this  is  being  rather  too  £ree 
and  easy — ^too  unmindful  of  feminine  dignity  and  delicacy ! 

Mr.  Biyant's  country  seat  lies  close  to  Roslyn,  on  Long  Island, 
thirty  miles  from  New  York.  It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to 
become  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  the  editor  of,  one  of  the 
first  papers  here,  and  known  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in 
many  others,  as  an  author  and  original  poet,  as  well  as  for  his 
translations  from  many  of  our  German  ones.  He  was  so  kind  as 
to  invite  me  to  pass  some  days  at  his  house,  which  is  easily  reached 
by  railroad  or  steamer ;  and  both  routes,  especially  the  last,  afford 
the  passenger  many  fine  views. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  ele- 
vation near  the  sea,  and  with  the  houses  of  the  village  of  Roslyn 
scattered  around,  and  on  all  sides  fresh  foliage  and  -stately  willows, 
with  trunks  five  feet  in  diameter,  grouped  about.  There  was  an 
air  of  rural  repose  in  the  whole  scene,  as  if  it  had  been  100  miles 
from  any  great  city ;  and  it  seemed  the  very  place  where  the  mind 
might  recover  its  composure,  and  collect  new  strength  to  meet  the 
storms  of  life.  But  in  the  society  of  the  Bryant  family,  independ- 
ently of  the  peaceful  loveliness  of  their  abode,  there  was  so  great 
a  charm  that  all  the  rest  appeared  subordinate ;  and  in  Mrs.  Bry- 
ant I  found  the  most  perfect  model  of«.  mistress  of  a  family,  unit- 
ing in  an  uncommon  degree  feminine  grace,  modesty,  and  domes- 
ticity, with  strength  of  character  and  intellectual  culture.  Would 
to  God  that  not  America  only,  but  the  world,  had  many  such 
housewives  to  show.  Gladly  would  I  have  stayed  for  a  little  the 
ever-rolling  wheels  of  time,  while  I  lingered  in  this  delightful  re- 
treat ;  but  the  few  days  I  had  ito  pass  here  flew  only  too  swiftly 
away. 

Washington  Irving's  seat  lies  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  city  as  Mr.  Bryant's,  but  in  another  direction,  namely,  on  the 
Hudson  River.  This  great  and  genial  writer  received  me  with 
the  most  engaging  politeness ;  in  his  tranquil,  benevolent-looking 
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face,  when  in  repose,  I  shonld  rather  have  found  the  amiable 
country  gentleman  than  the  literary  man  of  genius ;  but  when 
he  got  into  conversation  his  eyes  flashed  with  all  the  fire  of  youth, 
and  his  whole  countenance  beamed  with  spiritual  expression. 
This  is  one  of  the  rare  and  happy  cases  in  which  nature  has  been 
equally  bountiful  in  her  endowments  to  head  and  heart. 

Washington  Irving  is  a  bachelor ;  but  he  has  brightened  his  age 
with  the  attractions  of  some  amiable  nieces,  the  daughters  of  his 
sister,  who  share  with  their  uncle  the  enjoyments  of  his  beautiful- 
ly-situated villa;  and  even  in  winter  he  never  quits  his  retirement. 

There  remained  now  not  much  for  me  to  see  in  New  York,  ex- 
cept the  public  institutions,  schools,  orphan-houses,  hospitals,  pris- 
ons, etc. ;  and  my  good  star  led  me  first  to  the  "  Tombs,"  the  city 
prison.  I  say  my  good  star,  because  I  there  became  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  best  and  most  true-hearted  of  women,  the  matron 
superintendent,  Mrs.  Flora  Foster,  whose  character  excited  my 
warmest  sympathy ;  "and  I  passed  many  an  hour  in  her  society, 
both  in  the  Tombs  and  in  her  own  house. 

The  building  is  in  the  Egyptian  style ;  and  I  imagined  that  the 
name  of  the  Tombs  had  been  bestowed  on  it  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  It  seems,  hcwever, 
that  it  was  for  another  reason,  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  its  first 
establishment  it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  morasses,  and  so  un- 
wholesome that  most  of  the  prisoners  died. 

Criminals  of  every  grade  are  received  into  this  prison,  and  par- 
ticularly drunkards  who  are  found  lying  in  the  street.  They  are 
kept  here  for  five  days,  and,  on  frequent  repetition  of  the  offense, 
are  sent  for  six  months  to  the  House  of  Correction  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  Persons  accused  of  heavier  offenses  remain  here  till  their 
trial ;  they  have  neat,  airy  rooms  to  themselves,  with  a  bed  and 
a  chair,  and  receive  simple,  but  wholesome  and  abundant  food. 
They  can  also  walk  for  several  hours  a  day  in  the  court-yard,  un- 
less the  offense  with  which  they  are  charged  be  of  a  very  serious 
character,  when  they  are  kept  in-doors.  As  long,  however,  as 
they  are  not  convicted,  they  are  allowed  every  convenience  and 
comfort  that  their  own  purses  or  the  attention  of  their  friends  can 
procure. 
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Among  those  brought  here  for  drcmkeimesB,  I  saw,  to  mj  deep 
flocrow,  many  women  and  joung  girls ;  and  there  often  came,  I 
was  told,  as  many  as  thhrtj  or  forty  in  a  day.  The  whole  num- 
ber brought  during  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  6000.  Who- 
ever would  wish  to  see  this  rice  in  the  full  horror  of  its  d^rada- 
tion  should  come  here.  How  it  is  possible,  with  such  examples 
as  this  before  their  eyes,  for  the  people  of  America  to  treat  this 
vice  with  so  much  misplaced  indulgence,  is  what  I  can  not  un^ 
derstand. 

The  superintendent  of  the  female  department  of  the  prison  is, 
as  I  have  said,  Mrs.  Foster ;  and  assuredly  if  the  prisoners  leave 
it  without  amendment  it  is  not  her  fault,  for  she  labors  with  the 
most  earnest  benevolence  to  lead  them  back  to  the  path  of  right 
I  had  often  occasion  to  see  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  vocation,  and 
I  always  observed  her  proceedings  with  the  deepest  interest. 

The  American  ladies,  no  less  than  those  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  institutions  of  this  kind,  not 
only  to  see  that  their  appointed  guardians  do  their  duiy,  but  also 
to  endeavor  themselves,  by  kind  expostulation  and  judicious  in- 
struction, to  exercise  a  favorable  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
criminal  of  their  sex,  and,  when  their  time  of  punishment  has 
elapsed,  to  assist  them  to  get  into  some  way  of  life  in  which  they 
can  earn  an  honest  living.  Among  the  ladies  whom  I  know  who 
are  most  active  in  these  duties  of  Christian  charity,  I  may  espe- 
cially mention  Mrs.  Gibbons,  wife  of  the  H.  E.  I.  S.  Gibbons,  and 
Miss  Curtis.  The  fathers  of  these  two  ladies  devoted  to  the  same 
cause  much  of  their  fortune  and  the  greater  part  of  their  time, 
and  exerted  themselves  particularly  in  obtaining  places  in  virtu- 
ous families  for  the  grown-up  orphans  and  reformed  female  of- 
fenders. The  father  of  Mrs.  Gibbons  is  now  dead,  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tis is  above  dghty  years ;  but  the  two  ladies  continue  their  good 
works  in  the  same  spirit  of  true  benevolence. 

I  went  with  Mrs.  Foster  to  pay  a  visit  to  Blackwell's  Island 
— ^a  small  spot  of  earth,  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  pleas- 
antly situated  not  far  from  New  York,  and  in  remarkably  fine 
and  healthy  air.  It  is  entirely  occupied  by  public  institutions : 
one  for  aged  and  infirm  people,  one  for  the  insane,  and  one  for 
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persons  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  minor  of- 
fenses. 

The  three  buildings  stand  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other, 
separated  by  stone  walls  and  gardens,  and  are  perfect  palaces  for 
size  and  solidity  of  construction.  They  are  of  freestone,  and  were 
built,  I  was  told,  by  the  criminals  themselves. 

All  these  establishments  appeared  to  me  admirable  in  their  ar- 
rangements. The  rooms  in  which  the  people  work  and  stay  dur- 
ing the  day  are  spacious  and  airy;  their  food  is  good,  and  amply 
sufficient ;  and  the  greatest  order  and  cleanliness  prevail  in  every 
department.  Whoever  is  capable  of  working  is  required  to  do  so 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day. 

Among  the  female  offenders  I  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  wore  her  hair  cut 
short  like  a  man.  When  I  inquired  about  her,  I  was  told  that 
she  had  served  six  months  on  board  ship  as  a  sailor,  and  that 
this  constituted  the  offense  for  which  she  had  been  sent  hither ! 

All  the  prisoners  I  saw,  both  men  and  women,  behaved  in  an 
extremely  orderly  manner;  and  I  heard  neither  whispering  nor 
laughing  among  them  when  we  entered  their  rooms.  They  were 
treated,  however,  not  like  criminals,  with  harsh  words  and  rough 
tones,  but  as  if  they  were  known  to  be  reformed.  The  ladies  who 
came  with  me  went  up  and  shook  hands  with  them,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  the  kindest  manner — a,  method  that  must  surely  be  pror 
ductive  of  good  effect. 

The  Hospital  for  i\}e  Insane  I  certainly  think  superior  to  Bed- 
lam, in  London.  The  unfortunate  sufferers  are  not  confined  at 
night  in  little  cells,  but  sleep  in  large  airy  rooms,  and,  though 
they  are  all  of  the  poorer  class,  in  good  snow-white  beds. 

The  windows  are  barred  in  such  away  that  it  is  not  at  all  per- 
ceived, as  the  iron  rods  fit  exactly  to  the  wooden  window  frames. 
The  meals  are  taken  in  common  at  clean,  neatly-covered  tables, 
with  crockery,  glasses,  and  knives  and  forks ;  and  only  those  re- 
garded as  dangerous  are  not  trusted  with  these  things,  but  eat 
from  pewter  plates,  and  have  their  meat  cut  up  for  them. 

Randall's  Island,  another  quite  small  one,  is  also  devoted  to 
public  institutions,  mostly  for  children.     The  largest  of  these,  the 
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Home  of  Befoge,  is  a  magnificent  building,  only  just  finished,  for 
the  reception  of  juvenile  ofienders ;  and  there  is  another  smaller 
one  for  orphans  and  forsaken  children,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick, 
especially  scrofulous  children  and  idiots. 

All  these  institutions  are  admirable  in  their  arrangements,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  hospital  there  were,  it  seemed  to  me,  too  few 
nurses ;  and  for  that  reason  the  children  were  not  always  as  well 
cared  for  as  might  be  wished.  How  is  it  posable  for  one  woman 
to  attend  to  all  the  wants  of  twenty  of  these  unfortunate  creat- 
ures 1    The  salaries  of  these  nurses,  also,  I  consid^  too  low. 

In  the  House  of  Refuge  children  are  received  from  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  kept  here  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
progress  of  their  reformation.  Sometimes  they  obtain  their  liberty 
again  after  three  months,  and  sometimes  they  are  detained  till  they 
are  of  full  age,  which  with  girls  is  at  eighteen,  with  the  other  sex 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  When  they  leave  this  institution 
there  are  always  efibrts  made  to  procure  for  them  suitable  atua- 
tions  in  farm-houses. 

Besides  the  Orphan-house  on  Handall's  Island  there  are  in  New 
York  two  others^  one  for  colored  children  and  another  Sur  whites, 
the  latter  in  the  very  heart  oi  the  city,  at  a  place  called  "  Five 
Points,"  one  of  the  very  worst  neighborhoods  in  it,  a  place  through 
which  no  well-dressed  person  can  venture  to  pass  in  the  evening 
without  the  escort  of  a  policeman.  Robberies,  murders,  and  all 
kinds  of  crimes  are  here  planned ;  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this 
hell  upon  earth  that  the  Missionary  Society  have  erected  a  Refuge 
for  Orphans.  One  division  of  it  is  used  as  a  peniteptiaiy  for  the 
reception  of  women  of  bad  character  who  manifest  a  desire  of 
reformation.  They  are  supplied  with  work  and  receive  weekly 
wages,  one  half  of  which  they  are  required  to  pay  for  their  board 
and  lodging,  and  the  other  they  keep  for  themselves. 

In  the  school  instruction  given  to  the  orphans  other  children 
liot  in  the  institution  are  allowed  to  take  part,  and  the  success 
that  has  attended  these  efibrts  is  said  to  be  most  encouraging. 
Many  even  of  the  most  apparently  depraved  pai*ents  will  send  their 
children  to  the  school,  and  many  a  youthful  sinner  has  by  its 
means  been  brought  back  to  rectitude. 
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In  the  asylum  for  colored  children  they  are  received  from  the 
second  to  the  twelfth  year ;  and  then  situations  are  found  for  them 
with  farmers  or  artisans,  or  as  servants  with  trustworthy  families. 
Strangely  enough,  the  l^chool  instruction  is  given  in  one  large 
common  hall,  where  the  children  sit  altogether  without  any  par- 
titions between  them.  They  are,  indeed,  divided  into  classes,  but 
the  noise  is  tremendous.  The  teachers^  scream  their  questions, 
and  the  whole  class  together  screams  the  answer,  but  whether  a 
right  or  a  wrong  one  I  for  my  part  found  it  impossible, .  for  the 
hubbub,  to  make  out;  and  this  very  injudicious  method  of  mak- 
ing the  whole  class  answer  at  once  I  found  adopted  not  only  in 
this  but  in  other  public  schools. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  fill  the  office  of  a  female  teacher  or 
professor  in  the  American  schools — not  excepting  the  "semina- 
ries" for  the  higher  classes — for  the  books  of  instruction  are  so 
arranged  that  they  have  simply  to  read  aloud  a  portion  from  them, 
and  they  have  done  all  that  is  required. 

In  the  district  of  "  Five  Points"  there  are  some  rooms  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  boys  who  live  by  selling  newspapers, 
which  are  well  warmed  and  l^hted,  with  good  beds ;  and  element- 
ary instruction  is  also  provided,  all  for  the  very  small  payment 
of  forty-two  cents,  or  rather  more  than  twenty-pence,  a  week. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  under  the  guidance  of  the  direct- 
or Mr.  Feet,  has  a  very  high  character,  and  the  pupils  are  some- 
times so  far  advanced  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  taught 
that  they  seem  to  have  not  less,  but  more,  than  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance of  five  senses.  In  arithmetic  and  in  writing  on  themes  they 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  Some  even  spoke  a  few 
words — ^a  thing  I  remember  to  have  noticed  in  a  similar  institu- 
tion in  Vienna. 

Mr.  Feet  the  elder  was  absent  when  I  visited  the  asylum,  but 
it  was  shown  to  me  with  the  greatest  readine&s  by  his  son,  who, 
though  a  mere  youth,  understood  already  as  well  how  to  treat 

*  In  the  American  schools  these  are  mostly  of  the  feminine  gender,  even 
in  the  lower  schools  for  hoys.  In  the  United  States  every  possible  facility 
is  afforded  to  women  who  desire  to  earn  their  own  maintenance,  and  they 
are  employed  wherever  they  can  be. 
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these  unfortunate  beings  and  gain  their  affection  as  the  most  ma- 
ture and  experienced  teacher  could  have  done.  It  is  incontestable 
that  the  Americans  are  fitted  for  practical  life  at  a  very  early  age ; 
and  that  is  probably  to  be  in  some  meadure  ascribed  to  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  introducing  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  business 
life.  This  young  gentleman,  I  found,  had  already  chosen  his  com- 
panion for  life,  and  the  bride  elect  was  one  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school. 

I  had  now  spent  three  weeks  in  New  York,  and  had  seen  most 
of  what,  as  a  stranger,  I  could  find  worth  seeing ;  I  was,  therefore^ 
recoitimended  to  make  excursions  to  some  of  the  other  cities — 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington;  but,  to  say  the  truth, 
nothing  wearies  me  more  than  visiting  in  succesaon  several  great 
cities,  especially  in  America,  where  they  very  much  resemble  one 
another.  I  yielded,  however,  so  far  to  the  persuasions  of  my 
friends  as  to  determine  to  make  at  least  one  of  these  visits,  name- 
ly, to  Boston,  the  ^'Athens"  of  the  United  States. 

I  set  off  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  went  sixty-five  miles  up 
the  East  River,  by  the  large  steamer  Vanderbilt,  to  the  railway. 
This  trip  up  the  river  is  agreeable  at  first,  &om  the  views  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  various  groups  of  hills ; 
but  afterward  the  shores  become  flat  and  monotonous. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  what  a  convenient  plan  was  adopted 
with  the  goods  and  travelers'  luggage  in  this  vessel,  and  in  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  railroad.  The  packages  were  all  placed  at 
once  in  small  wagons,  marked  for  the  various  stations,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  the  horses  were  standing  ready,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  push  the  wagons  off  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  take  them  to  the  railroad,  and  hook  them  on  to  the  train. 
The  change  was  made  with  the  utmost  expedition,  yet  in  the  most 
quiet  and  orderly  manner.  In  practical  matters  of  this  kind  the 
Americans  are  admirable,  and  every  other  nation  might  go  to 
school  to  them. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  had  to  leave  the 
boat  and  enter  on  the  railroad ;  but  we  did  the  remaining  120 
miles  and  arrived  in  Boston  in  four  hours. 

I  alighted  at  a  boarding-house,  but  no  sooner  had  Dr.  Hofifen- 
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dahl  (a  German)  heard  of  my  coming  than  he  insdsted  on  my  be- 
coming his  guest,  though  I  had  brought  no  letter  to  him.  To  him 
and  the  other  families  of  Boston  who  were  so  good  as  to  relieve 
me  from  the  unpleasant  hotel  life  I  return  my  most  hearty  thanks. 

The  city  of  Boston,  with  a  population  of  150,000,  lies  on  three 
hills,  and  the  streets  are  all  planted  with  beautiful  avenues  of  trees, 
and,  compared  with  New  York,  may  be  r^arded  as  perfectly 
clean.  In  the  principal  streets  of  business — ^Washington  and  Han- 
over streets — the  bustle  is  considerable,  though  not  overpower- 
ing ;  and  a  park  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  with  trees,  and  water, 
and  many  seats,  affords  a  most  pleasant  walk,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
mirable play-ground  for  the  children.  The  public  buildings,  built 
of  freestone,  are  fine,  and  white,  as  they  always  are  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  way  of  museums,  public  galleries,  and 
so  forth,  there  is  not  much  worth  seeing ;  but  the  Literary  Athe- 
naeum contains  a  small  collection  of  statues,  busts,  and  oil  pictures, 
and  a  considerable  library. 

The  celebrated  naturalist.  Dr.  Warren,  possesses  a  collection  of 
rare  antediluvian  fos^ls,  which  he  was  good  enough  to  show  me ; 
and,  among  other  things,  a  perfect  skeleton  of  the  mastodon  found 
in  North  America,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  hitherto  discovered. 

Tlie  Bunker  Hill  Monument — a  most  remarkable  one  for  the 
history  of  the  United  States — ^is  a  simple  obelisk  of  gray  stone, 
standing  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  that  heroic  battle  which  was 
fought  in  the  first  War  of  Freedom  (1774),  which,  as  is  well 
known,  commenced  here.  This  monument  is  un<loubtedly  the 
finest  ornament  of  the  city,  and  the  pride  of  the  country.  You 
can  ascend  to  the  summit  of  it,  though  it  is  somewhat  of  a  labor ; 
but  you  will  be  rewarded  by  the  fine  view  you  will  obtain  of  the 
dty  and  the  country  round  it. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  while  in  Boston  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Rever  Barnard,  who  showed  me  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, accompanied  me  personalljr  every  where,  and,  when  his  time 
allowed  of  it,  used  to  come  in  the  morning  to  bring  me. 

I  had,  indeed,  brought  from  New  York  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  one  of  the  first  commercial  houses'  in  the  city,  with  the  assur- 
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ance  that  it  would  procure  for  me  the  most  fiieBdly  attentions. 
But,  when  I  delivered  my  missive,  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  received  nlc  in  the  coldest  manner,  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  from  my  being  very  simply  dressed  aiid  coming 
on  foot. 

He  took  an  immense  time  to  read  the  few  lines  of  the  letter. 
Very  likely  he  was  considering  the  while  what  sort  of  reception 
to  give  me ;  and  he  inquired  whai  I  wanted^  at  length,  as  if  he  / 

thought  I  had  come  to  ask  alms  pf  him. 

I  replied  in  the  same  tone,  '^  I  want  nothing.  This  letter  to 
you  was  given  me  without  my  asking  for  it,  and  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  deliver  it."  When  he  saw  that  I  did  not  mean  to  ask 
him  for  any  thing  (apparently  he  could  not  quite  satisfy  himself 
on  that  point  from  the  letter),  he  said  that,  if  I  required  any  in- 
jbimiatto7iy  he  would  be  happy  to  afford  it  me ;  and  therewith  our 
colloquy  ended,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  more  of  him. 

Here  was  a  specimen  of  the  Plutocracy,  not  of  Boston  alone,  but 
of  all  the  world  over.  Their  pride  and  arrogance  are  far  more 
insupportable  than  that  of  the  real  aristocratic  class,  who  gener- 
ally have  at  least  the  grace  of  deportment  that  is  often  wanting 
to  the  former.  In  Boston  these  purse-proud  people  are  said  to 
hold  together  more  than  any  where  else ;  they  scarcely  associate 
with  any  but  their  own  class,  marry  among  themselves,  and  even 
live  almost  all  together  in  one  street,  tndelicS,  Beacon  Street.  And 
yet  I  could  excuse  these  people  sooner  than  their  worshipers;  for 
how  soon  would  pride,  dther  of  birth  or  money,  descend  from  its 
pedestal,  were  there  no  crawling  parasites  to  do  it  honor. 

I  had  come  to  Boston,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  on  the  same  day  I  was  presented 
to  the  mayor.  Dr.  Smith,  and  in  the  evening,  at  his  invitation, 
went  to  a  grand  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanical  Insti- 
tute, which  takes  place  once  in  every  three  years  at  FanetlU  Hall — 
a  place  of  no  less  histothcal  interest  than  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment ;  for  here  the  first  meeting!  were  held,  the  first  important 
resolutions  taken;  from  here  the  American  forces  mounted  to 
their  first  battle;  and  hence  this  memorable  hall  bears  the  title 
of  the  "  Cradle  of  Freedom." 
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Thinking  with  profound  veneration  of  this  by-gone  time,  I  en- 
tered this  hall,  and  foui^d  it  brilliantly  illuminated  and  tastefully 
decorated  for  the  banquet.  There  was  a  band  of  musicians  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  table  was  laid  for  800  guests ;  but,  though 
the  viands  were  of  the  greatest  variety,  there  was  no  wine  or 
spirituous  drink,  and  the  only  beverages  were  water,  tea,  and 
coffee.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  belongs  to  the  Temperance 
Union. 

The  dinner  lasted  for  about  an  hour;  after  which  there  were 
speeches  for  two  hours,  and  the  jnayor  showed  me  the  greatest 
attention,  and  made  only  too  flattering  mention  of  me  to  the  com- 
pany, to  whom  he  introduced  me.  At  his  request  I  stood  up,  and 
was  greeted  with  loud  applause ;  and  I  never  regretted  more  than 
at  that  moment  my  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language,  as  it  prevented  my  expressing  my  thanks  for  this  very 
friendly  reception. 

Between  the  speeches  there  were  songs,  hymns,  etc,  not  forget- 
ting the  favorite  national  air  of  '^  Yankee  Doodle;"  and  the  com- 
pany broke  up  about  eleven  o'clock. 

The  public  institutions  of  Boston  are  conducted  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner.  That  for  the  blind,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, was  unfortunately  closed,  as  it  was  the  vacation  time ;  but 
I  had  nevertheless  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
director,  Mr.  Howe,  who  has  gained  so  high  a  reputation  by  his 
mode  of  management. 

Not  £ar  from  this  establishment  is  another  for  idiots ;  and  truly 
wonderful  is  the  illustration  here  afforded  of  the  power  of  educa- 
tional training.  All  these  poor  creatures  were  clean  in  their  dress 
and  orderly  in  their  deportment,  and  many  of  them  could  read,  a 
few  could  write,  and  some  even  had  some  notion  of  geography. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  appearance  of  two  sisters, 
whom,  from  the  excessive  smallness  of  their  heads,  as  well  as  from 
the  expression  of  their  faces,  I  should  have  considered  devoid  of  atiy 
spark  of  intelligence ;  but  I  found  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
read  a  little,  could  teU  the  days  of  the  week,  and  distinguish  col- 
ors. There  was  a  most  beautiful  fair-haired  little  girl  of  six  years 
old,  in  whose  brilliant  ]?lue  eyes  one  could  certainly  not  perceive 
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the  deficiency  of  reason,  yet  hitherto  it  had  not  been  found  possible 
to  teach  her  any  thing ;  she  was,  I  observed,  in  everlasting  restless 
motion. 

As  long  as  these  unfortunate  creatures  remain  in  this  benevo- 
lent institution  they  are  not,  perhaps,  so  much  to  be  pitied ;  but 
when  they  are  thrown  out  on  the  wide  world,  in  which  they  have 
no  part,  into  the  society  from  which  they  are  entirely  cut  off,  their 
.fate  must  be  a  mournful  one ;  and  it  is  found,  alas !  that  they  gen- 
erally attain  to  a  considerable  age — ^perhaps  because  no  care,  no 
passion  troubles  their  repose. 

The  Greneral  Hospital  of  Massachusetts  I  consider  in  all  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  excellent  that  I  have  seen  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  same 
rank  with  those  of  Surabaya  and  Samarang,  in  Java.  Higher 
praise  I  could  not  give  it. 

The  prison  of  Boston  is  also  a  magnificent  building,  which, 
with  its  fine  cupola,  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  handsome  church. 
The  interior  forms  a  long  and  lofty  hall,  with  a  narrow  building 
on  each  side,  divided  into  three  stories  entirely  occupied  by  cells, 
with  grated  doors  and  windows  opening  upon  a  gallery  that  runs 
all  round  the  building.  The  whole  looks  very  much  like  an  iron 
cage. 

The  prisoners  get  light  and  air  enough  from  the  hall,  and  have 
also  the  amusement  of  seeing  what  is  going  on  there,  but  with 
each  other  they  can  hold  no  intercourse.  The  jailer  sits  below  in 
tlie  hall,  whence  he  can  overlook  the  whole  of  the  cells  at  a  glance. 

T  went  into  the  kitchen  to  see  the  distribution  of  the  food,  which 
is  extremely  good.  The  prisoners  have  meat,  with  good  soup,  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  other  two  days  fish.  A  pound  of  meat, 
with  three  large  potatoes  and  a  large  piece  of  bread,  is  the  allow- 
ance for  dinner ;  a  pound  of  bread,  with  coffee,  for  breakfast ;  and 
in  the  evening  bread  and  tea.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
minor  offenses  were  sometimes  committed  for  the  sake  of  being 
sent  here,  since  there  is  this  abundance  of  good  food  and  no  work 
to  be  done. 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  consists  of  three  buildings,  each 
with  its  separate  beautiful  garden,  and  two  of  which  are  appro- 
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priated  to  the  opulent  classes — eight  gentlemen  and  eight  ladies. 
Each  .patient  has  two  splendidly-furnished  rooms,  a  bath-room, 
and  a  separate  attendant ;  and  for  all  this,  including  medical  ad- 
vice, the  charge  is  only  twenty  dollars  a  week. 

The  third  building  contains  lodgings  with  humbler  accommo- 
dations for  three  dollars,  and  also  many  gratuitous  ones. 

Of  the  schools  that  I  visited  in  Boston  I  may  say  nearly  the 
same  as  I  have  already  said  of  those  of  New  York — they  may  be 
regarded  as  models  of  their  kind ;  and  I  was  particularly  glad  to 
find  that  the  colored  girls  and  boys  were  so  well  taught,  that  they 
can  be  afterward  employed  as  teachers. 

In  the  largest  of  the  People's  Schools,  which  has  above  600 
pupils,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnard,  I  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  girls  instructed  in  feminine  hand-works,  plain  nee- 
dle-work, embroidery,  etc.;  and  this  judicious  innovation  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  who  has  the  superintendence 
of  the  girl's  school.  During  the  day  the  schools  are  attended  by 
children ;  but  three  or  four  times  a  week,  during  the  two  hours 
from  seven  till  nine,  it  is  open  for  young  people  whose  education 
has  been  neglected  in  their  childhood.  Mr.  Barnard  is  so  es- 
teemed and  beloved  by  his  pupils,  that  they  not  only  greet  him 
joyfully  when  he  enters  the  school,  but  run  eagerly  to  meet  him 
whenever  they  see  him,  as  I  had  many  opportunities  of  noticing 
during  my  walks  in  the  town. 

I  found,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  my  indefatigable  firiend,  an 
opportunity  of  making  two  excursions  from  Boston— one  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  other  to  Lowell. 

The  first,  which  is  about  four  miles  from  the  dty,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  university  in  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  students  this  year  amounted  to  900,  of  whom  700  were 
supplied  with  board  and  lodging.  It  is  quite  a  little  colony,  and 
consists  of  many  houses  lying  in  gardens  and  meadows,  some  of 
which  are  occupied  by  lecture-halls,  others  used  as  dwelling-houses 
for  the  students,  and  eveiy  professor  has  a  small  one  to  himself. 
The  library  contains  80,000  volumes,  and,  like  the  university,  is 
the  most  considerable  in  the  United  States.  Among  other  things, 
I  was  shown  two  manuscript  Bibles,  one  of  the  ninths  the  other 
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of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  and  a  MS.  copy  of  a  Greek  work  of 
Hippocrates,  so  closely  and  .exactly  copied  from  the  original,  that 
it  is  scarcely  posable  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  It  is 
said  that  £1500  have  been  offered  for  this  specimen  of  caligraph- 

ical  skill. 

At  this  university  I  became  acquainted  with  the  very  celebrated 
naturalist,  M.  Agassiz,  who,  before  he  left  his  native  country  of 
Switzerland,  ascended  all  the  most  remarkable  mountains  and  gla- 
ciers, Mont  Blanc  among  them ;  and  the  meeting  was  so  much 
the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  I  had  been,  on  my  first  voyage  round 
the  world  in  1847,  most  kindly  received  by  a  near  relation  of  his 
at  Canton,  in  China. 

M.  Agassiz  is  occupied  at  Cambridge,  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessorial duties,  with  collecting  objects  of  natural  history;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  insects  and  butter- 
flies in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  I  could  not  see  them, 
as  they  were  all  packed  up  to  be  carried  to  another  house. 

Lowell,  the  best* known  manufacturing  town  in  the  United 
States,  Ipng  twenty-five  miles  from  Boston,  has  a  population  of 
33,000  persons.  Hence  come  all  the  finest  carpets,  calicoes,  and 
printed  goods  made  in  the  country.  There  are  eleven  factories, 
which,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  employed  8476  girls,  4507  men, 
and  a  capital  of  14,000,000  of  dollars. 

The  girls  almost  all  live  in  boarding-houses  attached  to  the  fac- 
tories, and  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  factories  themselves,  the 
most  judicious  vigilance  is  exercised  concerning  their  conduct. 
At  these  establishments  they  pay  for  good  board  and  lodging  only 
five  dollars  a  month.  Those  who  refuse  to  live  in  these  houses 
have  to  submit  to  a  slight  weekly  deduction  of  twenty-five  cents 
from  their  salaries — ^a  little  tax,  which  is  meant  to  balance  any 
objection  they  might  have  to  the  superintendence  to  which  they 
are  subject  in  the  boarding-houses. 

The  conduct  of  these  young  women  is  said  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
so  exemplary,  that  highly  respectable  parents  do  not  hesitate  to 
send  their  daughters  to  work  in  the  factories.  This  circumstance 
was  so  new  to  me  with  respect  to  factory  workwomen,  and  so  inter- 
esting, that  I  paid  comparatively  little^  attention  to  the  machinery, 
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though  it  has  unquestionably  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection ;  if  I  had  been  more  attentive,  I  know  far  too  little  of 
such  things  to  venture  to  describe  them,  and  I  would  always  rath- 
er confess  Jhy  ignorance  than  merely  write  oiit  of  other  books. 

I  returned  to  New  York  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  remained 
there  till  the  10th  of  November.  Three  days  before  my  departure 
the  elections  for  various  important  municipal  and  other  offices 
took  place,  and  it  was  feared  that  on  this  occasion  there  would  be 
some  stormy  scenes,  and  possibly  even  battles,  as  the  parties  were 
violently  opposed  to  each  other,  the  real  point  at  issue  being  the 
introduction  or  rejection  of  the  temperance  law. 

I  walked  about  the  town  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  especially  in  the  "  Five  Points"  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  in  order 
to  observe  the  voters,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  their  as- 
pect was  very  tranquilizing. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  affair  passed  off  more  quietly  than 
had  been  expected,  and  particularly  in  the  neighborhoods  abov^ 
mentioned,  which  have  usually  in  such  cases  been  the  scenes  of 
tremendous  riots,  insomuch  that  the  latter  has  acquired  the  hon- 
orable appellation  of  the  "  Bloody  Sixth."  The  cause  of  this  un- 
usually pacific  behavior  was,  in  all  probability,  the  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  very  contrary,  for  no  one  liked  to  leave  his  house 
without  efficient  protection.  Each  party  shrank  from  commenc- 
ing active  hostilities,  and  the  day  consequently  passed  without  any 
further  mischief  than  one  man  being  killed  and  several  severely 
wounded  in  Williamsbuig. 

On  the  10th  of  November  I  left  New  York  in  the  splendid 
steamer  Pacific  for  Liverpool. 

I  had  now  seen  the  country  which  I  had  so  long  ardently  de- 
sired to  visit,  and  which,  though  less  rich  in  natural  beauty  than 
those  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  incomparably  more  so  in  the 
energetic  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  interesting  to  all  by  its 
peculiar  political  constitution. 

I  found  many  things  different  from  what  I  had  expected,  many 
things  that  were  other  than  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equali- 
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ty,  which  are  the  fiindamental  pillars  of  American  institntioos. 
Slavery  in  some  States — ^the  exclusion  of  free  negroes  and  colored 
people  from  society,  and  from  political  and  dvil  existence  in  oth- 
ers— ^the  cmel  law  by  which  fu^tiye  slayes  are  hunted  and  caught 
like  wild  beasts,  and  which  even  commands  all  to  whom  th^  may 
fly  for  refuge  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  pursuers — the  inexcus^ 
able  indulgence  of  judges  and  jurymen  toward  white  criminals, 
who,  as  it  is  constantly  declared  by  the  American  papers,  if  they 
have  money  or  friends,  may  always  hope  to  escape  virith  very 
trifling  punishment,  or  none  at  all;  and,  lastly,  the  puritanical 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  which  denies  to  those  chained  all  the 
week  to  their  work  the  privilege  of  cheerful  and  innocent  recrea- 
tion. On  the  rich  it  falls  very  lightly,  for  those  who  have  dx 
Sundays  in  the  week  can,  of  course,  very  easily  submit  to  such  a 
privation. 

But,  with  all  these  defects  and  short-comings,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  candid  observer  to  deny  that  (the  Slave  States  excepted)  the 
good  results  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  this  great  country  do 
not  merely  balance,  but  immeasurably  outweigh,  the  evils  accom- 
panjdng  them.  The  United  States  stand  alone  in  the  world,  and 
well  indeed  would  it  be  for  humanity  if  others  were  formed  aft^ 
their  model. 

Would  that  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  regard  themselves 
as  80  indispensable  a  part  of  the  social  fabric,  would  come  here 
and  see  that  nations  can  do,  not  merely  as  well,  but  incompara- 
bly better,  without  them,  and  that  a  swarm  of  highly-paid  official 
personages,  a  court  absorbing  millions  of  money,  and  immense  and 
costly  armies,  are  really  not  absolutely  necessary  to  a  people's  wel- 
fare. Most  justly  are  the  Americans  proud  of  the  country  which 
is  free  from  these  unnatural  burdens,  and  where  every  man  (with 
the  exceptions  above  stated)  may  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  posi- 
tion to  which  the  capacity  given  him  by  God  may  entitle  him. 
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Through  the  kind  services  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New 
York,  the  very  acceptable  compliment  of  a  free  ticket  for  the  pas- 
sage to  Liverpool  (a  voyage  of  3200  miles)  was  offered  me  for  any 
of  the  vessels  of  the  American  line  of  Messrs.  CoUins  and  Co. 

The  American  companies  I  found  in  this  respect  incomparably 
more  liberal  than  the  English,  for  on  no  English  vessel,  either  sail- 
er or  steamer,  was  I  ever  offered  the  smallest  passage  free  of  charge ; 
and  I  beg  once  more  to  return  the  former  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  fiiendly  help  which,  with  that  of  the  no  less  courteous  Dutch- 
men, enabled  me  to  extend  my  travels  far  beyond  the  limits  I  had 
originally  contemplated.  After  a  rapid  passage  of  ten  days  and 
a  half  we  arrived  quite  safely  in  Liverpool,  and  Captain  Nye  very 
politely  accompanied  me  himself  to  the  Adelphi  Hotel  (where  the 
proprietor  declined  receiving  any  payment  from  me),  and  on  the 
following  morning  took  me  to  the  railway  station.  He  was  one 
of  those  persons  whom  it  is  as  painful  to  part  from  after  a  short 
acquaintance  as  if  they  were  long-tried  friends. 

In  London  I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the 
keeper  of  the  Mineralogical  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  resides ;  and  I  spent  some  weeks  in  his  amiable  family 
endeavoring  to  recover  fi*om  the  effects  of  the  obstinate  fever.  It 
had  attacked  me  once  more  on  the  voyage,  and  I  had  had  recourse 
to  the  American  remedy  of  brandy,  red  pepper,  and  sugar,  and,  as 
I  have  before  said,  with  the  best  effect,  as  it  never  visited  me  again. 

My  rambles  were,  however,  ndt  yet  at  an  end,  for,  before  return- 
ing to  my  native  country,  I  desired  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  my 
sons,  who  was  settled  at  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores  Islands. 
For  a  long  time  I  could  not  make  out  how  I  was  to  get  there ; 
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but  at  length  it  appeared  I  might  take  a  passage  in  the  Royal 
Blue  Jacket,  one  of  the  small  fruit  schooners,  about  two  hundred 
of  which  go  every  year  from  England  to  St.  Michael's  for  oranges. 
These  vessels  are  of  course  not  in  the  least  adapted  for  passengers, 
and  the  master,  Mr.  Livingstone,  told  me  himself  that  he  could  of- 
fer me  no  convenient  accommodation,  and  could  give  me  no  other 
berth  than  that  in  which  his  cook  then  slept.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  To  St.  Michael's  I  would  go,  and  I  therefore  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  inconvenience.  The  passage  lasted  unluckily  twenty 
days,  and  during  all  that  4ime  I  could  not  once  undress  myself. 
In  the  hole  in  which  I  slept  it  was  impossible  to  move,  and  what 
with  the  tremendous  rolling  of  the  little  craft  in  the  almost  con- 
stantly stormy  sea,  the  coal  smoke  from  the  stove,  and  the  suffo- 
cating atmosphere  of  the  close  little  cabin,  which,  on  account  of 
the  bad  weather,  had  to  be  kept  constantly  closed,  I  really  thought 
sometimes  I  should  never  reach  St.  Michael's  alive. 

These  things,  however,  I  have  no  right  to  complain  of;  I  might 
have  foreseen,  at  all  events,  their  probability ;  but  I  think  I  have 
some  ground  of  complaint  against  the  owner  or  port-owner  of  the 
vessel,  Mr.  Chcssel,  of  Bristol.  I  had  agreed  with  the  master  and 
the  agent  of  this  Mr.  Chessel,  a  Mr.  Burnett,  to  pay  three  pounds 
for  my  passage  without  board ;  but  when,  on  the  day -we  were  to 
sail,  I  came  on  board  with  my  luggage,  the  skipper  told  me,  with 
some  embarrassment,  that  I  must  go  again  to  the  agent's  office.  I 
did  so,  and  found  there  Mr.  Chessel  himself,  who,  in  a  pretty  rough 
tone,  informed  me  that  I  could  not  have  the  passage  under  five 
pounds.  I  told  him  that  the  agreement  was  already  made,  and 
^^1  luggage  on  board ;  but  he  said  that  did  not  matter,  I  might 
pay  the  five  pounds,  or  bring  my  luggage  back  again. 

I  might  certainly  have  gone  before  a  magistrate  and  have  en- 
deavored to  compel  him  to  keep  to  his  agreement,  but  time  pressed ; 
the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  and  I  could  not  do  other  than  submit 
to  the  extortion. 

As  I  had  only  the  three  pound^Vith  me,  I  told  Mr.  Chessel  that 
I  would  pay  the  remainder  to  the  captain  on  board ;  but  the  noble- 
minded  man — judging  me,  I  suppose,  by  himself—declined  to  take 
my  word,  and  came  on  board  himself  to  bring  his  two  pounds.     I 
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am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  met  with  many  Mr.  Chessels  in  the 
course  of  my  travels, 

.  On  the  31st  of  December  we  came  at  length  in  sight  of  tte 
pleasant  island  of  St.  Michael's,  and  I  was  beginning  to  indulge  the 
hope  of  spending  my  New-year's  eve  with  my  son,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  six  years,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  an  unfavorable 
quarter,  and  compelled  us  to  drive  hither  and  thither,  and  at  last, 
at  nightfall,  to  go  out  to  sea  again.  The  next  day  we  again  got 
near  the  land,  and,  when  we  saw  the  boat  of  the  medical  officer 
coming  toward  us,  we  thought  there  was  now  nothing  to  prevent 
our  landing.  But  how  painfully  undeceived  were  we  by  the  dis- 
mal tidings  that  we  must  first  submit  to  some  days'  quarantine,  on 
account  of  the  cholera  having  been  in  England,  though  it  had  long 
since  ceased.  After  this  it  was  very  satisfactory,  though  somewhat 
puzzling,  to  see  the  doctor  come  on  board  again  the  very  next  day 
and  inform  us  that  the  quarantine  was  at  an  end,  and  we  were 
free.  I  afterward  learned  that  a  little  before  our  arrival,  and  on 
the  very  same  day,  a  ship  had  come  from  Lisbon  that  brought  to 
the  Board  of  Health  the  official  order  to  do  away  i^dth  the  quar- 
antine, and,  as  all  letters  and  newspapers  had  been  delivered  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  official  dispSatches  had  certainly 
not  been  left  out.  Whether  the  doctor  could  in  mere  carelessness 
have  neglected  to  open  them,  or  that  he  had  any  reason  for  not 
mentioning  the  contents,  one  can  not  presume  to  say  ;  but  his  si- 
lence, taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  every  visit  to  a  ship 
brings  him  a  fee  of  four  or  five  dollars,  and  that  in  our  case  lie 
had  two  visits  to  pay,  one  to  put  on  the  quarantine  and  another 
to  take  it  off^  again,  does  certainly  leave  room  for  conjecture. 
Considering  that  the  roads  are  extremely  unsafe,  that  there  is  no 
harbor,  and  that  in  this  winter  time  storms  sometimes  arise  sud- 
denly, and  last  for  weeks  together,  driving  all  ships  off  the  isl- 
and, we  might  have  paid  rather  a  heavy  price  for  putting  this  fee 
into  the  doctor's  pocket ;  but  what  surprised  me  most  in  the  affair 
was  that  nobody,  not  even  the  English  consul,  called  him  to  any 
account. 

The  island  of  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores,*  is  extremely 
*  The  Azores  group  consists  of  nine  islands,  of  which  St.  Michaers  is  tiic 
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pretty,  and  possesses  an  abundance  of  hills  and  mountains  covered 
with  fresh  verdure,  and  thrown  about  with  graceful  irregularity. 
At  the  first  glance  you  see  that  it  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  the  shape 
of  the  mountains,  the  dark  searshoi'e,  often  entirely  of  black  lava, 
affi>rd  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  But  no  smoking  crater  is  to  be 
found  here  any  longer — ^the  volcanoes  have  long  since  raged  them- 
selves out — ^and  the  lava  has  become  so  hard  that  it  is  almost  con- 
verted into  stone,  and  is  every  where  covered  so  richly  with  v^e- 
table  soil,  that  the  most  luxuriant  com*fields  wave  and  fragrant 
orange  groves  bloQsom  on  its  surface. 

The  length  of  the  island  is  fifty-eight  miles,  by  a  breadth  of 
ten  or  twelve;  its  population  about  90,000;  its  trade,  which  is 
more  considerable  than  from  its  extent  might  be  anticipated,  chief- 
ly consists  in  the  export  of  oranges,  of  which  it  sends  out  year- 
ly from  120,000  to  140,000  chests,  each,  on  an  average,  contain- 
ing 800,  which  would  give  the  enormous  amount  of  100,000,000 
oranges.  Two  hundred  ships  usually  arrive  here  from  England 
between  the  months  of  November  and  March,  and  go  back  laden 
with  this  fruit ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  cargo  of  one  ship 
that  goes  to  Hamburg,  and  two  or  three  to  the  United  States, 
all  the  oranges  exported  go  to  England.  The  second  considera- 
ble article  of  export  is  Indian  com,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
grain.  On  the  whole,  about  450  ships  visit  this  island  every  year, 
and  carry  away  produce  to  the  value  of  500  cantos  da  Reisy  or 
£90,000  sterling. 

Notwithstanding  this  extensive  commerce  the  people  are  ex- 
tremely poor — a  fact  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  peas- 
ants not  being  proprietors,  but  only  farmers  of  their  lands,  and 
holding  them  not  for  their  lifetime,  but  on  leases  of  but  a  few 
years. 

Of  the  town  of  Punta  del  Gada,  which,  including  the  immediate 
environs,  has  about  16,000  inhabitants,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  The  style  of  building  is  the  European ;  the  houses  mostly 
insignificant-looking,  with  small  balconies  and  preposterously  large 
chimneys — ^a  thing  I  could  not  well  understand,  as  the  kitchen  fire 

largest.     They  were  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1446,  and  are  usually  reckoned  to  Africa. 
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is  the  only  one  kept  in  the  house.  Other  fire-places  I  found,  to 
mj  sorrow,  there  were  none ;  although  the  winter  months,  from 
November  to  March,  are  bleak,  rainy,  and  stormy. 

I  was  imlucky  enough,  too,  to  meet  with  an  uncommonly  severe 
winter,  and  really  suffered  very  much  from  the  cold ;  for,  though 
there  was  no  snow  or  ice,  the  temperature  was  very  close  to  the 
freezing  point,  there  were  most  cutting  gales,  and  the  pleasant  days 
were  few  and  far  between. 

Even  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  warmth  was  not  more  than 
in  my  own  country ;  but  that  the  climate  is  not  always  so  severe 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  oranges,  and  many  other  fruits  even  of 
tropical  regions,  coming  to  perfection.  Bananas,  too,  flourish  here ; 
the  custard-apple  not  quite  so  well,  as  it  is  rather  hard  and  taste- 
less ;  but  pine-apples  succeed  in  glass-houses  without  any  artificial 
heating,  and  attain  to  an  extraordinary  size.  One  sent  me  by  a 
Portuguese  lady  (the  wife  of  Dr.  Agostiuko  Mochado)  exceeded 
any  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  India ;  but  it  was  not  equally  sweet. 
[European  v^etables,  such  as  peas,  cabbage,  turnips,  etc.,  do  not 
need  any  particular  care. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Azores,  who  are  descended  from  the 
Portuguese,  have  fine  dark  eyes  and  hair ;  and,  contrary  to  what 
is  the  case  in  any  other  country  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the 
lower  classes  are  handsomer  than  the  higher.  The  costume  of  the 
latter  is  entirely  French ;  but  the  people  make  some  variation,  at 
least  in  the  head-dress,  for  the  men  wear  a  stiff  cloth  cap  with 
a  far-projecting,  curiously-cut  brim,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  or  vel- 
vet, eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  hanging  down  all  round,  which 
protects  the  neck  firom  sun  and  rain.  The  head-dress  of  the 
women  is  still  more  grotesqu&— a  kind  of  hood  of  blue  cloth,  ten 
inches  broad  and  certainly  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which,  by  means 
of  strong  whalebones,  is  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
cock*s-comb.  In  addition  to  this  ingenious  contrivance,  they  wear 
over  their  European  dresses  a  long,  heavy  cloth  cloak  reaching  to 
their  feet,  and  do  not  put  it  off  even  in  the  greatest  heat.  In  this 
absurd  and  tasteless  costume  a  mother  would  hardly  know  her 
own  daughter ;  for  the  great  cock Vcomb  into  which  the  head  is 
inserted  projects  so  far  forward  that  the  face  is  scarcely  to  be  seen 
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at  all,  and  the  mantles  are  all  exactly  alike.  No  woman  of  the 
lower  class,  however,  would  be  seen  in  the  streets  without  a  hood 
and  a  mantle ;  every  penny  is  scraped  together  to  purchase  one ; 
and  whoever  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  procure  one  of 
these  elegant  and  convenient  articles  borrows  one  of  a  friend,  or 
hires  one  for  money. 

No  less  strange  is  the  custom  here,  that  no  girl  or  young  wom- 
an is  ever  to  go  out  alone.  A  maid^servant  will  not  go  alone 
across  the  street  on  a  message,  much  less  to  buy  or  fetch  any  thing ; 
and  in  eveiy  house  a  man-servant  must  be  kept  to  go  on  errands 
and  make  purchases.  I  really  used  to  pity  the  poor  girls,  for,  un- 
less they  have  some  ancient  relative  who  will  take  pity  on  them 
and  occasionally  take  them  out,  they  are  fairly  imprisoned,  and 
sometimes  do  not  leave  the  house  for  a  year  together,  not  even  to 
go  to  church  on  a  Sunday. 

About  forty  years  ago,  I  am  told,  if  a  lady  wished  even  to 
pay  a  ceremonious  visit  to  another,  she  performed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  she  sent  a  servant  the  day  before,  to  say  that  on 
such  a  day  she  would,  at  a  certain  hour,  drive  past  in  her  car- 
riage ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time  she  came,  in  great 
state  and  full  dressed,  but  with  the  curtains  of  her  carriage  close- 
ly drawn,  and  stopped  opposite  the  house  of  the  lady  to  be  vis- 
ited, who,  on  her  side,  was  seated  at  her  window,  also  attired  in 
her  best,  and  also  with  her  curtains  closed.  When  the  carriage 
stopped,  the  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  the  two  ladies  performed 
salutations,  and  then  the  carriage  drove  on — ^the  visit  being  con- 
cluded. 

At  that  time  the  ladies  of  St.  MichaeFs  had  such  a  dread  of  the 
other  sex,  that  if,  on  arriving  at  a  fiiend's  house,  they  found  that 
a  man,  even  a  relation,  was  with  her,  they  would  not  come  in, 
or  the  hostess  would  request  her  masculine  visitor  to  retire.  At 
balls — for  though  no  public  ball  was  ever  given,  there  wei^e  some- 
times entertainments  of  this  kind  at  private  houses — ^things  were 
managed  in  a  very  comical  manner.  The  female  guests  took  no 
part  in  the  dancing,  but  sat  with  the  ladies  of  the  house  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and,  moreover,  in  the  dark,  that  the  gentlemen 
might  not  see  them ;  while  the  cavaliers  danced  with  the  maid- 
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servants  of  the  faxoilj,  and  others  of  the  same  class  who  had  been 
invited  for  the  purpose. 

I  staid  some  months  in  St.  MichaeFs,  and,  besides  walks  in 
the  environs,  made  an  excursion  to  the  bathing-place  of  Furnas, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Punta  del  Gada,  and  renowned 
for  its  hot  springs.  The  people  of  fashion  of  the  island  go  there 
for  some  weeks  or  months  every  year,  but,  as  is  usual  with  such 
places,  more  for  recreation  than  for  the  sake  of  the  waters. 

We  performed  the  little  journey,  as  is  customary  here,  on  a8&- 
back,  and  took  our  way  along  the  sea-shore  by  Villa  Franca, 
which  lay  fifteen  miles  off.  This  little  town  is  as  charmingly 
situated  as  Punta  del  Gada ;  and  we  passed  the  night  in  it,  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Gago,  where  we  found  all  kindly  made  ready  for 
our  reception.  On  the  following  morning  we  rowed  in  an  open 
boat  to  the  tiny  island  of  Bheo,  which  is  hardly  three  hundred 
yards  off.  It  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  rocky  girdle  inclos- 
ing a  basin,  with  an  opening  in  the  rocks  just  large  enough  to 
admit  one  small  vessel ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  has  been  a 
small  volcano  which  has  burned  itself  out  and  then  fallen  in.  At 
a  very  trifling  cost  this  miniature  bay  could  be  made  into  a  splen- 
did dock  for  the  repair  of  vessels ;  but  no  one  here  has  any  idea 
of  these  things. 

Toward  noon  we  continued  our  journey,  and  reached  Furnas 
in  good  time,  after  a  pleasant  ride.  About  a  mile  from  it  there 
is  a  pretty  lake,  surrounded  by  beautiful  mountains,  and  at  the 
northern  end  of  which  hot  springs  bubble  up  out  of  the  ground ; 
but  we  did  not  go  to  see  them,  as  it  just  then  began  to  rain. 

Furnas  itself  lies  in  a  most  delightful  valley,  imbosomed  in 
mountains  rising  one  above  another ;  and  beautiful  woods,  luxu- 
riant corn-fields,  and  fresh  green  pastures,  cover  both  hill  and 
dale.  It  reminded  me  vividly  of  some  I  had  seen  in  Carinthia 
and  the  Tyrol.  Clouds  of  steam  rising  from  the  earth  at  a  short 
distance  announce  the  whereabout  of  the  hot  springs,  the  Caldei- 
ras  ;  and  every  stranger  hastens  eagerly  to  behold  a  phenomenon 
that  the  whole  population  of  St.  Michaers  speaks  of  with  mingled 
rapture  and  terror. 

My  own  expectations  were,  nevertheless,  not  very  highly  raised, 
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knowing  that  I  had  seen  in  Iceland  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  to 
he  met  with  in  the  world ;  but,  perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  I 
found  them  rerj  striking.  One  of  the  springs  boils  up  with  vio- 
lence to  a  height  of  fix>m  four  to  six  feet ;  another,  somewhat  less ; 
and  a  third,  not  more  than  ordinary  boiling  water.  The  most  re- 
markable of  all  is  the  mud-spring,  Pedro  Botelho^  as  it  is  called ; 
it  is  environed  in  a  picturesque  manner  with  dark  rocks,  amidst 
which  its  noise  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  to  a  frightful  din ;  and, 
as  a  large  cliff  hangs  right  over  it  and  prevents  the  perpendicular 
ascent,  the  force  beneath  throws  out  the  boiling  mud  all  round  it 
to  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  There  are  also  in  the 
neighborhood  great  numbers  of  insignificant  little  springs,  some 
of  which  even  boil  up  in  the  midst  of  cold  brooks.  Many  of 
ihese  sprinp  contain  iron,  and  one  is  decidedly  acid  (aqva  ajedco). 

On  a  weU-chosen  spot  of  this  lovely  valley,  the  Viscount  de 
Praia,  one  of  the  laigest  landed  proprietors  in  the  island,  has 
built  himself  a  house  and  laid  out  a  garden.  Neither  were  quite 
finished  when  I  was  there,  but  every  window  of  the  house  will 
command  a  magnificent  view;  and  the  gardens,  which  are  in 
grand  style,  with  basins,  dark  groves  of  trees,  and  blooming  par- 
terres of  fiowers,  bore  witness  to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 

At  Furnas  we  made  a  party  to  visit  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  where  we  saw  others 
towering  fiir  above  us,  and  among  them  the  Pico  de  Vara  of  4000 
feet.  At  our  feet  lay  the  lovely  valley  of  Furnas,  with  its  CaMei" 
rasj  the  lake,  and  other  valleys  with  pleasant  villages;  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  island  the  vast,  immeasurable  ocean. 

On  the  south  side  we  could  distinguish  the  island  of  Santa 
Maria,  about  forty  miles  ofi*.  On  our  return  to  Punta  del  Gada, 
we  went  along  the  northern  coast,  by  Ribiera  Grande,  where  the 
road  was  better  than  on  the  way  by  which  we  had  come,  though 
not  so  rich  or  various  in  the  prospects  it  afforded. 

The  Carnival-time  passed  at  St.  Miguel  with  no  other  notice 
than  that  in  the  last  three  days,  as  in  Brazil,  the  silly  custom  pre- 
vails of  throwing  water  at  each  other.  During  this  time,  instead 
of  going  out  in  search  of  amusement,  you  are  obliged  to  lock  your- 
self in  your  room,  and  even  then,  if  you  venture  to  open  your 
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\vindow,  you  are  very  likely  to  receive  a  sudden  sbower-bath  from 
one  of  your  neighbors ;  or,  if  the  position  of  the  window  allows 
of  it,  a  similar  salute  from  the  street.  The  people  blow  out  the 
insides  of  eggs,  or  make  mock-oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  of  wax,  and 
then,  filling  them  with  water,  pelt  each  other  with  them,  or  pour 
whole  pitchersful  from  their  windows  on  the  passers-by.  No 
women  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  the  few  men  who  ven- 
ture out  endeavor  to  protect  themselves  with  umbrellas.  All  this 
does  not  seem  overpoweringly  facetious,  at  least  to  a  stranger. 

The  fruit-ships  had  all  left  for  England  by  the  end  of  March ; 
and,  as  I  had  lingered  at  St.  Michael's  till  the  middle  of  May,  I 
had  no  choice  left,  if  I  wished  to  leave  the  island,  but  to  go  by 
the  way  of  Lisbon ;  although  my  intention  was  to  go  to  London. 

I  sailed  accordingly  by  a  little  Portuguese  vessel  of  110  tons, 
the  Michaelense,  and  to  my  great  surprise  found  myself  as  com- 
fortably accommodated  as  I  should  have  been  in  many  a  steamer. 
The  berths  were  high  and  roomy,  the  food  abundant  and  well 
prepared,  the  attendance  good,  and  the  table  neatly  served.  This 
was  the  first  Portuguese  vessel  by  which  I  had  ever  sailed ;  but 
if  all  resemble  it,  I  can  certainly  recommend  them  to  travelers 
with  a  good  conscience. 

The  distance  firom  St.  Michael's  to  Lisbon  is  720  miles,  and 
this  we  did  in  eight  days,  seeing  no  land  till  we  neared  the  Portu- 
guese coast.  The  only  incident  I  remember  as  interrupting  the 
complete  monotony  of  the  voyage  was  the  floating  past  of  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  whale,  about  which  hundreds  of  birds  of  prey 
were  hovering. 

On  the  28th  of  May  we  ran  into  the  Tagus,  which  is,  at  the 
mouth,  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sea  by  its  color.  .  The 
city  of  Lisbon  lies  about  six  miles  up  the  stream ;  but  vessels 
usually  come  to  anchor  opposite  a  central  point  of  the  town, 
nearly  three  miles  further.  It  took  us  seven  or  eight  hours  to  do 
this  nine  miles ;  but  the  way  was  so  beautiful  that  I  did  not  at 
all  regret  the  loss  of  time.  The  river  here  spreads  to  a  msyestic 
breadth,  and  is  covered  with  vessels  of  all  sizes,  with  steamers 
rushing  about  among  them ;  the  shore  is  formed  by  fine  bills,  of 
which  the  only  defect  is  want  of  wood.     At  the  entrance  of  the 
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Tagus,  Fort  St  Julian  is  seen  on  one  side,  with  the  beautifully- 
formed  mountain  of  Serra  da  Gintra  rising  behind  it,  at  no  great 
distance,  and  on  the  other  shore  a  light-house^  surrounded  by  a 
batteiy  (Torre  da  Bugio),  dose  to  the  sea. 

Gliding  past  picturesque  villages  and  small  forts,  70a  come  to 
Belem,  where  the  river  loses  something  of  its  breadth,  and  bathes 
the  walls  of  a  magniicent  tower,  in  the  Gothic  and  Moorish  styles, 
furnishing  a  superb  memorial  of  the  old  time ;  then,  while  on  the 
southern  bank  villages  still  alternate  with  half-decayed  castles 
and  forts,  on  the  northern  the  city  of  Lisbon  spreads  itself  out 
before  you,  not  only  covering  the  strip  of  plain  between  the  river 
and  the  hills,  but  covering  the  hills  themselves.  Oppoate  the 
centre  of  the  town  the  river  opens  to  such  a  width  that  it  is  like 
a  spacious  bay,  on  whose  distant  shore  you  see  villages  and  groves, 
with  mountains  rising  behind  them.  I  sat  for  hours  at  the  win- 
dow of  my  hotel,  which  was  close  to  the  river,  gazing  on  the  love- 
ly panoramic  picture. 

The  arrival  in  Lisbon  is  attended  by  one  considerable  annoy- 
ance in  the  extortion  and  pestering  of  petty  offidals.  As  soon  as 
we  reached  Belem  the  health  officers  came  on  board,  then  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  then  the  ship  police,  then  the  harbor-master, 
then  officers  to  examine  our  passports,  etc.,  till  there  really  seemed 
to  be  no  end  to  them,  and,  though  we  came  from  a  Portuguese 
possession,  we  were  subject  to  as  rigid  and  curious  an  examinar 
tion  as  if  we  had  come  from  Ihe  moon.  For  the  passports,  of 
course,  there  was  hard  cash  to  be  paid,  and  the  custom-house  au- 
thorities are  so  severe  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  small- 
est carpet-bag  with  you.  Considering  how  proud  we  are  of  Eu- 
ropean progress,  it  seems  strange  to  find  a  European  government 
thus  endeavoring  to  throw  all  possible  hinderances  in  the  way  of 
traveling. 

Of  the  city  of  Lisbon  I  saw  very  little,  though  I  spent  twelve 
days  in  it,  for  I  was  so  very  unwell  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  my 
room  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Scarcely  was  I  able  to  drag 
myseif  u][>  a  few  of  the  hilly  streets  that  form  one  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar features  of  this  city,  in  order  to  obtain  better  views  of  the 
river,  the  town,  and  its  environs ;  but  when  I  did,  I  saw  that  it 
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extended  over  and  bejond  the  line  of  hills.  The  churches  hc^ve 
no  fine  domes  or  towers ;  nor  is  thera  any  thing  remai^able  in 
the  style  of  architecture  of  the  houses,  but  here  and  there,  on  hills 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  lie  picturesque  masses  of  ruins  of  pal- 
aces and  churches,  destroyed  in  the  tremendous  earthquake  of 
1755,  which,  as  is  well  known,  laid  the  greater  part  of  Lisbon  in 
ruins,  and  in  which  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  Splen- 
did parterres  of  flowers  adorn  the  public  gardens,  and  those  in  the 
lower  town  have  also  most  beautiful  and  venerable  trees.  The 
Portuguese  appear,  in  general,  to  be  great  lovers  of  flowers,  as  I 
had  already  occasion  to  notice  at  St.  Michael's ;  and  here  these 
lovely  messengers  of  spring  met  me  in  crowds,  even  in  places 
where  I  dhould  never  have  expected  to  see  them,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  custom-house  at  the  landing-place. 

My  illness  increased  during  the  latter  days  of  my  stay,  so  that 
I  was  forced  to  remain  in  bed,  and  renounce  even  the  drive  to 
Serra  de  Cintra,  so  renowned  for  its  picturesque  character  and 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, etc.  I  only  left  my  room  to  ship  myself  on  board  the  steam- 
er Iberia  for  Southampton. 

This  steamer,  unluckily,  did  not  belong  to  an  American  com- 
pany, and,  though  I  paid  £10  for  my  passage,  I  had  much  worse 
accommodation  than  in  the  little  Portuguese  sailing  vessel,  where 
I  came  about  the  same  distance  for  £3  10&  My  berth  was  in  a 
little  dark,  gloomy  cabin,  where  were  stowed  eleven  women  be- 
sides m3rsel^  and  four  children ;  and  my  son,  though  he  paid  the 
first  price,  had  to  sleep  in  the  second  cabin.  We  left  Lisbon  on 
the  9th,  and  got  to  Southampton  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  I  came 
on  the  same  day  by  the  railroad  to  London,  where  I  was  once 
more  cordially  welcomed  by  the  kind  family  of  Waterhouse,  and 
took  up  my  abode  with  them  in  the  British  Museum.  And  here- 
with ended  happily  my  Second  Journey  Bound  the  "World. 

Should  I  any  where  have  spoken  too  strongly  with  respect  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  countries  through  which  I  have  pass- 
ed, or  have  taken  up  erroneous  views  concerning  them,  I  can  only 
beg  for  the  indulgent  consideration  of  my  readers,  and  repeat 
what  I  said  in  the  first  book  of  travels  I  ever  published,  that  I  am 
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hf  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the  fortunately  gifted  of  my 
seXy  but  that  I  am  k  most  simple  and  unpretending  person,  and 
can  claim  as  a  writer  no  merit  whatever  beyond  that  of  describ- 
ing truly  and  without  exaggeration  what  I  have  seen  and  expe- 
rienced. ' 


THE  END. 
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